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TO 


The  Loyal  Women  of  America, 

IH'HOSE  PATRIOTIC  CONTRIBUTIONS,  TOILS  AND  SACRIPICES,  ENABLED  THBIR 

SISTERS.  WHOSE  HISTORY  IS  HERE  RECORDED.  TO  MINISTER 

REUEF  AND  CONSOLATION  TO  OUR  WOUNDED 

AND  SUPFERINO  HEROES; 

AND  WHO  BT  THEIR  DIVOTION,  THSIB  LABORS,  AND  THBIR  PATIENT  INDURANOB 

OF  PRIVATION  AND  DISTRESS  OF  BODT  AND  SPIRIT.  WHEN  CALLED 

TO  GIYB  UP  THEIR  BELOVED  ONES  FOR  THE 

NATION'S   DEFENSE, 

HAVE    WON    FOR   THEMSELVES    ETERNAL    HONOR.    AND   THE    UNDYING    REMEM- 
BRANCE OF  THE  PATRIOTS  OF  ALL  TIME, 

WE    DEDICATE   THIS 

VOLUME. 


PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  this  work,  or  rather  the  collection  of  m-aterial  ror  it, 
was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  While  engaged  in  the  compilation 
of  a  little  book  on  *'The  Philanthropic  Result?  of  the  War"  for  circulation 
aDroad,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  writer  became  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  and  devotion  of  loyal  women,  in  the  national 
cause,  that  he  determined  to  make  a  record  of  them  for  the  honor  of  his 
country.  A  voluminous  correspondence  then  commenced  and  continued  to 
the  present  time,  soon  demonstrated  how  general  were  the  acts  of  patriotic 
devotion,  and  an  extensive  tour,  undertaken  the  following  summer,  to  obtain 
by  personal  observation  and  intercourse  with  these  heroic  women,  a  more 
clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  what  they  had  done  and  were  doing,  only 
served  to  increase  his  admiration  for  their  zeal,  patience,  and  self-denying 
effort. 

Meantime  the  war  still  continued,  and  the  collisions  between  Grant  and  Lee, 
in  the  East,  and  Sherman  and  Johnston,  in  the  South,  the  fierce  campaign 
between  Thomas  and  Hood  in  Tennessee,  Sheridan's  annihilating  defeats 
of  Early  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Wilson's  magnificent  expe- 
dition  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  mixed  naval 
and  military  victories  at  Mobile  and  Wilmington,  were  fruitful  in  wounds, 
sickness,  and  death.  Never  had  the  gentle  and  patient  ministrations  of 
woman  been  so  needful  as  in  the  last  year  of  the  war;  and  never  had  they 
been  so  abundantly  bestowed,  and  with  such  zeal  and  self-forgetfulness. 

From  Andersonville,  and  Millen,  from  Charleston,  and  Florence,  from 

Salisbury,  and  Wilmington,  from  Belle  Isle,  and  Libby  Prison,  came  also, 

in  these  later  months  of  the  war,  thousands  of  our  bravest  and  noblest 

heroes,  captured  by  the  rebels,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  tens  of  thousands 

imprisoned  there,  a  majority  of  whom  had  perished  of  cold,  nakedness, 

starvation,  and  disease,  in  those  charnel  houses,  victims  of  the  fiendish 

malignity  of  the  rebel  leaders.     These  poor  fellows,  starved  to  the  last 

degree  of  emaciation,  crippled  and  dying  from  frost  and  gangrene,  ninny  of 
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them  idio.tic  from  their  sufferings,  or  with  the  fierce  fever  of  typhus,  more 
deadly  than  sword  or  mini^  bullet,  raging  in  their  veins,  were  brought 
to  Annapolis  and  to  Wilmington,  and  unmindful  of  the  deadly  infection, 
gentle  and  tender  women  ministered  to  them  as  faithfully  and  lovingly, 
as  if  they  were  their  0¥m  brothers.  Ever  and  anon,  in  these  works 
of  mercy,  one  of  these  fair  ministrants  died  a  martyr  to  her  faithful- 
ness, asking,  often  only,  to  be  buried  beside  her  "boys,"  but  the  work  never 
ceased  while  there  was  a  soldier  to  be  nursed.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
fields  in  which  noble  service  was  rendered  to  humanity  by  the  women  of 
our  time.  In  the  larger  associations  of  our  cities,  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  women  served  in  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  at  their  desks, 
corresponding  with  auxiliary  aid  societies,  taking  account  of  goods  received 
for  sanitary  supplies,  re-packing  and  shipping  them  to  the  points  where 
they  were  needed,  inditing  and  sending  out  circulars  appealing  for  aid,  in 
work  more  prosaic  but  equally  needful  and  patriotic  with  that  performed  in 
the  hospitals;  and  throughout  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  country, 
women  were  toiling,  contriving,  submitting  to  privation,  performing  unusual 
and  severe  labors,  all  for  the  soldiers.  In  the  general  hospitals  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  the  labors  of  the  special  diet  kitchen,  and  of  the  hospi- 
tal nurse  were  performed  steadily,  faithfully,  and  uncomplainingly,  though 
there  also,  ever  and  anon,  some  fair  toiler  laid  down  her  life  in  the  service. 
There  were  many  too  in  still  other  fields  of  labor,  who  showed  their  love 
for  their  country;  the  faithful  women  who,  in  the  Philadelphia  Refresh- 
ment Saloons,  fed  the  hungry  soldier  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  battle-field, 
till  in  the  aggregate,  they  had  dispensed  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
meals,  and  had  cared  for  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded ;  the  matrons  of 
the  Soldiers'  Homes,  Lodges,  and  Rests;  the  heroic  souls  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  raising  a  nation  of  bondmen  to  intelligence 
and  freedom ;  those  who  attempted  the  still  more  hopeless  task  of  rousing 
the  blunted  intellect  and  cultivating  the  moral  nature  of  the  degraded  and 
abject  poor  whites;  and  those  who  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril, 
manifested  their  fearless  and  undying  attachment  to  their  oountiy  and  its 
flag;  all  these  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  such  a  record.  What  wonder, 
then,  that,  pursuing  his  self-appointed  task  assiduously,  the  writer  found  it 
growing  upon  him ;  till  the  question  came,  not,  who  should  be  inscribed  in 
this  roll,  but  who  could  be  omitted,  since  it  was  evident  no  single  volume 
could  do  justice  to  all. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Vaughan,  a  skilful  and  practiced 
writer,  whose  tastes  and  sympathies  led  her  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work, 
became  associated  with  the  writer  ii  its  preparation,  and  to  her  zeal  in  ool- 
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lecdng,  and  skill  in  arranging  the  materials  obtained,  many  of  the  interest- 
ing sketches  of  the  volume  are  due.  We  have  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
work  been  constantly  embarrassed,  by  the  reluctance  of -some  who  deserved 
a  prominent  place,  to  suffer  anything  to  be  communicated  concerning  their 
labors;  by  the  promises,  often  repeated  but  never  fulfilled,  of  others  to 
furnish  facts  and  incidents  which  they  alone  could  supply,  and  by  the  for- 
wardness of  a  few,  whose  services  were  of  the  least  moment,  in  presenting 
their  daims. 

We  have  endeavored  to  exercise  a  wise  and  careful  discrimination  both 
in  avoiding  the  introduction  of  any  name  unworthy  of  a  place  in  such  a 
record,  and  in  giving  the  due  meed  of  honor  to  those  who  have  wrought 
most  earnestly  and  acceptably.  We  cannot  hope  that  we  have  been  com- 
pletely successful ;  the  letters  even  now,  daily  received,  render  it  probable 
that  there  are  some,  as  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  as  any  of  those  whose 
services  we  have  recorded,  of  whom  we  have  failed  to  obtain  information ; 
and  that  some  of  those  who  entered  upon  their  work  of  mercy  in  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  war,  by  their  zeal  and  earnestness,  have  won  the  right  to 
a  place.  We  have  not,  knowingly,  however,  omitted  the  name  of  any 
faithful  worker,  of  whom  we  could  obtain  information,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  our  record  is  far  more  full  and  complete,  than  any  other  which  has 
been,  or  is  likely  to  be  prepared,  and  that  the  number  of  prominent  and 
active  laborers  in  the  national  cause  who  have  escaped  our  notice  is  com- 
paratively small. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 
President  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  for  many  services  and 
much  valuable  information;  to  Honorable  James  E.  Yeatman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Forman,  late 
Secretaiy  of  that  Commission,  and  now  Secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, and  his  accomplished  wife,  both  of  whom  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  facts  relative  to  western  ladies;  to  Rev.  N.  M.  Mann, 
now  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  but  formerly  Chaplain  and  Agent  of  the 
Western  Sanitary  Commission,  at  Vicksburg;  to  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry, 
now  of  Columbia  College,  but  through  the  war  the  able  Secretaiy  of  the 
Western  Department  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission ;  to  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Livermore,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Northwestern 
Sanitary  Commission;  to  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Department  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  Rev.  William  De 
Loss  Love,  of  Milwaukee,  author  of  a  work  on  "Wisconsin  in  the  War." 
Samuel  B.  Fales,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  so  long  and  nobly  identified  with 
the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon,  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
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late  one  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  Di.  Joseph 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  also  a  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Commission,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  HiLsband,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  field 
hospitals  during  the  war,  Miss  Katherine  P.  Wonueley,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  8anitaiy  Commission,  Mrs.  W. 
II.  Holstein,  of  Bridgeport,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  I^iaria 
M.  C.  Hall,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Miss  Louise  Titr 
comb,  of  Portland,  Maine.  From  many  of  these  we  have  received  infor- 
mation indispensable  to  the  completeness  and  success  of  our  work;  infor- 
mation too,  often  afforded  at  great  inconvenience  and  labor.  We  commit 
our  book,  then,  to  the  loyal  women  of  our  country,  as  an  earnest  and  con- 
scientious effort  to  portray  some  phases  of  a  heroism  which  will  make 
American  women  famous  in  all  the  future  ages  of  histoiy ;  and  with  the 
full  conviction  that  thousands  more  only  lacked  the  opportunity,  not  the 
will  or  endurance,  to  do,  in  the  same  sjjirit  of  self-saciifice,  what  these  have 
done. 

L.  P.  B. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February,  1867. 
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the  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  good  of  the  men— Hor  great  influence  over  them — Her  Joy 
in  her  work 461-486 

MRS.  A.  H.  AND  MISS  S.  H.  GIBBONS. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  a  daughter  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper— Her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reform— Work  of  herself 
and  daughter  in  the  Patent  Office  HospiUl  in  1861— Visit  to  Falls  Church  and  its  hospital- 
Sad  condition  of  the  patients—"  If  yon  do  not  come  and  take  care  of  me  I  shall  die** — Re- 
turn to  this  hospital— Its  condition  greatly  improred — Winchester  and  the  Seminary  Hoe- 
pital — Severe  labors  here— Banks'  retreat— The  nurses  held  as  prisoners— Losses  of  Mrs, 
and  MifiS  Gibbons  at  this  time— At  Point  Lookout — Exchanged  prisoners  from  Belle  Isle — 
A  scarcity  of  garments— Trowsers  a  luxury — Fifteen  months  of  hospital  service— Conflicts 
with  the  authorities  in  regard  to  the  freedmen— The  July  riots  in  New  York  in  1863 — Mrs. 
Gibbons'  house  sacked  by  the  rioters — Destruction  of  everything  valuable — Return  to  Point 
Lookout — The  campaign  of  1864-6— Mrs.  and  Miss  Gibbons  at  Fredericksburg — An  impro- 
vised hospital — Mrs.  Gibbons  takes  charge — The  gift  of  roses — The  roses  withered  and  dyed 
in  the  soldiers'  blood— Riding  with  the  wounded  in  box  cars — At  Wliite  House — Labors  at 
Beverly  Hospitai,  New  Jersey — Mrs.  Gibbons'  return  home — Her  daughter  remains  till  the 
close  of  the  war. 467-476 

MRS.   E.  J.   RUSSELL. 

Oovemment  nurses — ^Their  trials  and  hardships — Mrs.  Russell  a  teacher  before  the  war — Her 
patriotisms-First  connected  with  the  Regimental  Hospital  of  Twentieth  New  York  Militia 
(National  Guards)— Assigned  to  Columbia  College  Hoepital,  Washington— After  three  years' 
service  resigns  from  impaired  health,  but  recovering  enters  the  service  again  in  Baltimore — 
Nursing  rebels — Her  attention  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  men — Four  years  of  ser- 
Tice— Returns  to  teaching  after  the  war 477  470 

MRS.  MARY  W.   LEE. 

Mrs.  Le«  of  foreign  birth,  but  American  in  feeling— Services  in  the  Volunteer  Refreshment 
Saloon — A  noble  institution— At  Harrison's  Landing,  with  Mrs.  Harris— Wretched  condition 
of  the  men — Improvement  under  the  eflbru  of  the  ladies— The  Hospital  of  the  Epiphany 
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ftt  WMhington— At  AatietMii  daring  the  battle— The  two  water  tube— The  enteiprising 
ratler— ^Take  thia  brew!  and  give  it  to  that  woman**— The  Sedgwick  Hoepital— Ordering 
a  gnard— Hoffman'!  Farm  Hospital— Smoketown  Uoepital— Potomac  Cr««ek— Chancellor»- 
TlUe— Under  fire  from  the  batteries  on  Fredericksburg  Heighta— Marching  with  the  army— 
Oettyiborg— The  Second  Corps  Hospital— Camp  Lettorman— The  Refreshment  Saloon 
again— Brandy  SUtion— A  stove  half  a  yard  sqoare— The  battles  of  the  Wildemeia— At 
Fredericksborg— A  diet  kitchen  without  ftarniture—Orer  the  river  after  a  stove— Baking, 
boiling,  stewing,  and  frying  simaltaneoosly— Keeping  the  old  stove  hot — At  City  Point — 
In  charge  of  a  hospital— The  last  days  of  the  Refreshment  Saloon. 480-488 

CORNELIA  M.  TOMPKINS.     By  Rev,  J.  G.  Famian, 

A  scion  of  an  eminent  family— At  Benton  Barmcks  Hoapital- At  Memphis — Return  to  St 
Louis— At  Jefferson  BaiTacks - 489,  490 

MRS.  ANNA  c.  McMEENS.     By  Mrs.  E.  S.  MendenhoU. 

A  native  of  Maryland — The  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  the  army — At  Camp  Deiinison— One  of  the  first 
women  in  Ohio  to  minister  to  the  soldiers  in  a  military  hu«pital — ^At  Nashville  in  hospital — 
The  battle  of  Perryvllle— Death  of  Dr.  McMeens— At  hom»— Laboring  for  the  Sanitary 
Commission — In  the  hospitals  at  Washington — Missionary  work  among  the  sailors  on  Lake 
Erie 491,  4W 

MRS.  JERUSHA  R.  SMALL.     By  Mrs.  E.  8.  Meiideuhall, 

A  native  of  Iowa — Accompanies  her  husband  to  the  war — Ministers  to  the  wounded  from  Bel- 
mont,  Donelson,  and  Shiloh— Her  husband  wounded  at  Shiloh— Under  fire  In  ministering 
to  the  wounded — Uses  all  her  spare  clothing  for  them — As  her  husband  recovers  her  own 
health  fails — The  galloping  consumption— The  female  secessionist — Going  home  to  die — 
Buried  with  the  flag  wrapped  around  her 493,  494 

MRS.  s.  A.  MARTHA  CANFiELD.    By  Mrs.  E,  8,  MendeuIuilL 

Wife  of  Colonel  IL  Canfield— Her  hu^uband  killed  at  Shiloh— Burying  her  sorrows  in  her  heart- 
She  returns  to  labor  for  the  wounded  in  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  in  the  hospitals  at 
Memphis— Labors  among  the  freedmen— Establishes  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Memphis 495 

MRS.  THOMAS  AND  MISS  MORRIS. 
Faithful  laborers  in  the  hospitals  at  CiuciunaU  Ull  the  close  of  the  war 490 

MRS.  SHEPARD  WELLS.     By  Rev.  J.  O.  Forman. 

Driven  ftt>m  East  Tennessee  by  the  rebels— Becomes  a  membw  of  the  Ladles'  Union  Aid  So* 
ciety  at  St.  Louis,  and  one  of  its  Secretaries— Superintends  the  special  diet  kitchen  at 
Benton  Barracks— An  enthusiastic  and  earnest  worker— Labor  for  the  refugees. 497, 498 

MRS.  E.  c.  wiTHERELL.     By  Rev.  J.  G.  Forman, 

A  lady  from  Louisville— Her  service  in  the  Fourth  Street  Hospital,  St.  Louis— **  Shining 
Shore**- The  soldier  boy— On  the  **  Empress**  hospital  steamer  nursing  the  wounded— A 
fklthftil  and  untiring  nurse — Is  attacked  with  fever,  and  dies  July,  186*.^Re8olutions  of 
Western  Sanitary  Commission 49->^l 
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A  tMcher  in  Iow»— Tolnntoered  «  a  nune  In  Beaton  Barracks  Iiospltal—Very  efficient— Died 
of  nialuiuas  fever  in  1864,  •X  the  hospitaL 602 

MRS.  EDWIN  OREBLE. 

Of  Qnaker  stock— Intensely  pAtriotic— Her  eldest  son,  Lieutenant  John  Greble,  killed  at  Oreat 
Bethel  in  1801— A  second  son  served  through  the  war  -  A  son-in-law  a  prisoner  in  the  rebel 
prisons — Mn.  Greble  a  most  assiduous  worker  in  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  con- 
stant and  Uberal  giver.» 60a,  d04 

MRS.  ISABELLA  FOGG. 
A  resident  of  Calais,  Bfaine — Her  only  son  volunteers,  and  she  devotee  herself  to  the  service  of 
ministering  to  the  wonnded  and  sick — Goes  to  Annapolis  with  one  of  the  Maine  regiments — 
The  spotted  fever  in  the  Annapolis  Hospital — Mrs.  Fogg  and  Mrs.  May  hew  volunteer  as 
nurses— The  Hospital  Transport  Service— At  the  front  after  Fair  Oaks— Savage's  Station- 
Over  land  to  Harrison's  landing  with  tho  army— Under  fire— On  the  hospital  ship— Home- 
In  the  hospitals  around  Washington,  after  Antietam— The  Maine  Camp  Hospital  Associa- 
tion—Mrs. J.  S.  Eaton— After  Chancellorsville— In  the  field  hospitals  for  nearly  a  week, 
working  day  and  night,  and  under  fire— At  Gettysburg  the  day  after  the  battle— On  the 
Bapidan— At  Mine  Bun- At  Belle  Plain  and  Fredericksburg  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness— At  Ci^  Point — Home  again — A  wounded  son — Severe  illness  of  Mrs.  Fogg— Reco- 
very—Sent  by  Christian  Commission  to  Louisville  to  take  charge  of  a  special  diet  kitchen — 
Iiyured  by  a  fall— An  invalid  for  life— Happy  in  the  work  accomplished 505-610 

MRS.   E.    E.   GEORGE. 

Services  of  aged  women  in  the  war — Military  agency  of  Indiana— BIrs.  George's  appointment — 
YL&  services  at  Memphis — At  Pulaski — At  Chattanooga — Following  Sherman  to  Atlanta — 
Matron  of  Fifteenth  Array  Corps  Hospital— At  Nashville— Starts  for  Savannah,  but  is  per- 
suaded by  Miss  Dix  to  go  to  Wilmington— Kxcesaive  labors  there— Dies  of  typhus. 511-513 

MRS.   CHARLOTTE    E.   M^KAY. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts — Enters  the  service  as  nurse  at  Frederick  city — Rebel  occupation  of 
the  city — Chancellorsville— The  assault  on  Marye's  Heights— Deatli  of  her  brother— Get tys* 
burg— .Services  in  Third  Division  Third  CorpH  Hospital— At  Warrenton— Mine  Run — Brandy 
Station — Grant's  campaign — From  Belle  Plain  to  City  Point— The  Cavalry  Corps  Huepital- 
Vsstimonials  presented  to  her 514-516 

MRS.   FANNY   L.   RICKETTS. 

Of  English  parentage— Wife  of  M^jor-General  Ricketts — Resides  on  the  frontier  for  three  years— 
Her  husband  wonnded  at  Bull  Run— Her  heroism  in  going  through  the  rebel  lines  to  be 
with  him— Dangers  and  privations  at  Richmond— Ministrations  to  Union  soldiers— He  is 
selected  as  a  hostage  for  the  privateersmen,  but  released  at  her  urgent  solicitation- 
Wounded  again  at  Antietam,  and  again  tenderly  nursed— Wounded  at  Mi<idletown,  Vir- 
ginia, October,  1864,  and  for  four  months  in  great  danger— The  oud  uf  the  war 517-51V 
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Iteri J  hMory— B«id0M«  ia  tW  Sootlnrcrt— Imom  G«ocnl  Ljom^  body— Her  hanimm  ud 
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MBS.  JANE   R.  MUNSELL. 

Manrlaiid  women  in  the  wai^Baitara  Frietchie^ESe  TStlow— Mn.  Mnnwirs  laborv  in  tlie 
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woman's  central  association  of  relief.   By  Mrs,  Julia  B.  Curtis. 

OrganlsatloQ  and  ofBc«n  of  the  Amociation— It  becomee  a  branch  of  the  United  Statee  Sanitary 
Commiision— Its  Registration  Committee  and  their  duties— The  Selection  and  Prepantion  of 
Nurtee  for  the  Army— The  Finance  and  Execative  Committee— The  nnwillingneee  of  the  Oor- 
emment  to  admit  any  deficiency— The  arriral  of  the  first  boxes  for  the  AMOciatlon— The  aacri- 
flcee  made  by  the  women  in  the  country  towns  and  hamlets— The  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence— Twenty-five  thousand  letters— The  receiring  book,  the  day-book  and  the  ledger — The 
alphabet  repeated  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  times  on  the  boxes — Mrs.  Fellows  and  Mn. 
Colby  solicitors  of  donations— Ttie  call  for  nurses  on  board  the  Hospital  Transports— Mrs. 
W.  P.  QrifSn  and  Mrs.  David  Lane  volunteer,  and  subsequently  other  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation—Mrs. lyOremieulx's  departure  for  Europe— Mr.  8.  W.  Bridgham's  faithful  labors- 
Creeping  into  the  Association  rooms  of  a  Sunday,  to  gather  up  and  forward  supplies 
needed  for  sudden  emergencies — ^The  First  Council  of  Representatives  from  the  principal 
Aid  Societies  at  Washington— Monthly  boxes— The  Federal  princip/e- Antietam  and  Fred- 
ericksburg exhaust  the  supplies— Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler's  able  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Auxiliaries — ^Tlie  plan  of  **Associate  Managers  " — Miss  Schuyler's  incessant 
labors  In  connection  with  this — ^Theset  of  boxes  devised  by  Miss  Schuyler  to  aid  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence— The  employment  of  Lecturers — ^The  Association 
publish  Bfr.  George  T.  Strong^ s  pamphlet,  **  How  can  we  best  help  our  Camps  and  Hospi- 
tals''—The  Hospital  Directory  opened— The  lack  of  supplies  uf  clothing  and  edibles,  result- 
ing from  the  changed  condition  of  the  country — Activity  and  zeal  of  the  members  of  the 
Woman's  Central  Association— Miss  Ellen  Collins*  incessant  labors— Her  elaborate  tables  of 
supplies  and  their  disbursement— The  Association  olTers  to  purchase  for  the  Auxiliaries  at 
wholesale  prices— Miss  Schuyler's  admirable  Plan  of  Organisation  for  Country  Societies— 
Alwt  Clubs  founded — ^Large  contributions  to  the  stations  at  Beaufort  and  Morris  Island— 
Miss  Collins  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  GriflUn  in  charge  of  the  office  through  the  New  York  Riots  in 
July,  1863 — Mrs.  Oriffln,  is  chairman  of  Special  Relief  Committee,  and  makes  personal 
visits  to  the  sick— The  Second  Council  at  Washington-Miss  Schuyler  and  Miss  Collins  dele- 
gates—Miss Schuyler's  efforts— The  whirlwind  of  Fairs— Aiding  the  feeble  auxiliaries  by 
donating  an  additional  sum  in  goods  equal  to  what  they  raised,  to  be  manufiiMitured  bj 
them — ^Five  thousand  dollars  a  month  thus  expended— A  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  Council^ 
Help  to  Military  Hospitals  near  the  city,  and  the  Navy,  by  the  Association— Death  of  ita 
President,  Dr.  Mott— The  news  of  peace-^iss  Collins'  Congratulatory  Letter— The  Asso- 
ciation continues  ita  work  to  July  7— Two  hundred  and  uinety-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  shirts  distributed— Purchases  made  for  Auxiliaries,  seventy-nine  thou- 
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■and  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollan  and  ftfty-eeven  cente— Other  expenditures  of  money 
for  the  porpoeea  of  the  AMOciation,  sixty-one  thousknd  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars 
and  ftfty-eeven  cents— The  seal  of  the  Associated  Managers— The  Brooklyn  Relief 
Association— Miss  Schuyler's  labors  as  a  writer— Her  reports— Articlee  In  the  Sanitary  Bul- 
letin, *^The  Soldiers*  Friend,"  *' Nelly's  Hospital/'  Ac.  Ac— The  patient  and  continuous 
labors  of  the  Conunittees  on  Correspondence  and  on  Supplies— Territory  occupied  by  the 
Woman's  Central  Association— Beaolutions  at  the  Final  Meeting 527 -&39 
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Its  organization— At  first  a  Local  Society— No  Written  Constitution  or  By-laws— Becomes  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  October,  1861— Its  territory  iimall  and 
not  remarkable  for  wealth — ^Five  hundred  and  twenty  auxiliaries— Its  disbursement  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  supplies— The  North- 
em  Ohio  Sanitary  Fair— The  supplies  mostly  forwarded  to  the  Westprn  DepAt  uf  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  at  Louisville— '*  The  Soldiers'  Home"  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ladies  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  supplied  and  conducted  under 
their  Superrlslou- The  Hospital  Directory,  Employment  Agency,  War  Cluim  Agency— The 
«ittre  time  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  for  fire  and  a  half  years  voluntarily  and  freely 
l^ven  to  its  work  fh>m  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  or  later  in  the  evening— The  President, 
Mim.  B.  Rouse,  and  her  labors  in  organizing  Aid  Societies  and  attending  to  the  home  work — 
The  labors  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer— Editorial  work— The  Society's  printing  press — 
Setting  up  and  printing  Bulletins— The  Sanitary  Fair  originated  and  parried  on  by  the  Aid 
Society- The  Ohio  State  Soldiers'  Home  aided  by  them— Sketch  of  Mrs.  Rouse— Sketch  of 
Miss  Mary  Gark  Brayton,  SecreUry  of  the  Society— Sketch  of  Miss  Ellen  F.  Terry,  Trear 
surer  of  the  Society— Miss  Brayton's  "On  a  Uoepitel  Train,"  '*  Riding  on  a  Rail"— Visit  to 
the  Army— The  first  sight  of  a  hospital  train— The  wounded  soldiers  on  board—"  Trickling 
a  little  sympathy  on  the  Wounded"— " The  Hospital  Train  a  jolly  thing"— The  dying 
soldier— Arrangement  of  the  Hospital  Train— The  arduous  duties  of  the  Surgeon.^ 640-552 

NEW    ENGLAND   WOMEN's   AUXILIARY    ASSOCIATION. 

Its  organi/atioii  and  territory — One  million  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thouRand  dollars  collected 
in  money  and  supplies  by  this  Association — Its  Sanitary  Fnir  and  its  results— The  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  Miss  Abby  W.  May— Her  retiring  and  modest  disposition— Iler 
rare  executive  powers — Sketch  of  Miss  May — Her  early  zeal  in  the  Anti-slavery  move- 
ment—Her remarkable  practical  talent,  and  admirable  management  of  afTairs — Her  elo- 
quent appeals  to  the  auxiliaries — Her  entire  self-abnegation— Extract  from  one  of  her 
letters— Extract  from  her  Final  Report— The  Boston  Sewing  Circle  and  its  officers— The 
Ladies'  Industrial  Aid  Association  of  Boston — Nearly  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand garments  for  the  soldiers  made  by  the  employes  of  the  Association,  most  of  whom 
were  tnm  soldiers'  fiunilles — Additional  wages  beyond  the  contract  prices  paid  to  the  work- 
women, to  the  amount  o^  over  twenty  thousand  dollars — The  lessons  learned  by  the  ladies 
engaged  in  thto  work 553-659 

THE   NORTHWESTERN   SANITARY   COMMISSION. 

The  origin  of  the  Commission— Its  early  labors— Mrs.  Porter's  connection  with  it — Her  determi- 
nation to  go  to  the  army— The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Llvermore  as  Managers — 
The  extent  and  variety  of  their  labors— The  two  Sanitary  Fairs— Estimate  of  the  amount 

raised  by  the  Commission 660, 561 
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MRS.    A.    H.   HOOE. 
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Uer  birth  and  early  edncatlon — Her  marriage— Her  family— She  identiflee  herself  from  the  be- 
ginning with  the  National  cause— Uer  first  viait  to  the  hospitals  of  Cairo,  Moand  City  and 
St.  Louis— The  Muund  City  Hospital— The  wounded  boy— Turned  over  for  the  firaC  tim*~ 
"  They  had  to  Uke  the  Fort"— Rebel  cruelties  at  Donelson— The  poor  French  boy— The 
mother  who  had  lost  seven  sons  In  the  Army — **  He  had  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  to 
die"— Mrs.  Uoge  at  the  Woman's  Council  at  Washington  in  1862— Labors  of  Mrs.  Hogeand 
Mrs.  Livermore — Correspondence — Circulars— Addresses  —  Mrs.  Hoge's  eloquence  and 
pathos— The  ample  contribntionB  elicited  by  her  appeala— Visit  to  the  Gamp  of  Oeneral 
Grant  at  Young's  Point,  in  the  winter  of  1862-3 — ^Return  with  a  cargo  of  wounded — Second 
visit  to  the  vicinity  of  Tlcksburg— Prevalence  of  scurvy— The  onion  and  potato  circular*— 
Third  visit  to  Vicksburg  in  June,  1863— Incidents  of  thU  visit— The  rille-pita— 
Sfnging  Hymns  under  fire— '  Did  you  drop  from  heaven  into  these  riflo-pits  ?" — Mrs.  Hogv'k 
talk  to  the  men—"  Promise  me  you'll  visit  my  regiment  to-morrow" — The  fla^  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Regiment—"  How  about  the  blood  ?"- "  Sing,  Rally  round  the  Flag  Boys'*— Tba 
death  of  R — "  Take  her  picture  from  under  my  pillow" — Mrs.  Hoge  at  Waithington  again^ 
Her  views  of  the  value  of  the  Press  in  benevolent  operations— In  the  Sanitary  Fairs  at 
Chicago— Her  address  at  Brooklyn,  in  March,  1866— Gifts  presented  her  as  a  testimony  to 
the  value  of  her  labors 66i-d70 

MRS.    MARY   A.    LIVERMORE. 

Mrs.  Livormore's  childhood  and  education— She  becomes  a  teacher— Her  marriage — She  Is  aMO- 
cIhIkI  with  her  husband  as  Editor  of  TTie  New  Covenant— "Rw  scholarship  and  ability  aa  • 
writer  and  speaker — The  vigor  and  eloquence  of  her  appeals — "  Women  and  the  War" — The 
beginnings  of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission — The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Livermore 
and  Mrs.  Hoge  as  its  managcni — ^The  contributions  of  Mrs.  Livermore  to  the  press,  on  mb* 
Jects  connected  with  her  work—"  The  backward  movement  of  General  McClellnn" — ^The 
Hutchinsons  prohibited  from  singing  Whittier's  Song  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac— Mra. 
Livermore's  visit  to  Washington — Her  description  of  "Camp  Misery" — She  makes  a  tour 
to  the  Military  Posts  on  the  Mississippi— The  female  nurses— The  scurvy  in  the  Camp-» 
The  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair— Mrs.  Livermore's  address  to  the  Women  of  the  North- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  RECORD  of  the  personal  servioes  of  our  American  women  in  the  lata 
CiYil  War,  however  painixd  to  the  modesty  of  those  whom  it  brings  oon- 
spiouously  before  the  world,  is  due  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  our  social  life,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  a  sex 
whose  rights,  duties  and  capacities  are  now  under  serious  discussion.  Most 
of  the  women  commemorated  in  this  work  inevitably  lost  the  benefits  of 
privacy,  by  the  largeness  and  length  of  their  public  services,  and  their 
names  and  history  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  property  of  the  country.  At 
any  rate  they  must  suffer  the  penalty  which  conspicuous  merit  entails  upon 
its  possessors,  especially  when  won  in  fields  of  universal  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  names  and  history  of  the  women  who  in  any  way  distinguished  them- 
Belves  in  the  War,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  impartiality  of  purpose,  there 
is  no  pretence  that  all  who  served  the  country  best,  are  named  in  this 
record.  Doubtless  thousands  of  women,  obscure  in  their  homes,  and  hum- 
He  in  their  fortunes,  without  official  position  even  in  their  local  society,  and 
all  human  trace  of  whose  labors  is  forever  lost,  contributed  as  generously 
of  their  substance,  and  as  freely  of  their  time  and  strength,  and  gave  as 
nnreservedly  their  hearts  and  their  prayers  to  the  cause,  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  shining  list  here  unrolled.    For  if 

"The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men," 

it  is  still  more  true  of  its  noblest  women.  Unrewarded  by  praise,  unsullied 
by  self-complacency,  there  is  a  character  ^^of  no  reputation,*'  which  formed 
in  strictest  retirement,  and  in  the  patient  exercise  of  unobserved  sacrifices, 
is  dearer  and  holier  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  than  the  most  illustrious  name 
won  by  the  most  splendid  services.  Women  there  were  in  this  war,  who 
without  a  single  relative  in  the  army,  denied  themselves  for  the  whole  four 
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years,  tke  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  always  aocostomed;  went  thinly 
clad,  took  the  extra  blanket  from  their  bed,  never  tasted  tea,  or  sugar,  or 
flesh,  that  they  might  wind  another  bandage  round  some  unknown  soldier's 
wound,  or  give  some  parched  lips  in  the  hospital  another  np  of  wine. 
Others  never  let  one  leisure  moment,  saved  from  lives  of  pledged  labor 
which  barely  earned  their  bread,  go  unemployed  in  the  service  of  the 
soldiers.  God  Himself  keeps  this  record!  It  is  too  sacred  to  be  trusted  to 
men. 

But  it  is  not  such  humble,  yet  exalted  souls  that  will  complain  of  the 
praise  which  to  their  neglect,  is  allotted  to  any  of  their  sisters.  The  ranks 
always  contain  some  heroes  braver  and  better  than  the  most  fortunate  and 
conspicuous  officers  of  staflf  or  line— but  they  feel  themselves  best  praised 
when  their  regiment,  their  corps,  or  their  general  is  gazetted.  And  the 
true-hearted  workers  for  the  soldiers  among  the  women  of  this  oountay  will 
gladly  accept  the  recognition  given  to  the  noble  band  of  their  sisters  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  lifted  into  distinct  view,  as  a  tribute  ofiered  to  the 
whole  company.  Indeed,  if  the  lives  set  forth  in  this  work,  were  regarded 
as  exceptional  in  their  temper  and  spirit,  as  they  certainly  were  in  their 
incidents  and  largeness  of  sphere,  the  whole  lesson  of  the  Record  would  be 
misread.  These  women  in  their  sacrifices,  their  patriotism,  and  their  pei^ 
sistency,  are  only  fair  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  their  whole  sex.  As 
a  rule,  American  women  exhibifod  not  only  an  intense  feeling  for  the  sol- 
diers in  their  exposures  and  their  sufferings,  but  an  intelligent  ssrmpathy 
with  the  national  cause,  equal  to  that  which  furnished  among  the  men,  two 
million  and  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  women  of  all  countries  to  weep  and  to  work  for  those 
who  encounter  the  perils  of  war.  But  the  American  women,  after  giving 
up,  with  a  principled  alacrity,  to  the  ranks  of  the  gathering  and  advancing 
army,  their  husbands  and  sons,  their  brothers  and  lovers,  proceeded  to 
01  ganize  relief  for  them ;  and  they  did  it,  not  in  the  spasmodic  and  senti- 
mental way,  which  has  been  common  elsewhere,  but  with  a  self-controlled 
and  rational  consideration  of  the  wisest  and  best  means  of  accomplishing 
their  purpose,  which  showed  them  to  be  in  some  degree  the  products  and 
representatives  of  a  new  social  era,  and  a  new  political  development. 

The  distinctive  features  in  woman^s  work  in  this  war,  were  magnitude, 
fQTStem,  thorough  co-operativeness  with  the  other  sex,  distinctness  of  pur- 
pose, business-like  thoroughness  in  detuls,  sturdy  persistency  to  the  dose. 
There  was  no  more  general  rising  among  the  men,  than  among  the  women. 
Men  did  not  take  to  the  musket,  more  commonly  than  women  took  to  the 
needle;  and  for  eveiy  assembly  where  men  met  for  mutual  ezdtation  in  the 
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semoe  of  ihe  ooantzy,  there  was  some  oorresponding  gathering  of  women, 
to  stir  each  other's  hearts  and  fingers  in  the  same  sacred  cause.  All  the 
flMCoaes  and  political  assemblies  of  eveiy  kind,  in  which  speech  and  song 
quickened  the  blood  of  the  men,  did  not  exceed  in  number  the  meetings, 
in  the  form  of  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  and  Sewing  Circles,  which  the 
women  held,  where  they  talked  over  the  national  cause,  and  fed  the  fires 
of  sacrifice  in  each  other's  hearts.  Probably  never  in  any  war  in  any  coun- 
tiy,  was  there  so  universal  and  so  specific  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
both  men  and  women,  with  the  principles  at  issue,  and  the  interests  at 
stake.  And  of  the  two,  the  women  were  clearer  and  more  united  than  the 
men,  because  their  moral  feelings  and  political  instincts  were  not  so  much 
affiected  by  selfishness  and  business,  or  party  considerations.  The  work 
which  our  qrstem  of  popular  education  does  for  girls  and  boys  alike,  and 
which  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  practically  goes  further  with  girls 
than  with  boys,  told  magnificently  at  this  crisis.  Everywhere,  well  edu- 
Oftted  women  were  found  ftdly  able  to  understand  and  explain  to  their 
mtUKSy  the  public  questions  involved  in  the  war.  Everywhere  the  news- 
papers, crowded  with  interest  and  with  discussions,  found  eager  and  appre- 
ciatiTe  readers  among  the  gentler  sex.  Everywhere  started  up  women 
acquainted  with  the  order  of  public  business;  able  to  call,  and  preside  over 
public  meetings  of  their  own  sex;  act  as  secretaries  and  committees,  draft 
constitutions  and  bye-laws,  open  books,  and  keep  accounts  with  adequate 
precision,  appreciate  system,  and  postpone  private  inclinations  or  prefer- 
ences to  general  principles;  enter  into  extensive  correspondence  with  their 
own  sex:  co-operate  in  the  largest  and  most  rational  plans  proposed  by  men 
who  had  studied  carefully  the  subject  of  soldiers'  relief,  and  adhere  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  to  organizations  which  commended 
themselves  to  their  judgment,  in  spite  of  local,  sectarian,  or  personal  jeal- 
oumes  and  detractions. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  consecrated  work  done  by 
the  loyal  women  of  the  North  for  the  Army.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  probably  gave  all  the  leisure  they  could  command,  and  all  the  money 
th^  could  save  and  spare,  to  the  soldiers  for  the  whole  four  years  and  more, 
of  the  War.  Amid  discouragements  and  fearful  delays  they  never  flagged, 
bat  to  the  last  increased  in  zeal  and  devotion.  And  their  work  was  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  universal.  A  generous  emulation  among  the  Branches  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  managed  generally  by  women, 
Qsoally,  however,  with  some  aid  from  men,  brought  their  business  habits 
and  methods  to  an  almost  perfect  finish.  Nothing  that  men  commonly 
think  peculiar  to  their  own  methods  was  wanting  in  the  plans  of  the  women. 
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They  acknowledged  and  answered,  endorsed  and  filed  tbeir  letters;  Aegr 
sorted  their  stores,  and  kept  an  aocorate  aooonnt  of  stock;  th^  had  their 
hooks  and  reports  kept  in  the  most  approved  forms;  they  balanced  their 
cash  aooonnts  with  the  most  pains-taking  precision;  they  exacted  of  eaeh 
other  regularity  of  attendance  and  pnnctiliousness  of  official  etiqnette. 
They  showed  in  short,  a  perfect  aptitude  for  business,  and  proTod  by  their 
own  experience  that  men  can  devise  nothing  too  precise,  too  systematic  or 
too  complicated  for  women  to  understand,  apply  and  improre  npon,  where 
there  is  any  sufficient  motive  for  it 

It  was  another  feature  of  the  case  that  there  was  no  Jealousy  between 
women  and  men  in  the  work,  and  no  disposition  to  discourage,  undenmte, 
or  dissodate  from  each  other.  It  seemed  to  be  conceded  that  men  had 
more  invention,  comprehensiveness  and  power  of  generalisation,  and  that 
their  business  habits,  the  fruits  of  ages  of  experience,  were  at  least  worth 
studying  and  copying  by  women.  On  the  other  hand,  men,  usually  jealous 
of  woman's  extending  the  sphere  of  her  life  and  labors,  welcomed  in  this 
case  her  assistance  in  a  public  work,  and  felt  how  vain  men's  toil  and  ne- 
rifices  would  be  without  woman's  steady  sympathy  and  patient  ministry  <if 
merpy,  her  more  delicate  and  persistent  pity,  her  willingness  to  endure  mo- 
notonous details  of  labor  for  the  sake  of  charity,  her  power  to  open  the . 
heart  of  her  husband,  and  to  keep  alive  and  fiowing  the  fountains  of  oom* 
passion  and  love. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  describe  the  systematic,  persistent  faithfblnefls 
of  the  women  who  organized  and  led'  the  Branches  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  Their  volunteer  labor  had  all  the  regularity  of  paid 
service,  and  a  heartiness  and  earnestness  which  no  pfdd  services  can  ever 
have.  Hundreds  of  women  evinced  talents  there,  which,  in  other  spheres 
and  in  the  other  sex,  would  have  made  them  merchant-princes,  or  great 
administrators  of  public  affairs.  Storms  nor  heats  could  keep  them  from 
their  posts,  and  they  wore  on  their  faces,  and  finally  evinced  in  their  break- 
ing constitutions,  the  marks  of  the  cruel  strain  put  upon  their  minds  and 
hearts.  They  engaged  in  a  correspondence  of  the  most  trying  kind,  requir- 
ing the  utmost  address  to  meet  the  searching  questions  asked  by  intelligent 
jealousy,  and  to  answer  the  rigorous  objections  raised  by  impatience  or  ig- 
norance in  the  rural  districts.  They  became  instructors  of  whole  townships 
in  the  methods  of  government  business,  the  constitution  of  the  Commissary 
and  Quartermaster's  Departments,  and  the  forms  of  the  Medical  Bureau. 
They  had  steadily  to  contend  with  the  natural  desire  of  the  Aid  Societies 
for  local  independetoe,  and  to  reconcile  neighborhoods  to  the  idea  of  being 
merged  and  lost  in  large  generalizations.    They  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the 
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paoide  distant  from  the  war  and  the  camps,  by  a  steady  fire  of  iettc  rs  full  of 
Uradung  incidents;  and  they  were  repaid  not  only  by  the  most  generous 
letamfl  of  stores,  but  by  letters  from  humble  homes  and  lonely  hearts,  so 
lUl  of  troth  and  tenderness,  of  wisdom  and  pity,  of  self-sacrifice  and  patri- 
olie  eooaeoration,  that  the  most  gifled  and  educated  women  in  America, 
laany  of  them  at  the  head  of  the  Branches  or  among  their  Directors,  felt 
constantly  reproved  by  the  nobleness,  the  sweetness,  the  depth  of  sentiment 
that  welled  frt>m  the  hidden  and  obscure  springs  in  the  hearts  of  farmers' 
wives  and  iactory-giiis. 

Nor  were  the  talents  and  the  sacrifices  of  those  at  the  larger  Dep6t8  or 
Centres,  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  skill  and  pains  evinced  in  arous- 
ing, maintaining  and  managing  the  zeal  and  work  of  county  or  town  socie- 
ties. Indeed,  sometimes  larger  works  are  more  readily  controlled  than 
smaller  ones;  and  jealousies  and  individual  caprices  obstruct  the  co-opera- 
tion of  villages  more  than  of  towns  and  cities. 

In  the  ten  thousand  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  which  at  one  time  or  another 
probably  existed  in  the  country,  there«was  in  each  some  master-spirit,  whose 
oonsecrated  purpose  was  the  staple  in  the  wall,  from  which  the  chain  of 
service  hung  and  on  whose  strength  and  firmness  it  steadily  drew.  I  never 
Tinted  a  single  town  however  obscure,  that  I  did  not  hear  some  woman's 
name  which  stood  in  that  community  for  *'Army  Service;'*  a  name  round 
which  the  rest  of  the  women  gladly  rallied ;  the  name  of  some  woman 
whose  heart  was  felt  to  beat  louder  and  more  firmly  than  any  of  the  rest  for 
the  boys  in  blue. 

Of  the  practical  talent,  the  personal  worth,  the  aptitude  for  public  ser- 
vice, the  love  of  sclf-saorificing  duty  thus  developed  and  nursed  into  power, 
and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  its  possessors  and  their  communities,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  warmly.  Thousands  of  women  learned  in  this  work 
to  despise  frivolity,  gossip,  fashion  and  idleness;  learned  to  think  soberly 
and  without  prejudice  of  the  capacities  of  their  own  sex ;  and  thus,  did 
more  to  advance  the  rights  of  woman  by  proving  her  gifts  and  her -fitness 
for  public  duties,  than  a  whole  library  of  arguments  and  protests. 

The  prodigious  exertions  put  forth  by  the  women  who  founded  and  con- 
ducted the  great  Fairs  for  the  soldiers  in  a  dozen  principal  cities,  and  in 
many  large  towns,  were  only  surpassed  by  the  planning  skill  and  adminis- 
trative ability  which  accompanied  their  progress,  and  the  marvellous  success 
in  which  they  terminated.  Months  of  anxious  preparation,  where  hun- 
dreds of  committees  vied  with  each  other  in  long-headed  schemes  for  secur- 
ing the  oo-operadon  of  the  several  trades  or  industries  allotted  to  each,  and 
during  which  laborious  days  and  anxious  nights  were  unintermittingly  given 
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to  the  wearing  work,  were  followed  by  weeks  of  personal  service  in  tlie  ftin 
themselves,  where  the  strongest  women  found  their  vigor  inadequate  to  the 
task,  and  hundreds  laid  the  foundations  of  long  illness  and  some  of  sadden 
death.  These  sacrifices  and  far-seeing  provisions  were  jusdy  repaid  by  al- 
most fabulous  returns  of  money,  which  to  the  extent  of  neariy  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Sanitaiy 
Commission.  The  chief  women  who  inaugurated  the  several  great  Fairs  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis, 
and  administered  these  vast  movements,  were  not  behind  the  ablest  men  in 
the  land  in  their  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the  business  in  hand,  and 
often  in  comparison  with  the  men  associated  with  them,  exhibited  a  finer 
scope,  a  better  spirit  and  a  more  victorious  faith.  But  for  the  women  of 
America,  the  great  Fairs  would  never  have  been  bom,  or  would  have  died 
ignominiously  in  their  gilded  cradles.  Their  vastness  of  conception  and 
their  splendid  results  are  to  be  set  as  an  everlasting  crown  on  woman's  car 
pacity  for  large  and  money-yielding  enterprises.  The  women  who  led  them 
can  never  sink  back  into  obscurity. 

But  I  must  pass  fVom  this  inviting  theme,  where  indeed  I  feel  more  at 
home  than  in  what  is  to  follow,  to  the  consideration  of  what  naturally  occu- 
pies a  larger  space  in  this  work— however  much  smaller  it  was  in  reality, 
tl  e. ,  to  the  labors  of  the  women  who  actually  went  to  the  war,  and  worked 
in  the  hospitals  and  camps. 

Of  the  labors  of  women  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  field,  this  book  gives 
a  far  fuller  history  than  is  likely  to  be  got  from  any  other  source,  as  this 
sort  of  service  cannot  be  recorded  in  the  histories  of  organized  work.  For, 
far  the  largest  part  of  this  work  was  done  by  persons  of  exceptional  energy 
and  some  fine  natural  aptitude  for  the  service,  which  was  independent  of 
organizations,  and  hardly  submitted  itself  to  any  rules  except  the  impulses 
of  devoted  love  for  the  work — supplying  tact,  patience  and  resources.  The 
women  who  did  hospital  service  continuously,  or  who  kept  themselves  near 
the  base  of  armies  in  the  field,  or  who  moved  among  the  camps,  and  trav- 
elled with  the  corps,  were  an  exceptional  class — as  rare  as  heroines  always 
are — a  dass,  representing  no  social  grade,  but  coming  from  all — ^belonging 
to  no  rank  or  age  of  life  in  particular;  sometimes  young  and  sometimes 
old,  sometimes  refined  and  sometimes  rude;  now  of  fragile  physical  aspect 
and  then  of  extraordinary  robustness — ^but  in  all  cases,  women  with  a 
mighty  love  and  earnestness  in  their  hearts — a  love  and  pity,  and  an  ability 
to  show  it  forth  and  to  labor  in  behalf  of  it,  equal  to  that  which  in  other 
departments  of  life,  distinguishes  poets,  philosophers,  sages  and  saints, 
from  ordinary  or  average  men. 
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Moved  by  an  indomitable  desire  to  serve  in  person  tbe  victims  of  wounds 
and  ncknees,  a  few  hundred  women,  impelled  by  instincts  which  assured 
them  of  their  ability  to  endure  the  hardship,  overcome  the  obstacles,  and 
adjust  themselves  to  the  unusual  and  unfemiuine  circumstances  in  which 
they  would  be  pboed — ^made  their  way  through  all  obstructions  at  home, 
and  at  the  seat  of  war,  or  in  the  hospitals,  to  the  bednsides  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  men.  Many  of  these  women  scandalized  their  friends  at  home 
by  what  seemed  their  Quixotic  resolution;  or,  they  led  their  families  under 
circumstances  which  involved  a  romantic  oblivion  of  the  recognized  and 
usual  duties  of  domestic  life;  they  forsook  their  own  children,  to  make 
diildren  of  a  whole  army  corps;  they  risked  their  lives  in  fevered  hospitals; 
they  lived  in  tents  or  slept  in  ambulance  wagons,  for  months  together;  they 
fell  sick  of  fevers  themselves,  and  after  long  illness,  returned  to  the  eld 
business  of  hospital  and  field  service.  They  carried  into  their  work  their 
womanly  tenderness,  their  copious  sympathies,  their  great-hearted  devo- 
tion— and  had  to  face  and  contend  with  the  cold  routine,  the  semi-savage 
professional  indifference,  which  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  makes  ordi- 
nary medical  supervision,  in  time  of  actual  war,  impersonal,  official,  unsym- 
pathetic and  abrupt  The  honest,  natural  jealousy  felt  by  surgeons-in- 
charge,  and  their  ward  masters,  of  all  outside  assistance,  made  it  necessary 
for  every  woman,  who  was  to  succeed  in  her  purpose  of  holding  her  place, 
and  really  serving  the  men,  to  study  and  practice  an  address,  an  adaptation 
and  a  patience,  of  which  not  one  candidate  in  ten  was  capable.  Doubtless 
nine-tenths  of  all  who  wished  to  offer  and  thought  themselves  capable  of 
this  service,  fiiiled  in  their  practical  efforts.  As  many  women  fancied  them- 
selves capable  of  enduring  hospital  life,  as  there  are  always  in  every  college, 
youth  who  believe  they  can  become  distinguished  authors,  poets  and  states- 
men. But  only  the  few  who  had  a  genius  for  the  work,  continued  in  it,  and 
succeeded  in  elbowing  room  for  themselves  through  the  never-ending 
obstacles,  jealousies  and  chagrins  that  beset  the  service.  Every  woman 
who  keeps  her  place  in  a  general  hospital,  or  a  corps  hospital,  has  to  prove 
her  title  to  be  trusted;  her  tact,  discretion,  endurance  and  strength  of  nerve 
and  fibre.  No  one  woman  succeeded  in  rendering  years  of  hospital  service, 
who  was  not  an  exceptional  person — a  woman  of  larger  heart,  clearer  head, 
finer  enthusiasm,  and  more  mingled  tact,  courage,  firmness  and  holy  will — 
than  one  in  a  thousand  of  her  sex.  A  grander  collection  of  women — 
whether  considered  in  their  intellectual  or  their  moral  qualities,  their  heads 
or  their  hearts,  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  of  knowing,  than  the  women 
I  saw  in  the  hospitals;  they  were  the  flower  of  their  sex.  Great  as  were 
the  labors  of  thosa  who  superintended  the  operations  at  home- H)f  collecting 
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and  preparing  sappties  for  the  hospitals  and  the  field,  I  cannot  bat  think 
tiiat  the  women  who  lived  in  the  hospitals,  or  among  the  soldiers,  required  a 
force  of  character  and  a  glow  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  of  a  rarer  kind. 
They  were  really  heroines.  They  conquered  their,  feminine  sensibility  at 
the  sight  of  blood  and  wounds;  their  native  antipathy  to  disorder,  oonfti- 
sion  and  violence ;  subdued  the  rebellious  delicacy  of  their  more  exqniaite 
senses;  lived  coarsely,  and  dressed  and  slept  rudely;  they  studied  the 
caprices  of  men  to  whom  their  ties  were  simply  human — men  often  igno- 
rant, feeble-minded — out  of  their  senses — ^raving  with  pain  and  fever;  they 
had  a  still  harder  service  to  bear  with  the  pride,  the  official  arrogance,  the 
hardness  or  the  folly — perhaps  the  impertinence  and  presumption  of  half-^ 
trained  medical  men,  whom  the  urgencies  of  the  case  had  festened  on  the 
service.*  Their  position  was  always  critical,  equivocal,  suspected,  and  to 
be  justified  only  by  their  undeniable  and  conspicuous  merits ; — their  wisdom, 
patience  and  proven  eflSciency;  justified  by  the  love  and  reverence  they  ex- 
acted from  the  soldiers  themselves! 

True,  the  rewards  of  these  women  were  equal  to  their  sacrifices,  '^ey 
drew  their  pay  from  a  richer  treasury  than  that  of  the  United  States  Otrr- 
emment  I  never  knew  one  of  them  who  had  had  a  long  service,  whoae 
memory  of  the  grateful  looks  of  the  dying,  of  the  few  awkward  words  that 
feU  from  the  lips  of  thankful  convalescents,  or  the  speechless  eye-following 
of  the  dependent  soldier,  or  the  pressure  of  a  rough  hand,  softened  to 
womanly  gentieness  by  long  illness, — ^was  not  the  sweetest  treasure  of  all 
their  lives.  Nothing  in  the  power  of  the  Nation  to  give  or  to  say,  can  ever 
compare  for  a  moment  with  the  proud  satisfaction  which  every  braye 
soldier  who  risked  his  life  for  his  country,  always  carries  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  And  no  public  recognition,  no  thanks  from  a  saved  Nation,  can 
ever  add  anything  of  much  importance  to  the  rewards  of  those  who  tasted 
the  actual  joy  of  ministering  with  their  own  hands  and  hearts  to  the  wants 
of  one  sick  and  dying  man. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  about  the  influence  of  the  woric  of  the 
women  in  the  War  upon  the  strength  and  unanimity  of  the  public  senti- 
ment, and  on  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  army  itself  - 

The  participation  by  actual  work  and  service  in  the  labors  of  the  War, 


*  A  large  number  of  the  United  States  Army  and  volunteer  surgeons  were  in- 
deed men  of  the  highest  and  most  humane  character,  and  treated  the  women  who 
came  to  the  hospitals,  with  careful  and  scnipulous  consideration.  Some  women 
were  able  to  say  that  they  never  encountered  opposition  or  hindrance  from  any 
officials;  but  this  was  not  the  rule. 
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not  only  took  out  of  women's  hearto  the  soreness  which  unemployed  ener- 
gies or  incongraoos  pursuits  would  have  left  there,  hut  it  took  out  of  their 
mouths  ^e  murmurs  and  moans  which  their  deserted,  husbandless,  childless 
eondition  would  so  naturally  have  provoked.  The  women  by  their  call  to 
woik,  and  the  opportunity  of  pouring  their  energies,  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions  into  an  ever  open  and  practical  channel,  were  quieted,  reconciled, 
upheld.  The  weak  were  borne  upon  the  bosoms  of  the  strong.  Banded 
together,  and  working  together,  their  solicitude  and  uneasiness  were  alle- 
Tiated  Following  in  imagination  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  they  seemed 
to  be  present  on  the  field  and  in  the  ranks;  they  studied  the  course  of  the 
armies;  they  watched  the  policy  of  the  Government;  they  learned  the 
character  of  the  Generals;  they  threw  themselves  into  the  war!  And  so 
they  helped  wonderfully  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm,  or  to  rebuke  the  luke- 
wmrmness,  or  to  check  the  despondency  and  apathy  which  at  times  settled 
over  the  people.  Men  were  ashamed  to  doubt  where  women  trusted,  or  to 
murmur  where  they  submitted,  or  to  do  little  where  they  did  so  much.  If 
during  the  war,  home  life  had  gone  on  as  usual ;  women  engrossed  in  their 
domestio  or  social  cares;  shrinking  from  public  questions;  deferring  to  what 
their  husbands  or  brothers  told  them,  or  seeking  to  amuse  themselves  with 
aodal  pleasures  and  striving  to  forget  the  painful  strife  in  frivolous  caprices, 
it  would  have  had  a  fearful  effect  on  public  sentiment,  deepening  the  gloom 
of  every  reverse,  adding  to  the  discouragements  which  an  embarrassed 
oommerce  and  trade  brought  to  men's  hearts,  by  domestic  echoes  of  weari- 
ness of  the  strife,  and  favoring  the  growth  of  a  disaffected,  compromising, 
unpatriotic  feeling,  which  always  stood  ready  to  break  out  with  any  offered 
encouragement  A  sense  of  nearness  of  the  people  to  the  Government 
which  the  organization  of  the  women  effected,  enlarged  their  sympathies 
with  its  movements  and  disposed  them  to  patience.  Their  own  direct  ex- 
perience of  the  difficulties  of  all  co-operative  undertakings,  broadened  their 
riews  and  rendered  intelligible  the  delays  and  reverses  which  our  national 
oauae  suffered.  In  short  the  women  of  the  country  were  through  the  whole 
oonllict,  not  only  not  soUening  the  fibres  of  war,  but  they  were  actually 
strengthening  its  sinews  by  keeping  up  their  own  courage  and  that  of  their 
households,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  larger  and  more  public  life,  the 
broader  work  and  greater  field  fur  enterprise  and  self-sacrifice  afforded  them 
l^  their  direct  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldie  s.  They  drew  thousands  of 
hikewarm,  or  calculating,  or  self-saving  men  into  the  support  of  the  national 
cause  by  their  practical  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  They  proved  what  has 
again  and  again  been  demonstrated,  that  what  the  women  of  a  country  resolve 
ahall  be  done,  will  and  must  be  done.    They  shamed  recruits  into  the  ranks, 
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and  made  it  ahnoet  impossible  for  deserten,  or  oowmrda,  or  matingerers  to 
come  home ;  they  emptied  the  pockets  of  social  idlers,  or  wealthy  drones,  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  Aid  Societies ;  and  they  compelled  the  shops  and  do- 
mestic trade  of  all  cities  to  be  favorable  to  the  war.  The  American  women 
were  nearer  right  and  more  thoroughly  united  by  this  means,  and  their  own 
healthier  instincts,  than  the  American  men.  The  Army,  whose  bayonets 
were  glittering  needles,  advanced  with  more  unbroken  ranks,  and  exerted 
almost  a  greater  moral  force  than  the  army  that  carried  loaded  muskets. 

The  Aid  Societies  and  the  direct  oversight  the  women  sought  to  give  the 
men  in  the  field,  very  much  increased  the  reason  for  correspondence  between 
the  homes  and  the  tents. 

The  women  were  proud  to  write  what  those  at  the  hearth-stone  were 
doing  for  those  who  tended  the  camp-fires,  and  the  men  were  happy  and 
cheery  to  acknowledge  the  support  they  received  irom  this  home  sympathy. 
The  immense  correspondence  between  the  army  and  the  homes,  prodigious 
be3'ond  belief  as  it  was,  some  regiments  sending  home  a  thousand  letters  a 
week,  and  receiving  as  many  more  back ;  the  constant  transmission  to  the 
men  of  newspapers,  full  of  the  records  of  home  work  and  army  news,  pro- 
duced a  homogeneousness  of  feeling  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citiieDa, 
which  kept  the  men  in  the  field,  civilians,  and  made  the  people  at  home,  of 
both  sexes,  half-soldiers. 

Thus  there  never  grew  up  in  the  army  any  purely  military  and  anfi-sodal' 
or  anti-civil  sentiments.  The  soldiers  studied  and  appreciated  all  the  tune 
the  moral  causes  of  the  War,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  political  as  well 
as  military  complications.  They  felt  all  the  impulses  of  home  strengthen- 
ing their  arms  and  encourafring  their  hearts.  And  their  letters  home,  as  a 
rule,  were  designed  to  put  the  best  face  ujH)n  things,  and  to  encourage  their 
wives  and  sweet-hearts,  their  sisters  and  parents,  to  bear  their  absence  with 
fortitude,  and  even  with  cheerfulness. 

The  influence  on  the  tone  of  their  correspondence,  exerted  by  the  fact 
that  the  women  were  alwa^-s  working  for  the  Army,  and  that  the  soldiers 
always  knew  they  were  working,  and  were  always  receiving  evidence  of 
their  care,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  It  largely  ministered  to 
that  sympathetic  unity  between  the  soldiers  and  the  country,  which  made 
our  army  always  a  corrective  and  an  inspiration  to  our  Governmental  polipy, 
and  kept  up  that  fine  nn^iprocal  influence  between  ci>'il  and  military  life, 
which  gave  an  heroic  fibre  to  all  souls  at  home,  and  finally  restored  us  our 
soldiers  with  their  citison  hearts  boating  regularly  under  their  uniforms,  aa 
they  dropped  them  off  at  the  last  drum-tap. 

H.  W.  B. 
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Pfetriotiam  In  aooM  form,  an  attribute  of  woman  in  all  nations  and  cUmes— Its  aiodet  of  manifetta- 
tkm— Pmids  for  victory— Lamentatfons  for  the  death  of  a  heroic  leader— Personal  leadenhip  by 
women— The  aseaarination  of  tyrants— The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  national  armies— The 
bovpltals  established  by  the  Bmpress  Helena— The  Qeguines  and  their  successors— The  cantiuiAres, 
▼iTandi^rea,  etc. — Other  modes  in  which  women  manifested  their  patriotism- Florence  Nightingale 
and  her  labors— The  results — The  awakening  of  patriotic  zeal  among  American  women  at  the 
0|>ening  of  the  war— The  OTganlzation  of  philanthropic  effort— Hospital  nurses— Bliss  Dix's  re> 
jectioa  of  great  sumben  of  applicauts  on  account  of  youth — Hired  nurses — Their  serrices  gene- 
raUy  pfxunpted  by  patriotism  rather  than  pay— The  State  relief  agents  (ladies)  at  Washington— 
The  hospital  transport  system  of  the  Sanitary  Commission- Mrs.  Harris's,  Miss  Barton's,  Mrs. 
IWles*,  UiM  Oilson'a,  and  other  ladiee'  senrices  at  the  front  during  the  battles  of  1802— Services  of 
other  ladies  at  Chancel lorsville,  at  Gettysburg— The  Field  Relief  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
•errlces  of  ladies  in  the  later  battles — Voluntary  services  of  women  in  the  armies  in  the  field  at 
tba  West — Servioes  in  the  hospitals,  of  garrisons  and  fortified  towns— Soldiers'  homes  and  lodges, 
and  their  matrons — Homes  for  Refugees — Instruction  of  the  Freedmen — Refreshment  Saloons  at 
Philadelphia— Regular  visiting  of  hospitals  in  the  large  cities — ^The  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  and 
their  mode  of  operation — ^The  extraordinary  labors  of  the  managers  of  the  Branch  Societies — 
Oovemment  clothing  contracts — Mrs.  Springer,  Miss  Wormeley  and  Miss  Qilson — The  managers 
of  the  local  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies — The  sacrifices  made  by  the  poor  to  contribute  supplies-— 
Ezamplea — Hie  labors  of  the  young  and  the  old — Inscriptions  on  articles — The  poor  seamstress — 
Hve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat — ^The  five  dollar  gold  piece — ^The  army  of  martyrs — The  eflfect  of 
thia  female  patriotism  in  stimulating  the  courage  of  the  soldiers — Lack  of  persistence  in  this  work 
•moDf  the  Women  of  the  South — Pn-sent  and  future— Effect  of  patriotism  and  self-socriflcu  in 
•Isfvating  and  ennobling  the  female  character. 

I N  intense  and  passionate  love  of  country,  holding,  for 
the  time,  all  other  ties  in  abeyance,  has  been  a  not  un- 
common trait  of  character  among  women  of  all  countries 
and  climes,  throughout  the  ages  of  human  history.  In 
the  nomadic  races  it  assumed  the  form  of  attachment  to  the  patri- 
archal rules  and  chiefs  of  the  tribe ;  in  the  more  savji^  of  the 
localized  nations,  it  was  reverence  for  the  ruler,  coupled  with  a 
filial  regard  for  the  resting-places  and  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
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But  in  the  more  highly  organized  and  civilized  countr.es,  it 
was  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  its  religion,  its  sacred  traditions, 
its  history^  as  well  as  its  kings,  its  military  leaders^  and  its  priests, 
that  were  the  objects  of  the  deep  and  intense  patriotic  devotion  of 
its  noblest  and  most  gifted  women. 

The  manifestations  of  this  patriotic  zeal  were  diverse  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  country.  At  one 
time  it  contented  itself  with  triumphal  paeans  and  dances  over 
victories  won  by  the  nation's  armies^  as  in  the  case  of  Miriam  and 
the  maidens  of  Israel  at  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
Rod  Sea,  or  the  victories  of  the  armies  led  by  David  against  the 
Philistines;  or  in  tlie  most  heart-rending  lamentations  over  the 
fall  of  the  nation's  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  in  the  mourning 
of  the  Trojan  maidens  over  the  death  of  Hector ;  at  other  times, 
some  brave  and  heroic  spirit,  goaded  with  the  sense  of  her 
country's  wrongs,  girds  upon  her  own  fair  and  tender  form,  the 
armor  of  proof,  and  goes  forth,  the  self-constituted  but  eagerly 
welcomed  leader  of  its  mailed  hosts,  to  overthrow  the  nation's  foes. 
We  need  only  recal  Deborah,  the  avenger  of  the  Israelites  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  King  of  Canaan;  Boadicea,  the  daring 
Queen  of  the  Britons,  and  in  later  times,  the  heroic  but  hapless 
maid  of  Orleans,  Jeanne  d'Arc;  and  in  the  Hungarian  war  of 
1848,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Countess  Teleki,  as  examples  of 
tliese  female  patriots. 

In  rare  instances,  this  sense  of  the  nation's  sufferings  from  a 
tyrant's  oppression,  have  so  wrought  upon  the  sensitive  spirit,  as 
to  stimulate  it  to  the  determination  to  achieve  the  country's  free- 
dom by  the  assassination  of  the  oppressor.  It  was  thus  that  Jael 
brought  deliverance  to  her  country  by  the  murder  of  Sisera; 
Juditli,  by  the  assassination  of  Holofemes;  and  in  modem  times, 
Charlotte  Corday  sought  the  rescue  of  France  from  the  grasp  of 
the  murderous  despot,  Marat,  by  plunging  the  poniard  to  his 
heart. 

A  far  nobler,  though  less  demonstrative  manifestation  of  patri- 
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otic  devotion  than  either  of  these,  is  that  which  has  prompted 
women  in  all  ages  to  become  ministering  angels  to  the  sick,  the 
saffering,  and  the  wounded  among  their  countrymen  who  have 
periled  life  and  health  in  the  nation's  cause. 

Occasionally,  even  in  the  earliest  recorded  wars  of  antiquity,  we 
find  high-born  maidens  administering  solace  to  the  wounded 
heroes  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  attempting  to  heal  their  wounds 
by  the  appliances  of  their  rude  and  simple  surgery;  but  it  was 
only  the  fiivorite  leaders,  never  the  common  soldier,  or  the  subor- 
dinate officer,  who  received  these  gentle  attentions.  The  influence 
of  Christianity,  in  its  earlier  development,  tended  to  expand  the 
sympathies  and  open  the  heart  of  woman  to  all  gentle  and  holy 
influences,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  wounded  Christian  soldiers 
were,  where  it  was  possible,  nursed  and  cared  for  by  those  of  the 
same  &ith,  both  men  and  women. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Empress  Helena  established  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  empire,  on  the  routes  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  caused  them  to  be  carefully  nursed. 
In  the  dark  ages  that  followed,  and  amid  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  uprearing  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms  that 
succeeded,  there  was  little  room  or  thought  of  mercy;  but  the  fair- 
haired  women  of  the  North  encouraged  their  heroes  to  deeds  of 
valor,  and  at  times,  ministered  in  their  rude  way  to  their  wounds. 
The  monks,  at  their  monasteries,  rendered  some  care  and  aid  to 
the  wounded  in  return  for  their  exemption  from  plunder  and  ra- 
pine, and  in  the  ninth  century,  an  order  of  women  consecrated  to 
the  work,  the  Beguines,  predecessors  of  the  modem  Sisters  of 
Charity,  was  established  "  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  armies  which  then,  and  for  centuries  afterward,  scarred  the 
fik«  of  continental  Europe  with  battle-fields."  With  the  Beguines, 
however,  and  their  successors,  patriotism  was  not  so  much  the 
controlling  motive  of  action,  as  the  attainment  of  merit  by  those 
deeds  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice. 

In  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  the  early  part 
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of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  while  the  hospitals  had  a  moderate 
share  of  fair  ministrants^  chiefly  of  the  religious  orders,  the  only 
female  service  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  camp,  often  the  soene  of 
&tal  epidemics,  was  that  of  the  cantiniSf^es,  mvandi^eSfJUles  du 
regiment,  and  other  camp  followers,  who,  at  some  risk  of  reputa- 
tion, accompanied  the  armies  in  their  march,  and  brought  to  the 
wounded  and  often  dying  soldier,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
draught  of  water  which  quenched  his  raging  thirst,  or  the  cordial, 
which  sustained  his  fast  ebbing  strength  till  relief  could  come. 
Humble  of  origin,  and  little  circumspect  in  morals  as  many  of 
these  women  were,  they  are  yet  deserving  of  credit  for  the  courage 
and  patriotism  which  led  them  to  brave  all  the  horrors  of  death, 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  wounded  of  the  regiments  to  which 
they  were  attached.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war  in 
1854,  though  there  had  been  much  that  was  praiseworthy  in  the 
manifestations  of  female  patriotism  in  comiection  with  the  move- 
ments of  great  armies,  there  had  never  been  any  systematic  mini^ 
tration,  prompted  by  patriotic  devotion,  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
sick  and  wounded  of  those  armies. 

There  were  yet  other  modes,  however,  in  which  the  women  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  manifested  their  love  of  their  country. 
The  Spartan  mother,  who,  witliout  a  tear,  presented  her  sons  with 
their  shields,  with  the  stern  injunction  to  return  with  them,  or 
upon  them,  that  is,  with  honor  untarnished,  or  dead, — ^the  &ir 
dames  and  maidens  of  Carthage,  who  divested  themselves  of  their 
beautiful  tresses,  to  ftu-nish  bowstrings  for  their  soldiers, — the 
Jewish  women  who  preferred  a  death  of  torture,  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  power  of  the  tyrant  over  their  country's  rulers, 
and  their  fidth — ^the  women  of  the  Pays-de  Vaud,  whose  moun- 
tain fiistnefises  and  churches  were  dearer  to  them  than  life — ^the 
thousands  of  wives  and  mothers,  who  in  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  in  our  recent  war,  gave  up  fireely  at  their  country's  call, 
tlieir  best  beloved,  regretting  only  that  they  had  no  more  to  give; 
knowing  full  well,  that  in  giving  them  up  they  condemned 
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themselves  to  penury  and  want,  to  hard,  grinding  toil,  and 
privations  such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced,  and  not  im- 
probably to  the  rending,  by  the  rude  vicissitudes  of  war,  of  those 
ties,  dearer  than  life  itself — ^those  who  in  the  presence  of  ruffians, 
capable  of  any  atrocity  dared,  and  in  many  cases  suflfered,  a  violent 
death,  and  indignities  worse  than  death,  by  their  fearless  defense 
of  the  cause  and  flag  of  their  country — and  yet  again,  those  who, 
in  peril  of  their  lives,  for  the  love  they  bore  to  their  country, 
guided  hundreds  of  escaped  prisoners,  through  the  regions  haunted 
by  foes,  to  safety  and  freedom — all  these  and  many  others,  whose 
deeds  of  heroism  we  have  not  space  so  much  as  to  name,  have 
shown  their  love  of  country  as  fully  and  worthily,  as  those  who 
in  hospital,  in  camp  or  on  battle-field  have  ministered  to  the 
battle-scarred  hero,  or  those  who,  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  have 
led  their  hosts  to  the  deadly  charge,  or  the  fierce  affray  of  con- 
tending armies. 

Florence  Nightingale,  an  English  gentlewoman,  of  high  social 
position  and  remarkable  executive  powers,  was  the  first  of  her 
sex,  at  least  among  English-speaking  nations,  to  systematize  the 
patriotic  ardor  of  her  countrywomen,  and  institute  such  measures 
of  reform  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  military 
hospitals,  as  should  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  speedy  recovery 
of  their  inmates.  She  had  voluntarily  passed  through  the  course 
of  training,  required  of  the  hospital  nurses  and  assistants,  in 
Pastor  Fliedner^s  Deaconess'  Institution,  at  Kaiscrswerth  on  the 
Rhine,  before  she  entered  upon  her  great  mission  in  the  hospitals 
at  Scutari.  She  was  ably  seconded  in  her  labors  by  other  ladies 
of  rank  from  England,  who,  actuated  only  by  patriotic  zeal,  gave 
themselves  to  the  work  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  cheerful- 
ness out  of  gloom,  cleanliness  out  of  the  most  revolting  filth,  and 
the  sunshine  of  health  out  of  the  lazar  house  of  corruption  and 
death.  In  this  heroic  undertaking  they  periled  their  lives,  more 
certainly,  than  those  who  took  part  in  the  fierce  charge  of  Bala- 
clava.    Some  fell  victims  to  their  untiring  zeal;  others,  and  Miss 
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Nightingale  among  the  number,  were  rendered  hopeless  invalids 
for  life,  by  tlieir  exertions. 

Fifty  years  of  peace  had  rendered  our  nation  more  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  war,  than  was  Great  Britain,  when, 
at  the  close  of  forty  years  of  quiet,  she  again  marshalled  her 
troops  in  battle  array.  But  though  the  transition  was  sudden 
from  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  din  and  tumult  of  war,  and  the 
blundern,  both  from  inexperience  and  dogged  adherence  to  rou- 
tine, were  innumerable,  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  hearts  of  the  gentler  sex,  were  resolutely  set  upon  one.thing; 
tliat  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  nation  should  be  cared  for,  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  as  the  soldiers  of  no  nation  had  ever  been 
before.  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  Sewing  Circles  for  the  soldiers, 
and  Societies  for  llelief,  sprang  up  simultaneously  with  the  organ- 
ization of  regiments,  in  even'  village,  town,  and  citj'  throughout 
the  North.  Individual  benevolence  kept  pace  with  organised 
charity,  and  the  managers  of  the  freight  trains  and  expresses, 
running  to^^1mi  Washington,  were  in  despair  at  the  fearful  accu- 
mulation of  freight  for  the  si>ldiers,  demanding  instant  transpor- 
tation. It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  waste  and  loss  in 
this  lavish  outinniring;  but  it  was  a  manifestation  of  the  patriotic 
teeling  wliieh  throblxil  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  which, 
through  four  y«u«  of  war,  never  ceased  or  diminished  aught  of 
its  zeal,  or  its  abundtuit  lilK'nility.  It  was  telt  instinctively,  that 
tlieri'  would  s«K>n  Ix"  a  demand  for  nurses  for  the  sick  and 
woundeil,  and  lin\l  by  tlie  noble  example  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gak\  tluuigh  t4X>  ot\en  without  her  practical  training,  thousands 
of  young,  fair,  and  higlily  ixlucateil  women  ofiered  themselves  for 
the  work,  and  stn>ve  for  opix>rtiinities  for  their  gentle  ministry, 
as  in  other  ilays  they  might  have  striven  for  the  prizes  of  fortune. 

Soon  iMTtler  emerginl  tV\>m  theohai^  of  benevolent  impulse;  the 
SanitHT}*  Oonunission  and  it^^  aAiliated  S^xneties  organized  and 
wisely  dinvt<Hi  nuioh  of  the  philanthn^^Hc  eflbrt,  which  would 
otherwise'  liave  tsiilixl  of  ai\vtnpli>hing  its  intended  work  through 
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misdiieotion;  while  other  Commissions,  Associations^  and  skil- 
fully managed  personal  labors,  supplemented  what  was  lacking  in 
its  earlier  movements,  and  ere  long  the  Christian  Commission 
added  intellectoal  and  religious  aliment  to  its  supplies  for  the 
wants  of  the  physical  man. 

Of  the  thousands  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  Hospital 
Nmses,  the  greater  part  were  rgccted  promptly  by  the  stern,  but 
experienced  lady,  to  whom  the  Government  had  confided  the 
delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  making  the  selection.  The 
ground  of  rejection  was  usually  the  youthfulness  of  the  appli- 
cants; a  sufficient  reason,  doubtless,  in  most  cases,  since  the  en- 
thusiasm, mingled  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  with  romance, 
whidi  had  prompted  the  offer,  would  often  fidter  before  the  ex- 
trranely  unpoetic  realities  of  a  nurse's  duties,  and  the  youth  and 
often  frail  health  of  the  applicants  would  soon  cause  them  to 
give  way  under  labors  which  required  a  mature  strength,  a  firm 
wiU,  and  skill  in  all  household  duties.  Yet  "to  err  is  human,'' 
and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  as  it  probably  did  not  Miss  Dix,  to 
learn,  that  in  a  few  instances,  those  whom  she  had  refused  to  com- 
mission on  account  of  their  youthfulness,  proved  in  other  fields, 
their  possession  of  the  very  highest  qualifications  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Miss  Gilson  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  instances;  and  it  reflects  no  discredit  on  Miss  Dix's 
powers  of  discrimination,  that  she  should  not  have  disc^overwl,  in 
that  girlish  face,  the  indications  of  those  high  abilities,  of  which 
their  possessor  was  as  yet  probably  uuconwious.  The  rejection 
of  so  many  of  these  volunteer  nurses  nt^ocssitatcd  the  appointment 
of  many  from  another  class, — ^young  women  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion, but  generally  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  in  whose  hearts 
the  fire  of  patriotism  was  not  less  ardent  and  glowing  than  in 
those  of  their  wealthier  sisters.  Many  of  these,  though  they 
would  have  preferred  to  perform  their  labors  without  fee  or 
reward,  were  compelled,  from  the  necessities  of  those  at  home,  to 
accept  the  wholly  inadequate  pittance  (twelve  dollars  a  month 
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and  theii  food)  which  was  offered  them  by  the  Grovemmenty  bat 
they  served  in  their  several  stations  with  a  fidelity,  intelligence, 
and  patient  devotion  which  no  money  could  purchase.  The  tes- 
timony received  from  all  quarters  to  the  faithfulness  and  great 
moral  worth  of  these  nurses,  is  greatly  to  their  honor.  Not  one 
of  them,  so  &r  as  we  can  learn,  ever  disgraced  her  calling,  or 
gave  cause  for  reproach.  We  fear  that  so  general  an  encomium 
could  not  truthfully  be  bestowed  on  all  the  volunteer  nurses. 

But  nursing  in  the  hospitals,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  work 
to  which  patriotism  called  American  women.  There  was  the 
collection  and  forwarding  to  the  field,  there  to  be  distributed  by 
the  chaplains,  or  some  specially  appointed  agent,  of  those  supplies 
which  the  families  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  so  earnestly  desired 
to  send  to  them;  socks,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  havelocks,  and 
delicacies  in  the  way  of  food.  The  various  states  had  their  agents, 
generally  ladies,  in  Washington,  who  performed  these  duties,  da- 
ring the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  while  as  yet  the  Sanitary 
Commission  had  not  fully  organized  its  system  of  Field  Relief. 
In  the  West,  every  considerable  town  furnished  its  quota  of  sup- 
plies, and,  after  every  battle,  voluntary  agents  undertook  their 
distribution. 

During  McClellan's  peninsular  campaign,  a  Hospital  Transport 
service  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  numbered  among  its  members  several  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  high  social  position,  whose  labors  in  improvising,  often  from 
the  scantiest  possible  supplies,  the  means  of  comfort  and  healing 
for  the  fever-stricken  and  wounded,  resulted  in  the  preservation 
of  hundreds  of  valuable  lives. 

Mrs.  John  Harris,  the  devoted  and  heroic  Secretary  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  had  already,  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  encountered  all  the  discomforts  and  annoyances 
of  a  life  in  the  camp,  to  render  what  assistance  she  could  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  while  they  were  yet  in  the  field  or  camp  hos- 
pital.    At  Cedar  Mountain,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles  of 
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August,  in  Pope's  Campaign,  Miss  Barton,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Fales,  and 
some  others  also  brought  supplies  to  the  field,  and  ministered  to 
the  wounded,  while  the  shot  and  shell  were  crashing  around 
them,  and  Antietam  had  its  representatives  of  the  &ir  sex,  angels 
of  mercy,  but  for  whose  tender  and  judicious  ministrations,  hun- 
dreds and  perhaps  thousands  would  not  have  seen  another  morn- 
ing's light.  In  the  race  for  Richmond  which  followed.  Miss 
Barton's  train  was  hospital  and  diet  kitchen  to  the  Ninth  Corps, 
and  much  of  the  time  for  the  other  Corps  also.  At  Fredericks- 
burg, Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs.  Plummer,  Mrs.  Fales,  and 
Miss  Barton,  and  we  believe  also,  Miss  Gilson,  were  all  actively 
engaged.  A  part  of  the  same  noble  company,  though  not  all, 
were  at  Chanoellorsville. 

At  Gettysburg,  Mrs.  Harris  was  present  and  actively  engaged, 
and  as  soon  as  the  battle  ceased,  a  delegation  of  ladies  connected 
with  the  Sanitary  Commission  toiled  most  faithfiiUy  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Field  Relief  Corps  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
with  its  numerous  male  and  female  collaborators,  after,  or  at  the 
time  of  all  the  great  battles,  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  and  a  number  of  efficient  independent  workers, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  constantly  swelling  tide  of 
human  suffering,  especially  during  that  period  of  less  than  ninety 
days,  when  more  than  ninety  thousand  men,  wounded,  dying,  or 
dead,  covered  the  battle-fields  with  their  gore. 

In  the  West,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  subsequent 
engagements  of  Buell's  campaign,  women  of  the  highest  social 
position  visited  the  battle-field,  and  encountered  its  horrors,  to 
minister  to  those  who  were  suffering,  and  bring  them  relief. 
Among  these,  the  names  of  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Wallace,  the  widow 
of  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh; 
of  Mrs.  Harvey,  the  widow  of  Grovernor  Louis  Harvey  of  Wis- 
consin, who  was  drowned  while  on  a  mission  of  philanthropy  to 
the  W  sconsin  soldiers  wounded  at  Shiloh ;  and  the  sainted  Mar- 
io 
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garet  E.  Breckinridge  of  St.  Louis,  will  be  readily  recalled. 
During  Grant's  Yicksburg  campaign,  as  well  as  after  Bosecrans' 
battles  of  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga,  there  were  many  of 
these  heroic  women  who  braved  all  discomforts  and  difficulties  to 
bring  healing  and  comfort  to  the  gallant  soldiers  who  had  &lleQ 
on  the  field.  Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  of  Chicago,  visited 
Grant's  camp  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  more  than  once,  and  by 
their  exertions,  saved  his  army  from  scurvy;  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs, 
Bickerdyke,  and  several  others  are  deserving  of  mention  for  their 
untiring  zeal  botli  in  these  and  Sherman's  Georgian  campaigns* 
Mrs.  Bickerdyke  has  won  undying  renown  throughout  the 
Western  armies  as  pre-eminently  the  friend  of  tlie  private  soldier. 

As  our  armies,  csjiecially  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  won 
more  and  more  of  the  enemy's  territory',  the  important  towns  of 
which  were  immediately  occupied  as  garrisons,  hospital  posts, 
and  secondary  bases  of  the  armies,  the  work  of  nursing  and  pro- 
viding special  diet  and  c^omfort  in  the  gonenil  hospitals  at  these 
posts,  which  were  often  of  great  extent,  involved  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  frequently  serious  privation,  and  i)ersonal  discomfort 
on  the  part  of  the  nurses.  Some  of  these  who  volunteered  for 
the  work  were  remarkable  for  their  earnest  and  faithful  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers,  under  circumstances  which  would  have  dis- 
heartened any  but  the  most  resolute  spirits.  We  may  name 
without  invidiousness  among  these,  Mrs.  Colfax,  Miss  MaertJE, 
Miss  Melcenia  Elliott,  Miss  Parsons,  Miss  Adams,  and  Miss 
Brayton,  who,  with  many  others,  perhaps  equally  faithful,  by 
their  constant  assiduity  in  their  duties,  have  given  proof  of  their 
ardent  love  of  their  country. 

To  provide  for  the  great  numbers  of  men  discharged  from  the 
hospitals  while  yet  feeble  and  ill,  and  without  the  means  of  going 
to  their  often  distant  homes,  and  the  hundreds  of  enfeebled  and 
mutilated  soldiers,  whose  days  of  service  were  over,  and  who, 
often  in  great  bodily  weakness,  nought  to  obtain  the  \my  due 
them  from  the  Government,  and  not  unseldom  died  in  the  effort; 
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tihe  United  States  Sanitary  CbmrniaBion  and  the  Western  Sani- 
tary (Commission  established  Soldiers'  Homes  at  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Nashville,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
Vieksbnrg,  and  other  places.  In  these,  these  disabled  men 
fbond  food  and  shelter,  medical  attendance  when  needed,  assist- 
ance in  collecting  their  dues,  and  aid  in  their  transportation 
homeward.  To  each  of  these  institutions,  a  Matrou  was  assigned, 
often  with  female  assistants.  The  duties  of  these  Matrons  were 
extremely  arduous,  but  they  were  performed  most  nobly.  To 
some  of  these  homes  were  attached  a  department  for  the  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  who  had  come  on 
to  care  for  them,  and  who  often  found  themselves,  when  ready  to 
return,  penniless,  and  without  a  shelter.  To  these,  a  helping 
hand,  and  a  kind  welcome,  was  ever  extended. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  Soldiers'  Lodges,  established  at 
some  temporary  stopping-places  on  the  routes  to  and  from  the 
great  battle-fields;  places  where  the  soldier,  fainting  from  his 
wearisome  march,  found  refreshment,  and  if  sick,  shelter  and 
care;  and  the  wounded,  on  their  distressing  journey  from  the 
battle-field  to  the  distant  hospitals,  received  the  geutle  ministra- 
tions of  women,  to  allay  their  thirst,  relieve  their  painful  posi- 
tions, and  strengthen  their  wearied  bodies  for  further  journeyings. 
There  were  also,  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  many  other  of  the 
Northern  cities.  Soldiers'  Homes  or  Depots,  not  generally  con- 
nected with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  which  invalid  soldiers 
were  cared  for  and  their  interests  protected.  In  all  these  there 
were  efiicient  and  capable  Matrons.  In  the  West,  there  were 
also  Homes  for  Refugees,  fiimilies  of  poor  whites  generally  though 
not  always  sufierers  for  their  Union  sentiments,  sent  north  by  the 
military  commanders  from  all  the  States  involved  in  the  rebel- 
lion. Reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  often  suffering 
absolute  starvation,  usually  dirty  and  of  uncleanly  habits,  in 
many  cases  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  inteiLsely  indolent,  these 
poor  creatures  had  often  little  to  recommend  them  to  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  their  northern  friendB,  save  their  oomnum  humanily,  and 
their  childlike  attachment  to  the  Union  cause*  Yet  on  theae^ 
women  of  high  culture  and  refinement,  women  who,  but  for  tlia 
fire  of  patriotism  which  burned  in  their  hearts,  would  have  tamed 
away,  sickened  at  the  mental  and  moral  d^radation  which  seemed 
])roof  against  all  instruction  or  tenderness,  bestowed  their  constant 
and  unwearying  care,  endeavoring  to  rouse  in  them  the  instinct 
of  neatness  and  the  love  of  household  duties;  instructing  their 
children,  and  instilling  into  the  darkened  minds  of  the  adultB 
some  ideas  of  religious  duty,  and  some  gleams  of  iutelligenoe. 
No  mission  to  the  heathen  of  India,  of  Tartary,  or  of  the  African 
coasts,  could  possibly  have  been  more  hopeless  and  discouraging; 
but  they  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  in  many  instances 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  these  poor  people  restored  to  their 
southern  homes,  with  higher  aims,  hopes,  and  aspirations,  and 
with  better  habits,  and  more  intelligence,  than  they  had  ever 
before  possessed. 

The  camps  and  settlements  of  the  freedmen  were  also  the  ob- 
jects of  philanthropic  care.  To  these,  many  highly  educated 
women  volunteered  to  go,  and  establishing  schools,  endeavored  to 
raise  these  former  slaves  to  the  comprehension  of  their  privil^es 
and  duties  as  free  men.  The  work  was  arduous,  for  though  there 
was  a  stronger  desire  for  learning,  and  a  quicker  apprehension  of 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  among  the  freedmen  than  among 
the  refugees,  their  slave  life  had  made  them  fickle,  imtruthful,  and 
to  some  extent,  dishonest  and  unchaste.  Yet  the  &ithful  and 
indefatigable  teachers  found  their  labors  wonderfully  successful, 
and  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good. 

Another  and  somewhat  unique  manifestation  of  the  patriotism 
of  our  American  women,  was  the  service  of  the  Refreshment 
Saloons  at  Philadelphia.  For  four  years,  the  women  of  that  por- 
tion of  Philadelphia  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
responded,  by  night  or  by  day,  to  the  signal  gun,  fired  whenever 
one  or  more  regiments  of  soldiers  were  passing  through  the  city. 
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and  hastening  to  the  Volunteer  or  the  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment 
SttloonSy  spread  before  the  soldiers  an  ample  repast,  and  served 
tiiem  with  a  cordiality  and  heartiness  deserving  all  praise.  Four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  fed  by  these  willing  hands  and 
genapous  hearts,  and  in  hospitals  connected  with  both  Refreshment 
Saloons  the  sick  were  tenderly  cared  for. 

In  the  large  general  hospitals  of  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  the  volun- 
teer and  paid  nurses,  there  were  committees  of  ladies,  who,  on 
alternate  days,  or  on  single  days  of  each  week,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  hospitals,  bringing  delicacies  and  luxuries,  preparing 
special  dishes  for  the  invalid  soldiers,  writing  to  their  friends  for 
them,  etc.  To  this  sacred  duty,  many  women  of  high  social 
position  devoted  themselves  steadily  for  nearly  three  years,  alike 
amid  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold,  never  failing  of 
yisiting  the  patients,  to  whom  their  coming  was  the  most  joyous 
event  of  the  otherwise  gloomy  day. 

But  these  varied  forms  of  manifestation  of  patriotic  zeal  would 
have  been  of  but  little  material  service  to  the  soldiers,  had  there 
not  been  behind  them,  throughout  the  loyal  North,  a  vast  net- 
work of  organizations  extending  to  every  village  and  hamlet,  for 
raising  money  and  preparing  and  forwarding  supplies  of  what- 
ever was  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  spontaneity  and  universality  of  these 
organizations  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  were  an  out- 
growth alike  of  the  patriotism  and  the  systematizing  tendencies 
cf  the  people  of  the  North.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  zeal  which  led  to  their  formation  would  soon  have  cooled, 
and,  perhaps,  this  would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  two  causes, 
viz, :  that  they  very  early  became  parts  of  more  comprehensive 
f»;ganizations  officered  by  women  of  untiring  energy,  and  the 
most  exalted  patriotic  devotion;  and  that  the  events  of  the  war 
constantly  kept  alive  the  zeal  of  a  few  in  each  society,  who 
sparred  on  the  laggards,  and  encouraged  the  faint<-hearted.     These 
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Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  Ladies'  Aid  Associations,  Alert  Globe, 
Soldiers'  Relief  Societies,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  were 
called,  were  usually  auxiliary  to  some  Society  in  the  larger  cities, 
to  which  their  several  contributions  of  money  and  supplies  weare 
sent,  by  which  their  activity  and  labors  were  directed,  and  whidi 
generally  forwarded  to  some  central  source  of  supply,  their  dona- 
tions and  its  own.  The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  had 
its  branches,  known  under  various  names,  as  Branch  CommissioiiB, 
General  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  Associates,  Local  Sanitary  Com- 
missions, etc.,  at  Boston,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Buflbloi, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  and  three  central  organisa^ 
tions,  the  Women's  Central  Association  of  Relief,  in  New  York, 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  at  Washington,  and  the  Western  Depot 
of  Supplies,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Affiliated  to  these  were 
over  twelve  thousand  local  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies.  The  Western 
Sanitary  Commission  had  but  one  central  organization,  besides  its 
own  depot,  viz. :  The  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,  of  St.  Louis, 
which  had  a  very  considerable  number  of  auxiliaries  in  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  The  Christian  Commission  had  its  branches  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  BuflFalo,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis,  and  several  thousand  local  organizations 
reported  to  these.  Aside  from  these  larger  bodies,  there  were  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Association  of  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  auxil- 
iaries in  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  Ladies'  Relief  Association, 
the  New  England  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  of  New  York; 
and  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Sanitary  Commissions 
in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  State  Relief  Societies  in  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  other  States, 
with  their  representative  organizations  in  Washington.  Several 
Central  Aid  Societies  having  large  numbers  of  auxiliaries,  acted 
independently  for  the  first  two  years,  but  were  eventually  merged 
in  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Prominent  among  these  were  the 
Hartford  Ladies'  Aid  Societ)-,  having  numerous  auxiliaries 
throughout  Connecticut,  the  Pittsburg  Relii^f  Committee,  draw- 
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ing  its  sapplies  from  the  circnimjaoent  country,  and  we  believe, 
also,  the  Penn  Belief  Society,  an  organization  among  the  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  The  supplies  for  the  Volunteer 
and  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment  Saloons  of  Philadelphia,  were 
tsoDtribiited  by  the  citiza  is  of  that  city  and  vicinity. 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  by  these  various  organizations,  a 
8om  exceeding  fifiy  millions  of  dollars  was  raised,  during  a  little 
mcHre  than  fomr  years,  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers, 
their  fiunilies,  their  widows,  and  their  orphans,  we  may  be  certain 
fchat  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  work  done  by  them.  Of  this 
aggregate  of  labor,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate  idea.  The 
ladies  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Branch  or  Central  organiza- 
tions, worked  day  after  day,  during  the  long  and  hot  days  of 
munmer,  and  the  brief  but  cold  ones  of  winter,  as  assiduously 
and  steadily,  as  any  merchant  in  his  counting-house,  or  the 
banker  at  his  desk,  and  exhibited  business  abilities,  order,  fore- 
sight^ judgment,  and  tact,  such  as  are  possessed  by  very  few  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  business  in  the  country.  The  extent 
of  their  operations,  too,  was  in  several  instances  commensurate 
with  that  of  some  of  our  merchant  princes.  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler  and  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  of  the  Women's  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Relief  at  New  York,  received  and  disbursed  in  sup- 
plies and  money,  several  millions  of  dollars  in  value;  Mrs. 
Rouse,  Miss  Mary  Clark  Brayton,  and  Miss  Ellen  F.  Terry,  of 
fclie  Cleveland  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  somewhat  more  than  a  mil- 
lion ;  Miss  Abby  May,  of  Boston,  not  far  from  the  same  amount ; 
Mrs.  H<^,  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  of  the  N.  W.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, over  a  million ;  while  Mrs.  Seymour,  of  Buffalo,  Miss 
Valeria  Campbell,  of  Detroit,  Mrs.  Colt,  of  Milwaukie,  Miss 
Rachel  W.  McFadden,  of  Pittsburg,  Mrs.  Hoadley,  and  Mrs. 
Mendenhall,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  Miss  H.  A.  Adams, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Ladies^  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  Joel  Jones,  and  Mrs. 
John  Harris,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ijadies'  Aid  Society,  Mrs. 
Stranahan,  and  Mrs.  Archer,  of  Brooklyn,  if  they  did  not  do 
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quite  so  large  a  .business,  at  least  rivaled  the  merchants  of  the 
smaller  cities,  in  the  extent  of  their  disbursements;  and  when  it 
is  considered,  that  these  ladies  were  not  only  the  managers  and 
financiers  of  their  transactions,  but  in  most  cases  the  book- 
keei)ers  also,  we  think  their  right  to  be  r^arded  as  poeseaaiiig 
superior  business  qualifications  will  not  be  questioned. 

But  some  of  these  lady  managers  possessed  still  other  claims 
to  our  respect,  for  their  laborious  and  self-sacrificing  patriotisiii* 
It  occurred  to  several  ladies  in  different  sections  of  the  fsounixy, 
as  they  ascertained  the  suffering  condition  of  some  of  the  fiuni- 
lies  of  the  soldiers,  (the  early  volunteers,  it  nvill  be  remembered, 
received  no  bounties,  or  very  trifling  ones),  that  if  they  oould 
secure  for  them,  at  remunerative  prices,  the  making  of  the  sd- 
diers'  uniforms,  or  of  the  hospital  bedding  and  clothing,  they 
might  thus  render  them  independent  of  charity,  and  capable  of 
self-support. 

Three  ladies  (and  perhaps  more),  Mrs.  Springer,  of  St.  Louis, 
in  belialf  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  that  city,  Miss  Katherine 
P.  Wormeley,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Gilson,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  applied  to  the  Gk)vernmental  purveyors  of  clothing, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  work.  There  was  necessarily 
considerable  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.  The  army 
of  contractors  opposed  them  strongly,  and  in  the  end,  these  ladies 
were  each  obliged  to  take  a  contract  of  large  amount  themselves, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  work  to  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  soldiers.  Li  St.  Louis,  the  terms  of  the  contract  were 
somewhat  more  favorable  than  at  the  East,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  one,  another  was  taken  up,  and  about  four  hundred  women 
were  supplied  with  remunerative  work  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  war.  The  terms  of  the  contract  necessitated  the  careful  in- 
spection of  the  clothing,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being  well  made, 
by  the  lady  contractors;  but  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  all  cut  and 
prepared  for  the  sewing-women  by  Mrs.  Springer  and  her  asso- 
ciates, who,  giving  their  services  to  this  work,  divided  among 
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their  employes  the  entire  sum  received  for  each  contract,  paying 
them  weekly  for  their  work.  The  strong  competition  at  tlie  East, 
rendered  the  price  paid  for  the  work,  for  which  contracts  were 
taken  by  Mias  Wormeley  and  Miss  Gilson,  less  than  at  the  West, 
but  Miss  Gilson,  and,  we  believe.  Miss  Wormeley  also,  raised  an 
additional  sum,  and  paid  to  the  sewing-women  more  than  tlie 
contract  price  for  the  work.  It  required  a  spirit  thoroughly 
imbued  with  patriotism  and  philanthropy  to  carry  on  this  work, 
for  the  drudgery  connected  with  it  was  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
strength  of  those  who  undertook  it  In  the  St.  Louis  contracts, 
the  officers  and  managers  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  rendered  as- 
sistance to  Mrs.  Springer,  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  so  far  as 
they  could,  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  one  of  their  number,  the 
late  Mrs.  Palmer,  spent  a  portion  ,of  every  day  in  visiting  the 
soldiers'  finmilies  who  were  thus  employed,  and  whenever  addi- 
tional aid  was  needed,  it  was  cheerfully  and  promptly  bestowed. 
In  this  noble  work  of  Christian  charity,  Mrs.  Palmer  overtasked 
her  physical  powers,  and  after  a  long  illness,  she  passed  from 
earth,  to  be  reckoned  among  that  list  of  noble  martyrs,  who  sacri- 
ficed life  for  the  cause  of  their  coimtry. 

But  it  was  not  the  managers  and  leaders  of  these  central  asso- 
ciations alone  whose  untiring  exertions,  and  patient  fidelity  to 
tbeir  patriotic  work  should  excite  our  admiration  and  reverence. 
Though  moving  in  a  smaller  circle,  and  dealing  with  details 
rather  than  aggr^ates,  there  were,  in  almost  every  village  and 
town,  those  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion  to  their  patriotic 
work,  was  as  worthy  of  record,  and  as  heroic  in  character,  as  the 
labors  of  their  sisters  in  the  cities.  We  cannot  record  the  names 
of  those  thousands  of  noble  women,  but  theii*  record  is  on  high, 
and  in  the  grand  assize,  their  zealous  toil  to  relieve  their  suffering 
brothers,  who  were  fighting  or  had  fought  the  nation's  battles, 
will  be  recognized  by  Him,  who  regards  every  such  act  of  love 
and  philanthropy  as  done  to  Himself. 

Nor  are  these,  alone,  among  those  whose  deeds  of  love  and 
11 
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patriotism  are  inscribed  in  the  heavenly  record.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  contributions  for  relief,  is  glorified  by  its  abundant  in- 
stances of  self-sacrifice.  The  rich  gave,  often,  largely  and  nobly 
from  their  wealth ;  but  a  full  moiety  of  the  fifty  millions  of  volun- 
tary gifl»,  came  from  the  hard  earnings,  or  patient  labors  of  the 
poor,  often  bestowed  at  the  cost  of  painful  privation.  Incidents 
like  the  following  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war:  "In  one  of  the  mountainous  countries  at  the 
North,  in  a  scattered  farming  district,  lived  a  mother  and  daugliters, 
too  poor  to  obtain  by  purchase,  the  material  for  making  hospital 
clothing,  yet  resolved  to  do  something  for  the  soldier.  Twelve 
miles  distant,  over  the  mountain,  and  accessible  only  by  a  road 
almost  impassable,  was  the  county-to^\^1,  in  which  there  was  a 
Relief  Association.  Borrowing  a  neighbor's  horse,  either  the 
mother  or  daughters  came  r^ularly  every  fortnight,  to  procure 
from  this  society,  garments  to  make  up  for  the  hospital.  They 
had  no  money ;  but  though  the  care  of  their  few  acres  of  sterile 
land  devolved  upon  themselves  alone,  they  could  and  would  find 
time  to  work  for  the  sufferers  in  the  hospitals.  At  length,  curious 
to  know  the  secret  of  such  fervor  in  the  cause,  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  association  addressed  them :  "  You  have  some  relative,  a  son, 
or  brother,  or  father,  in  the  war,  I  sup|>ose?"  "No!"  was  the 
reply,  "not  now;  our  only  brother  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff."  "Why 
then,"  asked  the  manager,  "do  you  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  this 
work?"  " Our  country's  cause  is  the  cause  of  Grod,  and  we  would 
do  what  we  can,  for  His  sake,"  was  the  sublime  reply. 

Take  another  example.  "  In  that  little  hamlet  on  the  bleak 
and  barren  hills  of  New  England,  far  away  from  the  great  city  or 
even  the  populous  village,  you  will  find  a  mother  and  daughter 
living  in  a  humble  dwelling.  The  huslmnd  and  fiither  has  lain 
for  many  years  'neath  the  sod  in  the  graveyard  on  the  hill  slope; 
the  only  son,  the  hope  and  joy  of  both  mother  and  sister,  at  the 
call  of  duty ,  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  left; 
those  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  life,  to  toil  at  home  alone.     By 
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and  bye,  at  Williamsburg,  or  Fair  Oaks,  or  in  that  terrible  re- 
peat to  James  River,  or  at  Cedar  Mountain,  it  matters  not  which, 
the  swift  speeding  bullet  laid  him  low,  and  afler  days,  or  it  may 
be  weeks  of  terrible  suffering,  he  gave  up  his  young  life  on  the 
ahar  of  his  country.  The  shock  was  a  terrible  one  to  those  lone 
dwellers  on  the  snowy  hills.  He  was  their  all,  but  it  was  for  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  of  Right,  of  God ;  and  hushing  the  wild  beating 
of  their  hearts  they  bestir  themselves,  in  their  deep  poverty,  to 
do  something  for  the  cause  for  which  their  young  hero  had  given 
his  life.  It  is  but  little,  for  they  are  sorely  straitened ;  but  the 
mother,  though  her  heart  is  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow, 
saves  the  expense  of  mourning  apparel,  and  the  daughter  turns 
her  fiuled  dress;  the  little  earnings  of  both  are  carefully  hoarded, 
the  pretty  chintz  curtains  which  had  made  their  humble  room 
cheerful,  are  replaced  by  paper,  and  by  dint  of  constant  saving, 
enough  money  is  raised  to  purchase  the  other  materials  for  a  hos- 
pital quilt,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  a  shirt,  to  be  sent  to  the  Relief 
Association,  to  give  comfort  to  some  poor  wounded  soldier,  tossing 
in  agony  in  some  distant  hospital.  And  this,  with  but  slight 
variation  is  the  history  of  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
the  articles  sent  to  the  soldiers'  aid  societies. 

This  fire  of  patriotic  zeal,  while  it  glowed  alike  in  the  hearts  of 
the  rich  and  poor,  inflamed  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  Little 
girls,  who  had  not  attained  their  tenth  year,  or  who  had  just 
passed  it,  denied  themselves  the  luxuries  and  toys  they  had  long 
desired,  and  toiled  with  a  patience  and  perseverance  wholly  foreign 
to  childish  nature,  to  procure  or  make  something  of  value  for  their 
country's  defenders.  On  a  pair  of  socks  sent  to  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Relief,  was  pinned  a  paper  with  this  legend :  ^'  These 
stockings  were  knit  by  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  and  she  is  going 
to  knit  some  more,  for  mother  said  it  will  help  some  poor  soldier." 
The  official  reports  of  the  Women's  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of 
Northern  Ohio,  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, fiimish  the  following  incident:  ''Every  Saturday  morning 
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finds  Emma  Andrews,  ten  years  of  age,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Aid 
Society  with  an  application  for  work.  Her  little  basket  is  soou 
filled  with  pieces  of  half- worn  linen,  which,  during  the  week,  she 
cuts  into  towels  or  handkerchiefs;  hems,  and  returns,  neatly 
washed  and  ironed,  at  her  next  visit.  Her  busy  fingers  have 
already  made  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  towels,  and  the  patri- 
otic little  girl  is  still  earnestly  engaged  in  her  work."  Holidays 
and  half  holidays  in  the  country  were  devoted  by  the  little  ones 
with  great  zeal,  to  the  gathering  of  blackberries  and  grapes,  for  the 
preparations  of  cordials  and  native  wines  for  the  hospitals,  and  the 
picking,  paring  and  drying  peaches  and  apples,  which,  in  their 
abundance,  proved  a  valuable  safeguard  against  scurvy,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  or  serious  weakening  of  our  armies, 
more  than  once.  In  the  cities  and  large  villages  the  diildren, 
with  generous  self-denial,  gave  the  money  usually  expended  for 
fireworks  to  purcliase  onions  and  pickles  for  the  soldiers,  to  pre- 
vent scurvy.  A  hundred  thousand  dollai's,  it  is  said,  was  thus 
consecrated,  by  these  little  ones,  to  this  benevolent  work. 

In  the  days  of  the  Sanitary  Fairs,  hundreds  of  groups  of  little 
girls  held  their  miniature  fiiirs,  stocked  for  the  most  part  with 
articles  of  their  own  production,  upon  the  door  step,  or  the  walk 
in  fix>nt  of  their  parents'  dwellings,  or  in  the  wood-shed,  or  in 
some  vacant  room,  and  the  sums  realized  from  their  sales,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  one  hmidred  dollars,  were  paid  over,  without 
any  deduction  for  expenses,  since  labor  and  attendance  were  volun- 
tary and  the  materials  a  gift,  to  the  treasuries  of  tlie  great  fisurs 
then  in  pn>grcss. 

Nor  were  the  aged  women  lacking  in  patriotic  devotion.  Such 
inscriptions  as  these  were  not  uncommon.  "The  fortunate  owner 
of  these  socks  is  secretly  informed,  that  they  are  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-first  pair  knit  for  our  brave  boys  by  Mrs.  Abner  Bart- 
lett,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  now  aged  eightj^-five  years." 

A  barrel  of  hospital  clothing  sent  from  Conway,  Mass.,  con- 
tained a  pair  of  socks  knit  by  a  lady  ninety-seven  years  old,  who 
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declared  herself  ready  and  anxious  to  do  all  she  could.  A  home- 
span  blanket  bore  the  inscription^  "This  blanket  was  carried  by 
Milly  Aldrich,  who  is  ninety-three  years  old,  down  hill  and  up 
hilly  one  and  a-half  miles,  to  be  given  to  some  soldier." 

A  box  of  lint  bore  this  touching  record,  "Made  in  a  sick-room 
where  the  sunlight  has  not  entered  for  nine  yeftrs,  but  where  God 
hts  entered,  and  where  two  sons  have  bade  their  mother  good- 
bye, as  they  have  gone  out  to  the  war." 

Every  one  kno\v8  the  preciousness  of  the  household  linen  which 
has  been  for  generations  an  heirloom  in  a  family.  Yet  in  numc- 
IOI18  instances,  linen  sheets,  table-cloths,  and  napkins,  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  years  old,  which  no  money 
ocmld  have  purchased,  were  dedicated,  often  by  those  who  had 
nought  else  to  give,  to  the  service  of  the  hospital. 

An  instance  of  generous  and  self-denying  patriotism  related  by 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Livermore,  of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission, 
deserves  a  record  in  this  connection,  as  it  was  one  which  has  had 
more  than  one  counterpart  elsewhere.  "Some  two  or  three 
months  ago,  a  poor  girl,  a  seamstress,  came  to  our  rooms.  ^  I  do 
not  feel  right,'  she  said,  'that  I  am  doing  nothing  for  our  soldiei-s 
in  the  hospitals,  and  have  resolved  to  do  something  immediately. 
Which  do  you  prefer — that  I  should  give  money,  or  buy  material 
and  manufacture  it  into  garments  ?' " 

"  You  must  be  guided  by  your  circunLstances,"  was  the  answer 
made  her;  "we  need  both  money  and  supplies,  and  you  must  do 
that  which  is  most  convenient  for  you." 

"I  prefer  to  give  you  money,  if  it  will  do  as  much  good." 

"Very  well;  then  give  money,  which  we  need  badly,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  do  what  is  most  necessary  for  our  brave 
sick  men." 

"Then  I  will  give  you  the  entire  earnings  of  the  next  two 
weeks.  I'd  give  more,  but  I  have  to  help  suj>port  my  mother 
who  is  an  invalid.  Grcnerally  I  make  but  one  vest  a  day,  but  I 
will  work  earli  iv  and  later  these  two  weeks."     In  two  weeks  she 
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came  again,  the  poor  sewing  girl,  her  &oe  radiant  with  the  ocm- 
sciousness  of  philanthropic  intent.  Opening  her  porte-monnaie, 
she  counted  out  nineteen  dollars  and  t/iirty-seven  cents.  Every 
penny  was  earned  by  the  slow  needle,  and  she  had  stitched  away 
into  the  hours  of  midnight  on  every  one  of  the  working  days  of 
die  week.  The  patriotism  which  leads  to  such  sacrifices  as 
these,  is  not  less  deserving  of  honor  than  that  which  finds  scope 
for  its  energies  in  ministering  to  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field 
or  in  the  crowded  wards  of  a  hospital. 

Two  other  offerings  inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of  earnest  and 
active  philanthropy,  n'latcd  by  the  same  lady,  deserve  a  place 
here. 

"Some  fiuroers'  wives  in  the  north  of  Wisconsin,  eighteen  miles 
from  a  railroad,  had  given  to  the  Commission  of  their  bed  and 
table  linen,  their  husbands'  shirts  and  drawers,  their  scanty 
supply  of  dried  and  canned  fruits,  till  they  had  exhausted  their 
ability  to  do  more  in  this  direction.  Still  they  were  not  satisfied. 
So  they  cast  about  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  another  way. 
They  were  all  the  wives  of  small  farmers,  lately  moved  to  the 
West,  all  living  in  log  cabins,  where  one  room  sufficed  for 
kitchen,  parlor,  laundry,  nursery  and  bed-room,  doing  their  own 
house-work,  sewing,  baby-tending,  dairy-work,  and  all.  What 
ooidd  they  do? 

"They  were  not  long  in  devising  a  way  to  gratify  the  longings 
of  their  motherly  and  patriotic  hearts,  and  instantly  set  about 
carrying  it  into  action.  They  resolved  to  b^  wheat  of  the 
neighboring  fiirmers,  and  convert  it  into  money.  Sometim^  on 
foot,  and  sometimes  with  a  team,  amid  the  snows  and  mud  of 
early  spring,  they  canvassed  the  country  for  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  miles  around,  everywhere  eloquently  pleading  the  needs  of 
the  blue-coated  soldier  boys  in  tlie  hospitals,  the  eloquence  every- 
where acting  as  an  open  sesame  to  the  granaries.  Now  thqr 
obtained  a  little  from  a  rich  man,  and  then  a  great  deal  firom  a 
poor  man — deeds  of  benevolence  are  half  the  time  in  an  iuverae 
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ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  benefactors — till  they  had  accumulated 
nearly  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  This  they  sent  to  market, 
obtained  the  highest  market  price  for  it,  and  forwarded  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Commission.  As  we  held  this  hard-earned  money 
in  our  hands,  we  felt  that  it  was  consecrated,  that  the  holy  pur- 
pose and  resolution  of  these  noble  women  had  imparted  a  sacred- 
ness  to  it.'' 

Very  beautiful  is  the  following  incident,  narrated  by  the  same 
lady,  of  a  little  girl,  one  of  thousands  of  the  little  ones,  who 
have,  during  the  waf,  given  up  precious  and  valued  keepsakes  to 
aid  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  '^  A  little 
girl  not  nine  years  old,  with  sweet  and  timid  grace,  came  into  the 
rooms  of  the  Commission,  and  laying  a  five  dollar  gold-piece  on 
our  desk,  half  frightened,  told  us  its  history.  ^  My  uncle  gave 
me  that  before  the  war,  and  I  was  going  to  keep  it  always;  but 
he's  got  killed  in  the  army,  and  mother  says  now  I  may  give  it 
to  the  soldiers  if  I  want  to— and  I'd  like  to  do  so.  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  will  buy  much  for  them,  will  it?' "  We  led  the  child  to 
the  store-room,  and  proceeded  to  show  her  how  valuable  her  gift 
was,  by  pointing  out  what  it  would  buy — so  many  cans  of  con- 
densed milk,  or  so  many  bottlas  of  ale,  or  pounds  of  tea,  or  cod- 
fish, etc.  Her  face  brightened  with  pleasure.  But  when  we 
explained  to  her  that  her  five  dollar  gold-piece  was  equal  to  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  in  greenbacks,  and  told  her  how  much  comfort 
we  had  been  enabled  to  carry  into  a  hospital,  with  as  small  an 
amount  of  stores  as  that  sum  would  purchase,  she  fairly  danced 
with  joy. 

"Oh,  it  will  do  lots  of  good,  won't  it?"  And  folding  her 
hands  before  her,  she  begged,  in  her  charmingly  modest  way, 
"Please  tell  me  something  that  you've  seen  in  the  hospitnls?" 
A  narrative  of  a  few  touching  events,  not  such  as  would  too 
severely  shock  the  little  creature,  but  which  plainly  showed  the 
necessity  of  continued  benevolence  to  the  hospitals,  fille<l  her 
sweet  eyes  with  tears,  and  drew  from  her  the  resolution,  "  to  save 
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all  Iicr  money^  and  to  get  all  the  girls  to  do  so,  to  buy  things  for 
the  wounded  soldiers." 

Innumerable  have  been  the  methods  by  whieli  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  our  countrywomen  have  manifested  themselves;  no 
memorial  can  ever  record  tlie  thousandth  part  of  their  laborB, 
their  toils^  or  their  sacrifices;  sacrifices  which^  in  so  many  in^- 
stances,  comprehended  the  life  of  the  earnest  and  faithful  worker. 
A  grateful  nation  and  a  still  more  grateful  army  will  ever  hold 
in  remembrance,  such  martyrs  as  Margaret  Breckinridge,  Anna 
M.  Ross,  Arabella  Griffith  Barlow,  Mrs.  Howland,  Mrs.  Phui- 
mer,  ilrs.  Mary  E.  Palmer,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkhuid,  Mrs.  Djivid  Dudley  Field,  and  Sweet  Jenny  Wade,  of 
(irettysburg,  as  well  as  many  others,  who,  though  less  widely 
known,  laid  down  their  lives  as  truly  for  the  cause  of  tlieir 
(*ountry;  and  their  names  should  be  inscribed  upon  the  ever 
during  granite,  for  they  were  indeed  the  most  heroic  spirits  of  thie 
war,  and  to  them,  belong  its  unfiiding  laurels  and  its  golden  crowns. 

And  yet,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  hesitate  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  eom])amtive  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  laid  U{K>n 
the  Nation's  altar;  not  in  reganl  to  these*,  for  she  who  gave 
her  life,  as  well  as  her  serviiH?s,  to  the  Nation's  cause,  gave  all 
she  had  to  give;  but  in  referenw  to  the  others,  who,  though 
siTving  the  «uu«i»  fiiithfully  in  their  various  waj-s,  yet  returned 
unsinitiKHl  to  their  homes.  Great  and  noble  as  were  the  sacrifioes 
made  by  tlu^>  women,  and  fitttnl  as  they  were  to  call  forth  oiur 
adminition,  were  they  atler  all,  e<|ual  to  those  of  the  mothers, 
sisters,  and  daughters,  who,  though  not  without  tears,  yet  calmly, 
and  with  hearts  buniing  with  the  fire  of  {^triotism,  willingly, 
gave  up  their  lH»st  In^loveil  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  their  coimtij 
and  their  (uhI?  A  sister  might  give  up  an  only  brother,  the 
playnuite  of  her  oIuUIIuhhI,  her  pride,  and  her  hope;  a  daughter 
might  bid  adieu  to  a  father  di^arly  U^loveil,  whose  care  and  gui- 
dance she  still  netnis  and  will  iviitinue  to  neeil.  A  mother  might, 
ivn^iuuuw  reliuipiish  her  only  s^m,  he  on  whom  she  had  hoped 
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to  lean,  as  the  strong  staff  and  the  beautiful  rod  of  her  old  age; 
all  this  might  be,  with  sorrow  indeed,  and  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  of  loneliness,  not  to  be  relieved,  except  by  the  return  of 
that  &ther,  brother,  or  son.  But  the  wife,  who,  fiiUy  worthy  of 
that  holy  name,  gave  the  parting  hand  to  a  husband  who  was 
dearer,  infinitely  dearer  to  her  than  father,  son,  or  brother,  and 
saw  him  go  forth  to  the  battle-field,  where  severe  wounds  or 
sodden  and  terrible  death,  were  almost  certainly  to  be  his 
p(»tion,  sacrificed  in  that  one  act  all  but  life,  for  she  relinquished 
all  that  made  life  blissful.  Yet  even  in  this  holocaust  there  were 
degrees,  gradations  of  sacrifice.  The  wife  of  the  officer  might, 
perdiance,  have  occasion  to  see  how  her  husband  was  honored 
and  advanced  for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  and  while  he 
was  spared,  she  was  not  likely  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty. 
In  these  particulars,  how  much  more  siid  was  the  condition  of 
the  wife  of  the  private  soldier,  especially  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war.  To  her,  except  the  letters  often  long  delayed  or  cap- 
tured on  their  route,  there  were  no  tidings  of  her  husband,  ex- 
cept in  the  lists  of  the  wounded  or  the  slain;  and  her  home,  oflen 
one  of  refinement  and  taste,  was  not  only  saddened  by  the  absence 
of  him  who  was  its  chief  joy,  but  often  stripped  of  its  best  be- 
longings, to  help  out  the  scanty  pittance  which  rewarded  her  own 
severe  toil,  in  furnishing  food  and  clothing  for  herself  and  her 
little  ones.  Cruel,  griilding  poverty,  was  too  often  the  iK)rtion 
of  these  poor  women.  At  the  West,  women  tenderly  and  care- 
fully reared,  were  compelled  to  undertake  the  nide  labors  of  the 
field,  to  provide  bread  for  their  families.  And  when,  to  so  many 
of  these  poor  women  who  had  thus  struggled  with  poverty,  and 
the  depressing  influences  of  loneliness  and  weariness,  there  came 
the  sad  intelligence,  that  the  husband  so  dearly  loved,  was  among 
the  slain,  or  that  he  had  been  captured  and  consigned  to  death  by 
starvation  and  slow  torture  at  Andersonville,  where  even  now  he 
might  be  filling  an  unkno^vn  grave,  what  wonder  is  it  that  in 
numerous  cases  the  burden  was  too  hea\T  for  the  wearied  spirit, 
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and  insanity  supervened,  or  the  broken  heart  found  rest  and  n- 
union  with  the  loved  and  lost  in  the  grave. 

Yet  in  many  instances,  the  heart  that  seemed  nigh  to  break- 
ing, found  solace  in  its  sorrow,  in  ministering  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  wounded  soldier,  and  forgetting  its  own  miaefy, 
brought  to  other  hearts  and  homes  consolation  and  peace.  This 
seems  to  us  the  loftiest  and  most  divine  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  heroic  spirit;  it  is  nearest  akin  in  its  character  to  the  con- 
duct of  Uini,  who  while  '^  he  wns  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
witli  grief,"  yet  found  the  opportunity,  >nth  his  infinite  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  to  assuage  every  sont)w  and  soothe  every 
grief  but  his  own. 

Tlie  etibct  of  this  patriotic  zeal  and  fervor  on  the  part  of  the 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  loyal  North,  in 
stinmlating  and  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  heroic  deeds,  was 
nnuarkable.  Na}K)]eon  sought  to  a\>'aken  the  enthusiasm  and 
Ka'o  of  feme  of  his  troo[>s  in  Egj'pt,  by  that  spirit-stirring  word, 
*'  Soldiers,  from  the  height  of  yonder  pvramids  forty  centuries  look 
down  uixm  you."  But  to  the  soldier  fighting  the  battles  of  free- 
dom, the  thought  that  in  every  hamlet  and  village  of  the  loyal 
Korth,  [latriotio  women  were  toilinir  and  watching  for  his  wel&ie, 
and  that  thoy  wore  ready  to  cheer  and  encoiunage  him  in  the 
darkest  hour,  to  miHlidne  his  wounds,  and  minister  to  his  sickness 
and  si>rnn\'s  in  the  i*;unp,  on  the  little-field,  or  in  the  hospital 
wsinls,  \\'a8  a  fer  more  gnitoful  and  inspiring  sentiment,  than  tlie 
niythimil  watch  and  wani  of  the  si>ectral  hosts  of  a  hundred  cen- 
turit^  of  the  diwl  jiast. 

The  Kmil  soldier  felt  that  he  was  fighting,  so  to  speak,  under 
the  \-er%'  eyes  of  his  ivuntr\'wonion,  and  he  was  prompted  to 
higher  doinis  of  dsiring  and  \'nlor  by  the  thought.  In  the  smoke 
and  flame  of  UuiK\  he  lH>n\  or  foUoweil  the  flag,  made  and  con- 
stvniiwl  by  fonuile  hands  lo  his  ixniniry's  service;  many  of  the 
anioK's  which  ivntribut^Hi  to  his  i\mitbrt«  and  strengthened  his 
gtxnl  right  anu«  and  ins|Mritt\i  his  heart  lor  the  day  of  battle 
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were  the  products  of  the  toil  and  the  gifts  of  his  countrywomen; 
and  he  knew  right  well,  that  if  he  should  fiill  in  the  fierce  con- 
flioty  the  gentle  ministrations  of  woman  would  be  called  in  requi- 
ationy  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  to  cool  his  fevered  brow,  to 
minister  to  his  fickle  or  failing  appetite,  to  soothe  his  sorrows, 
to  oommtmicate  with  his  fiiends,  and  if  death  came  to  dose  his 
eyes,  and  comfort,  so  far  as  might  be  those  who  had  loved  him. 
This  knowledge  strengthened  him-  in  the  conflict,  and  enabled 
him  to  strike  more  boldly  and  vigorously  for  freedom,  until  the 
time  came  when  the  foe,  dispirited  and  exhausted,  yielded  up  his 
last  vantage  ground,  and  the  war  was  over. 

The  Rebel  soldiers  were  not  thus  sustained  by  home  influences. 
At  first,  indeed.  Aid  Societies  were  formed  all  over  the  South, 
and  supplies  forwarded  to  their  armies;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  zeal  of  the  Southern  ladies  cooled,  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  waving  their  handkerchief  to  the  soldiers,  instead 
of  providing  for  their  wants;  and  thenceforward,  to  the  end  of 
the  ^var,  though  there  were  no  rebels  so  bitter  and  hearty  in  their 
expressions  of  hostility  to  the  North,  as  the  great  mass  of  Southern 
women,  it  was  a  matter  of  constant  complaint  in  the  Rel)el  armies, 
that  their  women  did  nothing  for  their  comfort.  The  complaint 
was  doubtless  exaggerated,  for  in  their  hospitals  there  were  some 
women  of  high  station  who  did  minister  to  the  wounded,  but 
after  the  first  year,  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  Southern  women  to 
their  army  and  hospitals,  were  not  the  hundredth,  hardly  the 
thousandth  part  of  those  of  the  women  of  the  North  to  their 
countrj-men. 

A  still  more  remarkable  result  of  this  wide-spread  movement 
among  the  women  of  the  North,  was  its  eflSect  upon  the  sex  them- 
selves. Fifty  years  of  peace  had  made  us,  if  not  "a  nation  of 
shop-keepers,"  at  least  a  people  given  to  value  too  highly,  the 
pomp  and  show  of  material  wealth,  and  our  women  were  as  a 
class,  the  younger  women  especially,  devoting  to  frivolous  pur- 
miits,  society,  gaiety  and  display,  the  gift;s  wherewith  God  had 
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endowed  them  most  bountifully.  The  war,  and  the  benevolenoe 
and  patriotism  which  it  evoked,  changed  all  this.  The  gay  and 
thoughtless  belle,  the  acoomplished  and  beautiful  leader  of  societal 
awoke  at  once  to  a  new  life.  The  soul  of  whose  existence  she 
had  been  almost  as  unconscious  as  Fouqu^'s  Undine,  b^an  to 
assert  its  powers,  and  the  gay  and  fashionable  woman,  no  longer 
ennuy^  by  the  emptiness  and  frivolity  of  life,  found  her  thoiigfats 
and  hands  alike  fully  occupied,  and  rose  into  a  sphere  of  life  and 
action,  of  which,  a  month  before,  she  would  liave  considered  her- 
self incapable. 

Saratoga  and  Newport,  and  the  other  haunts  of  &shion  were 
not  indeed  deserted,  but  the  visitors  there  were  mostly  new  faces, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  had  grown  rich  through 
the  contracts  and  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  while  their  old  habituda 
were  toiling  amid  the  summer  s  heat  to  provide  supplies  for  the 
hospitals,  sut)erintending  sanitary  fairs,  or  watching  and  aiding 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  the  fiont  of 
the  army.  In  these  labors  of  love,  many  a  fair  fece  grew  pale, 
many  a  light  dancing  step  became  slow  and  feeble,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  light  went  out  of  eyes,  that  but  a  little  while  before  had 
flashed  and  glowed  in  conscious  beauty  and  pride.  But  though 
the  cheeks  might  grow  pale,  the  step  feeble,  and  the  eyes  dim, 
there  was  a  holier  and  more  transcendent  beautj'  about  them  than 
in  their  gayest  hours.  "We  looked  daily,"  says  one  who  was 
herself  a  jmrticipant  in  this  blessed  work,  in  speaking  of  one  who, 
after  years  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  at  last  laid  down  her  yonng 
life  in  patriotic  toil,  "  we  looked  daily  to  see  the  halo  surround 
her  head,  for  it  seemed  as  if  God  would  not  suffer  so  pure  and 
saintly  a  soul  to  i^-alk  the  earth  without  a  visible  manifestation 
of  his  love  for  her."  Work  so  ennobling,  not  only  elevated  and 
etherealized  the  mind  and  soul,  but  it  glorified  the  body,  and 
many  times  it  sheti  a  glory  and  l>oautA'  over  the  plainest  fiiceSi 
somewhat  akin  to  that  which  transfigured  the  Jewish  lawgiver, 
when  he  came  down  from  tlie  Mount.    But  it  has  done  more 
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dum  this.  The  eoiil  once  ennobled  by  participation  in  a  great 
and  glorious  work,  can  never  again  be  satisfied  to  come  down  to 
the  hearUesaneBSy  the  fiivolitieSy  the  petty  jealousies,  and  little- 
neaees  of  a  life  of  fashion.  Its  aspirations  and  sympathies  lie 
otherwheres,  and  it  must  seek  in  some  sphere  of  humanitarian 
activity  or  Christian  usefulness,  for  work  that  will  gratify  its 
longings. 

How  pitiful  and  mean  must  the  brightest  of  earth's  gay  assem- 
blages appear,  to  her  who,  day  afler  day,  has  held  converse  with 
the  souls  of  the  departing,  as  they  plumed  their  wings  for  the 
flight  heavenward,  and  accompanying  them  in  tlieir  upward 
journey  so  &r  as  mortals  may,  has  been  privileged  with  some 
glimpse  through  the  opening  gates  of  pearl,  into  the  golden 
streets  of  the  city  of  our  God! 

With  such  experiences,  and  a  discipline  so  purifying  and  en- 
nobling, we  can  but  anticipate  a  still  higher  mid  holier  future,  for 
the  women  of  our  time.  To  them,  we  must  look  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  noble  and  philanthropic  enterprises;  the  lifting  vagrant 
aad  wayward  childhood  from  the  paths  of  ruin ;  tlie  univei'sal  dif- 
fiision  of  education  and  culture;  the  succor  and  elevation  of  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  down-trodden ;  the  rescue  and  reformation 
of  the  fiillen  sisterhood ;  the  improvement  of  hospitals  and  the  care 
of  the  sick;  the  reclamation  of  prisoners,  especially  in  female 
prisons;  and  in  general,  the  genial  ministrations  of  refined  and 
cultured  womanhood,  wherever  these  ministrations  can  bring 
calmness,  peace  and  comfort.  Wherever  there  is  sc»itow,  suffering, 
or  sin,  in  our  own  or  in  other  lands,  these  heaven-api)ointed 
Sisters  of  Charity  will  find  their  mission  and  their  work. 

Glorious  indeed  will  be  the  results  of  such  labors  of  love  and 
Christian  charity.  Society  will  be  purified  and  elevated;  giant 
evils  which  have  so  long  thwarted  human  progress,  overthrown ; 
the  strongholds  of  sin,  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  might  of 
truth,  and  the  "new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  so 
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long  foretold  by  patriarch,  prophet,  and  aiK)8tlc,  become  a  welcome 
and  enduring  reality. 

And  they  who  have  wrought  this  good  work,  as,  one  after 
another,  tliey  lay  down  the  garments  of  their  earthly  toil  to  assume 
tlie  glistening  rolx»  of  the  angels,  shall  find,  as  did  Enoch  of  old, 
that  those  who  walk  with  God,  shall  be  spared  the  agonies  of 
<leath  and  translated  jx?acefully  and  joyfully  to  the  mansions  of 
their  heavenly  home,  while  waiting  choirs  of  the  blessed  ones 
shall  hail  their  advent  to  the  transcendent  glories  of  the  world 
above. 


PART  I. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  NURSES. 


DOROTHEA    L.    DIX. 


MONG  all  the  women  who  devoted  themselves  with 
untiring  energy,  and  gave  talents  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  work  of  caring  for  our  soldiers  during  the  war, 
the  name  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix  will  always  take  the  first 
rank,  and  history  will  undoubtedly  preserve  it  long  after  all 
others  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  This  her  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional official  position  will  secure.  Others  have  doubtless 
done  as  excellent  a  work,  and  earned  a  praise  equal  to  her  own, 
but  her  relations  to  the  government  will  insure  her  historical 
mention  and  remembrance,  while  none  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
her  patriotism,  or  the  faithfulness  of  her  devotion. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  is  a  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Her  father 
was  a  physician,  who  died  while  she  was  as  yet  young,  leaving 
her  almost  without  pecuniary  resources. 

Soon  after  this  event,  she  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  she 
opened  a  select  school  for  young  ladies,  from  the  income  of  which 
she  was  enabled  to  draw  a  comfortable  support. 

One  day  during  her  residence  in  Boston,  while  passing  along  a 
street,  she  accidentally  overheard  two  gentlemen,  who  were  walking 
before  her,  conversing  about  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown,  and 
expressing  their  sorrow  at  the  neglected  condition  of  the  convicts. 
They  were  undoubtedly  of  that  class  of  philanthropists  who  believe 
that  no  man,  however  vile,  is  aU  bad,  but,  though  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  vice,  has  yet  in  his  soul  some  white  spot  which 
IS  »7 
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the  taint  has  not  reached^  but  w}ii(;h  some  kind  hand  may  reach  ^ 
and  some  kind  heart  may  touch. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  their  remarks  found  an  answering  chord  in 
the  heart  of  MLss  Dix.  She  was  {Mjwerfully  affected  and  im- 
l)rosscd,  so  much  so,  that  she  obtained  no  rest  until  she  had  her- 
self visited  the  prison,  and  learned  that  in  wliat  she  had  heard 
there  was  no  exaggeration.  She  found  great  suffering,  and  great 
need  of  reform. 

Energetic;  of  character,  and  kindly  of  heart,  she  at  once  lent 
hcrs(^lf  to  the  work  of  elevating  and  instructing  the  degraded  and 
suffering  classes  she  found  there,  and  becoming  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  these  unfortunates,  she  continued  to  employ  her- 
self in  labors  pertaining  to  this  field  of  reform,  until  the  year 
1834. 

At  that  time  her  health  becoming  greatly  impaired,  she  gave 
up  her  sc^hool  and  embarked  for  Kuroi>e.  Shortly  before  this 
period,  she  had  inherited  from  a  relative  sufficient  property  to 
render  h(T  independent  of  daily  exertion  for  support,  and  to 
(liable  her  to  carry  out  any  plans  of  charitable  work  which  she 
should  form.  Like  all  peisons  firmly  fixed  in  an  idea  which 
commends  itsoK  alike  to  the  judgnunit  and  the  impulses,  she  was 
veiy  tenacious  of  her  oi>inions  relating  to  it,  and  impatient  of 
opposition.  It  is  said  that  from  this  cause  she  did  not  always 
mcK?t  the  respect  and  attention  which  the  important  objects  to 
which  she  was  devoting  her  life  would  seem  to  merit.  That  she 
Ibund  friends  and  helpers  however  at  home  and  abroad,  is  un- 
doubtedly true. 

She  remained  abroad  until  the  year  1837,  when  returning  to 
her  native  countrj'^  she  devoted  herself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  paui)ers,  lunatics  and  prisoners.  In  this  work  she 
Vttus  warmly  aided  and  encouraged  by  her  friend  and  pastor  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  of  whose  children  she  had  been  governess, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  peisons  whose  hearts  beat  a  chord 
responsive  to  that  long  since  awakened  in  her  own. 
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Since  1841  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  Miss  Dix 
devoted  herself  to  the  great  work  which  she  accepted  as  the  8j)e- 
cial  mission  of  her  life.  In  pursuauce  of  it,  she,  during  that 
time,  is  said  to  have  visited  every  State  of  the  Union  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  examining  prisons,  poor-houses,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  endeavoring  to  persuade  legislatures  and  influential 
individuals  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
wretched. 

Her  exertions  contributed  greatly  to  the  foundation  of  State 
lunatic  asylums  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina.  She  presented 
a  memorial  to  Congress  during  the  Session  of  1848-9,  aijking  an 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands 
to  endow  hospitals  for  the  indigent  insane. 

This  measure  fiiiled,  but,  not  discouraged,  she  renewed  the 
appeal  in  1850  asking  for  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  Committee 
of  the  House  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred,  made  a  favor- 
able report,  and  a  bill  such  as  she  asked  for  passed  the  House, 
but  &iled  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  time.  In  April,  1854,  how- 
ever, her  unwearied  exertions  were  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill  by  both  houses,  appropriating  ten  millions  of  acres  to  the 
several  States  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  insane.  But  this  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Pierce,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Greneral  Government  had  no  constitutional  power  to  make  such 
appropriations. 

Miss  Dix  was  thus  unexpectedly  checked  and  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  this  branch  of  the 
great  work  of  benevolence  to  which  she  had  more  particularly 
devoted  herself. 

Fnnn  that  time  she  seems  to  have  given  herself,  with  added 
seal,  to  her  labors  for  the  insane.  This  class  so  helpless,  and  so 
innocently  suffering,  seem  to  have  always  been,  and  more  parti- 
cularly during  the  later  years  of  her  work,  peculiarly  the  object 
of  her  sympathies  and  labors.     In  the  prosecution  of  these  labors 
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she  made  another  voyage?  to  Europe  in  1858  or  '59,  and  continued 
to  pursue  tliem  witli  indefatigable  zeal  and  devotion. 

The  labors  of  Miss  I)ix  for  the  insane  were  continued  without 
intermission  until  the  (K-c'urrenee  of  those  sUirtling  events  which 
at  once  tumtHl  into  other  and  new  channels  nearly  all  the  iudus- 
trit«  and  philanthroj)ies  of  our  nation.  With  many  a  premonition, 
and  many  a  nmttering  of  the  coming  storm,  unheeded,  our  people, 
inured  to  peace,  c»ontinued  unapi)alled  in  their  quiet  pursuits. 
But  while  the  actual  commencement  of  active  hostilities  called 
thousands  of  men  to  arms,  from  tlie  monotony  of  mechanical, 
agricultural  and  eonnnen^'al  pursuits  and  the  pn)f(^on8,  it 
changed  as  well  the  thoughts  and  avocations  of  those  who  were 
not  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  military. 

And  not  to  men  alone  did  these  changes  t»ome.  Not  they  alone 
wert»  filled  with  a  new  fire  of  patriotism,  and  a  quickened  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  our  nation.  8c*arcely  had  the  ear  ceased 
thrilling  with  the  tidings  that  our  country  was  indeed  the  theatre 
of  civil  war,  when  women  as  well  as  men  begjm  to  inquire  if  there 
were  not  for  them  some  part  to  be  played  in  this  great  drama. 

Almost,  if  not  quite  the  lirst  among  thc»s(»  was  Miss  Dix.  Self- 
rc^liant,  accustomed  to  nipid  and  indeiK'ndent  action,  conscious  of 
her  ability  for  usefulness,  with  her  to  resolve  wiis  to  act.  Scarcelv 
had  the  first  regim(uitw  gone  forwaixl  to  the  defense  of  our  menaced 
(iipitiil,  when  she  followed,  full  of  a  patriotic!  desire  to  offa^  to  her 
w>untr}'  whatever  siTviet*  a  woman  could  ])erform  in  this  hour  of 
its  need,  and  dettTuiined  that  it  should  Ik*  given. 

8he  passed  through  Ifeiltimore  shortly  after  that  fair  city  had 
covered  itself  with  the  indelible  disgra<v  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1861,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Witshington,  the  first  lal)or  she  oiTered 
on  her  country's  altar,  Avas  the  nursing  of  some  wounded  soldiers, 
victims  of  the  Baltimore  mob.  Thus  was  she  earliest  in  the 
field. 

Washington  became  a  great  camp.  Every  one  was  willing, 
nay  anxious,  to  be  useful  and  employed.     Military  hospitals  were 
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hastily  organized.  There  were  many  sick,  but  few  skilful  nurses. 
The  opening  of  the  rebellion  had  not  found  the  government,  nor 
the  loyal  people  prepared  for  it.  All  was  confusion,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, and  disorder.  Organizing  minds,  persons  of  executive 
ability,  leaderSj  were  wanted. 

The  services  of  women  could  be  made  available  in  the  hospitals. 
They  were  needed  as  nurses,  but  it  was  equally  necessary  that  some 
one  should  decide  upon  their  qualifications  for  the  task,  and  direct 
their  efibrts. 

Miss  Dir  was  present  in  Washington.  Her  ability,  long  expe- 
rience in  public  institutions  and  high  character  were  well  known. 
Scores  of  persons  of  influence,  from  all  parte  of  the  country,  could 
vouch  for  her,  and  she  had  already  offered  her  services  to  the 
authorities  for  any  work  in  which  they  could  be  made  available. 

Her  selection  for  the  important  post  of  Superintendent  of 
Female  Nurses,  by  Secretary  Cameron,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1861,  commanded  miiver- 
sal  approbation. 

This  at  once  opened  for  her  a  wide  and  most  important  field  of 
duty  and  labor.  Except  hospital  matrons,*  all  women  regularly 
employed  in  the  hospitals,  and  entitled  to  pay  from  the  Grovern- 
ment,  were  appointed  by  her.  An  examination  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  applicant  was  made.  A  woman  must  be  mature  in 
years,  plain  almost  to  homeliness  in  dress,  and  by  no  means  libe- 
rally endowed  with  personal  attractions,  if  she  hoped  to  meet  the 
approval  of  Miss  Dix.  Good  health  and  an  unexceptionable  moral 
character  were  always  insisted  on.  As  the  war  progressed,  the 
applications  were  numerous,  and  the  need  of  this  kind  of  service 
great,  but  the  rigid  scrutiny  first  adopted  by  Miss  Dix  continued, 
and  many  were  rejected  who  did  not  in  all  respects  possess  the 
qualifications  which  she  had  fixed  as  her  standard.  Some  of 
these  women,  who  in  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  under 
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Other  aiL  pioes,  became  eminently  useful^  were  rejected  on  account 
of  their  youth ;  while  some,  ixlfxs !  were  received,  who  afterwards 
proved  themselves  quite  unfit  for  the  i)osition,  and  a  dii^race  to 
their  sex. 

But  ill  these  matters  no  blame  can  attach  to  Miss  Dix.  In  the 
first  instance  she  acted  no  doubt  from  the  dictates  of  a  sound  and 
mature  judgment;  and  in  the  last  was  often  deceived  by  false  tes- 
timonials, by  a  specious  apj>ear*inco,  or  by  applicants  who,  inuo- 
wnt  at  the  time,  were  not  proof  against  the  tem|)tatious  and 
allurements  of  a  position  which  all  must  admit  to  be  peculiarly 
ex|)osed  and  unsafe. 

Bi»sides  the  apjMiintment  of  nui-scs  the  {Kwition  of  Miss  Dix 
im[>oseil  uinm  her  numerous  and  onerous  duties.  She  visited 
h*>spitals,  far  and  near,  inquiring  into  the  wants  of  their  occu- 
pants, in  all  ojises  where  jK»ssible,  supplementing  the  Govenimcnt 
stores  by  those  with  which  she  was  always  supplied  by  private 
iKnievolenw,  or  fwni  public  souives;  she  adjusted  disputes,  and 
settleii  diilieulties  in  which  her  nurses  wei*e  concerned;  and  in 
t»verv  way  showotl  her  true  and  untiring  devotion  to  her  countrj^, 
and  its  suffering  de tenders.  She  undertook  long  journeys  by 
land  and  by  water,  and  seemed  ubiquitous,  for  she  \\*as  seldom 
missed  from  her  ofiiee  in  Washington,  yet  was  often  seen  else- 
where, and  always  lx»nt  upon  the  same  fixeil  and  eaniest  purpose. 
We  esnmot,  iH»rhai>s,  l>etter  desi'riln^  the  j>ersonal  a|)})earanec  of 
Miss  Pix,  and  give  an  idvtx  of  her  vari^nl  duties  and  many  sacri- 
fi(X^,  than  by  tr:uis<^»ribing  the  following  extnict  fnnn  the  printed 
eorrespontknuv  of  a  lady,  hersi»lf  an  active  and  most  efficient 
lalx»rer  in  the  same  general  field  of  efiort,  and  holding  an  import- 
ant |x)sition  in  the  Northwestern  Auiitary  Commission. 

"It  wjis  Sunday  morning  when  we  arriveil  in  Washington^ 
and  as  the  Sanitary  Commission  held  no  nuvting  that  day,  we 
decideil  after  breakfast  to  imy  a  visit  to  Miss  Dix. 

'*  We  tbrtunatoly  found  the  ginxl  huly  at  home,  but  just  ready 
to  start  for  the  lu^piuils.     She  is  sliglu  and  delicate  looking,  and 
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seems  physically  inadequate  to  the  work  she  is  engaged  in.  In 
her  yoath  she  must  have  possessed  considerable  beauty,  and  she 
is  still  very  comely,  with  a  soft  and  musical  voice,  graceful  figure, 
and  very  winning  manners.  Secretary  Cameron  vested  her  with 
sole  power  to  appoint  female  nurses  in  the  hospitals.  Secretary 
Stanton,  on  succeeding  him  ratified  the  appointment,  and  she  has 
installed  several  hundreds  of  nurses  in  this  noble  work — ^all  of 
them  Protestants,  and  middle-aged.  Miss  Dix^s  whole  soul  is  in 
this  work.  She  rents  two  large  houses,  which  are  depots  for 
sanitary  supplies  sent  to  her  care,  and  houses  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment for  nurses  and  convalescent  soldiers,  employs  two  secretaries, 
owns  ambulances  and  keeps  them  busily  employed,  prints  and 
dis^bntes  circulars,  goes  hither  and  thither  from  one  remote 
point  to  another  in  her  visitations  of  hospitals, — and  pays  all  the 
expenses  incurred  from  her  private  purse.  Her  fortune,  time  and 
strength  are  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  country  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

**  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  surgeons  in  the  haspitals  do  not 
work  harmoniously  with  Miss  Dix.  They  are  jealous  of  her 
power,  impatient  of  her  authority,  find  fault  with  her  nurses,  and 
accuse  her  of  being  arbitrary,  opinionated,  severe  and  capricious. 
Many  to  rid  themselves  of  her  entirely,  have  obtained  permission 
of  Surgeon-General  Hammond  to  employ  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
their  hospitals,  a  proceeding  not  to  Miss  Dix's  liking.  Knowing 
by  observation  that  many  of  the  surgeons  are  wholly  unfit  for 
their  office,  that  too  often  they  fiiil  to  bring  skill,  niomlity,  or 
humanity  to  their  work,  we  could  eiisily  understand  how  this 
single-hearted,  devoted,  tireless  friend  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldier  would  come  in  collision  with  these  laggards,  and  we  liked 
her  none  the  less  for  it.'' 

Though  Miss  Dix  received  no  salary,  devoting  to  the  work  her 
time  and  labors  without  remuneration,  a  large  amount  of  supplies 
were  placed  in  her  hands,  both  by  the  Grovernment  and  from 
private  sources,  which  she  was  always  ready  to  dispense  with 
judgment  and  caution,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  pleasant  earnestness 
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alike  grateful  to  the  recipient  of  the  kindness,  or  to  the  agent 
who  acted  in  her  stead  in  tliis  work  of  mercy. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Miss  Dix  that  at  the  time  when 
she  received  her  appointment  it  ^va.s  sk)  unprecedented,  and  the 
entire  service  was  still  in  such  a  chaotic  state,  tliat  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  define  her  duties  or  her  authority.  As,  therefore, 
no  plan  of  action  or  rules  were  adopted,  she  wds  forced  to  abide 
exclusively  by  her  own  ideas  of  need  and  authority.  In  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  from  an  official  source,  her  position  and  the  changes 
that  became  necessary  are  thus  explained: 

"The  api)ointmeut  of  nurses  was  regulated  by  her  ideas  of 
their  prospective  usefulness,  good  moral  character  being  an  abso- 
lute pi'erequisite.  This  absence  of  system,  and  independence  of 
action,  worked  so  very  unsiitislactorily,  that  in  October,  1863,  a 
General  Order  was  issueil  placing  the  alignment,  or  employment 
of  female  nurses,  exclusively  under  control  of  Medical  Officers, 
and  limiting  the  suiHjrintendeniy  to  a  'certificate  of  approval/ 
without  which  no  woman  nursi*  could  be  employed,  except  by 
onler  of  the  SurgiH)n-General.  This  materially  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  ap[)ointmonts,  secuitKl  the  uuister  and  pay  of  those  in 
service,  and  establisluHl  dis<.*ipline  and  onler." 

The  following  is  the  General  Order  above  alluded  to. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  351. 

War  Department,  Adjuta^t-Gexeral's  Offigb, 
Wa^ibington,  Octuber  29,  1863. 
The  employment  of  women  nurses  in  the  Uniteii  States  General  Hoepitala 
will  in  future  be  strictly  giwerned  by  the  following  niles: 

1.  Persons  approved  by  Miss  Dix,  or  her  authorized  agents,  will  receive  from 
her,  or  them,  '^eertiticates  of  appn>val."  which  must  be  countersigned  by 
Meilical  Directora  upon  their  assignment  to  duty  as  nurses  within  their  Depart- 
ments. 

2.  Assignments  of  "women  nurses"  to  duty  in  General  Hospitals  will  onlj 
1k'  made  u\xm  application  by  the  Surgoi^ns  in  charge,  thn^ugh  Medical  IXreo- 
tors,  to  Miss  Dix  or  her  ag\*nts.  for  the  number  tliey  require,  not  exceeding  one 
to  every  thirty  beds. 
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8.  No  females,  exoept  Hospital  Matrons,  will  be  employed  in  Creneral 
Hospitals,  or,  after  December  31,  IS6'S,  born  upon  the  Muster  and  Pay  Rolls, 
without  such  certificates  of  approval  and  regular  a88ignment,  unless  specially 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon-Gkineral. 

4.  Women  nurses,  while  on  duty  in  General  Hospitals,  are  under  the  exclu- 
siTe  control  of  the  senior  medical  officer,  who  will  direct  their  several  duties, 
and  may  be  discharged  by  him  when  conrtidered  supernumerary,  or  for  incom- 
petency, insubordination,  or  violation  of  his  orders.  Such  discharge,  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  being  endorsed  upon  the  certificate,  will  be  at  once  returned 
to  Miss  Dix. 

Bt  orecb  of  the  Secretaby  of  War  : 

E.    D.   TOWNSEND, 

Amstant  Adjutant- OeneraL 
Official  : 

By  this- Order  the  authority  of  Miss  Dix  was  better  defined,  but 
she  continued  to  labor  under  the  same  difliculty  which  Iiad  from 
the  first  clogged  her  efforts.  Autliority  had  been  bestowed  ui)on 
her,  but  not  the  power  to  enforce  obedience.  There  was  no  pen- 
alty for  disobedience,  and  persons  disaffected,  forgetful,  or  idle, 
might  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  with  impunity.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  this  fact  must  have  resulted  disastrously  upon  her 
efforts.  She  doubtless  had  enemies  (as  who  has  not)?  and  some 
were  jealous  of  the  power  and  prominence  of  her  pasition,  while 
many  might  even  feel  unwilling,  under  any  circumstances,  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  yield  to  the  authority  of  a  woman.  Added  to 
this  she  had,  in  some  cases,  and  probably  without  any  fault  on 
her  part,  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  and  resi)ect  of  tlie  sur- 
geons in  charge  of  hospitals.  In  these  facts  lay  the  sources  of 
trials,  discouragements,  and  difficulties,  all  to  be  met,  struggled 
with,  and,  if  possible,  triumphed  over  by  a  woman,  standing 
quite  alone  in  a  most  resi)onsible,  laborious,  and  exceptional 
position.  It  indeed  seems  most  wonderful — almost  miraculous — 
that  under  such  circumstances,  such  a  vast  amount  of  good  was 
accomplished.  Had  she  not  accomplished  half  so  much,  she  still 
would  richly  have  deserved  that  higliest  of  plaudits — Well  done 
good  and  fiiithful  servant! 

14 
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Miss  Dix  has  one  remarkable  i)eciiliarity — undoubtedly  re- 
markable in  one  of  her  sex  which  is  said,  and  with  truth — ^to 
possess  great  approbativenoss.  She  does  not  apparently  desire 
fame,  slie  does  not  enjoy  being  talked  about,  even  in  praise.  The 
approval  of  her  own  conscience,  the  consciousness  of  performing 
an  unique  and  useful  work,  seems  quite  to  suffice  her.  Few 
women  are  so  self-reliant,  self-sustained,  self-centered.  And  in 
saying  this  we  but  who  the  sentimente,  if  not  the  words,  of  an 
eminent  divine  who,  like  lierself,  was  during  the  whole  war  de- 
voted to  a  work  similar  in  its  purpose,  and  alike  responsible  and 
arduous. 

"  She  (Miss  Dix)  is  a  lady  who  likes  to  do  things  and  not  have 
them  talked  about.  She  is  fi'eer  from  the  love  of  public  reputa- 
tion than  any  woman  I  know.  Then  her  plans  are  so  strictly 
her  own,  and  always  so  wholly  controlled  by  her  own  individual 
genius  and  power,  tliat  they  cannot  well  be  participated  in  by 
others,  and  not  much  understood. 

"  Miss  Dix,  I  susjx^ct,  was  as  early  hiy  as  loiig  employed,  and 
as  self-sacrificing  as  any  woman  who  offered  her  services  to  the 
country.  She  gave  hei-self — body,  soul  and  substance — ^to  the 
good  work.  I  wish  we  had  any  record  of  her  work,  but  we  have 
not. 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  s])eak  for  her — about  her  work— K?xcept 
to  say  that  it  was  extended,  patient  and  persistent  beyond  auy- 
tliing  I  know  of,  dependent  on  a  single-handed  effort.^' 

All  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  Miss  Dix  is  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  wahn  feelings  and  gi'cat  kindness  of  heai*t.  It  is 
only  those  who  do  not  know  her,  or  who  have  only  met  her  in 
the  conflict  of  opposing  wills,  who  pronounce  her,  as  some  have 
done,  a  cold  and  heartless  egotist.  Opinionated  siie  may  be, 
because  convinced  of  the  genenil  soundness  of  her  ideas,  and  infiEtl- 
libility  of  her  judgment.  If  tlie  success  of  great  designs,  under- 
taken and  carrietl  through  single-handed,  furnish  warrant  for  such 
conviction,  she  has  an  undoubted  riglit  to  hold  it. 
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Her  nature  is  large  and  generous,  yet  with  no  room  for  narrow 
grudges,  or  mean  reservations.  As  a  proof  of  this,  her  stores 
were  as  readily  disj^nsed  for  tlie  use  of  a  hospital  in  which  the 
surgeon  refused  and  rejected  her  nurses,  as  for  those  who  employed 
them. 

She  had  the  kindest  care  and  oversight  over  the  women  she 
had  commissioned.  She  wished  them  to  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity for  the  rest  and  refreshment  rendered  necessary  by  their 
arduous  labors.  A  home  for  them  was  established  by  her  in 
Washington,  which  at  all  times  opened  its  doors  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  where  she  wished  them  to  enjoy  that  perfect  quiet  and 
freedom  from  care,  during  their  occasional  -sojourns,  which  were 
the  best  remedies  for  their  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  body  and 
aoul. 

In  her  more  youthful  days  Miss  Dix  devoted  herself  consider- 
ably to  literary  pursuits.  She  has  published  several  works  ano- 
nymously— ^the  first  of  which — "The  Grarland  of  Flora,"  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1829.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  number 
of  books  for  children,  among  which  were  "  Conversations  about 
Common  Things,"  "Alice  and  Ruth,"  and  "Evening  Hours." 
She  has  also  published  a  variet\'  of  tracts  for  prisoners,  and  has 
written  many  memorials  to  legislative  bodies  on  the  subject  of  the 
foundation  and  conducting  of  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Miss  Dix  is  gifted  with  a  singularly  gentle  and  persuasive 
voice,  and  her  manners  are  said  to  exert  a  remarkably  controlling 
influence  over  the  fiercest  maniacs. 

She  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  retiring  in  her  deportment,  delicate 
and  refined  in  manner,  with  great  sweetneas  of  expression.  She 
is  far  from  realizing  the  popular  idea  of  the  strong-minded  wo- 
man— loud,  boisterous  and  uncouth,  claiming  as  a  right,  what 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  obtained  as  a  courteous  conces- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  her  successes  with  legislatures  and  indi- 
viduals, are  obtained  by  the  mildest  efforts,  which  yet  lack  nothing 
of  persistence;  and  few  persons  beholding  this  delicate  and  retir- 
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ing  woman  would  iniaj^ine  they  saw  in  her  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  and  suifering  classes. 

Miss  Dix  regards  her  army  work  hut  as  an  episode  in  her 
career.  She  did  what  she  could,  and  with  her  devotion  of  self 
and  high  patriotism  she  wouhl  have  done  no  less.  She  pursued 
her  hibom  to  tlie  end,  and  her  position  was  not  resigned  until 
iminy  months  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  fact,  she  tarried  in 
Washington  to  finish  many  an  uncompleted  task,  for  some  time 
after  her  office  had  lx»en  al>olishe<l. 

When  all  was  done  she  returned  at  once  to  that  which  she 
considers  her  life's  work,  the  amelionition  of  the  condition  of  the 
insane. 

A  large  portion  of  the  winter  of  1865-6  was  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Ix^gislatui^e  of  New  York  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  insane  of  tliat  Stiite,  and  to  procure,  or  erect  for 
them,  several  asylums  of  small  size  where  a  limited  number  under 
the  care  of  experienced  physicians,  might  enjoy  greater  fiicilities 
for  a  cure,  and  a  better  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  pursuits  and 
pleiisures  of  life. 

Miss  Dix  now  resides  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  she  has 
since  the  war  fixed  her  abode,  travelling  thence  to  the  various 
scenes  of  her  labors.  Wherever  she  may  be,  and  however 
engaged,  we  may  be  assured  that  her  object  is  the  good  of  some 
portion  of  the  race,  and  is  worthy  of  the  prayers  and  blessings  of 
all  who  love  humanity  and  seek  the  promotion  of  its  best  inte- 
rests. And  to  the  close  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  the  thanks, 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  ever}'  citizen  of  our  common  country  so 
deeply  indebted  to  her,  and  to  the  many  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing women  whose  efforts  she  directed,  must  as  assuredly  follow 
her.  She  belongs  now  to  History,  and  America  may  proudly 
claim  her  daughter.  ^ 
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FIELD  AND  GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 
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F  those  whom  tlie  first  blast  of  the  war  trump  roused 
and  called  to  lives  of  patriotic  devotion  and  philan- 
thropic endeavor,  some  were  led  instinctively  to  asso- 
ciated labor,  and  found  their  zeal  inflamed,  their 
patriotic  efforts  cheered  and  encouraged  by  communion  with  those 
who  were  like-minded.  To  these  the  organizations  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Aid  Societies  and  of  the  Sanitary'  and  Christian  Commissions 
were  a  necessity ;  they  provided  a  place  and  way  for  the  exercise 
and  development  of  those  capacities  for  noble  and  heroic  endeavor, 
and  generous  self-sacrifice,  so  gloriously  manifested  by  many  of 
our  American  women,  and  which  it  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure 
to  record  in  these  pages. 

But  there  were  others  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  greater 
independence  of  character  and  higher  executive  powers,  who  while 
not  less  modest  and  retiring  in  disposition  than  their  sisters,  yet 
preferred  to  mark  out  their  own  career,  and  pursue  a  compara- 
tively independent  course.  They  worked  harmonioiLsly  with  the 
various  sanitary  and  other  organizations  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them,  but  their  work  was  essentially  distinct  from  them, 
and  was  pursued  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  that  of 
others. 


♦  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of  Miss  Barton,  we  have  availed  ourselves, 
asfkras  practicable,  of  a  paper  prepared  for  us  by  a  clerical  friend  of  the  lady, 
who  had  known  her  from  childhood.  The  passages  from  this  paper  are  indi- 
cated by  quotation  mirks. 

Ill 
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To  this  latter  class  pre-eminently  belongs  Miss  Clara  Harlowe 
Barton. 

Qiiiety  modest,  and  unassuming  in  manner  andappearanoei 
there  is  Ix^ncath  this  quiet  exterior  an  intense  energ}',  a  compre- 
hensive intellect,  a  resolute  will,  and  an  executive  force,  which  is 
tound  in  few  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  which  mingled  with  the 
tenderness  and  grace  of  retimed  womanlKKKl  eminently  qualifies 
her  to  Ixx^nie  an  inde{)endent  power. 

Miss  Barton  was  born  in  North  Oxford,  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts.  Her  father,  Stephen  Barton,  Sr.,  was  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  the  conimunitA'  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  by 
which  his  worth  was  most  thoroughly  known.  In  early  youth 
he  liad  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  West  under  Greneral*  Wayne, 
the  "Mad  Anthony"  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  his 
bovish  eves  had  witnessed  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  by  the  British 
in  1796.  "His  military'  training  may  have  contributed  to  the 
sterling  uprightness,  the  inflexible  will,  and  the  devotion  to  law 
and  order  and  rightful  authority  for  which  he  was  distinguished.'* 
The  little  Clara  was  the  youngi^t  by  several  years  in  a  family  of 
two  brothers  and  thive  sisters.  She  was  eiirly  taught  that  pri- 
meval benediction,  miscalkxl  a  cui-se,  which  requires  mankind  to 
cam  their  bread.  Bt^sides  domestic  duties  and  a  very  thorough 
public  school  training  she  learned  the  general  rules  of  business 
by  acting  as  clerk  and  bcK)k-keeper  tor  her  eldest  brother.  Next 
she  betook  herself  to  the  district  school,  the  usual  stepping-stone 
for  all  aspiring  men  and  women  in  Xew  England.  She  taught 
for  several  yeai-s,  commencing  when  very  young,  in  various  places 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  The  large  circle  of  friends 
thus  formed  was  not  without  its  influence  in  determining  her 
militarj'  career.  So  many  of  her  pupils  volunteered  in  the  first 
years  of  the  M*ar  that  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  she  found 
seven  of  them,  each  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  or  a  1^. 

"One  example  will  show  her  character  as  a  teacher.  She  weat 
to  Bonlentown,  X.  J.,  in  1853,  where  there  was  not,  and  never 
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had  been^  a  public  school.  Three  or  four  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  niade^  and  the  idea  had  been  abandoned  as  not  adapted 
to  that  latitude.  The  brightest  boys  in  the  town  ran  untaught  in 
the  streets.  She  offered  to  teach  a  free  school  for  three  months  at 
her  own  expense^  to  convince  the  citizens  that  it  could  be  done ; 
and  she  was  laughed  at  as  a  visionary.  Six  weeks  of  waiting  and 
debating  induced  the  authorities  to  fit  up  an  unoccupied  building 
at  a  little  distance  &om  the  town.  She  commenced  with  six  out- 
cast boys,  and  in  five  weeks  the  house  would  not  hold  the  number 
that  came.  The  commissioners^  at  her  instance,  erected  the  pre- 
sent school-building  of  Bordentown,  a  three-story  brick  building, 
costing  four  thousand  dollars;  and  there,  in  the  winter  of  1853-4, 
she  organized  the  city  free-school  with  a  roll  of  six  hundred 
pupils.  But  the  severe  labor,  and  the  great  amount  of  loud 
speaking  required,  in  the  newly  plastered  rooms,  injured  her 
health,  and  for  a  time  deprived  her  of  her  voice — the  prime  agent 
of  instruction.  Being  unable  to  teach,  she  left  New  Jersey  about 
the  1st  of  March,  1854,. seeking  rest  and  a  milder  climate,  and 
went  as  far  south  as  Washington.  While  there,  a  friend  and 
distant  relative,  then  in  Congress,  voluntarily  obtained  for  her  an 
appointment  in  the  Patent  Office,  where  she  continued  until  the 
fidl  of  1857.  She  was  employed  at  first  as  a  copyist,  and  after- 
wards in  the  more  responsible  work  of  abridging  original  papers, 
and  preparing  records  for  publication.  As  she  was  an  excellent 
chirographer,  with  a  clear  head  for  business,  and  was  paid  by  the 
piece  and  not  by  the  month,  she  made  money  fast,  as  matters  were 
then  reckoned,  and  she  was  very  liberal  with  it.  I  met  her  often 
during  those  years,  as  I  have  since  and  rarely  saw  her  without 
$some  pet  scheme  of  benevolence  on  ner  hands  which  she  pursued 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  quite  heroic,  and  sometimes  amu- 
sing. The  roll  of  those  she  has  helj)ed,  or  tried  to  help,  with  her 
purse,  her  personal  influence  or  her  counsels,  would  be  a  long  one ; 
orphan  children,  deserted  wives,  destitute  women,  sick  or  unsuc- 

cessftil  relatives,  men  who  had  failed  in  business,  and  boys  who 
16 
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never  had  any  business — all  who  were  in  want,  or  in  trouble,  and 
could  claim  the  slightest  acx[uaintance,  came  to  her  for  aid  and 
were  never  repulsed.  Strange  it  was  to  see  this  generous  girl, 
whose  own  hands  ministered  to  all  her  M-ants,  always  giving  to 
those  around  her,  instead  of  receiving,  strcuf^hening  the  hands 
and  directing  the  steps  of  so  many  who  would  have  seemed  better 
calculated  to  help  her.  She  must  have  had  a  native  genius  for 
nursing;  for  in  her  twelfth  year  she  was  selected  as  the  special 
attendant  of  a  sick  brother,  and  remained  in  his  chamber  by  day 
and  by  night  for  two  years,  with  only  a  respite  of  one  half-day  in 
all  that  time.  Think,  O  reader!  of  a  little  girl  in  short  dresses 
and  pantalettes,  neither  going  to  school  nor  to  play,  but  impri- 
soned for  years  in  the  deadly  air  of  a  sick  room,  and  made  to  feel, 
every  moment,  that  a  brother's  life  depended  on  her  vigilance. 
Then  followed  a  still  longer  period  of  sickness  and  feebleness  on 
her  own  part;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  sickness,  danger 
and  death  have  l)een  always  near  her,  till  they  have  grown  fiimi- 
liar  as  playmates,  and  she  has  come  to  understand  all  the  wants 
and  ways  and  waywanliiess  of  the  sick;  has  learned  to  anticipate 
their  wishes  and  cheat  them  of  their  fears.  Those  who  have  been 
under  her  immediate  care,  will  understand  mc  when  I  say  there 
is  healing  in  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  anodyne  in  the  low 
melody  of  her  voice.  In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration she  was  hustled  out  of  the  Patent  Office  on  a  suspicion 
of  anti-slavery  sentiments.  She  returned  to  New  England,  and 
devoted  her  time  to  study  and  works  of  benevolence.  In  the  winter 
following  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  she  returned  to  Washington 
at  the  solicitation  of  her  friends  there,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  reinstated  if  peace  had  l)ccn  maintained.  I  happened  to  see 
her  a  day  or  two  after  the  news  came  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
fired  on.  She  was  confident,  even  enthusiastic.  She  had  feared 
that  the  Southern  aristocracy,  by  their  close  combination  and 
superior  political  training,  might  succeed  in  gradually  subjugating 
the  whole  country;  but  of  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger. 
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The  war  might  be  long  aiid  bloody,  but  the  rebels  had  volun- 
tarily abandoned  a  policy  in  which  the  chances  were  in  favor  of 
their  ultimate  success,  for  one  in  which  they  had  no  chance  at  all. 
For  herself,  she  had  saved  a  little  in  time  of  peace,  and  she  in- 
tended to  devote  it  and  herself  to  the  service  of  her  country  and 
of  humanity.  If  war  must  be,  she  neither  expected  nor  desired  to 
come  out  of  it  with  a  dollar.  If  she  survived,  she  could  no  doubt 
earn  a  living;  and  if  she  did  not,  it  was  no  matter.  This  is 
actually  the  substance  of  what  she  said,  and  pretty  nearly  the 
words — ^without  appearing  to  suspect  that  it  was  remarkable." 

Three  days  after  Major  Anderson  had  lowered  his  flag  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Militia  started  for 
Washington.  Their  passage  through  Baltimore,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1861,  is  a  remarkable  point  in  our  national  his- 
tory. The  next  day  about  thirty  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  placed  in  the  Washington  Infirmary,  where  the  Judiciary 
Square  Hospital  now  stands.  Miss  Barton  proceeded  promptly 
to  the  spot  to  ascertain  their  condition  and  aiford  such  voluntary 
relief  as  might  be  in  her  power.  Hence,  if  she  was  not  the  first 
person  in  the  country  in  this  noble  work,  no  one  could  have  been 
more  than  a  few  hours  before  her.  The  regiment  was  quartered 
at  the  Capitol,  and  as  those  early  volunteers  will  remember, 
troops  on  their  first  arrival  were  often  very  poorly  provided  for. 
The  21st  of  April  happened  to  be  Sunday.  No  omnibuses  ran 
that  day,  and  street  care  as  yet  were  not ;  so  she  hired  five  colored 
persons,  loaded  them  with  baskets  of  ready  prepared  food,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Capitol.  The  freight  they  bore  served  as  coun- 
tersign and  pass;  she  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  distributed 
her  welcome  store.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  from  her  own 
neighborhood,  and  as  they  thronged  around  her,  she  stood  upon 
the  steps  to  the  Vice  President's  chair  and  read  to  them  fipom  a 
paper  she  had  brought,  the  first  written  history  of  their  departure 
and  their  journey.  These  two  days  were  the  first  small  begin- 
nings of  her  military  experience, — steps  which  naturally  led  to 
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muoh  else.  Men  wrote  home  their  own  impressions  of  what  thej 
saw ;  and  her  acts  found  ready  reporters.  Young  soldiers  whom 
she  had  taught  or  known  as  boys  a  few  years  before,  called  to  feee 
her  on  their  way  to  the  front.  Trooi)s  were  gathering  rapidly^ 
and  hospitals — ^the  inevitable  shadows  of  armies — were  springing 
up  and  getting  filled.  Daily  she  visited  them,  bringing  to  the 
sick  news,  and  delicacies  and  comforts  of  her  o^vn  procuring,  and 
writing  letters  for  those  who  could  not  write  themselves.  Mo- 
thers and  sisters  heard  of  her,  and  begged  her  to  visit  this  one 
and  that,  committing  to  her  care  letters,  socks,  jellies  and  the 
like.  Her  work  and  its  fiime  grew  week  by  week,  and  soon  her 
room,  for  she  generally  had  but  one,  became  sadly  encumbered 
with  boxes,  and  barrels  and  baskets,  of  the  most  varied  contents. 
Through  the  summer  of  1862,  the  constant  stock  she  had  on 
hand  averaged  about  five  tons.  The  goods  were  mainly  the  con- 
tributions of  liberal  individuals,  churches  and  sewing-circles  to 
whom  she  was  personally  known.  But,  although  articles  of 
clothing,  lint,  bandages,  cordials,  preserv^ed  fruits,  liquors',  and 
the  like  might  be  sent,  there  was  always  much  which  she  had  to 
buy  herself. 

During  this  period  as  in  her  subsequent  labors,  she  neither 
sought  or  received  recognition  by  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  which  I  mean  only  that  she  had  no  acknowledged  posi- 
tion, rank,  rights  or  duties,  was  not  employed,  paid,  or  compensated 
in  any  way,  had  authority  over  no  one,  and  was  subject  to  no  one's 
orders.  She  was  simply  an  American  lady,  mistress  of  herself 
and  of  no  one  else ;  free  to  stay  at  home,  if  she  liad  a  home,  and 
equally  free  to  go  where  she  pleased,  if  she  could  procure  pass- 
ports and  transportation,  which  was  not  always  an  easy  matter. 
From  many  individual  officers,  she  received  most  valuable  en- 
couragement and  assistance ;  from  none  more  than  from  General 
Rucker,  the  excellent  Chief  Quartermaster  at  Washington.  He 
furnished  her  storage  for  her  supplies  when  necessary,  transpor- 
tation for  herself  and  them,  and  added  to  her  stores  valuable 
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contributions  at  times  when  they  were  most  wanted.  She  herself 
declares,  with  generous  exaggeration,  that  if  she  has  ever  done 
any  good,  it  has  been  due  to  the  watchful  care  and  kindness  of 
General  Rucker. 

About  the  close  of  1861,  Miss  Barton  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts to  watch  over  the  declining  health  of  her  father,  now  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  and  foiling  fast.  In  the  following  March  she 
placed  his  remains  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Oxford,  and  then 
returned  to  Washington  and  to  her  former  labors.  But,  as  the 
spring  and  summer  campaigns  progressed,  Washington  ceased  to 
be  the  best  field  for  the  philanthropist.  In  the  hospitals  of  the 
Capitol  the  sick  and  wounded  found  shelter,  food  and  attendance. 
Private  generosity  now  centered  there;  and  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  had  its  office  and  officers  there  to  minister 
to  the  thousand  exceptional  wants  not  provided  for  by  the  Army 
Regulations.  There  were  other  fields  where  the  harvest  was 
plenteous  and  the  laborers  few.  Yet  could  she  as  a  young  and 
not  unattractive  lady,  go  with  safety  and  propriety  among  a 
hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  tell  them  that  no  one  had 
sent  her?  She  would  encounter  rough  soldiers,  and  camp-fol- 
lowers of  every  nation,  and  officers  of  all  grades  of  character ; 
and  could  she  bear  herself  so  wisely  and  loftily  in  all  trials  as  to 
awe  the  impertinent,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  supercil- 
ious, so  that  she  might  be  free  to  come  aiid  go  at  her  will,  and  do 
what  should  seem  good  to  her?  Or,  if  she  failed  to  maintain  a 
diaracter  proof  against  even  inuendoes,  would  she  not  break  the 
bridge  over  which  any  successor  would  have  to  pass?  These 
questions  she  pondered,  and  prayed  and  wept  over  for  months, 
and  has  spoken  of  the  mental  conflict  as  the  most  trying  one  of 
her  life.  She  had  foreseen  and  told  all  these  fears  to  her  father ; 
and  the  old  man,  on  his  death-bed,  advised  her  to  go  wherever 
she  felt  it  a  duty  to  go.  He  reminded  her  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  said  that  all  true  soldiers  would  respect  her. 
He  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  a  member  of  the 
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Masonic  fraternity,  of  the  Degree  of  Royal  Arch  Mason ;  and 
in  his  last  days  he  spoke  much  of  the  purposes  and  noble 
charities  of  the  Order.  She  had  herself  received  the  initiation 
accorded  to  daughters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  wore  on  her 
bosom  a  Masonic  emblem,  by  which  she  was  easily  recognized  by 
the  brotherhood,  and  which  subsequently  proved  a  valuable 
talisman.  At  last  she  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  right 
for  her  to  go  amid  the  actual  tumult  of  battle  and  shock  of 
armies.  And  the  &et  that  she  lias  moved  and  labored  with  the 
principal  armies  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  for  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  that  now  no  one  who  knows  her  would  speak  of  her 
without  the  most  profound  respect,  proves  two  things — ^that  there 
may  be  heroism  of  tlie  highest  order  in  American  women — and 
that  American  armies  are  not  to  be  judged  of,  by  the  recorded 
statements  concerning  European  ones. 

Her  ftrst  tentative  ettbrts  at  going  to  the  field  were  cautious  and 
beset  with  difficulties.  Through  the  long  Peninsula  campaign  as 
each  transi)ort  brought  its  load  of  suffering  men,  with  the  mud 
of  the  Chickahominy  and  the  gore  of  battle  baked  hard  upon 
them  like  the  shells  of  trntles,  she  went  down  each  day  to  the 
wharves  with  an  ambulance  laden  with  dressings  and  restoratives, 
and  there  amid  the  turmoil  ajid  dirt,  and  under  the  torrid  sun  of 
Washington,  toiled  day  by  day,  alleviating  such  suffering  as  she 
could.  And  when  the  steamers  turned  their  prows  down  the 
river,  she  looked  wistfully  afler  them,  longing  to  go  to  those  dread 
shores  when(«  all  this  misery  came.  But  she  was  alone  and  un- 
known, and  how  could  she  get  the  means  and  the  permission  to 
go  ?  The  military  authorities  were  overworked  in  those  days  and 
plagued  with  unreasonable  applications,  and  as  a  class  are  not 
very  indulgent  to  unusual  requests.  The  first  officer  of  rank  who 
gave  her  a  kind  answer  was  a  man  who  never  gave  an  unkind 
reply  without  great  provocation — ^Dr.  R.  H.  Ck)olidge,  Medical 
Inspector.  Through  him  a  pass  was  obtained  fi*om  Surgeon- 
General  Hammond,  and  she  was  referred  to  JVIajor  Rucker,  Quar- 
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termaster^  for  transportation.  The  Major  listened  to  her  story  so 
patiently  and  kindly  that  she  was  overcome,  and  sat  down  and 
wept.  It  was  then  too  late  in  the  season  to  go  to  McClellan's 
army,  so  she  loaded  a  railroad  car  witli  snpplies  and  started  for 
Culpepper  Court-House,  then  crowded  with  the  wounded  from 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  With  a  similar  cai'-load  she  was 
the  first  of  the  volimteer  aid  that  reached  Fairfax  Station  at  the 
cl  )se  of  the  disastrous  days  that  culminated  in  the  second  Bull 
Run,  and  the  battle  of  Chantilly.  On  these  two  expeditions,  and 
one  to  Fredericksburg,  Miss  Bai-ton  was  accompanied  by  friends, 
at  least  one  gentleman  and  a  lady  in  each  case*,  but  at  last  a  time 
came,  when  through  the  absence  or  engagements  of  these,  she 
must  go  alone  or  not  at  all. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  September,  1862,  she  loaded  an  army 
wagon  with  supplies  and  started  to  follow  the  march  of  General 
McClellan.  Her  only  companions  were  Mr.  Cornelius  M.  Welles, 
the  teacher  of  the  first  contraband  school  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— a  young  man  of  rare  talent  and  devotion — and  one  teamster. 
She  travelled  three  days  along  the  dusty  roads  of  Maryland, 
buying  bread  as  she  went  to  the  extent  of  her  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  sleeping  in  the  wagon  by  night.  After  dark,  on  the 
night  of  the  sixteenth,  she  reached  Burnside's  Corps,  and  found 
the  two  armies  lying  face  to  face  along  the  opposing  ridges  of  hills 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Antietam.  There  had  already  been 
heavy  skirmishing  far  away  on  the  right  where  Hooker  had 
forded  the  creek  and  taken  position  on  the  opposite  hills ;  and 
the  air  was  dark  and  thick  with  fog  and  exhalations,  with  the 
smoke  of  camp-fires  and  premonitory'  death.  There  was  little 
sleep  that  night,  and  as  the  morning  sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful 
over  the  Blue  Ridge  and  dipped  down  into  the  Valley,  the  firing 
on  the  right  was  resumed.  Reinforcements  soon  began  to  move 
along  the  rear  to  Hooker's  support.  Thinking  the  place  of  dan- 
ger was  the  place  of  duty.  Miss  Barton  ordered  her  mules  to  be 
harnessed  and  took  her  place  in  the  swift  tmin  of  artiller}'  that 
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was  passing.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  they  turned  into 
a  field  of  tall  corn,  and  drove  through  it  to  a  large  bam.  They 
were  close  ujwu  the  line  of  battle ;  the  rebel  shot  and  shell  flew 
thickly  around  and  over  them ;  and  in  the  barn-yard  and  among 
the  com  lay  torn  and  bliKKiing  men — the  worst  cases — ^just 
brought  from  the  places  'where  they  had  fallen.  The  army  medi- 
cal supplies  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  small  stock  of  dressings  was 
exhausted,  and  the  surgeons  were  trj'ing  to  make  bandages  of 
irorn-hasks.  Miss  Barton  opened  to  them  her  stock  of  dressings, 
and  proct^cded  with  her  companions  to  distribute  bread  steeped  in 
wine  to  the  wounded  and  fainting.  In  the  course  of  the  day  she 
picked  up  twentj'-five  men  who  had  come  to  the  rear  with  the 
woundwl,  and  set  them  to  work  administering  restoratives,  bring- 
ing and  applying  water,  lifting  men  to  easier  positions,  stopping 
hemorrhages,  etc.,  etc.  At  length  her  bread  was  all  spent ;  but 
hickily  a  part  of  the  liquors  she  had  brought  were  found  to  have 
Ixicn  packed  in  meal,  which  suggt^sted  the  idcii  of  making  gmel. 
A  farm-house  was  found  connecteil  with  the  barn,  and  on  search* 
ing  the  cellar,  she  discovered  three  barrels  of  flour,  and  a  bag 
of  salt,  which  the  rebels  had  hidden  the  clay  before.  Kettles 
were  found  alx)ut  the  house,  and  she  prepare<l  to  make  gruel  on  a 
large  scale,  which  was  carried  in  buckets  and  distributed  along 
the  line  for  miles.  On  the  ample  piazza  of  the  house  were  ranged 
the  operating  tables,  where  the  surgeons  i>erfbrmed  their  opera* 
tions ;  and  on  that  piazza  she  kept  her  place  from  the  forenoon 
till  nightfall,  mixing  gruel  and  directing  her  assistants,  under  the 
fire  of  one  of  the  gi*eatest  and  fiercest  battles  of  modern  times. 
Before  night  her  face  was  as  black  as  a  negro's,  and  her  lips  and 
throat  parched  with  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  battle.  But  night 
came  at  last,  and  the  wearied  annies  lay  down  on  the  ground  to 
rest ;  and  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  everywhere.  Darkness  too 
had  its  terrors,  and  as  the  night  closed  in,  the  sui^geon  in  charge 
at  the  old  fiirm-house,  1  X)ked  despairingly  at  a  bit  of  candle  and 
said  it  was  the  only  one  on  the  place ;  and  no  one  could  stir  till 
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momii^.  A  thousand  men  dangeroiLsly  wounded  and  suffering 
terribly  firom  thirst  lay  around,  aud  many  must  die  before  the  light 
of  another  day.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  die  alone  and  in  the 
dark,  and  no  one  could  move  among  the  wounded,  for  fear  of 
stumbling  over  them.  Miss  Barton  replied,  that,  profiting  by 
her  experience  at  Chantilly,  she  had  brought  with  her  thirty  lan- 
terns, and  an  abundance  of  candles.  It  was  worth  a  journey  to 
Antietam,  to  light  the  gloom  of  that  night.  On  the  morrow,  the 
fighting  had  ceased,  but  the  work  of  caring  for  the  woundeil  was 
resumed  and  continued  all  day.  On  the  third  day  the  regular 
supplies  arrived,  and  Miss  Barton  having  exhaasted  her  small 
stores,  and  finding  that  continued  fatigue  and  watching  were 
bringing  on  a  fever,  turned  her  course  towards  Washington.  It 
was  with  difficulty  tliat  she  was  able  to  reach  home,  where  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed  for  some  time.  When  she  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  call  on  Colonel  Rucker,  and  told  him  that  with  five 
wagons  she  could  have  taken  supplies  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  all  the  wounded  in  the  battle,  that  officer  shed  tears,  and 
charged  her  to  ask  for  enough  next  time. 

It  was  about  the  23d  of  October,  when  another  great  battle 
was  expected,  that  she  next  set  out  with  a  well  appointed  and 
heavily  laden  train  of  six  wagons  and  an  ambulance,  with  seven 
teamsters,  and  thirty-eight  mules.  The  men  were  rough  fellows, 
little  used  or  disposed  to  be  commanded  by  a  woman ;  and  they 
mutinied  when  they  had  gone  but  a  few  miles.  A  plain  state- 
ment of  the  course  she  should  pursue  in  case  of  insubordination, 
induced  them  to  proceed  and  confine  themselves,  for  the  time 
being,  to  imprecations  and  grumbling.  When  she  overtook  the 
army,  it  was  crossing  the  Potomac,  below  Harper's  Ferry.  Her 
men  refused  to  cross.  She  offered  them  the  alternative  to  go 
forward  peaceably,  or  to  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  soldiers. 
They  chose  the  former,  and  from  that  day  forward  were  all  obedi- 
ence, fidelity  and  usefulness.  The  expected  battle  was  not  fought, 
bat  gave  place  to  a  race  for  Richmond.     The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
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mac  had  the  advantage  in  regaixl  to  distance,  keeping  for  a  time 
along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  while  the  enemy  followed  the 
course  of  the  Shenandoah.  There  was  naturally  a  skirmish  at 
every  gap.  The  rebels  were  generally  the  first  to  gain  possession 
of  the  pass,  from  which  they  would  attempt  to  surprise  some 
part  of  the  army  that  was  pas.sing,  and  capture  a  portion  of  our 
8up})ly  trains.  Thus  ever}'  day  brought  a  battle  or  a  skirmish, 
and  its  accession  to  the  list  of  sick  and  wounded ;  and  tor  a  period 
of  about  three  weeks,  until  Warrenton  Junction  was  reached,  the 
national  army  had  no  base  of  operations,  nor  any  reinfbi*oementB 
or  supplier.  The  sick  liad  to  be  carried  all  tliat  time  over  the 
rough  roads  in  wagons  or  ambulances.  Miss  Barton  with  her 
wagon  ti*ain  acx^t)mpanied  the  Mintli  Army  Corps,  as  a  general 
piu'veyor  for  the  sick.  Her  original  supply  of  comforts  was  very 
considerable,  and  her  men  contrived  to  add  to  it  every  day  such 
fresh  provisions  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  country.  At  eadi 
night's  encampment,  they  lightctl  their  fires  and  prepared  fresh 
food  and  necessaries  for  the  moving  hospital.  Through  all  that 
long  and  painful  march  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Fredericksburg, 
those  wagons  constituted  the  hospital  lardei'  and  kitchen  for  all 
the  sick  within  reach. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Burnside  assumed  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  route  by  Fredericksburg  was 
selected,  and  the  march  was  conducted  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rsippahaimock  to  a  position  opposite  that  city.  From  Warrenton 
Junction  Miss  Barton  made  a  visit  to  Washington,  while  her 
wagons  kept  on  with  the  army,  which  she  rejoined  with  fresh 
supplies  at  Falmouth.  She  remained  in  camp  until  after  the 
uusuccessful  attack  on  the  works  behind  Fredericksburg.  She 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  Lacy  House,  within 
easy  rifle  shot  range  of  the  enemy,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of 
the  11th  December — ^witnessed  the  unavailing  attempts  to  lay 
pontoon  bridges  directly  into  the  city,  and  the  heroic  crossing  of 
the  19tli  and  20th  Massachusetts  liniments  and  the  7th  Michi- 
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gan.  Daring  the  brief  occupation  of  the  city  she  remained  in  it^ 
organizing  the  hospital  kitchens ;  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  she  established  a  private  kitchen  for  supplying  delicacies 
to  the  wounded.  Although  it  was  now  winter  and  the  weather 
inclement,  she  occupied  an  old  tent  while  her  train  was  encamped 
around ;  and  the  cooking  was  performed  in  the  open  air.  When 
the  wounded  from  the  attack  on  the  rebel  batteries  were  recovered 
by  flag  of  truce,  fifty  of  them  were  brought  to  her  camp  at  night. 
They  had  lain  several  days  in  the  cold,  and  were  wounded,  fam- 
ished and  frozen.  She  had  the  snow  cleaned  away,  large  fires 
built  and  the  men  wrapped  in  blankets.  An  old  chimney  was 
torn  down,  the  bricks  heated  in  the  fire,  and  placed  around  them. 
As  she  believed  that  wounded  men,  exhausted  and  depressed  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  required  stimulants,  and  as  Surgeon-General 
Hanmiond,  with  characteristic  liberality  had  given  her  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  gallons  of  confiscated  liquor,  she  gave  them  with 
warm  food,  enough  strong  hot  toddy  to  make  them  all  measurably 
drunk.  The  result  was  that  they  slept  comfortably  until  morn- 
ing, when  the  medical  officers  took  them  in  charge.  It  was  her 
practice  to  administer  a  similar  draught  to  each  patient  on  his 
leaving  for  Acquia  Creek,  en  route  to  the  Washington  hospitals. 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, will  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  courage  of  Miss  Barton, 
a  courage  which  has  never  faltered  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
when  w^hat  she  believed  to  be  duty  called.  In  the  skirmishing 
of  the  12th  of  December,  the  day  preceding  the  great  and  disas- 
trous battle,  a  part  of  the  Union  troops  had  crossed  over  to 
iVedericksburg,  and  after  a  brief  fight  had  driven  back  a  body 
of  rebels,  wounding  and  capturing  a  number  of  them  whom  they 
sent  as  prisoners  across  the  river  to  Falmouth,  where  Miss  Bai*ton 
as  yet  had  her  camp.  The  wounded  rebels  were  brought  to  her 
for  care  and  treatment.  Among  them  was  a  young  officer,  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  thigh.  Though  she  could  not 
save  his  life,  she  ministered  to  him  as  well  as  she  could,  partially 
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staunching  his  wound^  quenching  his  raging  thirst,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  make  his  oondition  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Just  at  this 
time,  an  orderly  arrived  with  a  message  from  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  requesting  her  to  come  over 
to  Fredericksburg,  and  organize  the  hospitals  and  diet  kitchens 
for  the  corps.  The  wounded  rebel  oflScer  heard  the  request,  and 
beckoning  to  her,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  speak  aloud,  he  whis- 
pered a  request  that  she  would  not  go.  She  replied  that  she 
must  do  so;  tluit  her  duty  to  the  corjjs  to  which  she  was  attached 
required  it.  "  Lady,"  replied  the  wounded  rel)el,  "you  have  been 
very  kind  to  me.  You  could  not  save  my  life,  but  you  have 
endeavoreil  to  render  death  easy.  I  owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you 
what  a  few  hours  ago  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  have 
revealed.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  Confederate  troops  and 
artillery  is  intended  as  a  trap  for  your  people.  Every  street  and 
lane  of  the  city  is  covered  by  our  cannon.  They  are  now  con- 
cealed, and  do  not  reply  to  the  bombardment  of  your  army, 
because  they  wish  to  entice  you  across.  When  your  entire  army 
has  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock  and  attempts  to 
move  along  the  streets,  they  will  find  Fredericksburg  only  a 
slaughter  pen,  and  not  a  regiment  of  them  will  be  allowed  to 
es(»apc.  Do  not  go  over,  for  you  will  go  to  certain  death  V^  While 
her  tender  sensibilities  prevented  her  from  adding  to  the  suffering 
of  the  dying  man,  by  not  apparently  heeding  his  warning.  Miss 
Barton  did  not  on  account  of  it  forego  for  an  instant  her  intention 
ol-  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  Ninth  Corps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  i)oor  fellow  was  almost  gone,  and  waiting  only  to 
close  his  eyes  on  all  earthly  objects,  she  crossed  on  the  frail 
bridge,  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers  by  the  Ninth  Corps,  who 
looked  upon  her  as  their  guardian  angel.  She  remained  with 
them  until  the  evening  of  their  masterly  retreat,  and  until  the 
wounded  men  of  the  corps  in  the  hospitals  were  all  safely  across. 
While  she  was  in  Fredericksburg,  after  the  battle  of  the  13th, 
some  soldiers  of  tlie  corps  who  had  been  roving  about  the  city, 
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came  to  her  quarters  bringiDg  with  great  difficulty  a  large  aud 
very  ooetly  and  el^ant  carpet.  "  Wliat  is  this  for?''  asked  Miss 
Barton.  "It  is  for  you,  ma  am,"  said  otoe  of  the  soldiers;  "you 
have  been  so  good  to  us,  that  we  wanted  to  bring  you  something." 
"Where  did  you  get  it?"  she  asked.  "Oh!  ma'am,  we  confis- 
cated it,"  said  the  soldiers.  "No!  no!"  said  the  lady;  "that 
will  never  do.  Governments  confiscate.  Soldiers  when  they 
take  such  things,  steal.  I  am  afraid,  my  men,  you  will  have  to 
take  it  back  to  the  house  fi'om  which  you  took  it.  I  can't  receive 
a  stolen  carpet."  The  men  looked  sheepish  enough,  but  they 
shouldered  the  carpet  and  carried  it  back.  In  the  wearisome 
weeks  that  followed  the  Fredericksburg  disaster,  when  there  was 
not  the  excitement  of  a  coming  battle,  and  the  wounded  whether 
detained  in  the  hospitals  around  Falmouth  or  forwarded  through 
the  deep  mud  to  the  hospital  transports  on  the  Potomac,  still  with 
saddened  countenances  and  depressed  spirits  looked  forward  to  a 
dreary  future.  Miss  Barton  toiled  on,  infusing  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness into  sad  hearts,  and  bringing  the  consolations  of  religion 
to  her  aid,  pointed  them  to  the  only  true  source  of  hope  and 
comfort. 

In  the  early  days  of  April,  1863,  Miss  Barton  went  to  the 
South  with  the  expectation  of  being  present  at  the  combined  land 
and  naval  attack  on  Charleston.  She  reached  the  wharf  at 
Hilton  Head  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  in  time  to  hear  the 
crack  of  Sumter^s  guns  as  they  opened  in  broadside  on  Dupont's 
fleet.  That  memorable  assault  accomplished  nothing  unless-  it 
might  be  to  ascertain  that  Charleston  could  not  be  taken  by 
water.  The  expedition  returned  to  Hilton  Head,  and  a  period 
of  inactivity  followed,  enlivened  only  by  unimportant  raids,  news- 
paper correspondence,  and  the  small  quai  rels  that  naturally  arise 
in  an  unemployed  army. 

Later  in  the  season  Miss  Barton  accompanied  the  Gilmore 
and  Dahlgren  expedition,  and  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  mili- 
tary operations   on  James,   Folly,   and   Morris   Islands.     The 
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ground  occupied  on  the  latter  by  the  army,  during  the  long  siege 
of  Fort  Wagner,  was  the  low  sand-hills  forming  the  sea-board  of 
the  Island.  No  tree,  shrub,  or  weed  grew  there;  and  the  only 
shelter  was  light  tents  without  floors.  The  light  sand  that 
yielded  to  the  tread,  the  walker  sinking  to  the  ankles  at  almost 
every  step,  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  burned  the  feet  like  particles 
of  fire,  and  as  the  oc(»an  winds  swept  it,  it  darkened  the  air  and 
filled  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  There  was  no  defense  against  it,  and 
every  wound  speedily  became  covered  with  a  concrete  of  gore  and 
sand.  Tent  pins  would  not  hold  in  the  treacherous  sand,  evcxy 
vigorous  blast  from  the  sea,  overturned  the  tents,  leaving  the 
occupants  exposed  to  the  storm  or  the  torrid  sun.  It  was  here, 
under  the  fire  of  the  heaviest  of  the  rebel  batteries,  that  Miss 
Barton  spent  the  most  trying  part  of  the  summer.  Her  employ- 
ment was,  with  three  or  four  men  detailed  to  assist  her,  to  boil 
water  in  the  lee  of  a  sand-hill,  to  wash  the  wounds  of  the  men 
who  were  daily  struck  by  rebel  shot,  to  prt^pare  tea  and  coflee, 
and  various  dishes  made  from  dried  fruits,  farina,  and  desiccated 
milk  and  eggs.  On  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  great  night 
assault  was  made  on  Wagner,  and  everybody  expected  to  find 
rest  and  refreshments  within  the  rebel  fortress,  she  alone,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  kept  up  her  fires  and  preparations.  She  alone  had 
anything  suitable  to  offer  the  wounded  and  exhausted  men  who 
streamed  back  from  the  repulse,  and  covered  the  sand-hills  like  a 
flight  of  locusts. 

•Through  all  the  long  bombardment  that  followed,  until  Sumter 
was  reduced,  and  Wagner  and  Gregg  was  ours,  amid  the  scorching 
sun  and  the  prevalence  of  prostrating  diseases,  though  herself 
more  than  once  struck  down  with  illness,  she  remained  at  her 
post,  a  most  fearless  and  efficient  co-worker  with  the  indefatigable 
agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  Dr.  M.  M.  Marsh,  in  saving 
the  lives  and  promoting  the  health  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
army.  "How  could  you,'^  said  a  friend  to  her  subsequently, 
"how  could  you  expose  your  life  and  health  to  that  deadly 
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heat?''  "Why/'  she  answered,  evidently  without  a  thought  of 
the  heroism  of  the  answer,  "the  other  ladies  thought  they  could 
not  endure  the  climate,  and  as  I  knew  somebody  must  take  care 
of  the  soldiers^  I  went," 

In  January,  1864,  Miss  Barton  returned  to  the  North,  and 
after  spending  four  or  five  weeks  in  visiting  her  friends  and 
recruiting  her  wasted  strength,  again  took  up  her  position  at 
Washington,  and  commenced  making  preparations  for  the  coming 
campaign  which  from  observation,  she  was  convinced  would  be 
the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  of  human  life  of  any  of  the  war. 
The  first  week  of  the  campaign  found  her  at  the  secondary  base 
of  the  army  at  Belle  Plain,  and  thence  with  the  great  army  of  the 
wounded  she  moved  to  Fredericksburg.  Extensive  as  had  been 
her  preparations,  and  wide  as  were  the  circle  of  friends  who  had 
entrusted  to  her  the  means  of  solace  and  healing,  the  slaughter 
had  been  so  terrific  that  she  found  her  supplies  nearly  exhausted, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  was  compelled  to  ai>peal  for 
further  supplies  to  her  friends  at  the  North,  expending  in  the 
meantime  freely,  as  she  had  done  all  along,  of  her  own  private 
means  for  the  succor  of  the  poor  wounded  soldiers.  Moving  on 
to  Port  Royal,  and  thence  to  the  James  River,  she  presently 
became  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  where  General  Butler, 
at  the  instance  of  his  Chief  Medical  Director,  Surgeon  McConnick, 
acknowledging  her  past  services,  and  appreciating  her  abilities, 
gave  her  a  recognized  position,  which  greatly  enhanced  her  use- 
fulness, and  enabled  her,  with  her  energetic  nature,  to  contribute 
as  much  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  army  in  that  year,  as 
she  had  been  able  to  do  in  all  her  previous  connection  vnth  it. 
In  January,  1866,  she  returned  to  Washington,  where  she  was 
detained  from  the  front  for  nearly  two  months  by  the  illness  and 
death  of  a  brother  and  nephew,  and  did  not  again  join  the  army 
in  the  field. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  she  was  very  generally  known,  and 
the  circle  of  her  oonespondence  was  wide.     Her  influence  in  high 
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official  quarters  was  supposed  to  be  considerable^  and  she  was  in 
the  daily  receipt  of  mquiries  and  applications  of  various  kinds,  in 
particular  in  regard  to  tlie  fate  of  men  believed  to  have  been  con-. 
fined  in  Southern  prisons.  The  great  number  of  letters  received 
of  this  chiss,  led  her  to  decide  to  spend  some  months  at  Annapolis^ 
among  the  camps  and  records  of  {)aroled  and  exchanged  prisonerSy 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  inquiries  of  friends.  Her  plan 
of  oiwnition  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  March  11, 1866, 
and  notice  of  her  aj)i)ointmcnt  as  "  General  Correspondent  for  the 
friends  of  Paroled  Prisoners,"  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
extensively,  bringing  in  a  torrent  of  inquiries  and  letters  from 
Avives,  parents,  State  officials,  agencies,  the  Sanitary  Commissioii 
and  the  Christian  Commission.  On  reachmg  Annapolis,  she  en- 
countered obstacles  that  were  vexatious,  time-wasting,  and  in  fiust^ 
insupi)ortabLB.  Without  rank,  rights  or  authority  credited  by 
law,  the  officials  there  were  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  her.  The 
town  was  so  crowded  that  she  could  find  no  private  lodgings,  and 
had  to  force  herself  as  a  scarce  welcome  guest  upon  some  one  for 
a  few  days,  while  her  baggage  stood  out  in  the  snow.  Nearly 
t>vo  months  were  consumed  in  negotiations  before  an  order  was 
obtained  from  the  War  Department  to  the  cffix^t  that  the  military 
authorities  at  Annaix)lis  might  allow  her  the  use  of  a  tent,  and  its 
furniture,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  postage  stamps.  This  was 
not  mandatory,  but  permissive;  and  negotiations  could  now  be 
opened  with  the  gentlemen  at  Annapolis.  In  the  meantime  the 
Pi*esident  had  been  assassinatenl,  Richmond  taken,  and  Lee's  army 
surrendered.  The  rebellion  was  breaking  away.  All  prisoners 
were  to  Ix;  released  from  parole,  and  sent  home,  and  nothing 
would  remain  at  Annapolis  but  the  records.  Unfortunately  these 
proved  to  be  of  very  little  serv^ice — but  a  small  per  centage  of 
those  inquired  for,  were  found  on  the  rolls,  and  obviously  these, 
for  the  most  part,  were  not  men  who  had  been  lost,  but  who  had 
returned.  She  was  also  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  had  been  exchanged  without  roll  or  record, 
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and  that  some  rolls  were  so  fi^udulent  and  incorrect,  as  to  be 
worthless.  Poor  wretches  in  the  rebel  pens  seemed  even  to  forget 
the  names  their  mother  called  them.  The  Annapolis  scheme  was 
therefore  abandoned,  with  mortification  that  thousands  of  letters 
had  lain  so  long  unanswered,  that  thousands  of  anxious  iriends 
were  daily  waiting  for  tidings  of  their  loved  and  lost  The  pathos 
aud  simplicity  of  these  letters  was  often  touching.  An  old  man 
writes  tliat  he  has  t>vo  sons  and  three  grandsons  in  the  army,  and 
of  two  of  the  five  he  could  get  no  tidings.  Another  says  she 
knew  her  son  was  brave,  and  if  he  died,  he  died  honorably.  He 
was  all  she  had  and  she  gave  him  freely  to  the  country.  If  he  be 
really  lost  she  will  not  repine;  but  she  feels  she  has  a  right  to  be 
told  what  became  of  him.  Many  of  the  writers  seemed  to  have  a 
very  primitive  idea  of  the  way  information  was  to  be  picked  up. 
Th^  imagined  that  Miss  Barton  was  to  walk  through  all  hos- 
pitals, camps,  armies  and  prisons,  and  narrowly  scrutinizing  every 
&oe,  would  be  able  to  identify  the  lost  boy  by  the  descriptions 
given  her.  Hence  the  fond  motlier  minutely  described  her  boy 
as  he  remained  graven  on  her  memory  on  the  day  of  his  departure. 
The  result  of  these  delays  was  the  orpjanization,  by  Miss  Barton, 
at  her  own  cost,  of  a  Bureau  of  Records  of  Missing  Men  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  Stiites,  at  Washington.  Here  she  collected 
all  rolls  of  prisoners,  ho8j)ital  n^cords,  and  records  of  burials  in 
the  rebel  prisons  and  elsewhere,  and  at  short  intervals  published 
Rolls  of  Missing  Men,  which,  by  the  franks  of  some  of  her  frinds 
among  the  Members  of  Congress,  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  posted  in  prominent  places,  and  in  many 
instances  copied  into  local  papers.  The  method  adopted  for  the 
discovery  of  information  concerning  these  missing  men,  and  the 
oommunication  of  that  information  to  their  friends  who  had  made 
inquiries  concerning  them  may  be  thus  illustrated. 

A  Mrs.  James  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  has  seen  a  notice  in  the 
paper  that  Miss  Clara  Barton  of  Washington  will  receive  inqui- 
ries  from  friends  of  "missing  men  of  the  Army,''  and  will  en- 
17 
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deavor  to  obtain  iuforniation  for  them  without  fee  or  reward. 
She  forthwith  ^vrites  to  Miss  Barton  that  she  is  anxious  to  gain 
tidings  of  lier  husband,  Eli  James,  Sergt»ant  Com|)any  F.  Fourth 
Maine  Infantry,  who  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  battle  of 
.  This  letter,  when  re<;eived,  is  immediately  acknow- 
ledged, registered  in  a  book,  endorsed  and  filed  away  for  oonve- 
nient  reference.  The  answer  satisfied  Mrs.  James  for  the  time, 
that  her  letter  was  not  lost  and  that  some  attention  is  given  to 
her  inquiry.  If  the  fate  of  Sergeant  James  is  known  or  can  be 
learned  from  the  official  rolls  the  information  is  sent  at  onoe. 
Otherwise  the  case  lies  ov(»r  until  there  are  enough  to  form  a  roll, 
which  will  probably  be  within  a  few  weeks.  A  roll  of  Missing 
Men  is  then  made  up — with  an  a])peal  for  information  respecting 
them,  of  which  fix>m  twenty  thousiiiul  to  thirty  thousand  copies 
are  printed  to  be  ix)sted  all  over  the  United  States,  in  all  places 
where  soldiers  are  most  likely  to  congregate.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, that  in  say  two  weeks'  time,  one  James  Miller,  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  WTites  that  he  has  seen  the  name  of  his  friend  James 
lK)sted  for  information ;  that  he  found  him  lying  on  the  ground, 

at  the  battle  of mortally  wounded  with  a  fragment  of 

shell ;  that  he,  James,  gave  the  writer  a  few  articles  from  about 
his  person,  and  a  brief  message  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  is  now  unable  to  find ;  that  the  national  troops  fell  back  from 
that  portion  of  the  field  leaving  the  dead  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  who  consequently  were  never  reported.  When  this  letter 
is  received  it  is  also  registered  in  a  book,  endorsed  and  filed,  and 
a  summary  of  its  contents  is  sent  to  Mrs.  James,  with  the  inti- 
mation that  further  particulars  of  interest  to  her  can  be  learned 
by  addressing  James  Miller,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Soon  after  entering  fully  uiK)n  this  work  in  Washington,  and 
having  obtained  the  rolls  of  the  prison  hospitals  of  Wilmington, 
Salisbury,  Florence,  Charleston,  and  other  Rebel  prisons  of  the 
South,  Miss  Barton  ascertained  that  Dorrance  Atwater,  a  young 
Connecticut  soldier,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Audersouville, 
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Georgia,  had  suocjeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  all  the  records  of 
interments  in  that  field  of  death,  during  his  employment  in  the 
hospital  there,  and  that  he  could  identify  the  graves  of  most  of 
the  thirteen  thousand  who  had  died  there  the  victims  of  Rebel 
cmelty. 

Atwater  was  induced  to  permit  Grovemment  officers  to  copy 
his  Toj^,  and  on  the  representation  of  Miss  Barton  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  putting  up  head-boards  to  the  graves  of  the 
Union  Soldiers,  Captain  James  M.  Moore,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Andersonville  with  young 
Atwater  and  a  suitable  force,  to  lay  out  the  grounds  as  a  cemetery 
and  place  head-boards  to  the  graves;  and  Miss  Barton  was  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accompany  him.  She  did  so, 
and  the  grounds  were  laid  out  and  fenced,  and  all  the  graves 
except  about  four  hundred  which  could  not  be  identified  were 
marked  with  suitable  head-boards.  On  their  return.  Miss  Barton 
resumed  her  duties,  and  Captain  Moore  caused  Atwater's  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  from  the  Government  the  list  he 
had  loaned  them  for  copying,  and  after  a  hasty  trial  by  Court- 
Martial,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Auburn  State 
JEHrison  for  two  years  and  six  months.  The  sentence  was  imme- 
diately carried  into  effect. 

Miss  Barton  felt  that  this  whole  charge,  trial  and  sentence,  was 
grossly  unjust;  that  Atwater  had  committed  no  crime,  not  even 
a  technical  one,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from  imprison- 
ment. She  accordingly  exerted  herself  to  have  the  case  brought 
before  the  President.  This  was  done;  and  in  part  through  the 
influence  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  an  order  was  sent  on  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Auburn  Prison  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 
Atwater  subsequently  published  his  roll  of  the  Andersonville  dead, 
to  which  Miss  Barton  prefixed  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  to 
Andersonville.  Her  Bureau  had  by  this  time  become  an  institu- 
tion of  great  and  indispensable  importance  not  only  to  the  friends 
of  missing  men  but  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  tlie  Gt)v- 
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emmcnt  itself,  which  could  not  without  daily  and  almost  hourly 
reference  to  her  rea>rds  settle  the  accounts  for  bounties^  back  pay, 
and  pensions.  Thus  far,  however,  it  had  been  sustained  wholly 
at  her  own  cost,  and  in  this  and  other  labors  for  the  soldiers  she 
had  expended  her  entire  private  fortune  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Soon  after  tlic  assembling  of  Congress,  Hon.  Heuiy 
Wilson,  of  Massadmsetts,  who  had  always  been  her  finnfiricndy 
moved  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  remunerate 
her  for  past  expenditure,  and  enable  her  to  maintain  the  Bureau 
of  Records  of  Missing  Men,  which  had  proved  of  such  service. 
To  the  honor  of  Congress  it  should  be  said,  that  the  appropriation 
passed  both  houses  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Miss  Barton  still  oon- 
tinues  her  good  work,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  sending 
certainty  if  not  solace  to  thousands  of  iamilies^  who  mourned 
their  loved  ones  as  lying  in  unknown  graves. 

In  person  Miss  Barton  is  about  of  medium  height,  her  form 
and  figure  indicating  great  powers  of  endurance.  Though  not 
technically  beautiful,  her  dark  expressive  eye  is  attractive,  and 
she  possesses,  evidently  unconsciously  to  herself,  great  powers  of 
fascination.  Her  voice  is  soft,  low,  and  of  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness of  tone.  As  we  have  said  she  is  modest,  quiet  and  retiring 
in  manner,  and  is  extremely  reticent  in  si>caking  of  anything  she 
has  done,  while  she  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  the  full  meed  of  praise 
on  the  labors  of  others.  Her  devotion  to  her  work  has  been 
remarkable,  and  her  organizing  abilities  are  unsurpassed  among 
her  own  sex  and  equalled  by  very  few  among  the  other.  She  is 
still  young,  and  with  her  power  and  disposition  for  useftilness  is 
destined  we  hope  to  prove  greatly  serviceable  to  the  country  she 
so  ardently  loves. 
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ISS  HELEN  LOUISE  GILSON  is  a  native  of  Boston, 
but  removed  in  childhood  to  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  now  resides.  She  is  a  niece  of  Hon.  Frank 
B.  Fay,  former  Mayor  of  Chelsea,  and  was  his  ward. 
Mr.  Fay,  from  the  <x)mmencement  of  the  war  took  the  most  active 
interest  in  the  National  cau.se,  devoting  his  time,  his  wealth  and 
his  personal  eflbrts  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  autumn 
of  1861  he  went  in  person  to  the  j^eat  of  war,  and  from  that  time 
fon^'ard,  in  ever\'  battle  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
engaged,  he  was  promj)tly  upon  the  field  with  his  stores  and 
appliances  of  healinir,  and  moved  gently  though  rapidly  among 
the  dead  and  wounded,  soothing  helpless,  suffering  and  ble(Hling 
men  parched  with  fever,  cra/X'd  with  thirst,  or  lying  neglectcKl  in 
the  last  agonies  of  death.  After  two  years  of  this  independent 
work  i)erformed  when  as  yet  the  Sanitar}'  Commission  had  no 
field  agencies,  and  did  not  attempt  to  minister  to  the  suffering 
and  wounded  until  they  had  come  under  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geons, Mr.  Fay  laid  Iwfore  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  the 
winter  of  1863-4,  his  plans  for  an  Auxiliary  Relief  Corps,  to 
afford  personal  relief  in  the  field,  to  the  wounded  soldier,  and 
render  him  such  assistance,  as  should  enable  him  to  bear  with  less 
injury  the  delay  which  must  ensue  before  he  could  (*omc  under 
the  surgeon's  care  or  be  transferred  to  a  hospital,  and  in  castas  of 
the  slighter  wounds  furnish  the  necessary  dressings  and  attention. 
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The  Sanitary  Commission  at  once  adopted  tlieae  plans  and  made 
ilr.  Fay  chief  of  the  Auxiliary  Relief  Corps.  In  this  capacily 
he  jwrformed  an  amount  of  labor  of  which  few  men  were  capable, 
till  December,  1864,  when  he  rctiixxl  from  it  but  continued  his 
indeixiudent  work  till  the  close  of  the  war.  During  his  visits 
at  home  he  was  active  in  organizing  and  directing  measures  for 
raising  supplies  and  money  for  the  Sanitaiy  Commission  and  the 
independent  measures  of  relief. 

Influeu(?ed  by  such  an  example  of  lofty  and  self-sacrifidng 
patriotism,  and  with  her  o^v^l  young  heart  on  fire  with  love  for 
her  countr}',  Miss  Gilson  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  gave  herself  to  the  work  of  caring  for  the  soldiers,  first  at 
home,  and  afterward  in  the  fic^ld.  In  tliat  glorious  uprising  of 
American  women,  all  over  the  North,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to 
organize  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  she  was  active  and  among  the 
foremost  in  her  own  city.  She  had  helped  to  prepare  and  collect 
supplies,  and  to  arrange  them  for  transportation.  She  had  also 
obtained  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  army  clotliing,  from 
the  Government,  by  means  of  which  slie  provided  employment 
for  soldiers'  wives  and  daughters,  raising  among  the  benevolent 
and  patriotic  |>eoplc  of  Chelsea  and  vicinity,  a  fund  which  enabled 
her  to  pay  a  iar  more  libeml  sum  thmi  the  contractors'  prices,  foi 
this  labor. 

When  ilr.  Fay  commenced  his  personal  services  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Miss  Gilson,  wishing  to  accompany  him,  applied 
to  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  Government  Superintendent  of  Female  Nurses, 
for  a  diploma,  but  as  she  had  not  rt^acJied  tlu^  required  age  she 
was  rejected.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from  fulfilling 
her  ardent  desire  of  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  but 
served  in  a  measure  to  limit  her  to  services  upon  the  field,  where 
she  could  act  in  concert  with  Mr.  Fay,  or  otherwise  mider  the 
direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

During  nearly  the  whole  term  of  Miss  Gilson's  service  she  was 
in  company  with  Mr.  Fay  and  his  assistants.     The  party  had 
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their  own  tent,  forming  a  household,  and  carrying  with  them 
something  of  home-life. 

In  this  manner  she,  with  her  associates,  followed  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  through  its  various  vicissitudes,  and  was  present  at, 
or  near,  almost  every  one  of  its  great  battles  except  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  Miss  Gilson  was  for  some  time  attached 
to  the  Hospital  Transport  service,  and  was  on  board  the  Knicker- 
bocker when  up  the  Pamunky  River  at  White  House,  and  after- 
ward at  Harrison's  Landing  during  the  severe  battles  which 
marked  McClellan's  movement  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the 
James  River.  Amidst  the  terrible  scenes  of  those  eventful  days, 
the  quiet  energy,  the  wonderful  comforting  and  sootliing  power, 
and  the  perfect  adaptability  of  Miss  Gilson  to  her  work  were  con- 
spicuous. 

Whatever  she  did  was  don^  well,  and  so  noiselessly  that  only 
the  results  were  seen.  When  not  more  actively  employed  she 
would  sit  by  the  bed-sides  of  the  suffering  men,  and  charm  away 
their  pain  by  the  magnetism  of  her  low,  calm  voice,  and  soothing 
words.  She  sang  for  them,  and,  kneeling  beside  them,  where 
they  lay  amidst  all  the  agonizing  sights  and  sounds  of  the  hos- 
pital wards,  and  even  upon  the  field  of  carnage,  her  voice  would 
ascend  in  petition,  for  peace,  for  relief,  for  sustaining  grace  in  the 
brief  journey  to  the  other  world,  carrying  with  it  their  souls  into 
the  realms  of  an  exalted  faith. 

As  may  be  supposed.  Miss  Gilson  exerted  a  remarkable  per- 
sonal influence  over  the  wounded  soldiers  as  well  as  all  those 
with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact.  She  always  shrank  from 
notoriety,  and  strongly  deprecated  any  publicity  in  regard  to  her 
work;  but  the  thousands  who  witnessed  her  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, her  remarkable  executive  power,  her  ability  in  evoking 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  providing  for  thousands  of  sick  and 
wounded  men  where  most  persons  would  have  been  completely 
overwhelmed  in  the  care  of  scores  or  hundreds,  could  not  always 
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be  prevented  from  speaking  of  her  in  the  public  prints.  The 
uniform  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  with  which  all  her 
work  was  performed,  atlded  greatly  to  its  efficiency  in  removing 
the  depn'^ssing  influences,  so  common  in  the  hospitals  and  among 
the  wounded. 

From  some  of  the  re|>orts  of  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion we  select  the  following  passages  referring  to  her,  as  express- 
iiig  in  more  moderate  language  than  some  others,  the  sentimentB 
in  regaixl  to  her  work  entertained  by  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  her. 

"  Upon  Miss  (rilson's  services,  we  scarcely  dare  trust  ourselves 
to  comment.  Upon  her  exix^ncucxj  we  relied  for  counsel,  and  it 
was  chiefly  due  to  her  advice  and  efforts,  that  the  work  in  our 
hospital  went  on  so  successfully:  Always  quiet,  self-possessed, 
and  prompt  in  tlie  discharge  of  duty,  she  accomplished  more  than 
any  one  else  cx)uld  for  the  relief  of  the*  wounded,  besides  being  a 
constant  example^  and  emboiliment  of  ciUMiestness  for  all.  Her 
ministrations  were  always  grateful  to  the  wounded  men,  who  de- 
votedly loved  her  for  Ikt  self-sjuTilieing  spirit.  Said  one  of  the 
Fifth  New  Jersey  in  our  hearing,  '  Th(»re  isn't  a  man  in  our  Fo- 
ment who  wouldn't  lay  down  his  life  for  Miss  Gilson.' 

"  We  have  seen  the  dying  man  lean  his  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
while  she  breathed  into  his  ear  the  soothing  pmyer  that  calmed, 
cheered  and  prepared  him  for  his  journey  through  the  dark 
valley. 

"  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Gilson,  the  special  diet  was  pre- 
pared, and  we  cannot  strongly  enough  express  our  sense  of  the 
invaluable  service  she  rendered  in  this  department.  The  food 
was  always  eagerly  expected  and  relished  by  tlie  men,  with  many 
expressions  of  praise." 

After  the  battle  of  Gottj^sburg  Mr.  Fay  and  his  i)arty  went 
thither  on  their  mission  of  help  and  mercy.  And  never  was  such 
a  mission  more  needed.  Crowded  within  the  limits,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  of  that  small  country-town,  were  twenty-five 
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thousand  wounded  men^  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  our  own,  and  nearly  twelve  thousand  wounded  rebel 
prisoners.  The  Government  in  anticipation  of  the  battle  had 
provided  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  attendance  for  about 
ten  thousand.  Had  not  the  Sanitary  CommLssion  supplemented 
this  supply,  and  sent  efficient  agents  to  the  field,  the  loss  of  life, 
and  the  amount  of  suffering,  terrible  as  they  were  witli  the  best 
appliances,  must  have  Seen  almost  incredibly  great. 

Here  as  elsewhere  Miss  Gilson  soon  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  wounded  men.  They  looked  up  to  her,  reverenced 
and  almost  worshipped  her.  She  had  their  entire  confidence  and 
respect  Even  the  roughest  of  them  yielded  to  her  influence  and 
obeyed  her  wishes,  which  were  always  made  known  in  a  gentle 
manner  and  in  a  voice  peculiarly  low  and  sweet. 

It  has  been  recorded  by  one  who  knew  her  well,  that  she  once 
stepped  out  of  her  tent,  before  whicih  a  group  of  brutal  men  were 
fiercely  quarrelling,  having  refuses],  with  oaths  and  vile  language, 
to  carry  a  sick  comrade  to  the  hospital  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  male  agents  of  the  Commission,  and  quietly  advancing  to 
their  midst,  renewed  the  request  as  her  own.  Immediately  every, 
angry  tone  was  stilled.  Their  voices  were  lowered,  and  modu- 
lated respectfully.  Their  oaths  ceased,  and  quietly  and  cheer- 
fiilly,  without  a  word  of  objection,  they  lifted  their  helpless 
burden,  and  tenderly  carried  him  away. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  as  efficient  in  action  as  in  influence. 
Without  bustle,  and  with  unmoved  calmness,  she  would  superin- 
tend the  preparation  of  food  for  a  thousand  men,  and  assist  in 
feeding  them  herself.  Just  so  she  moved  amidst  the  flying 
bullets  upon  the  field,  bringing  succor  to  the  woimded;  or 
through  the  hospitals  amidst  the  i)estilent  air  of  the  fever-stricken 
wards.  Self-controlled,  she  could  control  others,  and  order  and 
symmetry  sprung  up  before  her  as  a  natural  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  well-balanced  mind. 

In  all  her  journies  Miss  Gilson  made  use  of  the  opportunities 
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affonled  her  wherever  she  stopped  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
soldier  to  the  people,  who  readily  assembled  at  her  suggestion. 
She  thus  stimulated  energies  that  might  otherwise  have  flagged, 
and  helped  to  swell  the  supplies  continually  pouring  in  to  the 
de|)ots  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  But  Miss  Gilson's  crowning 
work  was  ixirformed  during  that  last  protracted  campaign  of 
General  Gnmt  from  the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg  and  the  Appo- 
mattox, a  campaign  which  by  almost  a  year  of  constant  fighting 
finished  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  war  of  modem  times. 
She  had  tivkcn  the  field  with  Mr.  Fay  at  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  tlie  campaign,  and  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts 
to  relieve  what  she  could  of  the  fearful  suffering  of  those  de- 
structive battk«  of  May,  1864,  in  which  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  numliered  by  scores  of  thousands.  To  how  many  poor 
sufferers  she  brought  relief  from  the  raging  thirst  and  the  racking 
agony  of  their  wounds,  to  how  many  aching  hearts  her  words  of 
cheer  and  her  sweet  songs  bore  comfort  and  hoi)e,  to  how  many 
of  those  on  whose  countenances  the  Angel  of  death  had  already 
set  his  seal,  she  whisi)ered  of  a  dying  and  risen  Saviour,  and  of 
the  mansions  pn?pared  for  them  that  love  him,  will  never  be 
known  till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  thousands  now  living  speak  with  an  almost  rapturous  enthu- 
siasm, of  "the  little  lady  who  in  their  hours  of  agony,  ministered 
to  them  with  such  sweetness,  and  never  seemed  to  weary  of 
serving  them." 

A  young  physician  in  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Dr.  William  Howell  Reed,  who  was  afterwards  for  many  months 
associated  with  her  and  Mr.  Fay  in  their  labors  of  auxiliary  relief, 
thus  describes  his  first  opportunity  of  obsen^ng  her  work.  It 
was  at  Fredericksbiu-g  in  May,  1864,  when  that  town  was  for  a 
time  the  base  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  place  to  which 
the  wounded  were  brought  for  treatment  before  being  sent  to  the 
hospitals  at  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  building  used  as  a 
hospital,  and  which  she  visited  was  the  mansion  of  John  L.  Marie, 
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a  large  buildings  but  much  of  it  in  ruins  £rom  the  previous  bom- 
bardment of  the  city.  It  was  crowded  with  wounded  in  every 
part     Dr.  Reed  says: — 

"One  afternoon,  just  before  the  evacuation,  when  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  rooms  was  close  and  foul,  and  all  were  longing  for  a 
breath  of  our  cooler  northern  air,  while  the  men  were  moaning  in 
pain,  or  were  restless  with  fever,  and  our  hearts  were  sick  with 
pity  for  the  sufferers,  I  heard  a  light  step  upon  the  stairs;  and 
looking  up  I  saw  a  young  lady  enter,  who  brought  with  her  such 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  cheerful  courage,  so  much  freshness, 
such  an  expression  of  gentle,  womanly  sympathy,  that  her  mere 
presence  seemed  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  men,  and  to 
give  a  new  power  of  endurance  through  the  long  and  painful 
hours  of  suffering.  First  with  one,  then  at  the  side  of  another, 
a  friendly  word  here,  a  gentle  nod  and  smile  there,  a  tender  sym- 
pathy with  each  prostrate  sufferer,  a  sympathy  which  could  read 
in  his  eyes  his  longing  for  home  love,  and  for  the  presence  of 
some  absent  one — in  those  few  minutes  hers  was  indeed  an  angel 
ministry.  Before  she  left  the  room  she  sang  to  tliem,  first  some 
stirring  national  melody,  then  some  sweet  or  plaintive  hymn  to 
strengthen  the  feinting  heart;  and  I  remember  how  the  notes 
penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  building.  Soldiers  with  less 
severe  wounds,  from  the  rooms  above,  began  to  crawl  out  into  the 
entries,  and  men  from  below  crept  up  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
to  catch  every  note,  and  to  receive  of  the  benediction  of  her 
presence — ^for  such  it  was  to  them.  Then  she  went  away.  I  dia 
not  know  who  she  was,  but  I  was  as  much  moved  and  melted  as 
any  soldier  of  them  all.  This  is  my  first  reminiscence  of  Helen 
L.  Gilson.^' 

Thus  fer  Miss  Gilson's  cares  and  labors  had  been  bestowed 
almost  exclusively  on  the  white  soldiers;  but  the  time  approached 
when  she  was  to  devote  herself  to  the  work  of  creating  a  model 
hospital  for  the  colored  soldiers  who  now  formed  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     She  was  deeply 
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interested  in  the  struggle  of  the  African  race  upward  into  the 
new  life  which  seemed  opening  for  them,  and  her  efforts  for  the 
mental  and  moral  elevation  of  the  freedmen  and  their  &milie8 
were  eminently  dwjerving  of  record. 

Dr.  Reed  relates  how,  as  they  were  passing  down  the  Bappar 
hannock  and  up  the  York  and  Pamunky  rivers  to  the  new  tem- 
poi'ary  base  of  the  army  at  Port  Royal,  they  found  a  govern- 
ment barge  wliich  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  "con- 
trabands," of  whom  about  a  thousand  were  stowed  a^^*ay  upon  it> 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  all  escaped  from  their  former  masters 
in  that  part  of  Virginia.  The  hospital  party  heard  them  singing 
the  negroes*  evening  hymn,  and  taking  a  boat  from  the  steamer 
rowed  to  the  barge,  and  after  a  little  conversation  jx^rsuaded  them 
to  renew  their  song,  which  was  delivered  with  all  the  fervor, 
emotion  and  abandon  of  the  negro  character. 

When  their  song  had  ceased.  Miss  Gilson  addressed  them.  She 
pictured  the  reality  of  freedom,  told  tliem  what  it  meant  and  what 
they  would  have  to  do,  no  longer  would  there  be  a  master  to  deal 
out  the  peck  of  corn,  no  longer  a  mistress  to  c^re  for  the  old 
people  or  the  children.  They  were  to  work  for  themselves, 
provide  for  theu'  own  sick,  and  support  their  own  infirm ;  but  all 
this  was  to  be  done  under  in\\\  conditions.  No  overseer  was  to 
stand  over  them  with  the  whip,  for  their  new  master  was  the 
necessity  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  Ver}-  soon  new  and  higher 
motives  would  come;  fresh  encoui'agcments,  a  nobler  ambition, 
would  grow  into  their  new  condition.  Then  in  the  simplest 
language  she  (explained  the  differenc'c  between  their  former  rela- 
tions with  the  then  master  and  their  new  relations  with  the  north- 
ern people,  showing  that  labor  here  was  voluntaiy,  and  tliat  they 
could  only  expect  to  secure  kind  employers  by  fiiithfully  doing 
all  they  had  to  do.  Then,  enforcing  truthfulness,  neatness,  and 
economy,  she  said, — 

"You  know  that  the  Lord  Jesus  died  and  rose  again  for  you. 
You  love  to  sing  his  praise  and  to  draw  near  to  him  in  prayer. 
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Bat  remember  that  this  is  not  all  of  religion.  You  must  do 
right  as  well  as  pray  right.  Your  lives  must  be  full  of  kind 
deeds  towards  each  other,  full  of  gentle  and  loving  affections,  full 
of  miselfishness  and  truth :  this  is  true  piety.  You  must  make 
Monday  and  Tuesday  just  as  good  and  pure  as  Sunday  is,  remem- 
bering that  God  looks  not  only  at  your  prayers  and  your  emotions, 
but  at  the  way  you  live,  and  speak,  and  act,  every  hour  of  your 
lives." 

Then  she  sang  Whittier^s  exquisite  hymn : — 

"O,  praise  an*  tanks, — the  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free; 
An'  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom, 

An'  we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Bed  Sea  wabes, 

He  just  as  'trong  as  den ; 
He  say  de  word,  we  last  night  slabes, 

To-day  de  Lord's  free  men." 

Here  were  a  thousand  people  breathing  their  first  free  air. 
They  were  new  bom  with  this  delicious  sense  of  freedom.  They 
listened  with  moistened  eyes  to  every  word  which  concerned  their 
future,  and  felt  that  its  utterance  came  from  a  heart  whi(!h  could 
embrace  them  all  in  its  sympathies.  Life  was  to  them  a  jubilee 
only  so  far  as  they  could  make  it  so  by  a  consciousness  of  duty 
fiiithfully  done.  They  had  hard  work  before  them,  much  priva- 
tion, many  struggles.  They  had  everything  to  learn — the  new 
industries  of  the  North,  their  changed  social  condition,  and  how 
to  accept  their  new  responsibilities. 

As  she  spoke  the  circle  grew  larger,  and  they  pressed  round 
her  more  eagerly.  It  was  all  a  part  of  their  new  life.  They 
welcomed  it;  and,  by  every  possible  expression  of  gratitude  to 
her,  they  showed  how  desirous  they  were  to  learn.  Those  who 
were  present  can  never  forget  the  scene — ^a  thousand  dusky  faces, 
expressive  of  such  fervency  and  enthusiasm,  their  large  eyes  fille<l 
with  tears,  answering  to  the  tlirobbing  heart  below,  all  dim  y  out- 
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lined  by  the  flickering  rays  of  a  single  lamp.  And  when  it  was 
over,  we  felt  that  we  could  understand  our  relations  to  them,  and 
the  new  duties  which  this  great  hour  had  brought  upon  us. 

It  was  not  till  the  sanguinary  battles  of  the  15th,  16tli,  17th, 
and  18th  of  June,  1864,  that  there  had  been  any  considerable 
number  of  the  colored  trooi)s  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wounded. 
In  those  engagements  however,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  ones 
of  the  explosion  of  the  mhie,  and  the  actions  immediately  around 
Petersburg,  they  suffered  terribly.  The  wounded  were  broi^ht 
rapidly  to  City  Point,  where  a  tcmix)rary  haspital  had  been  pro- 
vided. We  give  a  description  of  this  hospital  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Ree<l,  who  was  associated  subsequently  with  Miss  Gilson  in 
its  management. 

"  It  wjis,  in  no  other  sense  a  hospital,  than  that  it  was  a  depot 
for  wounded  men.  There  were  defective  management  and  chaotic 
confusion.  The  men  were  neglected,  die  hospital  organization 
was  imperfect,  and  the  mortality  was  in  consequence  frightftdly 
large.  Their  condition  was  horrible.  The  severity  of  the  cam- 
paign in  a  malarious  country  had  prostrated  many  with  fevers, 
and  typhoid,  in  its  most  malignant  forms,  was  raging  with  increase 
ing  fatality. 

"These  stories  of  suffering  reached  Miss  Gilson  at  a  moment 
when  the  previous  lalx)rs  of  the  campaign  had  nearly  exhausted 
her  strength;  but  her  duty  seemed  plain.  There  were  no  volun- 
teers for  the  emergency,  and  she  prepared  to  go.  Her  friends 
declared  that  she  could  not  survive  it;  but  replying  that  she 
could  not  die  in  a  cause  more  sacred,  she  started  out  alone.  A 
hospital  was  to  be  created,  and  this  required  all  the  tact,  finesse, 
and  diplomacy  of  which  a  woman  is  capable.  Official  prejudice 
and  professional  pride  was  to  be  met  and  overcome.  A  new 
policy  was  to  be  introduced,  and  it  was  to  be  done  witliout  seem- 
ing to  interfere.  Her  doctrine  and  practice  always  were  instant, 
silent,  and  cheerful  obedience  to  medical  and  disciplinary  orders, 
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without  any  qualification  whatever;  and  by  this  she  overcame  the 
natural  sensitiveness  of  the  medical  authorities. 

"A  hospital  kitchen  was  to  be  organized  upon  her  method  of 
special  diet;  nurses  were  to  learn  her  way^  and  be  educated  to 
their  duties;  while  cleanliness^  order^  system^  were  to  be  enforced 
in  the  daily  routine.  Moving  quietly  on  with  her  work  of  reno- 
vation^ she  took  the  responsibility  of  all  changes  that  became 
necessary;  and  such  harmony  prevailed  in  the  camp  that  her 
policy  was  vindicated  as  time  rolled  on.  The  rate  of  mortality 
was  lessened^  and  the  hospital  was  soon  considered  the^best  in  the 
department.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  tact  and  energy  which 
sought  no  praise,  but  modestly  veiled  themselves  behind  the 
orders  of  officials.  The  management  of  her  kitchen  was  like  the 
ticking  of  a  clock — ^r^ular  discipline,  gentle  firmness,  and  sweet 
temper  always.  The  diet  for  the  men  was  changed  three  times  a 
day ;  and  it  was  her  aim  to  cater  as  fiu*  as  possible  to  the  appe- 
tites of  individual  men.  Her  daily  rounds  in  the  wards  brought 
her  into  personal  intercourse  with  every  patient,  and  she  knew 
his  special  need.  At  one  time,  when  nine  hundred  men  were 
supplied  from  her  kitchen  (with  seven  hundred  rations  daily),  I 
took  down  her  diet  list  for  one  dinner,  and  give  it  here  in  a  note,* 
to  show  the  variety  of  the  articles,  and  her  careful  consideration 
of  the  condition  of  separate  men.^' 


*  "  LiHt  of  rations  in 

the  Colored 

Hospital  at  City  Point,  being  a  dinner  on 

Wednesday,  April  25th, 

1865:— 

KoastBee^ 

Tomatoes, 

Shad, 

Tea, 

Yeal  Broth, 

Coffee, 

Stewed  Oysters, 

Toast, 

Beef  Tea, 

Gruel, 

Mashed  Potatoes, 

Scalded  Milk, 

Lemonade, 

Crackers  and  Sherry  Cobbler, 

Apple  Jelly, 

Roast  Apple. 

Farina  Padding, 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 

was 

an  ordinary  hospitol  diet.    Although 
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The  following  i)assage  from  the  pen  of  Harriet  Martineau^  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  kitchen  at  Scutari,  by  Florence 
Nightingale,  is  true  also  of  those  organized  by  Miss  Gilsou  in 
Virginia.  The  panillel  is  so  close,  and  the  illustration  of  the 
daily  admin Lstnition  of  this  department  of  her  work  so  vivid,  that, 
if  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  were  not  known, 
I  should  have  said  it  was  a  faithful  picture  of  our  kitchen  in  the 
Colored  Hospital  at  City  Point: — 

"The  very  idea  of  that  kitchen  was  savory  in  the  wards;  for 
out  of  it  came,  at  the  right  moment,  arrowroot,  hot  and  of  the 
pleasantest  consistence;  rice  puddings,  neither  hard  on  the  one 
hand  or  clammy  on  the  other;  cool  lemonade  for  the  feverish; 
cans  full  of  hot  tea  for  the  weary,  and  good  coffee  for  the  faint. 
When  the  sinking  sufferer  was  lying  with,  closed  eyes,  too  feeble 
to  make  moan  or  sigh,  the  hospital  spoon  was  put  between  his 
lips,  Avith  the  mouthful  of  strong  broth  or  hot  wine,  wliich  rallied 
him  till  the  watchful  nurse  came  round  again.  The  meat  fixmi 
that  kitchen  was  tenderer  than  any  other,  tlie  beef  tea  was  more 
savory.  One  thing  that  came  out  of  it  was  the  lesson  on  the 
saving  of  good  cookery.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  boiling 
water  being  really  boiling  tliere,  made  a  difference  of  two  ounces 
of  rice  in  every  four  puddings,  and  of  more  than  half  the  arrow- 
root used.  The  same  (quantity  of  arrowroot  which  made  a  pint 
thin  and  poor  in  the  general  kitchen,  made  two  pints  thick  and 
good  in  Miss  Nightingjile's. 

"Again,  in  contrasting  the  general  kitchen  with  the  light  or 
si)ecial  diet  prepared  for  the  sicker  men,  there  was  all  the  differ- 
ence between  having  plaried  before  them  '  the  cold  mutton  chop 
with  its  opaque  fat,  the  beef  with  its  caked  gravy,  the  arrowroot 
stiff  and  glazed,  all  untouched,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  bed-sides 

such  a  list  was  furnished  at  this  time,  yet  it  was  only  possible  while  the  hoe- 
pital  had  an  ample  base,  like  City  Point.  The  armies,  when  operating  at  a 
dirttance,  could  give  but  two  or  three  articles ;  and  in  active  campaigns  these 
were  furnished  with  great  irregularity." 
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iu  the  afternoons,  while  the  patients  were  lying  back,  sinking  for 
want  of  support/  and  seeing  *  the  quick  and  quiet  nurses  enter 
as  the  dock  struck,  with  their  hot  water  tins,  hot  morsels  ready 
cut,  bright  knife,  and  fork,  and  spoon, — and  all  ready  for  instant 
eating !'  ^ 

"  The  nurses  looked  for  Miss  Gilson's  word  of  praise,  and  labored 
for  it;  and  she  had  only  to  suggest  a  variety  in  the  decoration  of 
the  tents  to  stimulate  a  most  honorable  rivalry  among  them, 
which  soon  opened  a  wide  field  for  displaying  ingenuity  and 
taste,  so  that  not  only  was  its  standard  the  highest,  but  it  was  the 
most  cheerfully  picturesque  hospital  at  City  Point. 

"This  colored  hospital  service  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
tasks,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  army  hospital  discipline,  that 
none  but  a  woman  could  execute.  It  required  more  than  a  man's 
power  of  endurance,  for  men  fainted  and  fell  under  the  burden. 
It  required  a  woman's  discernment,  a  woman's  tenderness,  a 
woman's  delicacy  and  tact;  it  required  such  nerve  and  moral  force, 
and  such  executive  power,  as  are  rarely  united  in  any  woman's 
character.  The  simple  grace  with  which  she  moved  about  the 
hospital  camps,  the  gentle  dignity  with  which  she  ministered  to 
the  sufiering  about  her,  won  all  hearts.  As  she  passed  through 
the  wards,  the  men  would  follow  her  with  their  eyes,  attracted  by 
the  grave  sweetness  of  her  manner;  and  when  she  stopped  by 
some  bed-side,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  forehead  and  smoothed 
the  hair  of  a  soldier,  speaking  some  cheering,  pleasant  word,  I 
have  seen  the  tears  gather  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  quiver,  as  he 
tried  to  speak  or  to  touch  the  fold  of  her  dress,  as  if  appealing  to 
her  to  listen,  while  he  opened  his  heart  about  the  mother,  wife,  or 
sister  far  away.  I  have  seen  her  in  her  sober  gray  flannel  gown, 
sitting  motionless  by  the  dim  candle-light, — which  was  all  our 
camp  could  afford, — with  her  eyes  open  and  watchful,  and  her 
hands  ever  ready  for  all  those  endless  wants  of  sickness  at  night, 
especially  sickness  that  may  be  tended  unto  death,  or  unto  the 
awfbl  stru^le  between  life  and  death,  which  it  was  the  lot  of 
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nearly  all  of  us  at  some  time  to  keep  watch  over  until  the  diuiger 
had  gone  by.  And  in  sadder  trials,  when  the  life  of  a  soldier 
whom  she  had  watched  and  ministered  to  was  trembling  in  the 
balance  between  earth  and  heaven,  waiting  for  Him  to  make  all 
things  new,  she  has  seemed,  by  some  sjiecial  grace  of  the  Spirit,  to 
reach  the  living  Christ,  and  draw  a  blessing  down  as  the  Bhining 
way  was  opened  to  the  tomb.  And  I  have  seen  such  looks  of 
gratitude  from  weary  eyes,  now  brightened  by  visions  of  heavenly 
glory,  the  last  of  many  reirognitions  of  her  ministry.  Absorbed 
in  her  work,  unconscious  of  the  spiritual  beauty  which  invested 
her  daily  life, — whether  in  her  kitt'lien,  in  the  heat  and  over^ 
crowding  incident  to  the  issues  of  a  large  special  diet  list,  or  sitting 
at  the  cot  of  some  poor  lonely  soldier,  whispering  of  the  higher 
realities  of  another  world, — she  was  always  the  same  presence  of 
grace  and  love,  of  peace  and  benediction.  I  have  been  with  her 
in  the  wards  when  the  men  have  craved  some  simple  religious 
services, — the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  rejxitition  of  a  psalm,  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  or  the  offering  of  a  prayer, — and  invariably 
the  men  were  melted  to  tears  by  the  touching  simplicity  of  her 
eloquence. 

"These  were  the  tokens  of  her  ministry  among  the  sickest  men; 
but  it  was  not  here  alone  that  her  influence  was  felt  in  the  hos- 
pital. Was  there  jealousy  in  the  kitchen,  her  quick  {)enetration 
detected  the  cause,  and  in  her  gentle  way  harmony  was  restored  ; 
was  there  profanity  among  the  convalescents,  her  daily  presence 
and  kindly  admonition  or  reproof,  with  an  occasional  glance 
which  spoke  her  sorrow  for  such  sin,  were  enough  to  check  the 
evil;  or  was  there  hardship  or  discontent,  the  knowledge  tliat  she 
was  sharing  the  discomfort  too,  was  enough  to  compel  patient 
endurance  until  a  remedy  could  be  provided.  And  so,  through 
all  the  war,  from  the  seven  days'  conflict  upon  tlie  Peninsula,  in 
those  early  July  days  of  1862,  through  the  campaigns  of  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg,  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  and  after 
the  conflicts  of  the  Wilderness,  and  the  fierce  and  undecided 
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batdee  which  were  fought  for  the  possession  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  in  1864  and  1865,  she  labored  steadfastly  on  until 
the  end.  Through  soorching  heat  and  pinching  cold,  in  the  tent 
or  upon  the  open  field,  in  the  ambulance  or  on  the  saddle,  through 
rain  and  snow,  amid  unseen  perils  of  the  enemy,  under  fire  upon 
the  field,  or  in  the  more  insidious  dangers  of  contagion,  she  worked 
quietly  on,  doing  her  simple  part  with  all  womanly  tact  and  skill, 
uotil  now  the  hospital  dress  is  laid  aside,  and  she  rests,  with  the 
sense  of  a  noble  work  done,  and  with  the  blessings  and  prayers  of 
the  thousands  whose  sufferings  she  has  relieved,  or  whose  lives  she 
has  saved.'^ 

Amid  all  these  labors.  Miss  Gilson  found  time  and  opportunity 
to  care  for  the  poor  n^ro  washerwomen  and  their  families,  who 
doing  the  washing  of  the  hospital  were  allowed  rations  and  a  rude 
shelter  by  the  government  in  a  camp  near  the  hospital  grounds. 
Finding  that  they  were  suffering  from  overcrowding,  privation, 
neglect,  and  sickness,  she  procured  the  erection  of  comfortable 
huts  for  them,  obtained  clothing  from  the  North  for  the  moi^e 
destitute,  and  by  example  and  precept  encouraged  them  in  habits 
of  neatness  and  order,  while  she  also  inculcated  practical  godli- 
uesB  in  all  their  life.  In  a  short  time  from  one  of  the  most  mise- 
rable this  became  the  best  of  the  Freedraen's  camps. 

As  was  the  case  with  nearly  every  woman  who  entered  the 
service  at  the  seat  of  war,  Miss  Gilson  suffered  from  malarious 
fever.  As  often  as  possible  she  returned  to  her  home  for  a  brief 
space,  to  recruit  her  wasted  energies,  and  it  was  those  brief  inter- 
vals of  rest  which  enabled  her  to  remain  at  her  post  until  several 
months  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  virtually  ended  the  war. 

She  left  Richmond  in  July,  1865,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  a  quiet  retreat  uiK)n  Long  Island,  where  she  par- 
tially recovered  her  impaired  health,  and  in  the  autumn  returned 
to  her  home  in  Chelsea. 

In  person  Miss  Gilson  is  small  and  delicately  proportioned. 
Without  being  technically  beautiful,  her  features  are  lovely  both 
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in  form  and  expression,  and  though  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age 
nhe  looks  much  younger  than  she  actually  is.  Her  voice  is  low 
and  soft,  and  her  speech  gentle  and  deliberate.  Her  movements 
correspond  in  exact  harmony  with  voice  and  speech.  But-,  under 
the  softness  and  gentleness  of  her  external  demeanor,  one  soon 
detects  a  firmness  of  determination,  and  a  fixedness  of  will.  No 
doubt,  once  determined  upon  the  duty  and  propriety  of  any 
course,  she  will  pursue  it  calmly  and  persistently  to  the  end.  It 
is  to  these  qualifications,  and  physical  and  moral  traits,  that  she 
owes  the  undoubted  power  and  influence  exercised  in  her  late 
mission. 


MRS.   JOHN    HARRIS. 


£  would  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and 

penetration,  who  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  should  have 

chosen  Mrs.  Harris  as  capable  of  the  great  services  and 

the  extraordinary  power  of  endurance  with  which  her 

name  has  since  been  identified.     A  pale,  quiet,  delicate  woman, 

often  an  invalid  for  months,  and  almost  always  a  sufferer ;  the 

wife  of  a  somewhat  eminent  physician,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 

ciTcumstances  which  did  not  require  constant  activity  for  her  live- 

Uhood,  refined,  educated,  and  shrinking  from  all  rough  or  brutal 

sights  or  sounds,  she  seemed  one  of  those  who  were  least  fitted 

to  endure  the  hardshi[)s,  and  encounter  the  roughnesses  of  a  life 

^  the  camp  or  field  hospitals. 

But  beneath  that  quiet  and  frail  exterior,  there  dwelt  a  firm 

^d  dauntless  spirit.  She  had  been  known  by  her  neighbors,  and 

®9^ecially  in  the  church  of  which  she  was  an  honored  member, 

^  ^  woman  of  remarkable  piety  and  devotion,  and  as  an  excel- 

'^^t  and  skilful  attendant  upon  the  sick.     When  the  war  com- 

"^^ced,  she  was  one  of  the  ladies  who  assembled  to  form  the 

^^ies'  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  chosen,  we  believe 

^"^^mously,  Corresponding  Secretary.     She  seems  to  have  en- 

^^'ed  upon  the  work  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  part  of  her 

^Uty,  a  sacrifice  she  was  called  to  make,  a  burden  which  she 

ought  to  bear.     And  through  the  war,  mainly  from  her  tempera- 

flient,  which  inclined  her  to  look  on  the  dark  side,  she  never 

aaemed  stimulated  or  strengthened  in  her  work  by  that  abiding 
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conviction  of  the  final  success  of  our  arms,  which  was  to  so  manj 
of  the  i)atient  workers,  the  day-star  of  hope.  Like  Bunyau's 
Master  Fearing,  she  was  always  apprehensive  of  defeat  and  dis- 
aster, of  the  triumph  of  the  adversary ;  and  when  victories  came, 
iier  eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears  for  the  bereaved  and  sorrow- 
stri<?ken,  and  her  heart  so  heavy  with  their  griefs  that  she  could 
not  join  in  the  song.s  of  triumph,  or  smile  in  unison  with  the  na- 
tion's rejoicings.  We  speak  of  this  not  to  depreciate  her  work  or 
zeal,  but  ratlier  to  do  the  more  honor  to  both.  The  despondent 
temj>erament  and  the  intense  sympathy  with  sorrow  were  consti- 
tutional, or  the  result  of  years  of  ill-health,  and  that  under  their 
depressing  influence,  with  no  step  of  her  way  lighted  with  the 
sunshine  of  joy,  she  should  have  not  only  continued  faithful  to 
her  work,  but  have  undergone  more  hardships  and  accomplished 
more,  for  the  soldiers  than  most  others,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  her  patience,  perseverance  and  devotion  to  the  cause. 

We  have  elsewhere  in  this  volume  given  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  of  Philadelphia* 
Mrs.  Harris,  though  continued  as  its  Corresponding  Scvretary 
through  the  war,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  its 
correspondent  in  the  field,  and  left  to  the  other  officers,  the  work 
of  raising  and  forwarding  the  money  and  supplies,  while  she  at- 
tended in  person  to  their  distribution.  This  division  of  labor 
seems  to  have  satisfied  her  associates,  who  forwarded  to  her  order 
their  hospital  stores  and  money  with  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  her  judicious  disposition  of  both.  Other  Societies,  such  as 
the  Penn  Relief,  the  Patriotic  Daughters  of  Lancaster,  and  Aid 
Societies  from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian and  Sanitary  Commissions,  made  her  their  almoners,  and  she 
distributed  a  larger  amount  of  stores,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
lady  in  the  field. 

The  history  of  her  work  during  the  war,  is  given  very  fully^ 
in  her  correspondence  with  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  published  in 
their  semi-annual  reports.     From  these  we  gather  that  she  had 
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visited  in  1861,  and  the  winter  of  1862,  before  the  movement  of 
tlie  anny  to  the  peninsula,  more  than  one  hundred  hospitals  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  and  around  Washington,  and  had 
not  only  ministered  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
men,  but  had  imparted  religious  instruction  and  consolation  to 
many  of  them.  Everywhere  her  coming  had  been  welcomed ; 
in  many  instances,  eyes  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of 
the  death-angel,  saw  in  her  the  wife  or  mother,  for  whose  coming 
they  had  longed  and  died,  with  the  hallowed  word  ''  mother'^  on 
their  lips. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  moved 
to  the  Peninsula,  Mrs.  Harris  went  thither,  first  distributing  as 
fiur  as  practicable,  her  stores  among  the  men.  Soon  after  her  ar- 
rival on  the  Peninsula,  she  found  ample  employment  for  her  time. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Hygeia  hospitals  at  Fortress  Monroe,  filled 
at  first  mostly  with  the  sick,  and  the  few  wounded  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  were,  after  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  West 
Point  crowded  with  such  of  the  wounded,  both  Union  and  Con- 
ftderate  soldiers  as  could  be  brought  so  far  from  the  battle-fields. 
She  spent  two  or  three  weeks  here,  aiding  the  noble  women  who 
were  acting  as  Matrons  of  these  hospitals.  From  thence  she  went 
on  board  the  Vanderbilt,  then  just  taken  as  a  Government  Trans- 
port for  the  wounded  from  the  bloody  field  of  Fair  Oaks. 

She  thus  describes  the  scene  and  her  work : 

"There  were  eight  hundred  on  board.  PaMage-ways,  Btate-rooms,  floors 
from  the  dark  and  foetid  hold  to  the  hurricane  deck,  were  all  more  than  filled ; 
eome  on  mattresses,  some  on  blankets,  others  on  straw;  some  in  the  death- 
itmggle,  others  nearing  it,  some  already  beyond  human  sympathy  and  help ; 
some  in  their  blood  as  they  had  been  brought  from  the  battle-field  of  the  Sab- 
bath previous,  and  all  hungry  and  thirsty,  not  having  had  anything  to  eat  or 
drink,  except  hard  crackers,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

"  The  gentlemen  who  came  on  with  us  hurried  on  to  the  White  House,  and 
would  have  had  us  go  with  them,  but  something  held  us  back ;  thank  God  it 
waa  80.  Meeting  Dr.  Cuyler,  Medical  Director,  he  exclaimed, '  Here  is  work 
for  you  P  He,  poor  man,  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  general  care 
of  all  the  I'ospitals  at  Old  Point,  and  added  to  these,  these  mammoth  floating 
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hospitaiR,  which  are  coming  in  from  day  to  day  with  their  precioiu  caxgoak 
Without  any  previous  notice,  they  anchor,  and  send  to  him  for  8upplie«,  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  improvitie,  even  in  our  large  cities,  and  qnite 
impossible  at  Old  Point.  *  No  bakeries,  no  stores,  except  small  sutlen.'  The 
bread  had  all  to  be  baked ;  the  boat  rationed  for  two  days ;  eight  hundred  on 
board. 

"  When  we  went  aboard,  the  first  cry  we  met  was  for  tea  and  bread.  '  For 
Grod's  sake,  give  us  bread,*  came  from  many  of  our  wounded  soldiers.  Othen 
shot  in  the  face  or  neck,  begged  for  liquid  food.  With  feelings  of  a  mixed  chii- 
racter,  shame,  indignation,  and  sorrow  blending,  we  turned  away  to  see  what 
resources  wc  could  Inuster  to  meet  the  demand.  A  box  of  tea,  a  barrel  of  oom- 
meal,  sundry  parcels  of  dried  fruit,  a  few  crackers,  ginger  cakes,  dried  nisk, 
sundry  jars  of  jelly  and  of  pickles,  were  seized  upon,  soldiers  and  contrabands 
impressed  into  service,  all  the  cooking  arrangements  of  three  families  appro- 
priated, by  permission,  and  soon  three  pounds  of  tea  were  boiling,  and  many 
gallons  of  gruel  blubbering.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  bread  we  oonld  bay, 
twenty-five  loaves,  were  cut  into  slices  and  jdlied,  pickles  were  got  in  readinetsi 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  wc  were  back  to  our  poor  suflerers. 

"  When  we  carried  in  bread,  hands  from  every  quarter  were  outstretched, 
and  the  cry,  *Give  me  a  piece,  O  please!  I  have  had  nothing  since  Monday;' 
another,  *  Nothing  but  hard  crackers  since  the  tight,'  etc.  When  we  had  dealt 
out  nearly  all  the  bread,  a  surgeon  came  in,  and  cried,  *  Do  please  keep  some 
for  the  poor  fellows  in  the  hold ;  they  are  so  badly  oil*  for  everything.'  8o 
with  the  remnant  we  threaded  our  way  through  the  suffering  crowd,  amid  such 
exclamations  as  '  Oh  !  please  don't  touch  my  foot,'  or,  *  For  mercy's  sake,  don't 
touch  my  arm  ;*  another,  '  Please  don't  move  the  blanket ;  I  am  so  terribly  cut 
up,'  down  to  the  hold,  in  which  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  nearly 
all  sick,  some  very  sick.  It  was  like  plunging  into  a  vapor  bath,  so  hot,  close, 
and  full  of  moisture,  and  then  in  this  dismal  place,  we  distributed  our  bread, 
oranges,  and  pickles,  which  were  seized  upon  with  avidity.  And  here  let  me 
say,  at  least  twenty  of  them  told  us  next  day  that  the  pickles  had  done  them 
more  good  than  all  the  medicine  they  had  taken.  The  tea  was  carried  all 
around  in  buckets,  sweetened,  but  no  milk  in  it.  How  much  we  wished  for 
some  concentrated  milk.  The  gruel,  into  which  we  had  put  a  goodly  quantity 
of  wine,  was  relished,  you  cannot  know  how  much.  One  poor  wounded  boy, 
exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood  and  long  fasting,  looked  up  after  taking  the 
first  nourishment  he  could  swallow  since  the  battle  of  Saturday,  then  four  days, 
and  exclaimed,  with  face  radiant  with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  'Oh  I  that  is  life 
to  me ;  I  feel  as  if  twenty  years  were  given  me  to  live.'  He  was  shockingly 
wounded  about  the  neck  and  face,  and  could  only  take  liquid  food  from  a  feed- 
ing-cup, of  which  they  had  none  on  board.    We  lelt  them  four,  together  with  a 
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miinber  of  tin  dlshesy  spoons,  etc.  After  houn  f«pent  in  this  wa, ,  we  returned 
to  the  Hygeia  Hospital,  stopping  on  oar  way  to  stew  a  quantity  of  dried  fruity 
which  served  for  supper,  reaching  the  Hygeia  wet  through  and  through,  eveiy 
garwtaU  saturated.  Disrobed,  and  bathing  with  bay  rum,  was  glad  to  lie  down, 
erery  bone  aching,  and  head  and  heart  throbbing,  unwilling  to  cease  work 
where  so  much  was  to  be  done,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to  do  more.  There  I 
lay,  with  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying  all  around,  and  slept  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tioQ,  the  last  sounds  fiUling  upon  my  ear  being  groans  from  the  operating 


Her  ministratioDS  to  the  wounded  on  the  Vandcrbilt  were 
unexpectedly  prolonged  by  the  inability  of  the  officers  to  get  the 
neoessaiy  supplies  on  board,  but  two  days  after  she  was  on  the 
Knickerbocker,  a  Sanitary  Commission  Transport,  and  on  her 
way  to  White  House  Landing  wliere  in  company  with  Miss  Char- 
lotte Bradford,  she  spent  the  whole  night  on  the  Trans])ort 
Louisiana,  dressing  and  caring  for  the  wounded.  When  she  left 
the  boat  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  niglit  she  was  obliged  to  wash 
all  her  skirts  which  were  saturated  with  the  mingled  blood  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  which  covered  the  floor,  as 
she  kneeled  between  them  to  wash  their  faces.  She  had  torn  up 
all  her  spare  clothing  which  could  be  of  use  to  thoni  for  bandages 
and  compresses.  From  White  House  she  proceeded  to  the  battle- 
ground of  Fair  Oaks,  and  presently  pitched  her  tent  on  the 
Dudley  Farm,  near  Savage  Station,  to  be  near  the  group  of  field 
hospitals,  to  which  the  wounded  in  the  almost  daily  skirmishes 
and  the  sick  smitten  with  that  terrible  Chickahominy  fever 
were  sent. 

The  provision  made  by  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  time  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  woundtnl  and 
fever-stricken  was  small  and  often  inappropriate.  Where  tents 
were  provided,  they  were  either  of  the  wedge  pattern  or  the 
bivouacking  tent  of  black  cloth,  and  in  the  hot  sun  of  a  Virginia 
summer  absorbed  the  sun's  rays  till  they  were  like  ovens  ;  many 
of  the  sick  were  put  into  the  cabins  and  miserable  shanties  of  the 
vicinity,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  attics  of  these,  where  amid 
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Uie  intense  heat  they  were  left  without  food  or  drink  except  when 
the  Sanitary  Commission's  agents  or  some  of  the  ladies  connected 
with  other  organizations^  like  Mrs.  Harris^  ministered  to  their 
necessities.  One  case  of  this  kind,  not  by  any  means  the  wotnsty 
but  told  with  a  simple  pathos  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

"  PnAsing  a  forlorn-looking  house,  we  were  told  by  a  sentinel  that  a  jomg 
Captain  of  a  Maine  regiment  laid  in  it  vory  sick ;  we  went  in,  no  door  obstnici- 
ing,  and  there  upon  a  stretcher  in  a  corner  of  the  room  opening  directly  apon 
the  road  lay  an  elegant-looking  youth  Ftruggling  with  the  last  great  enemy. 
His  mind  wandered ;  and  as  we  approached  him  he  exclaimed :  '  la  it  not  cruel 
to  keep  me  here  when  my  mother  and  ttinter,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  ft  jear, 
are  in  the  next  room  ;  they  might  let  me  go  in  T  HIk  mind  continued  to  wan- 
der; only  for  an  instant  did  he  seem  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  reality,  when  he 
drew  two  ringn  from  his  finger,  placed  there  by  a  loving  mother  and  nster, 
handed  them  to  an  attendant,  saying :  *  Carry  them  home,'  and  then  he  was 
amid  battle  scenes,  calling  out^  ^  Deploy  to  the  left;'  *  Keep  out  of  that  ambna- 
cade ;'  *  Now  go,  my  braves,  double  quick,  and  strike  for  your  flag  I  On,  on,' 
and  he  threw  up  his  arms  as  if  cheering  them,  'you'll  win  the  day ;'  and  so  he 
continued  to  talk,  whilst  death  was  doing  its  terrible  work.  As  we  looked  npon 
the  beautiful  face  and  manly  form,  and  thought  of  the  mother  and  sister  in 
their  distant  home,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  wealth  could  purchase,  worlds 
seemed  all  too  cheap  to  give  to  have  him  with  them.  But  this  could  not  be. 
The  soldier  of  three  battles,  he  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  sick  until 
his  strength  failed,  and  he  was  actually  dying.  He  was  carried  to  this  cheer- 
less room,  a  rude  table  the  only  furniture;  no  door,  no  window-shutters;  the 
western  sun  threw  its  hot  rays  in  upon  him, — no  cooling  shade  for  his  fevered 
brow :  and  so  he  lay  unconscious  of  the  monster's  grasp,  which  would  not  relax 
until  he  had  done  his  work.  His  last  expressions  told  of  interest  in  his  men. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Watcrville  College.  Twenty  of  his  company  graduated 
at  the  same  institution.  He  was  greatly  beloved ;  his  death,  even  in  this  Gol- 
gotha, was  painfully  impressive.  There  was  no  time  to  talk  to  him  of  that 
spirit-land  upon  which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter.  Whispered  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture  into  his  ear ;  he  looked  with  a  sweet  smile  and  thanked  me,  but  his 
manner  betokened  no  appreciation  of  the  sacred  words.  He  was  an  only  son. 
His  mother  and  sister  doted  on  him.  He  had  everything  to  bind  him  to  life^ 
but  the  mandate  had  gone  forth." 

Of  the  scenes  of  the  retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  to  Harri- 
son's Landing,  Mrs.  Harris  was  an  active  and  deeply  interested 
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^tness;  she  remained  at  Savage  Station  caring  for  the  wounded, 
fisr  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to  Seven  Pines,  where  a  day 
was  passed  in  preparing  the  wounded  for  the  operations  deemed 
necessary,  obtaining,  at  great  personal  peril,  candles  to  light  the 
darkness  of  the  field  hospital,  and  was  sitting  down,  completely 
exhausted  with  her  trying  and  wearisome  labors,  when  an  army 
chaplain,  an  exception  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  most  of  his  profession, 
in  his  unwillingness  to  serve  the  wounded,  came  to  her  and  said, 
"They  have  just  brought  in  a  soldier  with  a  leg  blown  off;  he  is 
in  a  horrible  condition;  could  you  wash  him?"  Wearied  as  she 
was,  she  performed  the  duty  tenderly,  but  it  was  scarcely  finished 
when  death  claimed  him.  Her  escape  to  White  House,  and 
dience  to  Harrison's  Landing,  was  made  not  a  minute  too  soon ; 
she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  stores,  and  to  come  off  on  the 
steamer  in  a  borrowed  bonnet. 

At  this  trying  time,  her  constitutional  tendency  to  despondency 
took  full  possession  of  her.  "The  heavens  are  filled  >vith  black- 
ness/' she  writes;  "I  find  myself  on  board  the  Nelly  Baker,  on 
my  way  to  City  Point,  with  supplies  for  our  poor  army,  if  we 
still  have  one;  I  am  not  always  hopeful,  you  see.  *  *  *  Alarm- 
ing accounts  come  to  us.  Prepare  for  the  worst,  but  hope  for  the 
best.  We  do  not  doubt  we  are  in  a  very  critical  condition,  out 
of  which  only  the  Most  High  can  bring  us."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  fear  or  cowardice.  There  was  no  disposition  on  her 
part  to  seek  her  own  personal  safety,  but  while  she  despaired  of 
success,  she  was  ready  to  brave  any  danger  for  the  sake  of  the 
wounded  soldiers.  This  courage  in  the  midst  of  despair,  is  really 
greater  than  that  of  the  battle-field. 

The  months  of  July  and  August,  1862,  except  a  brief  visit 
home,  were  spent  at  Harrison's  Landing,  amid  the  scenes  of  dis- 
tress, disease,  wounds  and  suffering,  which  abounded  there.  The 
nularia  of  the  Chickahominy  swamps  had  done  much  to  demora- 
lize the  finest  army  ever  put  into  the  field;  tens  of  thousands 
I  ill  with  it,  and  these?,  with  the  host»  of  wounded  aocumu- 
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lated  more  rapidly  than  the  transports,  numerous  as  thej  were, 
could  carry  them  away.  Their  condition  at  Harrison's  Landing 
was  pitiable;  the  medical  bureau  seemed  to  have  shared  in  the 
general  demoralization.  The  proper  diet,  the  necessary  hospital 
arrangements,  everj'thing  required  for  the  soldiers'  restoration  to 
health,  was  wanting;  the  pasty,  adhesive  mud  was  every  where, 
and  the  hospital  tents,  old,  mildewed,  and  leaky,  were  pitched  in 
it,  and  no  floors  provided;  hard  tack,  salt  junk,  fat  salt  pork, 
and  cold,  grea«y  bean  soup,  was  the  diet  provided  for  men  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid  fever,  and  jfroni  wounds  which  rendered  liquid 
food  indispensable.  Soft  bread  was  promised,  but  was  not 
obtaineil  till  just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment. 
Nor  was  the  destitution  of  hospital  clothing  less  complete.  In 
that  disiistrous  retreat  across  the  jx?n insula,  many  of  the  men  had 
lost  their  knapsacks;  the  government  did  not  provide  shirtSi 
drawers,  undershirts,  as  well  as  mattresses,  sheets,  blanketB, 
etc.,  in  anything  like  the  quantity  needed,  and  men  had  often 
lain  for  weeks  without  a  change  of  clothing,  in  the  mud  and 
filth.  So  far  as  a  few  zealous*  workers  could  do  it,  Mrs.  Harris, 
and  her  willing  and  active  coadjutors  sought  to  remedy  these 
evils;  the  clothing,  and  the  more  palatable  and  appropriate  food 
they  could  and  did  provide  for  most  of  those  who  remained. 
Having  accomplished  all  for  these  which  she  could,  and  the  army 
having  left  the  James  River,  after  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
hospitals  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Mrs.  Harris  came  up  the  Poto- 
mac in  one  of  the  (xovernnient  transj)orts,  reaching  Alexandria 
on  the  31st  of  August.  Here  she  found  ample  employment  in 
bestowing  her  tender  care  upon  the  thousands  of  wounded  from 
Pope's  campaigns. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  she  followed,  with  her  supplies,  the 
army  on  its  march  toward  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  She 
reached  Antietam  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  3rd  of  November,  aided  by  a  cori)s  of  most  devoted  and 
earnest  laborers  in  the  work  of  mercy,  among  whom  weit;  Mrs. 
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M.  M.  Husband,  Miss  M.  M.  C.  HaU,  Mrs.  Mary  AV.  Lee,  Miss 
l^rson,  and  others,  Mrs.  Harris  gave  herself  to  the  work  of 
oaring  for  the  wounded.  Sad  were  the  sights  she  was  often 
called  to  witness.  She  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  patienee  and 
the  unoomplaining  spirit  of  our  soldiers;  to  their  filial  devotion, 
to  the  deep  love  of  home,  and  the  dear  ones  left  behind,  which 
would  be  manifested  in  the  dying  hour,  by  brave,  noble-hearted 
foeuy  and  to  the  patriotism  which  even  in  the  death  agony,  made 
them  rgoice  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Early  in  November,  1862,  Mrs.  Harris  left  Smoketown 
General  Hospital,  near  Antietam,  and  came  to  Washington.  In 
the  hospitals  in  and  around  that  city  thirty  thousand  sick  and 
wounded  men  were  lying,  some  of  them  well  and  tenderly  cared 
for,  some  like  those  in  the  Parole  and  Convalescent  Camps  near 
A.lexandria,  (the  "Camp  Misery"  of  those  days),  suffering  from 
nil  poeeible  privations.  She  did  all  that  she  could  to  supply  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  these  poor  men.  After  a  few  weeks  spent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol,  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  came  to  Washington.  Though  deeply  depressed 
by  the  intelligence,  she  hastened  to  the  front  to  do  what  she 
could  for  the  thousands  of  sufferers.  From  this  time  till  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1863,  Mrs.  Harris  had  her  quarters  in  the 
Lacy  House,  Falmouth,  and  aided  by  Mrs.  Beck  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
irorked  faithfully  for  the  soldiers,  taking  measures  to  relieve  and 
core  the  ailing,  and  to  prevent  illness  from  the  long  and  severe 
exposures  to  which  the  troops  were  subject  on  picket  duty,  or 
special  marches,  through  that  stormy  and  inclement  winter. 
This  work  was  in  addition  to  that  in  the  camp  and  field  hospitals 
of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Another  part  of  her  work  and  one  of  special 
interest  and  usefulness,  was  the  daily  and  Sabbath  worship  at 
her  rooms,  in  which  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  disposed,  par- 
ticipated. The  contrabands  were  also  the  objects  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  care,  and  she  assembled  them  for  religious  worship  and 
instruction  on  the  Sabbath. 
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But  the  invasion  of  PennBylvania  was  approaching,  and  f^he 
went  forward  to  Harrisburg,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
threatened,  on  the  25th  of  June.  After  two  or  three  days,  find- 
ing that  there  was  no  prolxibility  of  an  immediate  battle  there, 
she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Washington,  which 
she  reached  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  next  three  days  were 
spent  in  the  effort  to  forward  hospital  stores,  and  obtain  trans- 
portation to  Gettysburg.  The  War  Department  then,  as  in  most 
of  the  great  battlers  previously,  refuseil  to  grant  this  privil^;e, 
and  though  she  sought  with  tears  and  her  utmost  powers  of  per- 
suasion, the  permission  to  forward  a  single  car-load  of  stores,  she 
was  denied,  even  on  the  3rd  of  July.  She  could  not  be 
i-estraiued,  however,  from  going  where  she  felt  that  her  services 
would  be  impenitively  needed,  and  at  five  P.  M.,  of  the  3rd  of 
July,  she  left  Wiishington  carrying  only  some  chloroform  and  a 
few  stimulants,  reached  Westminster  at  four  A.  M,,  of  the  4th, 
and  was  carried  to  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  in  the  ambu- 
lance which  had  brought  the  wounded  General  Hancock  to 
Westminster.  The  next  week  was  spent  day  and  night  amid  the 
horrors  of  that  field  of  blood,  horrors  which  no  pen  can  describe. 
That  she  and  her  indefatigable  aid,  (this  time  a  young  lady  from 
Philadelphia),  were  able  to  alleviate  a  vast  amount  of  sufiTering, 
to  give  nourishment  to  many  who  were  famishing;  to  dress 
hundreds  of  wounds,  and  to  point  the  dying  sinner  to  the 
Saviour,  or  whisper  words  of  consolation  to  the  agonized  hearty 
was  certain.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  Mrs.  Harris  and 
her  friend  Miss  B.  left  for  Frederick,  Maryland,  where  a  battle 
was  expected;  but  as  only  skirmishing  took  [)lace,  they  kept  on 
to  Warrenton  and  Warrcnton  Junction,  where  their  labors  were 
incessant  in  caring  for  the  great  numbers  of  wounded  and  sick 
in  the  hospitals.  Constant  labor  had  so  far  impaired  her  health, 
that  on  the  18th  of  August  she  attempted  to  get  away  from  her 
work  for  a  few  days  rest;  but  falling  in  with  the  sick  men  of  the 
Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry,  she  went  to  work  with  her  usual  seal 
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Id  prepare  food  and  comforts  for  them,  and  when  they  were 
■applied  returned  to  her, work;  going  to  Culpepper  Court  House, 
where  there  were  four  hospitals,  and  remaining  there  till  the  last 
of  September. 

The  severe  battle  of  Chickamauga,  occurring  on  the  19th  and 
SOth  of  September,  roused  her  to  the  consciousness  of  the  great 
field  for  labor,  offered  by  the  Western  armies,  and  about  the  Ist  of 
October,  she  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  taking  her  friends  Miss 
Tyson  and  Mrs.  Beck  with  her.  It  was  her  intention  to  go  on 
to  Chattanooga,  but  she  found  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  pro- 
care  transportation,  and  she  and  her  friends  at  once  commenced 
work  among  the  refiigees,  the  "  iK)or  white  trash,"  who  were  then 
crowding  into  Nashville.  For  a  month  and  more  they  labored 
sealously,  and  with  good  results,  among  these  poor,  ignorant,  but 
loyal  people,  and  then  Mrs.  Harris,  after  a  visit  to  Louisville  to 
provide  for  the  inmates  of  the  numerous  hospitals  in  Nashville,  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  pushed  forward  to  the  front,  reaching 
Bridgeport,  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  Chattanooga  the  next 
day.  Here  she  found  abundant  work,  but  her  protracted  labors 
had  overtasked  her  strength,  and  she  was  for  several  weeks  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  She  was  unable  to  resume  her 
labors  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  1864,  and  then  she 
worked  with  a  will  for  the  half  starved  soldiers  in  the  hospitals, 
among  whom  scurvy  and  hospital  gangrene  were  prevailing. 
Attelr  two  months  of  faithful  labor  among  these  poor  fellows,  she 
went  back  to  Nashville,  and  spent  four  or  five  months  more 
among  the  refiigees.  She  returned  home  early  in  May,  1864, 
hoping  to  take  a  brief  period  of  rest,  of  which  she  was  in  great 
need ;  but  two  weeks  later,  she  was  in  Fredericksburg,  attending 
to  the  vast  numbers  of  wounded  brought  fron-  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  and  followed  on  with  that  sad 
procession  of  the  wounded,  the  dead,  and  the  dying,  to  Port 
iloyal,  White  House,  and  City  Point.  Never  had  been  there  so 
much  need  for  her  labors,  and  she  toiled  on,  though  suffering 
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from  constant  prostration  of  strength,  until  the  close  of  Jnn^ 
when  she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  labor  for  a  time,  and  restore 
the  almost  exhausted  vital  forces.  In  September,  she  was  ^ain 
in  the  field,  this  time  with  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  at  Win- 
chester, where  she  ministered  to  the  wounded  for  some  weeks. 
She  was  called  home  to  attend  her  mother  in  her  last  illness,  and 
for  three  or  four  months  devoted  herself  to  this  sacred  duty. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1865,  she  visited  North  Carolina,  and  all 
the  sympathy  of  her  nature  was  called  out  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
released  prisoners  from  Andersonville  and  Salisbury,  to  whom 
she  ministered  with  her  usual  faithfuhiess.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  she  returned  to  her  home,  more  an  invalid  than  ever  firom 
the  effects  of  a  sun-stroke  received  while  in  attendance  on  a  field 
hospital  in  Virginia. 
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few  can  form  an  estimate  who  have  not  seen  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy exertions  so  often  wither  unfruitfuUy  for  the  lack  alone 
of  an  adjunct  so  nearly  indisj)ensal)Ie. 

Mrs.  Porter  was  early  stimulated  to  exertion  and  sacrifice. 
In  the  spring  of  1861,  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  while  sitting  one  morning  at  her  breakfiist  table,  her  hue- 
band,  eldest  son  and  two  nephews  being  present,  she  exclaimed 
fervently;  '^If  I  had  a  hundred  sons,  I  would  gladly  send  them 
all  forth  to  this  work  of  putting  down  the  rebellion." 

The  three  young  men  then  present  all  entered  the  army.  One 
of  them  after  three  years'  service  was  disabled  by  wounds  and 
(x)nstant  labor.  The  other  two  gave  themselves  anew  to  their 
country,  all  they  could  give. 

During  the  summer. of  1861  Mrs.  Porter  visited  Cairo  wheze 
hospitals  had  been  established,  and  in  her  labors  and  experienceB 
there  carried  what  tilings  were  most  needed  by  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  In  October  of  that  year,  Illinois  was  first 
roused  to  co-oi>eration  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  was  established,  and  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford  and  others,  Mrs.  Porter  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Commission  Rooms  which  were 
opened  in  Chicago.  Her  zeal  and  abilities,  as  well  as  the  hos- 
pital experiences  of  the  summer,  had  fitted  her  for  the  arduous 
task,  and  as  o])ening  to  her  a  field  of  great  usefulness,  she 
accepted  the  appointment.  How  she  devoted  herself  to  that 
work,  at  what  sacrifice  of  family  comfort,  and  with  wliat  success, 
is  well  known  to  the  Commission,  and  to  thousands  of  its  early 
contributors. 

In  April,  1862,  she  became  satisfied  that  she  could  be  more 
useftil  in  the  field,  by  taking  good  nui*ses  to  the  army  hospitals^ 
and  herself  laboring  with  them.  Her  husband,  who  the  previous 
winter  had  been  commissioned  as  Chaplain  of  the  First  Illinois 
Light  Artillery,  was  then  at  Cairo,  where  he  had  been  ordered 
to  laboi  in  hospitals;  and  Mrs.  Porter,  visiting  Cairo  and  Pa- 
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dncah^  entered  earnestly  into  the  work  of  placing  the  narses  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  Chicago.  Some  of  these  devoted 
diemselveB  constantly  to  the  service^  and  proved  equally  suc- 
ccagful  and  valoable. 

At  Cairo,  Mrs.  Porter  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mary 
J,  8e£Rird,  since  known  as  the  "Cairo  Angel,"  and  co-operating 
with  her  there,  and  with  Mr.  Porter  and  various  surgeons  and 
pbilanthropists,  aided  in  receiving,  and  temporarily  caring  for 
seven  hundred  men  from  the  field  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  in 
transferring  them  to  the  hospitals  of  Mound  City,  Illinois. 

From  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  Mrs. 
Porter  and  her  friends  labored,  and  then,  their  work  accomplished 
and  their  suflering  charges  made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  they  were  forced,  by  the  absence  of  hotel  accommo- 
dations, to  spend  the  night  upon  the  steamer  where  the  state- 
rooms being  occupied,  they  slept  u{)on  chairs. 

Soon  afterward  she  went,  accompanied  by  Miss  Safford,  to 
Httsburgh  Landing.  There  she  obtained  from  the  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  Charles  McDougal,  an  order  for  several  female 
nurses  for  his  department.  She  hastened  to  Chicago,  secured 
them,  and  accompanying  them  to  Tennessee  placed  them  at 
Savannah  witJi  Mrs.  Mary  Bickerdyke,  who  had  been  with  the 
wounded  since  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  From  thence  she  went  to 
Corinth,  then  just  taken  by  General  Grant.  She  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  benevolent  ladies  from  Chicago,  like  herself  bent 
on  doing  good  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  At  Corinth  she  joined 
her  husband,  and  he  being  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  Mem- 
phis, she  went  thither  in  his  company. 

Here,  principally  in  the  hospital  of  the  First  Light  Artillery 
at  Fort  Pickering,  she  labored  through  the  summer  of  1862,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  visit  some  of  the  southern  towns  of  Illinois 
in  search  of  stores  from  the  farmers,  which  she  added  to  the  sup- 
plies forwarded  by  the  Commission. 

While  at  Memphis,  Mrs.  Porter  became  deeply  interested  in 
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the  wclfiire  of  the  escaped  slaves  and  their  femilies  congr^ted 
thei-e. 

Receiving  aid  from  friends  at  the  North,  she  organized  a  school 
for  them,  and  spent  all  her  leisure  hours  in  giving  them  instrao- 
tion.  One  of  the  nurses  she  had  brought  thither  desired  to  aid 
in  the  work,  and  obtaining  needful  l>ooks  and  charts  she  orga- 
nized a  school  for  Miss  Humphrey  at  Shiloh. 

Mrs.  Porter  was  very  successful  in  this  work.  In  her  youth 
she  had  gathered  an  infant  school  among  the  half-breed  children 
at  Mackinac  and  Point  St.  Ignaw,  and  understood  well  how  to 
deal  with  these  minds  scarce  awakened  from  Uie  dense  slumber 
of  ignoranw. 

The  school  flourished,  and  others  entered  into  the  work^  and 
other  schools  were  established.  Ministering  to  their  temporal 
wants  as  well,  clothing,  feeding,  medicating  these  unfortunate 
)>eople,  visiting  their  haspitals  as  well  as  those  of  the  army, 
Mrs.  Porter  remained  at  Memphis  and  in  ite  vicinity  until 
June,  1863. 

Her  sc'liools  having  by  that  time  become  well-established,  and 
general  interest  in  the  scheme  awakened,  Mrs.  Porter  felt  herself 
constrained  to  once  more  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  sol- 
diers, a  large  numl>cr  of  whom  were  languishing  in  Southern 
hospitals  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  Failing  in  her  attempts  to 
get  them  raj)idly  removed  to  the  Nortli,  through  correspondence 
with  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  she  went  North  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  interviews  with  these  gentlemen.  At  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  she  joined  Mrs.  Governor  Harvey,  who  was 
striving  to  obtain  a  State  Hospital  for  Wisconsin.  Here  she  pro- 
))osed  to  Senator  T.  O.  Howe  to  drafl  a  petition  to  the  President, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  such  hospitals.  Judge  Howe 
was  greatly  pleased  to  comply,  and  accordingly  drew  up  the 
petition  to  which  Mrs.  Howe  and  others  obtained  over  eight 
thousand  names.  Mrs.  Harvey  desired  Mrs.  Porter  to  accom- 
pany her  to  Washington  with  the  petition,  but  she  declined,  and 
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Mra.  Harvey  went  alone,  and  as  the  result  of  her  efforts,  sno- 
oeeded  in  the  establishment  of  the  Harvey  Hospital  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Other  parties  took  up  the  matter  in  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Porter 
vetnmed  to  her  beloved  work  at  the  South,  visiting  Natchez  and 
Vicksbuig.  At  the  latter  place  she  joined  Mrs.  BLarvey  and 
Mrs.  Bickerdyke,  all  three  ministering  by  Sanitary  stores  and 
personal  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  and  regiments. 

While  on  her  >vay,  at  Memphis,  she  learned  that  the  battery, 
in  which  were  her  eldest  son  and  a  nephew,  had  gone  with 
Sherman's  army  toward  CJorinth,  and  started  by  rail  to  overtake 
them.  At  Corinth,  standing  in  the  room  of  the  Sanitary  Ck)m- 
missiou,  she  saw  the  battery  pass  in  which  were  her  boys.  It 
was  raining,  and  mud-bespattered  and  drenched,  her  son  rode  by 
in  an  ague  chill,  and  could  only  give  her  a  look  of  recognition  as 
he  passed  on  to  the  camp  two  miles  beyond.  The  next  morning 
she  went  out  to  his  camp,  but  missed  him,  and  returning  found 
him  at  the  Sanitary  Rooms  in  another  chill.  The  next  day  she 
nursed  him  through  a  third  chill,  and  then  parting  she  sent  her 
sick  boy  on  his  way  toward  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Vicksburg  she  once  more  returned  to 
Illinois  to  plead  with  Grovcruor  Yates  to  bring  home  his  disal>led 
soldiers,  then  went  back,  by  way  of  Louisville  and  Nashville,  to 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  where  she  met  and  labored  indefatigubly 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln  Clark  and  her  daughter,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Bickerdyke. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  there  in  comforting  the  sick,  pointing 
the  dying  to  the  Saviour,  and  ministering  to  surgeons,  officers, 
and  soldiers,  she  followed  our  conquering  arms  to  Chattanooga, 
Resaca,  Kingston,  Allatoona  Pass,  Marietta  and  Atlanta. 

As  a  memorial  of  her  earlier  movements  in  this  campaign,  we 
extract  the  following  letter  from  the  Report  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission. 

^From  a  mass  of  deeply  interesting  correspondence  on  hand, 
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we  select  the  following  letter  from  Rev.  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Porter, 
whO|  nvith  Mrs.  Bickerdyke,  the  wddcly  known  and  very  efficient 
Hospital  Matron,  has  been  laboring  in  the  haspitals  of  the  15th 
Army  Corps,  most  of  the  time  since  the  battle  of  Chickamaoga. 
Mrs.  Bickcrdyke  was  ai>signed  to  hospital  duty  in  this  corpSy  at 
the  request  of  General  ISiierman,  and  is  still  actively  engaged 
there.  This  letter  ailbrds  glimpses  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  our  brave  men,  whose  sufferings  in  Southern  and  Eafitem 
Tennessee  during  the  months  of  December  and  January^  have 
been  unparalleled.'' 

"  In  Gamp,  November  4THy  Field  Hospitai^ 
"  Chattanooga,  January  24,  18W. 

"  I  reached  this  place  on  New  Year'B  Eve,  making  the  trip  of  the  few  miles 
from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  in  twenty-four  hours.  New  Year's  momiDg 
was  very  cold.  I  went  immediately  to  the  Field  Hospital  aboat  two  milen  oat 
of  town,  where  I  found  Mrs.  Bickcrdyke  hard  at  work,  as  usual,  endeavoring  to 
comfort  the  cold  and  suffering,  sick  and  wounded.  The  work  done  on  that  dmy 
told  most  happily  on  the  comfort  of  the  poor  wounded  men. 

"  The  wind  came  sweeping  around  Lookout  Mountain,  and  uniting  with  cur- 
rents from  the  valleys  of  Mission  Ridge,  pressed  in  upon  the  hospital  tents, 
overturning  some,  and  making  the  inmates  of  all  tremble  with  cold  and  anxious 
fear.  The  cold  had  been  preceded  by  a  great  rain,  which  added  to  the  general 
discomfort.  Mrs.  Bickcrdyke  went  from  tent  to  tent  in  the  gale,  carrying  hot 
bricks  and  hot  drinks  to  warm  and  to  cheer  the  poor  fellows.  *  She  is  a  power 
of  good,*  said  one  soldier.  *  We  fared  mighty  poor  till  she  came  here/  said 
another.  '  God  bless  the  Sanitary  Commission,*  said  a  third,  *  for  sending  women 
among  us !'  The  soldiers  iiilly  appreciate  '  Mother  Bickcrdyke,'  as  they  oall 
her,  and  her  work. 

"Mrs.  Bickcrdyke  left  Vicksburg  at  the  request  of  General  Sherman,  and 
other  officers  of  his  corps,  as  they  wished  to  secure  her  services  for  the  then 
approaching  battle.  The  Field  Hospital  of  the  15th  (Sherman's)  Army  Corps, 
was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Genesee  river,  on  a  slope  at  the  base  of 
Mission  Ridge,  where,  after  the  struggle  was  over,  seventeen  hundred  of  our 
wounded  and  exhausted  soldiers  were  brought.  Mrs.  Bickcrdyke  reached  there 
before  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle  were  well  over,  and  before  all  were  brought 
from  the  field  of  blood  and  carnage.  There  she  remained  the  only  female 
attendant  for  four  weeks.  Never  has  she  rendered  more  valuable  service.  Dr. 
Newberry  arrived  in  Chattanooga  with  Sanitary  goods  which  Mrs.  Bickerdyke 
had  the  pleasure  of  using,  as  she  says,  *juBt  when  and  where  needed,'  and  nerer 
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were  Sanitary  goods  more  deeply  felt  to  be  good  good*,  'What  oonld  we  do 
vidKNit  themr  is  a  question  I  often  hear  raised,  and  answered  with  a  hearty 
'God  Ueas  the  Sanitary  Commission  V  which  is  now,  everywhere,  acknowledged 
aa  a  great  power  for  good. 

"The  Field  Hospital  was  in  a  forest,  about  fiye  miles  from  Chattanooga,  wood 

waa  abundant,  and  the  camp  was  warmed  by  immense  burning  'log  hea|>s/ 

whidi  were  the  only  fire-places  or  cooking-stoves  of  the  camp  or  hospitals. 

Men  were  detailed  to  fell  the  trees  and  pile  the  logs  to  heat  the  air,  which  was 

▼ny  wintry.    And  beside  them  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  made  sou})  and  toast,  tea  and 

coAe,  and  broiled  mutton,  without  a  gridiron,  often  blistering  her  fingers  in 

the  proceas.    A  house  in  due  time  was  demolished  to  make  bunks  for  the  worst 

9MtMf  and  the  brick  from  the  chimney  was  converted  into  an  oven,  when  Mrs. 

Bidkerdyke  made  bread,  yeast  having  been  found  in  the  Chicago  boxes,  and 

floor  at  a  neighboring  mill,  which  had  furnished  flour  to  secessionists  through 

the  war  until  now.    Great  multitudes  were  fed  from  these  rude  kitchens.  Com- 

piues  of  hungry  soldiers  were  refreshed  before  those  open  fire-places,  and  from 

tkoie  ovens.    On  one  occasion,  a  citisen  came  and  told  the  men  to  follow  him, 

he  woold  show  them  a  reserve  of  beef  and  sheep  which  had  been  provided  for 

Gcaenl  Bragg's  army,  and  about  thirty  head  of  cattle  and  twenty  sheep  was 

tbe  priie.    Large  potash  kettles  were  found,  which  were  used  over  the  huge  log 

^n$f  tad  various  kitchen  utensils  for  cooking  were  brought  into  camp  from 

'une  to  time,  almost  every  day  adding  to  our  conveniences.    After  four  weeks 

^  toil  tnd  labor,  all  the  soldiers  who  were  able  to  leave  were  furloughed  home, 

*^  the  rest  brought  to  the  large  hospital  where  I  am  now  located.    About  nine 

hundred  men  are  here,  most  of  them  convalescents,  and  waiting  anxiously  to 

*>»Ve  the  men  and  mules  supplied  with  food,  so  that  they  may  have  the  benefit 

of  the  cars,  which  have  been  promised  to  take  them  home. 

*'  There  was  great  joy  in  the  encampment  last  week,  at  the  announcement  of 

^'^  trrival  of  a  train  of  cars  from  Bridgeport.    You  at  home  can  have  little 

appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  the  men  as  tliat  sound  greeted  their  ears.    Our 

P^r  soldiers  had  been  reduced  to  half  and  quarter  rations  for  weeks,  and  those 

^  the  poorest  quality.    The  mules  had  fallen  by  the  wayside  from  very  starva- 

^^    Tou  cannot  go  a  mile  in  any  direction  without  seeing  these  animals 

^yiag  dead  from  starvation — and  this  state  of  things  had  to  continue  until  the 

»uJroad  was  finished  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  cars  could  bring  in  sustenance  for 

oiaa  and  beast.    You  will  not  wonder  tiien  at  the  huzzas  of  tlie  men  in  the  hos- 

pn'tab  and  camps,  as  the  whistle  of  the  long  looked  for  train  was  heard. 

"The  most  harrowing  scenes  are  daily  witnessed  here.  A  wife  came  on  yes- 
tefday  only  to  leani  that  her  dear  husband  had  died  the  morning  previous.  Her 
kmentations  were  heart-breaking.  '  Why  could  he  not  have  lived  until  I  came  ? 
WhjT    In  the  evening  came  a  sister,  whose  aged  parents  had  sent  her  to 
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search  for  their  only  son.  She  alio  came  too  late.  The  brother  had  gone  to 
the  8oldier*H  grave  two  dayn  previous.  One  continued  wail  of  sorrow  goea  np 
from  all  parts  of  this  stricken  land. 

"  I  have  protracted  this  letter,  I  fear,  until  yon  are  weary.  I  write  in  gieat 
haste,  not  knowing  how  to  take  the  time  from  pressing  duties  which  cftll  me 
everywhere.    Yours,  etc., 

"EUZA  C.  POBTEB." 

In  illustration  of  her  services  at  this  time,  and  of  the  undercni^ 
rent  of  terror  and  sadness  of  this  triumphal  march,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  give  some  extracts  from  her  journal,  kept  during 
this  period,  and  published  without  her  knowledge  in  the  Sanitaiy 
Commission  Bulletin.  It  was  commence<l  on  the  15th  of  Maj, 
1864,  as  she  was  following  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  to  Ringgold,  Georgia. 
Together  they  arrived  at  Sugar  Creek,  where  but  two  miles  dis^ 
tant  the  battle  was  raging,  an4  spent  the  night  at  Greneral  Logan's 
headquarters,  within  hearing  of  its  terrific  sounds.  All  nighty 
and  all  day  Sunday,  they  passed  thus,  not  being  permitted  to  go 
upon  the  field,  but  caring  for  the  wounded  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
as  they  were  brought  to  the  rear.     She  says: 

"The  wounded  were  brought  into  hospitals,  quickly  and 
roughly  prepared  in  the  forest,  as  near  the  field  as  safety  would 
permit.  What  a  scene  was  presented !  Precious  sons  of  northern 
mothers,  l)eloved  husbands  of  northern  wives  were  already  here 
to  undergo  amputation,  to  have  wounds  pix)bed  and  dressed,  or 
broken  limbs  set  and  bandaged.  Some  were  writhing  under  the 
surgeon's  knife,  but  l)ore  their  sufferings  bravely  and  uncomplain- 
ingly. There  were  many  whose  wounds  were  considered  slight, 
such  as  a  shot  through  the  hand,  arm,  or  leg,  which  but  for  the 
contrast  with  severer  cases,  would  seem  dreadful.  Never  was  the 
presence  of  women  more  joyfully  welcomed.  It  was  touching  to 
see  those  precious  boys  looking  up  into  our  faces  with  such  hope 
and  gladness.  It  brought  to  their  minds  mother  and  home,  as 
each  testified,  while  his  wounds  were  being  dressed ;  *  This  seems 
a  little  like  having  mother  about,'  was  the  reiterated  expression 
of  the  wounded,  as  one  after  another  was  washed  and  had  his 
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woniuk  dn'c^ed.  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  and  myself  assisted  in  the 
opemtion.  Poor  boys !  how  my  heart  ached  that  I  could  do  so 
little. 

"  After  doing  what  we  could  in  Hospital  No.  1,  to  render  the 
oondition  of  the  poor  fellows  tolerable,  we  proceeded  to  No.  2,  and 
did  what  we  could  there,  distributing  our  sanitary  comforts  in  the 
most  eeononomical  manner,  so  as  to  make  them  go  as  &Lr  as  pos- 
sible.    We  found  that  what  we  brought  in  the  ambulance  was 
pving  untold  comfort  to  our  poor  exhausted  wounded  men,  whose 
rough  hospital  couches  were  made  by  pine  boughs  with  the  stems 
eat  out,  spread  upon  the  ground  over  which  their  blankets  were 
fliiown.    This  forms  the  bed,  and  the  poor  fellows'  blouses,  satu- 
latod  with  their  own  blood,  is  their  only  pillow,  their  knapsacks 
bong  left  behind  when  they  went  into  battle.     More  sanitary 
pods  are  on  the  way,  and  will  be  brought  to  relieve  the  men  as 
noD  as  possible." 

Amidst  all  this  care  for  others,  there  was  little  thought  for  her 
own  oomfort. '  She  sajrs  in  another  place : 

"Our  bed  was  composed  of  dry  leaves,  spread  with  a  rubber 
»nd  soldier's  blanket— our  own  blankets,  with  pillows  and  all, 
luving  been  given  out  to  suiFerers  lon^  before  night." 

In  this  diary  we  find  another  illustration  of  hor  extreme 
modesty.  Though  intended  but  for  the  eyes  of  her  own  family, 
8he  says  much  of  Mrs.  Bickerdyke's  work,  and  but  little  of  her 
wn.  Two,  three,  or  four  hundred  men,  weary  and  exhausted, 
*«ild  be  sent  to  them,  and  they  must  exert  every  nerve  to  feed 
*kan,  while  they  snatched  a  little  rest.  Pickles,  sauer-kraut, 
^»fte  and  hard  bread  they  gave  to  these — ^for  the  sick  and 
w^Hinded  they  reserved  their  precious  luxuries.  With  a  fire  made 
wit  of  doors,  beneath  a  burning  sun,  and  in  kettles  such  as  they 
^d  find,  and  of  no  great  capacity,  they  made  coffee,  mush,  and 
cooked  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  toiling  unweariedly  through 
^  kmg  hot  days  and  fiir  into  the  nights.  Many  of  the  men 
knew  Mrs.  Bickerdyke,  for  many  of  tliem  she  had  nursed  tlux)Ugh 
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wounds  and  sickness  during  the  two  years  she  had  been  with  diis 
armj^  and  she  was  saluted  as  '^  Mother"  on  all  sides.  Not  less 
grateful  were  they  to  Mrs.  Porter.     Again  she  says: 

"The  failing  and  faint-hearted  are  constantly  coming  in.  Thqr 
report  themselves  sick,  and  a  few  days  of  rest  and  nourishing 
food  will  restore  most  of  them,  but  some  have  made  tlieir  last 
march,  and  will  soon  be  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave !  Mrs.  Bicker- 
dyke  has  sent  gruel  and  other  food,  which  I  have  been  distribut- 
ing according  to  tlie  wants  of  the  prostrate  multitude,  all  on  the 
floor.  Some  are  very  sick  men.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  some- 
thing for  them.  They  are  all  dear  to  some  circle,  and  are  a  noble 
company." 

Again  she  gives  a  sort  of  summary  of  her  work  in  a  letter, 
dated  Kingston,  Georgia,  June  1st:  "We  have  received,  fedyand 
comforted  at  this  hosi)ital,  during  the  past  week,  between  fiNff 
and  five  thousand  wounded  men,  and  still  they  come.  All  the 
food  and  clothing  have  passed  under  our  sui)erv4sion,  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  garment  has  been  given  out  by  our  hands.  Almost 
every  article  of  special  diet  has  been  cooked  by  Mrs.  Bickerdyke 
personally,  and  all  has  been  superintended  by  her.  I  speak  of 
this  particularly,  as  it  is  a  wonderful  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
*  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.'  " 

Again,  writing  from  Alatoona,  Georgia,  June  14th :  "  I  have 
just  visited  a  tent  filled  with  'amputated  cases.'  They  are  noble 
young  men,  the  pride  and  hojKi  of  loving  families  at  the  North, 
but  most  of  them  are  so  low  tliat  they  will  never  again  return  to 
them.  Each  had  a  special  request  for  '  something  that  he  could 
relish.'  I  made  my  way  quickly  down  from  the  heights,  where 
the  hospital  tents  are  pitched,  and  sought  for  the  food  they  craved. 
I  found  it  among  the  goods  of  the  Sanitarj'  Conmiission — and 
now  the  dried  currants,  cherries,  and  other  fruit  are  stewing ;  we 
have  unsoddered  cans  containing  condensed  milk  and  preserved 
fruit — and  the  poor  fellows  will  not  be  disapiK)inted  in  their  ex- 
pectations." 
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In  the  forgoing  sketch  we  have  given  but  a  very  brief  Btate- 

ment  of  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  Mrs.  Porter  which  were  not 

intermitted  until  the  dose  of  the  war.    We  have  said  that  her  sons 

were  in  the  army.    Her  eldest  son  re-enlisted  at  the  close  of  his 

first  term,  and  the  youngest^  after  a  hundred  days'  service^  returned 

to  college  to  fit  himself  for  fiiture  usefulness  in  his  regenerated 

eoantry.     Mr.  Porter's  services^  as  well  as  those  of  his  wife  were 

of  great  value,  and  her  son,  James  B.  Porter,  though  serving  as 

a  private  only,  in  Battery  A,  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  lias 

bad  frequent  and  honorable  mention. 

At  the  close  of  Sherman's  campaign  Mrs.  Porter  finished  her 
inay  service  by  caring  for  the  travel-worn  and  wearied  braves  as 
thej  came  into  camp  at  Washington  where,  with  Mrs.  Stephen 
Birker  and  others,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  distribution  of  sani- 
tuy  stores,  attending  the  sick  and  in  various  ways  comforting 
iod  relieving  all  who  needed  her  aid  after  the  toils  of  the  Grand 
Mud). 
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MONG  the  hundreds  who  with  untiring  devotion  haw 
consecrated  their  services  to  the  ministrations  of  meraf 
in  the  Armies  of  the  Union,  there  is  but  one  "Mothef^- 
Bickerdyke.  Others  may  in  various  Avays  have  mack 
as  great  sacrifices,  or  displayed  equal  lieroism,  but  her  measunB 
and  methods  have  been  pecuh'arly  her  o^vn,  and  "none  but  her- 
self can  be  her  parallel." 

She  is  a  widow,  somewhat  above  forty  years  of  age,  of  humble 
origin,  and  of  but  nicKleratc  education,  with  a  robust  frame  and 
great  powers  of  endurance,  and  possessing  a  rough  stirring  elo- 
quence, a  stern,  determined  will  and  extraordinary  executive 
ability.  No  woman  connected  with  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  army  has  encountered  more  obstacles  in  the  accom})lishmeni 
of  her  purposes,  and  none  ever  carried  them  through  mote 
triumphantly.  She  has  two  little  sons,  noble  lx)ys,  to  whom  she 
is  devotedly  attached,  but  her  patriotic  zeal  was  even  stronger 
than  her  love  for  her  children,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
cause  of  her  country  most  unhesitatingly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  she  was,  it  ie  said,  house- 
keeper in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  in  Cleveland,  but  she 
commenced  her  labors  among  the  sick  and  wounded  men  of  the 
army  very  early,  and  never  relinquished  her  work  until  the  close 
of  the  conflict.  It  has  been  one  of  her  peculiarities  that  she 
devoted   her  attention   almost  exclusively   to   the  care   of  the 
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private  soldiers ;  the  offioerSy  she  said,  had  enough  to  look  after 
them ;  but  it  was  the  meiiy  poor  fellovrs,  with  but  a  private's  pay, 
a  private's  &re,  and  a  private's  dangers^  to  whom  she  was  par- 
ticolarlj  called.  They  were  dear  to  somebody^  and  she  would 
be  a  mother  to  them.  And  it  should  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  the 
private  soldiers  of  the  Western  Armies,  that  they  returned  her 
kindness  with  very  decided  gratitude  and  affection.  If  tliey 
were  her  ''  boys''  as  she  always  insisted,  she  was  ^^  Mother  Bicker- 
dyke"  to  the  whole  army.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  with  which  she  has  always  defended  their  interests. 
For  her  "boys,"  she  would  brave  everything;  if  the  surgeons  or 
attendants  at  the  hospitals  were  uufiiithful,  she  denounced  them 
with  a  terrible  vehemence,  and  always  managed  to  secure  their 
dismission ;  if  the  Government  officers  were  slow  or  delinquent  in 
forwarding  needed  supplies,  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  at 
headquarters  by  her,  and  in  such  a  way  that  their  conduct  would 
be  thorouglily  investigated.  Yet  while  thus  stem  and  vindictive 
toward  tliose  who  through  negligence  or  malice  wronged  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  no  one  could  be  more  tender  in  dealing 
with  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  the  battle-field,  in  the  field, 
camp,  post  or  general  hospitals,  her  vigorous  arm  was  ever  ready 
to  lift  the  wounded  soldier  as  tenderly  as  his  own  mother  could 
liave  done,  and  her  ready  skill  was  exerted  with  equal  facility  in 
dressing  his  wounds,  or  in  preparing  such  noiu:ishment  for  him 
as  should  call  back  his  fleeting  strength  or  tempt  his  fickle  and 
fiiiling  appetite.  She  was  a  capital  forager,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
sick  soldier  she  would  undergo  any  peril  or  danger,  and  violate 
military  rules  without  the  least  hesitation.  For  herself  she 
craved  nothing — ^would  accept  nothing — if  "the  boys  in  the 
hospital"  could  be  provided  for,  she  was  supremely  happy.  The 
soldiers  were  ready  to  do  anything  in  their  power  for  her,  while 
the  contrabands  r^^arded  her  almost  as  a  divinity,  and  would  fly 
with  unwonted  alacrity  to  obey  her  commands. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  she  was  an  assistant  in  one  of  the 
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hospitals,  or  succored  the  wounded  in  any  of  the  battles  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Missouri,  in  the  autumn  of  1861 ;  we  believe  she  was 
actively  engaged  in  ministerinpc  to  the  wounded  after  the  fiill  of 
Fort  Donelson,  and  at  Shiloh  after  the  battle  she  rendered  great 
and  important  services.  It  was  here,  or  rather  at  Savannah, 
Tennessee,  where  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  was  established, 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  placed  in  her  charge,  that  she  first  met 
Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Porter,  who  was  afterward  during  Sherman's 
Grand  March  her  associate  and  companion.  Mrs.  Porter 
brought  from  Chicago  a  number  of  nurses,  whom  she  placed 
under  Mrs.  Bickcrdykc's  charge. 

The  care  of  this  hospital  occupied  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  for  some 
months,  and  we  lose  sight  of  her  till  the  battle  of  Perrysville 
where  amid  difficulties  which  would  have  appalled  any  ordinary 
spirit,  she  succeeded  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers  and 
supplying  them  with  nourishment.  But  with  her  untiring 
energy,  she  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  Collecting  a  large  nom- 
l)er  of  negro  women  who  had  escaped  from  the  plantations  along 
the  route  of  the  Union  Army,  she  set  them  to  work  gathering 
the  blankets  and  clothing  left  on  the  field,  and  such  of  the 
clothing  of  the  slain  and  desperately  wounded  as  could  be  spared, 
and  having  su])erintonded  the  washing  and  repairing  of  these 
articles,  distributed  them  to  the  wounded  who  were  in  great  need 
of  additional  clotliing.  She  also  caused  her  corps  of  contrabands 
to  pick  up  all  the  arms  and  accoutrements  left  on  the  field,  and 
tuni  them  over  to  the  Union  Quartermaster.  Havii^  returned 
after  a  time  t^)  Louisville,  she  was  appointed  Matron  of  the 
(iayoso  Hospital,  at  Mem])his.  This  hospital  occupied  the  Gay- 
oso  House,  formerly  the  largest  hotel  in  Memphis.  It  was  Mrs. 
Bickcrdykc's  ambition  to  make  this  the  best  hospital  of  the  six 
or  eight  in  the  city,  some  of  them  buildings  erected  for  hospital 
)>uiix)ses.  A  large  hotel  is  not  the  best  structure  for  a  model 
liospitiil,  but  before  her  energy  and  industry  all  obstacles  disap- 
IK^ared.     By  an  Army  r^ulation  or  custom,  convalescent  soldiers 
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were  employed  as  nurses,  attendants  and  ward-masters  in  the  hos- 
pitak ;  an  arrangement  which  though  on  some  accounts  desirable, 
yet  was  on  others  objectionable.  The  soldiers  not  yet  fully  recov- 
eredy  were  often  weak,  and  incapable  of  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties ;  they  were  often,  also,  peevish  and  fretful,  and  from 
dieer  weakness  slept  at  their  posts,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
patients.  It  was  hardly  possible  with  such  assistance  to  maintain 
that  perfect  cleanliness  so  indispensable  for  a  hospital.  Mrs. 
Bickerdyke  determined  from  the  first  that  she  would  not  have 
these  convalescents  as  nurses  and  attendants  in  her  hospital. 
Selecting  careftdly  the  more  intelligent  of  the  negro  women  who 
flocked  into  Memphis  in  great  numbers,  she  assigned  to  them  the 
severer  work  of  the  hospital,  the  washing,  cleaning,  waiting  upon 
the  patients,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  excellent  women  nurses, 
paid  by  Government,  she  soon  made  her  hospital  by  far  the  best 
regulated  one  in  the  city.  The  cleanliness  and  ventilation  were 
perfect  The  patients  were  carefully  and  tenderly  nursed,  their 
medicine  administered  at  the  required  intervals,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  special  diet  being  wholly  under  Mrs.  Bickerdyke's 
supervision,  herself  a  cook  of  remarkable  skill,  was  admirably 
done.  Nothing  escaped  her  vigilance,  and  under  her  watchful 
care,  the  affiiirs  of  the  hospital  were  admirably  managed.  She 
would  not  tolerate  any  neglect  of  the  men,  either  on  the  part  of 
attendants,  assistant  surgeons  or  surgeons. 

On  one  occasion,  visiting  one  of  the  wards  containing  the  badly 
wounded  men,  at  nearly  eleven  o'ckxik,  a.  m.,  she  found  that  the 
assistant  surgeon,  in  charge  of  that  ward,  who  had  been  out  on 
a  drunken  spree  the  night  before,  and  had  slept  ver^'  late,  had 
not  yet  made  out  the  special  diet  list  for  the  ward,  and  the  men, 
feint  and  hungry,  had  had  no  breakfast.  She  denounced  him  at 
onoe  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  as  he  came  in,  and  with  an 
attempt  at  jollity  inquired,  "Hoity-toity,  what's  the  matter?" 
she  turned  upon  him  with  "  Matter  enough,  you  miserable  scoun- 
drel !     Here  these  men,  any  one  of  them  worth  a  thousand  of  you. 
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are  suffered  to  starve  and  die,  because  you  want  to  be  off  upon  a 
drunk !     Pull  off  your  shoulder-straps/'  she  oontinued,  as  he  tried 
feebly  to  laugh  off  her  reproaches,  "pull  off  your  shoulder-straps, 
for  you  shall  not  stay  in  the  army  a  week  longer/'    The  surgeon 
still  laughed,  but  he  turned  pale,  for  he  knew  her  power.    She 
was  as  good  as  her  word.     Within  three  days  she  had  caused  his 
discharge.     He  went  to  headquarters  and  asked  to  be  reinstated- 
Major-Greneral  Sherman,  who  was  then   in  command,  listened 
patiently,  and  tlum  inquired  who  had  procured  his  discharjge- 
"  I  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  misrepresentation,"  answered 
the  surgeon,  evasively.     "  But  who  caused  your  discharge?"  per-' 
sisted  the  general.     "  Why,"  said  the  surgeon,  hesitatingly,  ^'X^ 
supi)ose  it  was  that  woman,  that  Mrs.  Bickerdyke."     "  Oh  I"  gaU 
Sherman,  "  well,  if  it  was  her,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.     She 
ranks  me." 

We  may  say  in  this  conne(;tion,  that  the  commanding  genesis 
of  the  armies  in  which  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  pc^rformed  her  laboiBy 
Generals  Sherman,  Hurlburt,  Grant,  and  Sherman  again,  in  his 
great  march,  hax-ing  IxHjomc  fully  satisfied  how  invaluable  she 
was  in  her  care  of  the  private  soldiers,  were  always  ready  to  listen 
to  her  appeals  and  to  grant  her  requests.  She  was,  in  particular, 
a  great  favorite  with  both  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  had  only  to 
ask  for  anything  she  needed  to  get  it,  if  it  was  within  the  power 
of  the  commander  to  obtain  it.  It  should  be  said  in  justice  to 
her,  that  she  never  asked  anything  for  herself,  and  that  her 
requests  were  always  for  something  that  would  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men. 

Some  months  after  the  dis(?harge  of  the  assistant  surgeon,  the 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  who  was  a  martinet  in  disci- 
pline, and  somewhat  irritated  for  some  cause,  resolved,  in  order 
to  annoy  her,  to  compel  the  discharge  of  the  negro  nurses  and 
attendants,  and  require  her  to  employ  convalescent  soldiers,  as 
the  other  hospitals  were  doing.  For  this  purpase  he  procured 
from  the  medical  director  an  order  that  none  but  convalescent 
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aoldiers  should  be  employed  as  nurses  in  the  Mempliis  hos})ita]s. 
The  order  was  issued^  probably,  without  any  knowledge  of  th<' 
annoyance  it  was  intended  to  cause  Mrs.  Bickcrdyke.     It  was  to 
take  effect  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.     Mrs.  Bicker- 
dyke  heard  of  it  just  at  night.     The  Gayoso  Hospital  was  nearly 
iliree-fourths  of  a  mile  from  headquarters.     It  was  raining  heavily, 
and  the  mud  was  deep;  but  she  was  not  the  woman  to  be  thwarteil 
in  her  plans  by  a  hospital  sui-geon,  without  a  struggle;  so,  nothing 
daunted,  she  sallied  out,  having  first  had  the  form  of  an  order 
drawn  up,  permitting  the  employment  of  contrabands  as  nurses, 
at  the  Gayoso  Hospital.     Arrived  at  hc^quarters,  she  was  told 
that  the  commanding  general,  Sherman's  successor,  was  ill  an<l 
could  not  be  seen.     Susi>ectiug  that  his  alleged  illness  was  only 
another  name  for  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink,  she  insiste<l 
that  she  must  and  would  see  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  objcH^'tions 
of  his  staftH)fticers,  forced  her  way  to  his  room,  and  finding  him  in 
bed,  roused  him  partially,  propped  him  up,  put  a  {)en  in  his  hand, 
and  made  him  sign  the  order  she  had  brought.     This  done,  she 
returned  to  her  hospital,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the  surgeon 
and  medical  director  came  around  to  enforce  the  order  of  tln^ 
latter,  she  quietly  handed  them  the  order  of  the  commanding- 
graeral,  permitting  her  to  retain  her  contrabands. 

While  in  charge  of  this  hospital,  she  made  several  journeys  to 
Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  Northwest,  to  pi'ocure  aid  for  the 
suffering  soldiers.  The  first  of  these  were  characteristic  of  her 
energy  and  rc»s<jlution.  She  had  found  great  difficulty  in  ])ro- 
curing,  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  the  milk,  butter,  and  eggs 
needed  for  her  hospital.  She  had  foraged  from  the  secessionists, 
had  traded  with  them  her  own  clothing  and  whatever  else  she 
oonld  spare,  for  th(^»  necessaries  for  her  "  l)oys,"  until  there  was 
nothing  more  left  to  tnide.  The  other  hospitals  were*  in  al)out  the 
same  condition.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  have  a  dairy  for  the 
hoapitals.  Going  among  the  farmers  of  Central  Illinois,  she 
begged  two  hundred  cows  and  a  thousand  hens,  and  returned  in 
2:{ 
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triumph  with  her  flock  of  hens  and  her  drove  of  cows.  Od 
reaching  Memphis,  her  cattle  and  fowls  made  such  a  lowing  and 
(»ckling,  that  the  secessionists  of  the  city  entered  their  complaints 
to  the  commanding  general,  who  assigned  her  an  island  in  the 
Mississippi,  opposite  the  city,  where  her  dairj'  and  hennery  were 
tx)mfortably  accommodated.  It  was  we  believe,  while  on  this 
expedition  that,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Livermorp, 
the  A&sociate  Managers  of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, she  visited  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin.  The  I-«adies'  Aid  Society 
of  that  city  liad  memorialized  their  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
make  an  appropriation  to  aid  them  in  pi'ocuring  supplies  for  the 
wounded  soldiers,  and  were  that  day  to  receive  the  reply  of  the 
chamber. 

Mrs.  Bickerdyke  went  with  the  ladies,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  in  his  blandest  tones,  informed  them  that  the 
(^.'hamber  of  Commerce  had  considered  their  request,  but  that 
they  had  expended  so  mu(Ji  recently  in  fitting  out  a  regiment^ 
that  they  thought  they  must  be  excused  fi-om  making  any  contri- 
butions to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  Mi's.  Bickerdyke  asked  the 
privilege  of  sjiying  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  answer.  For  half 
an  hour  she  held  them  eucrliaintKl  while  she  described,  in  simple 
but  eloquent  language,  the  life  of  the  private  soldier,  his  privsr 
tions  and  sufferings,  the  patriotism  which  animated  him,  and  led 
him  to  endure,  without  murmuring,  hardships,  sickness,  and 
even  death  itself,  for  his  country.  She  contracted  this  with  the 
sordid  love  of  gain  which  not  only  shrank  from  these  sacrifices 
in  person,  but  grudged  the  i>ittance  necessary  to  alleviate  tliem, 
while  it  made  the  trifling  amount  it  had  already  contributed,  an 
excuse  for  making  no  further  donations,  and  closed  witli  this 
forcible  denimciation :  "  And  you,  meivhants  and  rich  men  of 
Milwaukie,  living  at  your  ease,  dressed  in  your  bnxid-cloth, 
knowing  little  and  caring  leas  for  the  sufferings  of  these  soldiers 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  from  cold  and  nakedness,  from  sicknesp 
and  wounds,  from  pain  and  death,  all  incurred  that  you  may  roll 
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in  wealthy  and  your  homes  and  little  ones  be  safe;  you  will  refuse 
to  give  aid  to  these  poor  soldiers,  because,  forsooth,  you  gave  a 
few  dollars  some  time  ago  to  fit  out  a  raiment !  Shame  on  you — 
you  are  not  men — you  arc  cowards — go  over  to  Canada — this 
country  has  no  place  for  such  creatures  I"  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  not  prepared  for  such  a  rebuke,  and  they  reconsidered 
their  action,  and  made  an  appropriation  at  once  to  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  Mrs.  Bicker- 
dyke  surrendered  her  hospital  at  Memphis  into  other  hands,  and 
went  thither  to  care  for  the  wounded.     She  accompanied  Sher- 
man's corps  in  their  expedition  to  Jackson,  and  amid  all  the  hard- 
ships and  exposures  of  the  field,  ministered  to  the  sick   and 
woanded.     Cooking  for  them  in  the  oi)en  air,  under  the  burning 
sun  and  the  heavy  dews,  she  was  much  exposed  to  the  malarious 
fevers   of  that  sickly  climate,  but  her  admirable  constitution 
enabled  her  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure,  better  even  than  most 
of  the  soldiers.     Though  always  neat  and  cleanly  in  person,  she 
"was  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  dress,  and  amid  the  flying 
sparks  from  her  fires  in  the  o|)en  air,  her  calico  dresses  would 
often  take  fire,  and  as  she  ex]>reKsed  it,  "the  soldiers  would  put 
lier  out,"  i.  e.  extinguish  the  sparks  which  were  burning  her 
Presses.     In  this  way  it  happened  that  she  had  not  a  single 
<lres8  which  had  not  been  more  or  less  riddled  by  these  sparks. 
"With  her  clothing  in  this  plight  she  visited  Chicago  again  late  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
replenished  her  wanln)be,  and  soon  after  sent  her  a  box  of  ex- 
cellent clothing  for  her  own  use.     Some  of  the  articles  in  this  box, 
the  gift  of  those  who  admired  her  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  soldiers,  were  richly  wrought  and  trimmed.     Among  these 
were  two  elegant  night  dresses,  trimmed  with  ruffles  and  lace. 
On  receiving  the  box,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke,  who  was  again  for  the 
time  in  charge  of  a  hospital,  reserving  for  herself  only  a  few  of 
the  plainest  and  cheapest  articles,  traded  off  the  remainder,  ex- 
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oept  the  two  night  dresses,  >vith  the  rebel  women  of  the  vicinily, 
for  butter,  ^^f^f  ^^^  other  delicacies  for  her  sick  soldiers,  and  as 
she  purposed  going  to  Cairo  soon,  and  thought  that  the  night 
dresses  would  bring  more  for  the  same  purpose  in  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky,  she  reserved  tht^m  to  be  traded  on  her  journey.  On 
her  way,  however,  at  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroad,  she  found  two  poor  fellows  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  some  of  the  hospitjils  with  their  wounds  not  yet 
fully  healed,  and  their  exertions  in  traveling  liad  caused  them  to 
break  out  afresh.  Here  they  were,  in  a  miserable  shanty,  sick, 
bleeding,  hungry,  penniless,  and  with  only  their  soiled  clothing. 
Mrs.  Biekenlyke  at  once  t<x>k  them  in  hand.  Wafihiug  their 
wounds  and  staunching  the  blood,  she  tore  off  the  lower  portions 
of  the  night  dresses  for  bandages,  and  as  the  men  had  no  shiitB, 
she  arrayed  them  in  the  remainder  of  these  dresses,  ruffles,  laoe, 
and  all.  The  soldiers  moilestly  demurred  a  little  at  the  ruffles 
and  lace,  but  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  suggested  to  them  that  if  any 
inquiries  were  made,  they  could  say  that  they  had  been  plun- 
dering the  secessionists. 

Visiting  Chicago  at  this  tune,  she  was  again  invited  to  Mil- 
waukie,  and  went  with  the  ladies  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Here  she  was  very  politicly  received,  and  the  President  informed 
her  that  the  Chamlxjr  feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  good 
work,  she  and  the  other  la<lies  were  doing  in  l>ehalf  of  the  sol- 
diers, had  voted  a  contribution  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  month 
to  the  Ijadies'  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Biekenlyke  was  not,  however, 
disposed  to  tender  them  the  congratulations,  to  which  perhaps 
they  believed  themselves  entitled  for  their  liberality.  "You 
believe  yourselves  ver>'  generous,  no  doubt,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"  and  think  that  because  you  have  voted  this  pretty  sum,  you  are 
doing  all  that  is  required  of  you.  But  I  have  in  my  hospital  a 
hundred  {K)or  soldiers  who  have  done  more  than  any  of  you. 
Who  of  you  would  contribute  a  1(^,  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  instead  of 
what  you  have  done?     How  many  hundred  or  thousand  dollare 
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wonld  yon  consider  an  equivalent  for  either?  Don't  deceive 
yourselves,  gentlemen.  The  poor  soldier  who  has  given  an  arm, 
a  leg,  or  an  eye  to  his  country  (and  many  of  them  have  given 
more  than  one)  has  given  more  than  you  have  or  can.  How 
much  more,  then,  he  who  has  given  his  life?  No!  gentlemen, 
TOQ  must  set  your  standard  higher  yet  or  you  will  not  come  up 
to  the  fall  measure  of  liberality  in  giving.'^ 

On  her  return  to  the  South  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  spent  a  few  weeks 
at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  in  charge  of  a  hospital,  and  tlien  joined 
Sherman's  Fifteenth  Corps  in  their  rapid  march  toward  Chatta- 
nooga.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Sherman's  Corps,  or  rather 
^e  Arm)  of  the  Tennessee  which  he  now  commanded  were  hur- 
v*ied  into  action  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Chattanooga. 
^o  them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  making  the  attack  against  that 
I^ordon  of  the  enemy  who  were  posted  on  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  Mission  Ridge,  and  the  persistent  assaults  on  Fort  Buck- 
s'er  were  attended  with  severe  slaughter,  though  they  made  the 
"X?-ictory  elsewhere  possible.     The  Field  Hospital  of  the  Fifteenth 
-Army  Corps  was  situated  on  the  north   bank  of  the  Grenesee 
I^iver,  on  a  slope  at  the  base  of  Mission  Ridge,  where  after  the 
struggle  UTis  over  seventeen  hundred  of  our  Avounded  and  ex- 
ft^ansted  soldiers  were  brought.     Mrs.  Bickenlyke  reached  there 
l^efore  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle  were  well  over,  and  before  all 
"^rere  brought  from  the  field  of  blood  and  carnage.     There  she 
i^maiiied  the  only  female  attendant  for  four  weeks.     The  sup- 
J>lie8  she  had  been  able  to  bring  with  her  soon  gave  out,  but  Dr. 
dewberry,  the  Western  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
presently  arrived  with  an  ample  supply  which  she  used  freely. 

The  Field  Hospital  Avas  in  a  forest,  al)out  five  miles  from 

Chattanooga;  wood  was  abundant,  and  the  camp  was  warmed  by 

immense  burning  log  heaps,  which  were  the  only  fire-places  or 

oooking-«toves  of  the  camp  or  hos[)itals.     Men  were  detailed  to 

fell  the  trees  and  pile  the  logs  to  heat  the  air,  which  was  very 

wintry.     Beside  these  fires   Mrs.  Bickerdyke  made  soup  and 
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toast,  tea  and  coffee,  and  broiled  mutton  without  a  gridiron,  ofic-n 
blistering  her  fingers  in  the  process.  A  liouse  in  due  time  ww 
demolished  to  make  bunks  tor  tlie  worst  cases,  and  the  bricks 
trom  the  chimney  were  converttid  into  an  oven,  where  Mrs.  Bick- 
crdyke  made  brc^d,  yeast  having  Ikhmi  found  in  the  Chicago 
Ix)xe8,  and  flour  at  a  neighb<jring  mill  which  had  furnished  flour 
U)  iseceKsiouist**  through  the  war  until  that  time.  Great  multi- 
tudes were  led  from  these:  rude  kitehens,  and  from  time  to  time 
other  convenieuc*es  were  added  and  the  labor  made  somewhat  less 
exhausting.  AtVor  four  weeks  of  severe  toil  all  the  soldiers  who 
were  able  to  leave  were  furloughed  home,  and  the  renuunder, 
alK)ut  nine  hundred,  brought  U)  a  more  comfortable  Field  Hos- 
pital, two  miles  from  Chattanooga.  In  this  hospital  Mrs.  Bidi- 
erdyke  continued  her  work,  Ixiing  joined.  New  Yearns  eve,  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Porter,  who  thenceforward  was  her  constant  asso- 
ciate, both  being  employtnl  by  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Com- 
mission to  attend  to  this  work  of  spec^ial  field  relief  in  that  army. 
Mrs.  Porter  sjiys  that  when  she  arrival  there  it  was  very  cold, 
and  the  wind  which  had  ibllow*Ml  a  heavy  rain  was  very  piercing, 
overturning  some  of  the  hospital  tents  and  causing  the  inmates 
of  all  to  tremble  with  cold  and  anxious  fear.  Mrs.  Bickerdyke 
was  going  from  tent  to  tent  in  the  gale  carrying  hot  bricks  and 
hot  drinks  to  warm  and  choer  the  [xwr  fellows.  It  was  touching 
to  see  the  strong  attai^hnient  the  soldiers  felt  for  her.  "She  is  a 
power  of  good,"  said  one  soldier.  "  We  fared  mighty  poor  till 
she  came  here,"  said  another.  "God  bless  the  Sanitary  Comiiii»- 
sion,"  said  a  third,  "  for  sending  women  among  us."  True  to  her 
attachment  to  the  private  soldiers,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  early  sought 
an  interview  with  Greneral  (Jrant,  and  told  him  in  her  plain  ^vay, 
that  the  surge<ms  in  some  of  the  hospitals  were  great  rascals,  and 
neglected  the  men  shamefully ;  and  that  unless  they  Avere  removed 
and  faithful  men  put  in  their  places,  he  would  lose  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  his  veteran  soldiers  whom  he  could  ill 
afibrd  to  spare.    "You  must  not,"  she  said,  "trust  anybody's 
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report  in  this  matter,  but  see  to  it  yourself.  Disguise  yourself  so 
that  the  surgeons  or  men  won't  know  you,  and  go  around  to  the 
hospitals  and  see  for  yourself  how  the  men  are  neglected." 

"But,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke,"  said  the  general,  "that  is  the  business 
of  my  medical  director,  he  must  attend  to  that.  I  can't  see  to 
everything  in  person." 

"Well,"  Avas  her  reply,  "leave  it  to  him  if  you  think  best;  but 
if  you  do  you  will  lose  your  men." 

The  general  made  no  promises,  but  a  night  or  two  later  the 
hospitals  were  visited  by  a  stranger  who  made  very  particular 
inquiries,  and  within  a  week  about  hall*  a  dozen  surgeous  wore 
dismissed  and  more  efficient  men  put  in  their  places.  At  the 
opening  of  spring,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  and  Mrs.  Porter  returned  to 
Hnntsville  and  su{)erintended  the  distribution  of  Sanitary  Sup- 
plies in  the  hospitals  there,  and  at  Pulaski  and  other  points. 

No  sooner  was  General  Sherman  prepared  to  move  on  his 
Atlanta  Campaign  than  he  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  to  come 
^  and  accompany  the  army  in  its  march.     She  accordmgly  left 
Auntsville  on  the  10th  of  May  for  Chattanooga,  and  from  thencx? 
Went  immediately  to  Ringgold,  near  which  town  the  army  was 
then  stationed.     As  the  army  moved  forward  to  Dal  ton  and 
Hesaca,  she  sent  forward  teams  laden  with  supplies,  and  followed 
tbem  in  an  ambulanw  the  next  day.     On  the  16th  of  May  she 
and    her  associate  Mrs.  Porter  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Field 
tloepitals  which  were  as  near  as  safety  would  permit  to  the  hard- 
fought  battle-ground  of  the  previous  day,  washed  the  wounded, 
flressed  their  wounds,  and  administered  to  them  such  nourisli- 
Hient  as  oould   be   prepared.     There   was   at   first   seme   little 
^elay  in  the  receipt  of  sanitary  stores,  but  with  wonderful  tact 
and  ingenuity  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  succeeded  in  making  palatable 
dishes  for  the  sick  from  the  hard  tack,  coffee  and  other  items  of 
the  soldier's  ration.     Soon  however  the  sanitary  goo<ls  came  up, 
and  thenceforward,  with  her  rare  executive  ability  the  depart- 
ment of  special  relief  for  that  portion  of  the  army  to  which  she 
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was  aasigncd  wa£  maintained  in  itd  highest  condition  of  efficiency, 
in  spite  of  disiibilities  which  would  luive  completely  discouragHl 
any  woman  of  less  resolution.  The  diary  of  her  at^sociate,  Mn. 
Porter,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  extra(»rdinary  exertions  of  Mrs. 
Bickerdyke  diu*ing  this  camixiign.  We  quote  two  or  tliree  as 
examples. 

"  To-day  every  kcrttle  wliich  could  be  raised  ha»  been  used  in 
nuiking  (x)ffc»e.  Mrs.  Bick(;nlyke  has  made  barrel  afler  barrel, 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  multitudes  are  reached,  and 
(JiecTwl,  and  saved.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  slightly  wounded 
men  just  came  to  this  point  on  the  c%irs  on  their  way  North,  all 
liungry  and  weary,  Siiying, '  Wo  art*  so  thirsty,'  *Do  give  U8  eome- 
thing  to  eat.'  Mrs.  Bickertlyke  was  engaged  in  giving  oat 
supfKT  to  the  three  hundred  in  wards  here,  and  told  them  she 
could  not  feed  them  then.  They  turned  away  in  sorrow  and  were 
leaving,  when  learning  who  they  wen* — woun<led  men  of  the 
Twentieth  Army  C'ori)s,  and  tlieir  necessity — she  told  them  to 
wait  a  few  moments,  she  would  attend  to  them.  She  gave  them 
foflue,  krout,  and  iK>tato  jilcklcs,  whicJi  are  never  eaten  but  by 
famishwl  men,  and  for  once  they  were  a  luxury.  I  stood  in  the 
room  where  our  suppliers  Avere  deposited,  giving  to  some  crackers, 
to  sonu?  pickles,  and  to  each  hungry  miui  something.  One  of 
tlie  green  (rards  that  come  on  all  the  stores  of  the  Northwestern 
('ommission  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  had  tacked  upon  the  wall,  and  this 
told  the  inquirers  from  what  branch  of  the  Commission  the  sup- 
plies were  obtained.  The  men  were  mostly  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  most  grateful  recipients  were 
they  of  the  generosity  of  the  Northwest.  You  can  imagine  the 
effort  made  to  supply  two  barrels  of  a>ffee  with  only  three  camp- 
kettles,  two  iron  boilers  holding  two  pail  fills,  one  small  iron  tea- 
kettle and  one  sauce-pan,  to  make  it  in.  These  all  placed  over  a 
dry  rail-fire  were  boiled  in  double-quick  time,  and  were  filled 
and  refilled  till  all  had  a  jiortion.  Chicago  canned  milk  never 
gave  more  comfort  tlian  on  this  occasion,  I  assure  you.     Our 
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cooking  conveniences  are  much  the  same  as  at  Mission  Kidge, 
but  there  is  to  be  a  change  soon.  The  Medical  Director  informs 
me  that  this  is  to  be  a  recovering  hospital,  and  cooking  ap[>anitus 
irill  soon  be  provided." 

"Mrs.  Bickerdyke  was  greeted  on  the  street  by  a  soldier  on 
borseback;  'Mother/  said  he,  Ms  that  you?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber me?  I  was  in  the  hospital,  my  arm  amputated,  and  I  was 
•ved  by  your  kindness.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,'  giving  her  a 
beaatifiil  bouquet  of  roses,  the  only  token  of  grateful  remcm- 
hranoe  he  could  command.  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  daily  receives  such 
greetings  from  men,  who  say  they  have  been  saved  from  death  by 
her  eflbrta." 

"To-day  three  hundred  and  twelve  men  have  been  fed  and 
comforted  here.  This  morning  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  made  mush  for 
two  hundred,  having  gathered  up  in  various  places  kettles,  so 
that  by  great  effort  out  of  doors  she  can  cook  something.  Potatoes, 
"ecseived  from  Iowa,  and  dried  fruit  and  canned,  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  men.  Many  of  them  arc  from  Iowa.  'What 
could  we  do  without  these  stores  ?'  is  the  constant  inquiry." 

**Ahnost  every  article  of  special  diet  has  been  cooked  by  Mrs. 
Bickerdyke  personally,  and  all  has  been  superintended  by  her." 

After  the  dose  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign  and  the  convalescence 
of  tile  greater  part  of  the  wounded,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  returncHl  to 
Chicago  for  a  brief  jieriod  of  rest,  but  was  soon  called  to  Nash- 
ville and  Franklin  to  attend  the  w<)uik1(m1  of  Geneml  Thomas's 
.Vrmy  after  the  cam[)aign  which  (?nded  in  Hood's  utter  diseoriifi- 
ture.  When  Savannah  was  surrendered  she  hastened  thither,  and 
*fter  organizing  the  supply  department  of  its  hospitals,  she  and 
Mrjj.  Porter,  who  still  accompanied  her,  established  their  system 
^f  Field  Relief  in  Sherman's  Campaign  through  the  Carolinas. 
"Tien  at  last  in  June,  1865,  Sherman's  veterans  reached  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  and  were  to  be  mustered  out,  the  Sanitary  (!!om- 
"■^ssion  commenced  its  work  of  furnishing  the  supplies  of  clothing 
^i  other  needful  artick«  to  these  grim  soldiers,  to  make  their 
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homeward  journey  more  comfortable  oud  their  appearance  to  tbvir 
fiunilies  more,  agreeable.  The  work  of  distribution  in  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  was  assigned  to  Mrs.  Bick- 
erdyke  and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  was  performed,  says  Mrs.  Barkor, 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  distribution,  admira- 
bly. With  this  labor  Mrs.  Biekerdyke's  connection -with  the 
sanitary  work  of  the  army  ceased.  She  had,  however,  been  too 
long  engaged  in  philanthropic  labor,  to  be  content  to  sit  down 
quietly,  and  lead  a  life  of  inaction ;  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
rest,  she  hegsua.  to  gather  the  more  helpless  of  the  fireednien,  in 
Chicago,  and  has  since  devoted  her  time  and  efforts  to  a  ''  Freod- 
men's  Home  and  Refuge"  in  that  city,  in  which  she  is  accom- 
plishing great  good.  Out  of  the  host  of  zealous  workers  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  the  field,  none  have  borne  to  their  homes  in 
greater  measure  the  hearty  and  earnest  love  of  the  soldiers,  as 
none  had  been  more  zealously  and  persistently  devoted  to  their 
interests. 


^ 


MARGARET   E.   BRECKINRIDGE. 


TRUE  heroine  of  the  war  was  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Breckinridge.  Patient,  courageous,  self-  forgetting, 
steady  of  purpose  and  cheerful  in  spirit,  she  belonged 
by  nature  to  the  heroic  order,  while  all  the  circum- 
\  of  her  early  life  tended  to  mature  and  prepare  her  for  her 
destined  work.  Had  her  lot  been  cast  in  the  dark  days  of  reli- 
gious intolerance  and  persecution,  her  steadfast  enthusiasm  and 
holy  zeal  would  have  earned  for  her  a  martyr's  cross  and  crown ; 
^  bom  in  this  glorious  nineteenth  century,  and  reared  in  an 
^osphere  of  liberal  thought  and  active  humanity,  the  first  spark 
rf  patriotism  that  flashed  across  the  startled  North  at  the  out- 
"feak  of  the  rebellion,  set  all  her  soul  aglow,  and  made  it  hence- 
fcrth  an  altar  of  living  sacrifice,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
to  tbe  end  of  her  days.  Dearer  to  her  gentle  spirit  than  any 
'Wyr's  crown,  must  have  been  the  consciousness  that  this  God- 
pven  light  had  proved  a  guiding  beacon  to  many  a  faltering  soul 
feeling  its  way  into  the  dim  beyond,  out  of  the  drear  loneliness 
rfcamp  or  hospital.  With  her  slight  form,  her  bright  face,  and 
net  musical  voice,  she  seemed  a  ministering  angel  to  the  sick  and 
•offering  soldiers,  while  her  sweet  womanly  purity  and  her  tender 
^votion  to  their  wants  made  her  almost  an  object  of  worshij) 
*^ng  them.  "  Ain't  she  an  angel  ?''  said  a  gray-headed  soldier 
^  he  watched  her  one  morning  as  she  was  busy  getting  breakfast 
«*the  boys  on  the  steamer  "City  of  Alton."  "She  never  seems 
to  tire,  she  is  always  smiling,  and  don't  seem  to  walk — siie  flies, 
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till  Imt — Tick]  bless  her !"  Another,  a  soldier  bov  of  fieventeeO 
sjiid  to  her,  as  sh(»  was  sinrM)tliin<r  his  hair  and  saying  ehecrin|^ 
W(»nls  about  mother  and  home  to  him,  "  Ma'am,  where  doyois- 
cinne  fnun  ?  How  could  surh  a  lady  Jis  you  are  oonie  down  here^ 
to  take  ejire  of  us  i)oor,  sick,  dirty  boys?"  She  answered — "tH 
eonsicU'r  it  an  honor  to  wait  on  you,  and  wash  off  the  mud  you've 
waded  throujrh  for  me." 

Another  askcnl  this  favor  of  her,  "  I^july,  please  write  down  yoarr" 
name,  and  let  mo  l(X)k  at  it,  and  take  it  home,  to  show  my  wife" 
who  wrote  my  letters,  and  comlK»d  my  hair  and  fed  me.     I  don't^ 
Ix^lieve  you're  lik(^  other  people."     In  one  of  her  letters  slie  flBjV' 
"  I  am  often  touched  with  their  anxiety  not  to  give  trouble,  not^ 
to  bothery  a.s  they  siiy.     That   same  evening  I  found  a  pooTi, 
exhausted  fellow,  lying  on  a  stretcher,  on  which  he  had  just  beea 
brou<^ht  in.     Tlu^re  wits  no  bed  for  him  just  then,  and  he  was  to- 
remain  tlu?re  for  the  present,  and  looked  uncomfortable  enougli| 
with  his  knapsack  for  a  [)illow.     ^  I  know  some  hot  tea  will  do 
you  good,'  I  siiid.     ^Yes,  ma'am,' he  answered, '  but  I  am  too 
weak  to  sit  uj)  with  nothing  to  lean  against;  it's  no  matter, — 
don't  bother  about  luc,'  but  his  i^\{}.^  were  fixed  longingly  on  the 
smoking  tea.     K  very  body  was  busy,  not  even  a  nurse  in  sight, 
but  tin.'  jM^or  man  must  have  his  tea.     1  pusheii  away  the  knap* 
sick,  raised  his  head,  aH<l  seated  myself  on  the  end  of  the  stretcher; 
and,  JLs  I  drew  his  poor  tired  head  back  ujK)n  my  slioulder  and 
half  held  him,  he  seciucd,  with  all  his  pleasure  and  eager  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tea,  to  be  troul)l(Hl  at  my  IxMng  so  l)othei'ed  with  him. 
He  forgot  1  had  come  so  many  hundred  miles  on  puipoee  to  be 
bothered." 

One  can  hardly  read  this  simple  unaffected  statement  of  hen, 
without  instinctively  recalling  the  touching  story  told  of  a  soldier 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea  who,  when  Florence  Night- 
ingale had  passed,  turned  and  kisseil  the  [)lace  upon  his  pillow 
where  her  shadow  fell.  The  sweet  name  of  the  lair  English 
nuinse  might  well  be  claimed  by  many  of  our  American  heroines^ 
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bat,  when  we  think  of  Mai^ret's  pure  voioQ,  singing  hymns  with 
the  soldiers  on  the  hospital-boat,  filling  the  desohite  wo(kIs  along 
the  Mississippi  shores  with  solemn  music  in  tlie  still  night,  we 
feel  that  it  belongs  especially  to  her  and  that  we  may  call  her, 
without  offense  to  the  others,  our  Florence  Nightingale. 

Her  great  power  of  adaptation  served  her  well  in  her  chosen 

vocation.     Unmindfiil  of  herself,  and  always  considerate  of  others, 

die  oould  suit  herself  to  the  need  of  the  moment  and  was  equally 

ffc  borne  in  making  tea  and  toast  for  the  hungry,  dix?ssing  ghastly 

voonds  for  the  sufferers,  and  in  singing  hymns  and  talking  of 

apiritual  things  with  the  sick  and  dying. 

She  found  indeed  her  true  vocation.  She  saw  her  way  and 
iralked  fearlessly  in  it;  she  knew  her  work  and  did  it  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul.  When  she  first  began  to  visit  the  hospitals 
m  and  around  St.  Louis,  she  wrote  ''  I  shall  never  be  satisfied 
till  I  get  right  into  a  hospital,  to  live  till  the  war  is  over.  If  you 
Inconstantly  with  the  men,  you  have  hundreds  of  opportunitit^s 
and  moments  of  influence  in  which  you  can  gain  their  attention 
ud  their  hearts,  and  do  more  good  tlian  in  any  missionary  field." 
Once,  on  board  a  steamer  ntar  Vicksburg,  dinging  the  fearful 
winter  siege  of  that  city,  some  one  said  to  her,  "  You  must  hold 
tack,  you  are  going  Ixjyond  your  strength,  you  will  die  if  you 
Me  not  more  prudent!"  "Well,"  said  she,  with  thrilling  ejir- 
nestness,  "what  if  I  do?  Shall  men  come  here  by  tens  of  thou- 
ands  and  fight,  and  suffer,  and  die,  and  shall  not  some  women 
he  willing  to  die  to  sustain  and  succor  them?"  No  wonder  that 
Wch  sincerity  won  all  hearts  and  carried  all  l)efore  it!  Alas!  the 
hftve  spirit  was  stronger  than  the  frail  casket  that  encased  it, 
•od  that  yielded  inevitably  to  the  heavy  demands  that  were  made 
oponit 

A  rare  and  consistent  life  was  hers,  a  worthy  and  heroic  death. 
I*t  us  stop  a  moment  to  admire  the  truth  and  btiauty  of  the  one, 
od  to  do  reverence  to  the  deep  devotion  of  the  other.  The  fbl- 
kwriiig  sketch  is  gathered  from  the  pages  of  a  "  Memorial "  pub- 
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lished  by  her  frionds  shortly  after  lier  (loath,  which  oocorred  «t 
Nia^ra  Falls,  July  27th,  1864. 

"Mai*gan»t  Elizabeth  Breekin ridge  was  l)om  in  Philadelphia, 
ManJi  24th,  18:J2.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Breck- 
inridge, of  Kentueky,  once  Att^>rney-General  of  the  United 
Stjitt»s..  Her  father,  the  llev.  John  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  was  his 
t*eeond  son,  a  man  of  talent  and  influence,  from  whom  Margaret 
inherited  good  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  and  an  honored  name. 
Her  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  died  when  Margaret  was  only  six  years  old,  at 
which  time  she  and  her  sister  Mary  went  to  live  with  their 
gniudparents  at  Princeton.  Their  father  dying  three  years  aftec^ 
wards,  the  home  of  the  grandparents  l)ecame  their  permanent 
alHKle.  They  had  one  l)roth(T,  now  Judge  Breckinridge  of  St 
Jjouis.  Margaret's  school -(Lays  wvrvt  pleasantly  passed,  for  she 
had  a  genuine  love  of  study,  an  active  intellect,  and  a  very  reten- 
tive memory.  AVhcn  her  school  education  was  over,  she  still 
(.H)ntinued  her  studies,  and  never  gave  up  her  prescribed  ooutk 
until  the  great  work  «ime  ujion  her  which  absorbed  all  her  time 
and  powers.  In  the  year  1852  her  sister  married  Mr.  Peter  A, 
l^orter  of  Niagjira  Falls,  a  gcntlf^nian  of  culture  and  accomplish- 
iiients,  a  noble  man,  a  true  patriot.  At  his  house  tlie  resort  of 
litcTary  and  scientific  men,  the  shelter  of  the  [>oor  and  friendless, 
the  centre  of  sweet  s<M'ial  life  and  domestic  |)eace,  Margaret  foniid 
for  a  time  a  happy  home. 

"Between  her  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Porter,  there  was  genuine 
sisterly  love,  a  fine  intellc<*tual  sympathy,  and  a  deep  and  tender 
affection.  The  first  great  trial  of  Miss  Breckinridge's  life  was 
the  death  of  this  beloved  sister  which  otrnrred  in  1864,  only  two 
years  after  her  marriage.  She  ditul  of  cholera,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  hours.  Margaret  had  left  her  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, in  perfect  health.  The  shock  was  so  terrible  that  for  many 
years  she  could  not  speak  her  sist^T's  name  without  deep  emotion ; 
but  she  was  too  brave  and  too  truly  religious  to  allow  this  bloW| 
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dieadfbl  as  it  was,  to  impair  her  usefulness  or  unfit  her  for  her 
destined  work.     Her  religion  was  eminently  practical  and  ener- 
getic   She  was  a  constant  and  faithful  Sunday-school  teacher, 
Md  devoted  her  attention  esi)ecially  to  the  colored  people  in  whom 
die  had  a  deep  interest.     She  had  become  by  inheritance  the 
owner  of  several  slaves  in  Kentucky,  who  were  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  her,  and  the  will  of  her  father,  though  (^refully  de- 
stined to  secure  their  freedom,  had  become  so  entangled  \vith 
state  laws,  subsequently  made,  as  to  prevent  her,  during  her  life, 
from  carrying  out  what  was  his  wish  as  well  as  her  own.     By 
her  will  she  directed  that  they  should  be  freed  a-s  soon  as  possible, 
Mid  something  given  them  to  provide  against  the  first  uncertain- 
ties of  self-support. 

So  the  beginning  of  the  war  found  Margaret  ripe  and  ready 
fox*  her  noble  womanly  work ;  trained  to  self-reliance,  accustomed 
to  using  her  powers  in  the  service  of  others,  tender,  brave,  and 
eothosiastic,  chastened  by  a  life-long  sorrow,  she  longed  to  devote 
herself  to  her  country,  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  help  on  its 
i^oble  defenders.  During  the  first  year  of  the  struggle  duty  con- 
stramed  her  to  remain  at  home,  but  heart,  and  hands  worked 
^*>tively  all  the  time,  and  even  her  ready  i)en  was  pressed  into  the 
service. 

But  Margaret  could  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  with  the  Home- 
Guards.  She  must  be  close  to  the  scene  of  action  and  in  the 
foremost  ranks.  She  determined  to  becrome  a  hospital-nurse. 
Her  anxious  friends  combated  her  resolution  in  vain ;  they  felt 
4at  her  slender  frame  and  excitable  temperament  could  not  bear 
Ae  stress  and  strain  of  hospital  work,  but  she  had  set  her  mark 
*nd  must  press  onward  let  life  or  death  be  the  issue.  In  April, 
^862,  Miss  Breckinridge  set  out  for  the  West,  stopping  a  fcAV 
^fe  at  Baltimore  on  her  Avay.  Then  she  commenced  her  hos- 
P«al  service;  then,  too,  she  contracted  measles,  and,  by  the  time 
«*€  reached  Lexington,  Kentucky,  her  destination,  she  was  quite 
fll;  but  the  delay  was  only  temjK)rary,  and  soon  she  was  again 
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aI>sorI)ecl  in  her  work.  A  guerrilla  raid,  under  John  Morgan 
l>r()ught  her  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  war,  and  soon  aftej 
early  in  Septenilwr  t-lw  found  herself  in  a  l)eleaguered  city,  acti 
ally  in  the  grasp  of  the  KeU'ls,  Kirby  Smith  holding  \yosBeam 
of  Iiexin^on  and  it«  neighlK)rhood  for  about  six  weeks.  It 
<^uite  evident  that  Mi^^s  Bnn'kinridge  improved  this  occasion  \ 
air  h(ir  loyal  .sc»ntiments  and  give  sueh  help  and  eourage  to  Unioi 
ist8  as  lay  in  her  |)ow<t.  In  a  k'tter  written  just  after  this  invi 
sion  she  says,  "At  that  very  time,  a  trjiin  of  ambulances,  bringir 
our  sick  and  wounded  from  Richmond,  was  kniving  town  on  i 
way  to  Cineinnati.  It  was  a  sight  to  stir  every  loyal  heart;  ai 
so  tlie  Union  ]H>ople  thronged  round  them  to  cheer  them  up  wi' 
pleasant,  lio}M*ful  words,  to  bid  them  God  sjxhhI,  and  last,  but  n 
least,  to  fill  their  haversjicks  and  canteens.  We  went,  thinkii 
it  ix>ssihle  we  might  be  oi-deri^d  off  by  the  guard,  but  they  on 
st(K>d  oif,  scowling  and  wondering. 

"'(i<HKl-by,'  sjiid  tlie  p(xjr  fellows  from  the  ambulances, '  we* 
(roming  back  as  soon  as  ever  we  *ii't  well.' 

"*  Yes,  yes,'  we  whispcreil,  for  there  were  spies  all  around  i 
^and  every  one  of  you  bring  a  regiment  with  you.'" 

As  soon  as  these  alarms  were  over,  and  Kentucky  freed  fix) 
rclx'l  i!ivad(»i*s,  Miss  Breckinridge  went  on  to  St.  Louis,  to  spei 
the  winter  with  her  l)roth(T.  As  soon  as  she  amved,  she  begi 
to  visit  the  lios|)itals  of  the  city  and  its  neigiiborhcxxl,  but  h 
chief  work,  and  that  from  the  eifects  of  which  she  never  recovers 
was  the  service  slu?  undertook  upon  the  hospital  boats,  which  W€ 
sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  bring  up  the  sick  and  wounded  fro 
the  iM)sts  lwlow\  She  made  two  excursions  of  this  kind,  full « 
intense  (»x|>erienccs,  botii  of  pleit'^ure  and  pain.  These  boats  wc 
down  tlie  river  em]>ty  unless  they  chanced  to  carry  c^ompanies  i 
soldiers  to  rejoin  their  regiments,  but  they  returned  crowded  wi 
the  sick  and  dying,  emaciated,  fever-stricken  men,  sadly  in  ne 
of  tender  nursing  but  with  scarcely  a  single  comfort  at  commav 
S<»veral  of  the  nurses  broke  down  under  this  arduous  and  diffici 
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service,  bat  Margaret  congratulated  herself  that  she  had  held  out 
to  the  end.  These  expeditions  were  not  without  danger  as  well 
M privation.  One  of  her  letters  records  a  narrow  escape.  "To 
give  you  an  idea  of  tl\e  audacity  of  tlicsc  guerrillas;  while  we 
bf  at  Mcmpliis  that  afternoon,  in  broad  daylight,  a  party  of  six, 
dreaBed  in  our  uniform,  went  on  l)oard  a  government  boat,  lying 
JQst  across  the  river,  and  asked  to  be  taken  as  passengers  six 
miks  up  the  river,  which  was  granted ;  but  they  had  no  sooner 
left  the  shore  than  they  drew  their  pistols,  overpowered  the  crew, 
ud  made  them  go  up  eighteen  mih^  to  meet  another  government 
boat  coming  down  loaded  with  stores,  tied  the  boats  together  and 
;  burned  them,  setting  the  crew  of  each  adrift  in  their  own  yawl, 
ttd  nobody  knew  it  till  they  reached  Memphis,  two  hours  later. 
Bring  able  to  hear  nothing  of  the  wounded,  we  puslied  on  to 
I  Helena,  ninety  miles  below,  and  here  dangers  thickened.  We 
I  *w  the  guerrillas  burning  cotton,  with  our  own  eyes,  along  the 
shore,  we  saw  their  little  skiffs  hid  away  among  the  bushes  on 
die  shore;  and  just  before  we  got  to  Hcilena,  had  a  mast  narrow 
«cape  from  their  clutches.  A  signal  to  land  on  the  river  was  in 
wdinary  times  never  disregarded,  as  the  way  business  of  freight 
ttd  passengers  was  the  chief  profit  often  of  the  trip,  and  it  seems 
hard  for  pilots  and  captains  always  to  l)e  on  their  guanl  against  a 
decojr.  At  this  landing  the  signal  was  given,  all  as  it  should  be, 
Wid  we  were  just  rounding  to,  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the 
fcoat  swung  round  into  the  stream  again.  The  mistake  was  dis- 
covered in  time,  by  a  government  officer  on  l>oard,  and  we  esoapwl 
to  ambush.  Just  think !  we  might  have  been  prisoners  in  Mis- 
siasippi  now,  but  God  meant  better  things  for  us  than  that." 

Her  tender  heart  was  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
wlored  people  at  Helena.  She  sjiys,  "But  oh!  the  contrabands! 
n>y  heart  did  ache  for  them.  Such  Avretched,  uncared-for,  sad- 
«wting  creatures  I  never  saw.  They  come  in  such  swarms  that 
**»  impossible  to  do  anj-thing  for  them,  unless  lienevolont  jx^ople 
Wiethe  thing  into  their  hands.     They  have  a  little  settlement  in 
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one  end  of  tlur  town,  and  tlio  jrovernrnent  furnishes  them  rations, 
hnt  tlic^y  cannot  all  gt?t  work,  even  if  they  were  all  able  and 
willintr  to  do  it ;  then  thev  ji:ot  sick  from  expa'^ure,  and  now  the 
small  pox  is  makinj^r  terrible  havoc  among  them.  They  have  a 
hospital  of  their  own,  and  <>ne  of  our  Union  Aid  ladies  has  gone 
dowji  to  superintcn<l  it,  and  <r('t  it  into  some  onler,  hut  it  seems  ns 
if  there  was  nothing:  l)efore  them  hut  suiicring  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come,  and  that  sjid,  sad  truth  i-ame  hack  to  me  so  often  as 
I  went  about  among  tiicm,  that  no  people  ever  grained  their  free- 
dom without  a  l)aptism  of  fii-e." 

Miss  IkcH'kiiiridgo  returned  to  St.  I^ouis  on  a  small  hospital- 
lx>at  on  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  patients  in  care 
of  herself  and  one  other  lady.  A  lew  extnicts  from  one  of  her 
letters  will  show  what  brave  work  it  gave  her  to  do. 

"It  was  on  SuiHlay  morning,  2oth  of  January,  that  Mrs.  C. 
and  I  went  on  board  the  hospital  l>oat  which  had  received  its  sad 
freight  the  <lay  before,  and  was  to  leave  at  once  for  St.  Louis, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe*  the  scene  which  presented 
its<»lf  to  me  as  1  stood  in  the  door  of  the  cabin.  Lying  on  the 
floor,  with  nothing  under  them  but  a  tar|)aulin  and  th(4r  blankct4», 
WQVQ  crowded  iifty  men,  many  of  them  with  death  ^vi'itten  on 
their  faces;  and  looking  throuiih  the  hnlf-upen  dcM)rs  of  the  state- 
rooms, we  sjiw  that  they  contained  as  many  more.  Young,  boj'- 
ish  fac<'s,  old  and  thin  from  suffering,  great  restless  eyes  that  were 
fixed  on  nothing,  incoherent  ravings  of  IhostMvho  were  wild  with 
fever,  and  hollow  coughs  on  every  side — this,  and  much  more 
that  I  do  not  want  to  re(*all,  was  our  welcome  to  our  new  work; 
but,  as  we  pnss<Ml  l>etw(KMi  the  two  long  rows,  back  to  our  own 
cabin,  plejtsant  smiles  came  to  the  li])S  of  some,  others  looketl 
after  us  wonderingly,  and  one;  poor  boy  whispered,  *Oh,  but  it 
is  good  to  see  the  ladies  come  in!'  I  took  one  long  look  into 
Mrs.  C.'s  eyes  to  see  how  nuieh  strength  and  courage  was  hidden 
in  them.  We  asked  each  other,  not  in  words,  hut  in  those  fine 
elwtric  thrills  by   which  oyiq  soul  questions  another,  *  Can  we 
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bring  strength,  and  hope,  and  comfort  to  these  poor  suffering 
menf  and  the  answer  was,  'Yes,  by  Grod's  help  we  will!'  The 
iint  thing  was  to  give  them  something  like  a  comfortable  bed, 
and,  Sonday  though  it  was,  we  went  to  work  to  run  up  our 
sheets  into  bed-sacks.  Every  man  that  had  strength  enough  to 
trtager  ^vas  pressed  into  the  service,  and  by  night  most  of  them 
had  something  softer  than  a  tarpaulin  to  sleep  on.  *0h,  I  am 
m comfortable  now!'  some  of  them  said;  *I  think  I  can  sleep 
to-night,'  exclaimed  one  little  fellow,  half-laughing  with  plea- 
sure. The  next  thing  was  to  provide  something  that  sick  peoj)le 
amid  eat,  for  coffee  and  bread  was  p(K)r  food  for  most  of  thcmi. 
We  had  two  little  stoves,  one  in  the  cjibin  and  one  in  the  cham- 
bermaid's room,  and  here,  the  whole  time  we  were  on  board,  we 
had  to  do  the  cooking  for  a  hundred  men.  Twenty  times  that 
day  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  cry  with  vexation,  and  twenty 
times  that  day  I  laughed  instead ;  and  surely,  a  kettle  of  tea  was 
n?\''er  made  under  so  many  difficulties  as  the  one  I  made  that 
«H>ming.  The  kettle  lid  was  not  to  be  found,  the  water  simmered 
and  sang  at  its  leisure,  and  when  I  asked  for  the  poker  I  could 
grt  nothing  but  an  old  bayoii<»t,  and,  all  the  time,  through  the 
Wf-open  door  behind  me,  I  heard  tlu?  poor  hungry  fellows  ask- 
ing the  nurses,  *  Where  is  that  tea  the  lady  promised  me?'  or 
*When  will  my  toast  come?'  liut  there  must  be  an  end  to  all 
things,  and  when  I  carried  them  their  tea  and  toast,  and  heard 
them  pronounce  it  '  plaguey  good,'  and  ^  awful  nice,'  it  was  more 
than  a  recomjwnse  for  all  the  worry. 

"One  great  trouble  was  the  intense  cold.  We  could  not  ke<^p 
"fe  in  some  of  the  poor  emaciated  frames.  'Oh  dear!  I  shall 
^^^  to  death!'  one  poor  little  fellow  groaned,  as  I  passed  him. 
Blankets  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  them,  and  at  last  wo  had 
^  keep  canteens  filled  ^vith  boiling  water  at  their  feet.  ***** 

"There  was  one  poor  boy  about  whom  from  the  first  I  had 
*^  very  anxicms.  He  drooi)ed  and  fadinl  from  day  to  day 
before  my  i-yes.     Nothing  but  constant  stinuihmts  seemed  to  keep 
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liim  alive,  aiicl,  at  last  I  BUDunoneil  courage  to  tell  him— ohy  how 
hard  it  was! — that  he  could  not  live  luauy  hours.  ^Are  you 
willing  to  die?'  I  aske<l  hira.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  -was  silent 
a  moment;  then- came  that  ]>a:$sionate  exclamation  which  I  have 
heard  so  otlen,  Oly  mother,  oh!  my  mother!'  and,  to  the  last, 
tliough  I  believe  God  gave  him  sti'eng:tli  to  trust  in  Christy  and 
willingness  to  die,  he  longnl  for  his  mother.  I  had  to  leave 
him,  and,  not  long  after,  he  sent  for  me  to  come,  that  he  was 
dying,  and  wanted  me  to  sing  to  him.  He  prayed  for  himself  io 
the  most  touching  wonls;  he  conll^sed  that  he  had  l)een  a  mncked 
boy,  and  then  with  one  hist  messiige  for  that  dear  mother,  turned 
his  face  to  the  pillow  and  diinl;  and  so,  one  by  one,  we  saw  them 
jKiss  away,  and  all  the  little  keepsjikes  and  treasures  they  had 
loved  and  ke})t  al)Out  them,  laid  away  to  be  sent  home  to  those 
they  should  never  see  agiiin.  Oh,  it  was  heart-breaking  to 
see  that!" 

AfltT  the  "siid  freight"  had  reached  its  destination,  and  die 
eai^e  and  responsibility^  are  over,  true  woman  that  she  is,  sIm 
breaks  down  and  cries  over  it  all,  l)ut  brightens  up,  and  looking 
back  u]>on  it  de<^lares:  ^*I  ciTtainly  never  had  so  much  comfort 
and  satisfaction  in  anything  in  all  my  life,  and  the  tearful  thanke 
of  those  who  thought  in  their  gratitu<le  that  they  owed  a  great 
d«il  more  to  us  than  they  did,  the  blessings  breathed  from  dying 
lips,  and  the  comfort  it  has  Ix^ni  to  friends  at  home  to  hear  all 
about  the  last  sad  hours  of  those  tiny  love,  and  know  their  dying 
messages  of  love  to  them ;  all  this  is  a  rich,  and  full,  and  over- 
flowing reward  for  any  labor  and  for  any  sacrifice."  Again  she 
says:  "There  is  a  solditr's  song  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  on€ 
verse  of  which  often  comes  back  to  me: 

*So  I've  had  a  Hi<!;Iil  of  drilling, 
And  I've  ronglicd  it  many  days ; 
Yes.  and  di\itli  has  nearly  liad  ine, 
Yet.  I  think,  the  «iTviee  pays.' 

Indeed  it  does, — richly,  al)uudantly,  blessedly,  and  T  thank  Goc 
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thsit  he  has  honored  me  by  lettiug  me  do  a  little  and  suffer  a  little 
fc>ar  this  grand  old  Union,  and  the  dear,  brave  fellows  who  are 
fi^^lting  for  it.'' 

JEarly  in  March  she  returned  to  St.  Louis,  e<ix?cting  to  make 

axiother  trip  down  the  river,  but  her  work  was  nearly  over,  and 

tki.^  seeds  of  disease  sown  in  her  winter's  campaign  were  already 

o^-^rmastering  her  delicate  constitution.     She  determined  to  go 

eei^tward   for  rest   and    recovery,   intending    to   return   in   the 

autninm  and  fix  herself  in  one  of  the  Western  hospitals,  where 

Ax^  could  devote  herself  to  her  beloved  work  while  the  war  lasted. 

A.t;  this  time  she  writes  to  her  Eastern  friends:  "I  shall  soon  turn 

n^y  bee  eastward,  and  I  have  more  and  more  to  do  as  my  time 

li^x^  grows  shorter.     I  have  been  at  the  hos])ital  every  day  this 

^eek,  and   at   the  Government  rooms,  where  we   prepare   the 

Grc^vemment  work  for  the  poor  women,  four  hundred  of  whom 

^^  supply  with  work  every  week.     I  have  also  a  family  of  refu- 

g'^^s  to  look  after,  so  I  do  not  lack  employment." 

Early  in  June,  Miss  Breckinridge  reached  Niagara  on  her  way 

to  the  East,  where  she  remained  for  a  month.     For  a  year  she 

struggled  against  disease  and  wcjikness,  longing  all  the  time  to  be 

^t  'Work  again,  making  vain  plans  for  the  time  when  she  should 

^  "well  and  strong,  and  able  to  go  back  to  the  hospitals."  With 

t^is  cherished  scheme  in  view  she  went  in  the  early  i)art  of  May, 

1864, into  the  Episcopal  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  that  she  might 

*«iaire  experience  in  nursing,  esjKicially  in  surgical  wises,  so  that 

^  the  autumn,  she  could  begin  her  labor  of  love  among  the 

soldiers  more  efficiently  and  confidently  than  before.     She  went 

to  work  with  her  usual  energy  and  promptness,  following  the 

8^cal  nurse  every  day  through  the  w^ards,  learning  the  best 

"^odfl  of  bandaging  and  treating  the  various  wounds.     She 

^^  not  satisfied  with  merely  seeing  this  done,  but  often  washed 

™  dreRsed  the  wounds  with  her  own  hands,  saying,  "  I  shall  be 

•Me  to  do  this  for  the  soldiers  when  I  get  back  to  the  army." 

The  patients  could  not  understand  this,  and  would  often  expostu- 
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late,  saying,  "Oh  no,  Miss,  tliat  is  not  for  the  like  of  you  t^do 
but  she  would  playfully  in^i.st  and  have  her  way.  Xor  was  s! 
satisfied  to  gain  so  nuieh  without  giving  .something  in  retui 
She  went  from  IxhI  to  IhhI,  eneouraging  the  des»j>ondent,  cheeri 
the  weak  and  iuisei"Jil)le,  reading  to  them  from  her  little  Test 
ment,  and  singing  sweet  hymnri  at  twilight, — a  ministering  an{ 
here  as  well  as  on  the  hospital -boats  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  2d  of  Juiu*  she  had  an  att^iek  of  erysi^ielas,  Avhich  ho 
ever  was  not  iK)nsidei'ed  alarming,  and  under  which  she  ^ 
])atient  and  eheerful. 

Then  ciime  news  of  the  fighting  Ix^fore  Riirhmond  and  of  t 
l)robability  that  her  brotlier-in-law.  Colonel  Porter,*  had  fiill< 


*  This  truly  Christian  hero,  tlic  son  of  Gencnil  Peter  A.  Porter  of  Niag; 
FjiUb,  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits,  who  surrounded  hy  everything  which  coi 
make  life  blissful,  were  led  hy  ilie  proni])tings  of  a  loflty  and  self-sacrific 
l>atriotism  to  devote  their  lives  to  their  country.  Ho  wad  killed  in  the  bct 
battle  of  June  3,  1804.  His  lirst  wife  who  had  deceased  fit)nie  yetirs  before  } 
a  sister  of  Margaret  nreckiiirid^e,  and  tin*  secriiid  who  survived  him  was  I 
cousin.  One  of  the  <lelei;ales  uf  ilie  Clirisiian  C.\>inniission  writes  concern 
him: — "Colonel  Peter  15.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Kails,  coninianding  the  8th  3i 
York  heavy  artillery,  was  killed  within  live  or  six  rods  of  the  rebel  Hi 
Seven  wounds  were  found  upon  his  body.  One  in  liis  neck,  one  between 
shoulders,  one  on  the  rij^ht  side,  and  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  one  on  the  1 
and  near  his  heart,  and  two  in  his  legs.  The  evening  before  he  said,  'thai 
the  charge  was  made  he  would  not  come  out  alive ;  but  that  if  required, 
would  go  into  it.'  The  last  words  heard  from  him  were:  *  BoySy  foUoic me? 
notice  the  following  extract  from  his  will,  which  was  made  before  entering 
service,  wliicli  shows  the  man: 

"Feeling  to  its  full  extent  the  probability  tiiat  I  may  not  return  from  the  p 
of  duty  on  which  I  have  enUrred — if  it  please  God  tiiat  it  Ik?  .«o — I  can  VBijyx 
truth  I  have  entered  on  the  career  of  danger  with  no  ambitious  aspirations, 
with  the  idea  tliat  I  am  fitted  by  nature  or  exjierience  to  be  of  any  import 
aervioe  to  the  Government ;  but  in  obedience  to  the  cill  of  duty  demand 
every  citizen  to  contribute  what  he  could  in  means,  labor,  or  life  to  sustain 
government  of  his  country ;  a  sacrifice  made,  too,  the  more  willingly  by 
when  I  conHider  how  singularly  benefited  I  have  been  by  the  institutions  of  1 
land,  and  that  up  to  this  time  all  the  blessings  of  life  have  been  showered  a] 
me  beyond  what  falls  usually  to  the  lot  of  man." 
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Her  fSriends  concealed  it  from  her  until  the  probability  became  a 

sad  certainty,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to  reveal  it  to  her. 

The  blow  fell  upon  her  witli  overwhelming  force.     One  wild  cry 

ofagOTvy,  one  hour  of  unmitigiited  sorrow,  and  then  she  swet^tly 

and    ^xibmissively  bowed  herself  to  the  will  of  her  Hc»avenly 

Fath^x:,  and  was  still ;  but  tlie  shock  was  too  great  for  the  wearicMJ 

body    njid  the  bereaved  heart.     Gathering  up  her  small  ivmnant 

of  stsrt^ngth  and  courage  she  went  to  Baltimore  to  join  the  afflicted 

fcnuly  of  Colonel  Porter,  saying   characteristically,  "  I  (ran  do 

more     good  with  them  than  anywhere  else  just  now."    After  a 

weet's  rest  in  Baltimore  she  proceecled  with  them  to  Niagani, 

bean  Tig  the  journey  apparently  well,  but  the  night  after  her  aiTival 

she  became  alarmingly  ill,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  .she  (X)uld 

iM>t  recover  from  her  extreme  exhaustion  and  prostration.     For 

five  Aveeks  her  life  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  then  the 

silver  cord  was  loosed  and  she  went  to  join  her  dear  ones  gone 

before. 

"Underneath  are  the  everhisting  arms,"  she  said  to  a  friend 
who  bent  anxiously  over  her  during  her  sickness.  Yes,  "the 
everlasting  arms"  upheld  her  in  all  her  courageous  heroic  earthly 
work  ;  they  cradle  her  spirit  now  in  eternal  rest. 


MRS.   STEPHEN    BARKER. 


KS.  HAUKKR  is  a  ladv  of  jrn»at  refinement  and  high   -^ 
I     oulnin*,  the  sister  of  the  Hon.  William  Whiting,  late 
Aitiuney-Cienend  of  Maswsaehusetti?,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Kov.  Stephen  Ikrker,  during  the  war,  Cliaplaiu  of  the 
KijM  M:)?vs:kehus<'tts  lleiivv  Artilleiy. 

This  n'iiinieut  was  orjrani7.wl  in  July,  1861,  as  the  Fourteenth 
M:i.v<Kliusetis  Infaniiy  (hut  atUTwards  ehanged  as  above)  under 
liu'  a»nimauil  of  Colonel  William  13.  Grei'n,  of  Boston,  and  vns 
iiuiiKxliau'ly  onlenil  to  Fort  Alhaiiv,  whieh  was  then  an  out|K)0t 
»r  iK'U'iiM'  iruanling  the  Long  Hridge  over  the  Potomac,  near 
W  .4Aliiitt;(on. 

ll.i\  iiii;  jvsi^lvitl  to  siiai-e  the  lortuiies  of  this  regiment  in  the 
>ii\'vv  v'f  its  lios|)itals,  Mrs.  I>arker  iollowed  it  to  Wjishington 
:i   Viit;ii^i,  ajul  ii'niained  in  that  city  six  months  before  suitable 
.(iMiur^  NM'iv  arnuig(Hl  for  iier  at  tlie  fort. 

IhiiiMs;  lur  slay  in  Wa>liingtou,  she  s|)ent  nmeh  of  her  time  in 
v..-..im^  luKHpitals,  and  in  ministering  to  their  suffering  inmates. 
^.-»|\vi.i!U  NNa>  lliis  the  ease  with  the  K.  Strei't  Infirmary,  whieh 
.*  u>  vU'>ii>»\ihI  by  tin'  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  After  the  fire 
tv-  '.um-in^  weiv  distributtHl  to  other  ho.<])itals,  exwpt  a  few 
*.  uw  \\\»unds  NvouUl  not  admit  of  a  removal.  These  were  col- 
vwwt  uvt'lher  in  a  small  briek  seh<M)l-house,  whieh  stands  on  the 
vNT  of  the  lot  now  o<vu])ied  by  the  Judieiary  iSquare  Hospital| 

.'.   ;!uMY  w:is  had  the  fii-st  Thai  ksgiving  Dinner  wliich  was 
^  \>x>  \u  an  army  hospitid. 
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JLfter  dinner^  which  was  made  as  nice  and  home-like  as  possible, 
th.ej  played  games  of  checkers,  chess,  and  backgammon  on  some 
ne-w  boards  presented  from  the  supplies  of  the  Sanitarj-  Commis- 
«€>»,  and  Mrs.  Barker  read  aloud  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
rti.  is  occupied  all  the  afternoon  and  made  the  day  seem  so  sliort 
to  ^hese  poor  convalescents  that  the;  all  confessed  aftenvanls  that 
tti.«y  had  no  idea,  nor  expectation  that  they  could  so  enjoy  a  day 
^^Jt^ich  they  had  hoped  to  spend  at  home;  and  they  always  remem- 
b^^rd  and  spoke  of  it  with  pleasure. 

*irhis  was  a  ncAv  and  entirely  exceptiona.'  experience  to  Mrs. 

K«i,jker.     Like  all  the  ladies  who  have  gone  out  as  volunteer 

n'cmxKS  or  helps  in  the  hospitals,  she  had  her  whole  duty  to  learn. 

Is^    this  she  was  aided  by  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  evident 

n«tt:ural  capacity  and  executive  ability.     Without  rules  or  instnic- 

tw>»i8  in  hospital  visiting,  she  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  best 

D^«thods  of  aiding  sick  soldiers  without  coming  into  conflict  with 

t^«  regulations  peculiar  to   military  hospitals.     Of  course,  no 

'Useful  work  could  be  accomplishc^d  witliout  the  sanction  and  con- 

»d€nce  of  the  surgeons,  and  these  could  only  be  won  by  strict  and 

honorable  obedience  to  orders. 

The  first  duty  was  to  learn  what  Government  supplies  could 
pJX)perly  l>e  expected  in  the  hospitals ;  next  to  be  sure  that  where 
^'TUiting  they  were  not  withheld  by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness 
^f  the  sul>-offieials ;  and  lastly  tliat  the  soldier  was  sincere  and 
'diable  in  the  statement  of  his  wants.     By  degrees  these  ques- 
tions received  their  natural  solution;  and  the  large  discretionary 
power  granted  by  the  surgeons,  and  the  generous  confidence  and 
■M  extended  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  furnishing  whatever 
supplies  she  asked  for,  soon  gave  Mrs.  Barker  all  the  iacilities 
^desired  for  her  useful  and  engrossing  work. 

h  March,  1862,  Mrs.  Barker  removed  to  Fort  Albany,  and 
systematically  commenced  the  work  which  had  first  induced  her 
to  leave  her  home.  This  work  was  substantially  the  same  that  she 
^  done  in  Washington,  but  was  confined  to   the  Regimental 
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HoKpltjils.  But  it  was  for  many  reasons  pleasanter  and  more  in- 
teresting. As  the  wife  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Begiment,  the  moi 
all  reco^rnized  the  fitness  of  her  position,  and  she  shared  with  him 
all  the  duties,  not  strictly  clerical,  of  his  oftiee,  finding  great  hap- 
piness in  their  mutual  usefulness  and  sustaining  power.  She 
also  saw  the  siune  men  oftener,  and  IxH-jime  Ix^tter  acquainted,  and 
morti  diH*i>ly  interested  in  their  individual  conditions,  and  she  had 
here  fa<;iliti(\s  at  her  eoninumd  for  the  pre])aration  of  all  the  little 
luxuries  and  delicacies  demanded  by  spwial  cases. 

While  the  regiment  held  Fort  Albany,  and  others  of  the  forte 
forming  the  defeiist^s  of  AVashington,  the  officers'  quarters  veie 
always  such  as  to  furnish  a  comfortable  home,  and  Mrs.  Barker 
had,  consociueiitly,  none  of  the  (»xix)sures  and  hardships  of  those 
who  foll()\vcM:l  the  army  an<l  lalKin'd  in  the  field.     As  she,  herself 
has  written  in  a  jM-ivate  l(»tter — "It  was  no  sacrifice  to  go  to  tb® 
army,  biH*:ius(»  my  husb:uul  was  in  it,  and  it  would  have  be^^ 
nuieh  harder  to  stay  at  liouK*  than  to  go  with  him.*  *  *     I  cat^' 
not  even  claim  the  merit  of  acting  from  a  sense  of  diUjf — ^for    -^ 
wanted  to  work  for  the  soldiers,  and  should  have  lx»en  desperately 
disa])point(Hl  had  I  been  ])revented  fn^m  doing  it." 

And  so,  with  a  high  heart,  and  an  unselilsh  spirit,  which  di^^ 
claimed  all  merit  in  .sacrifice,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  sacri-'*' 
fice,  she  entered  upon  and  fulfilled  to  the  end  the  aixluous  anC^ 
painful  duties  which  devolved  upon  her. 

For  nwirly  two  years  she  continued  in  unremitting  attendance 
ui)on  the  regimental  hospitals,  exeei)t  when  briefly  called  home  U^ 
the  sick  and  dying  bed  of  her  father. 

All  this  time  her  dei)endence  for  hospital  comfortvS  was  upon. 
the  .Sanitary  ( -ommission,  for  though  the  regiment  was  jxirforming' 
the  duties  of  a  garrison  it  was  not  so  consideiXKl  by  the  War 
Department,  an<l  the  hospital  received  none  of  the  furnishings  it 
would  have  i>een  entitUMl  to  as  a  Post  Hospital.  Most  of  the 
hoj^pitid  be<lding  and  clothing,  as  well  as  delicacies  of  diet  came 
from  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  a  little  money  contributed 
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from  private  souroes  helped  to  procure  the  needed  furniture. 
Mis. Barker  found  this  "camp  life"  absorbing  and  interesting. 
8be  became  identified  with  the  regiment  and  was  accustomed  to 
qieakof  it  as  a  part  of  herself.  And  even  more  closely  and  inti- 
fflitelj  did  she  identify  herself  with  her  suffering  patients  in  the 
kspital. 

Ou  Sundays,  while  the  chaplain  was  about  his  regular  duties, 
die  was  accustomed  to  have  a  little  service  of  her  own  for  the 
patioits,  which  mostly  consisted  in  reading  aloud  a  printed  ser- 
nwn  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Wanl  Beecher,  which  ap])eared  in  the 
Weekly  Traveller,  and  which  was  always  listened  to  with  eager 
interest 

The  chaplain's  quarters  were  close  by  the  hospital,  and  at  any 
Imhif  of  the  day  and  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barker  could  assure  themselves  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  any 
tf  the  patients,  and  be  instantly  ready  to  minister  to  them.  Mrs. 
Barker,  especially,  bore  them  continually  in  her  thoughts,  and 
thongh  not  with  them,  her  heart  and  time  were  given  to  the 
^wk  of  consolation,  either  by  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  body 
Of  the  mind. 

In  January,  1864,  it  became  evident  to  Mrs.  Barker  that  she 
«)nld  serve  in  the  hospitals  more  effectually  by  living  in  AYiush- 
nigton,  than  by  remaining  at  Fort  Albany.  She  therefore  ofiered 
ner  services  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  without  other  eomixjn- 
*tion  than  the  ex]x?nses  of  her  board,  and  making  no  stipulation 
88  to  the  nature  of  her  duties,  but  only  that  she  might  remain 
^thin  reach  of  the  regimental  hospital,  to  which  she  had  so  long 
^  devoted. 

Jnst  at  this  time  the  Commission  had  determined  to  secure  a 
"^  sure  and  thonmgh  personal  distribution  of  the  articles  in- 
^^nded  for  soldiers,  and  she  was  requested  to  become  a  visitor  in 
^^fWn  hospitals  in  Washington.  It  was  desirable  to  visit  bed- 
*"tt)as  before,  but  henc(»forth  as  a  representative  of  the  Sanitary 
Ummission,  with  a  wider  range  of  duties,  and  a  proportionate 
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incronso  of  fhcilitics.  Soldiers  were  complaining  that  they  saw 
notliing  of  tlio  Sanitan^  Commission,  when  the  shirte  they  wore, 
the  fruits  they  ate,  the  stationer}'  they  used,  and  numerous  other 
comforts  fmm  the  Commission  al)ounded  in  the  hospitals.  Mrs. 
Barker  found  that  slie  liad  only  to  refuse  the  thanks  which  she 
constantly  received,  and  refer  them  to  the  proj)er  object,  to  see  a 
marke<l  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  sick  toward  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  And  she  was  so  fully  (X)nvinced  of  the  beneficial 
n^ults  of  this  nmiarkable  organization,  that  she  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  doing  this. 

In  all  other  resi)e(ts  her  work  was  unchanged.  There  was  the 
same  n(H»d  of  cheering  influences — the  writing  of  letters  and  pro- 
curing of  books,  and  obtaining  of  information.  There  were  the 
thousand  varied  calls  for  sym})athy  and  care  which  kept  one  con- 
stantly on  the  keenest  strain  of  active  life,  so  that  she  came  to  feel 
that  no  gift,  graw,  or  ac^eomplishment  could  be  spared  withoat 
leaving  something  wanting  of  a  perfect  woman's  work  in  the  hoa- 
pitals. 

Nine  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the  regimental  hospital,  which 
she  still  thought  of  as  her  "own,"  were  assigned  her.  Of  these 
ITarewood  eontaincfl  nearly  as  many  patients  as  all  the  others. 
During  the  summer  of  1864,  its  wards  and  tents  held  twenty- 
eight  hundred  patients.  It  was  Sirs.  Barker's  custom  to  com- 
mence here  every  Monday  morning  at  the  First  Ward,  doing  all 
she  saw  netnlful  as  she  went  along,  and  to  go  on  as  far  as  she 
could  before  two  o'clock,  when  she  went  to  dinner.  In  the  after- 
noon she  would  visit  one  of  the  smaller  lios])itals,  all  of  w*ho6e 
inmates  she  could  sec  in  the  course  of  one  visit,  and  devote  the 
whole  afternoon  entirely  to  that  hospital. 

The  next  morning  she  would  begin  again  at  Harewood, 
where  she  stop]>ed  the  day  before,  doing  all  she  ciMild  there,  pre- 
vious to  two  o'clock,  and  devoting  the  afternoon  to  a  smaller  hos- 
pital.    When  Harewood  was  finished,  two  hospitals  might  be 
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visited  in  a  day,  and  in  tliis  manner  she  would  eomplet'e  the  entire 
loand  weekly. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  speak  to  every  man,  for  on  being  recog- 
nized as  a  Sanitary  Visitor  the  men  .would  tell  her  tlicir  waiit£i, 
and  her  eye  wus  'sufficiently  pnieticcd  to  discern  where  undue 
shyness  prevented  any  from  speaking  of  them.  An  assistant 
always  w*ent  with  her,  who  drove  the  horses,  and  who,  by  his 
knowledge  of  German,  was  a  great  help  in  undcrstsinding  the 
foreign  soldiers.  They  carried  a  variety  of  common  articles  with 
them,  so  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  wants  could  I)e  supplied 
on  the  spot.  In  this  way  a  constant  distribution  was  going  on, 
in  all  the  hospitals  of  Washington,  whereby  the  soldiere  i^eceived 
what  was  sent  for  them  with  certainty  and  prouijitucK**. 

In  the  meantime  the  First  Heavy  i\Li1;illcrj'  had  been  ordered 
to  join  the  army  before  Petersburg.  On  the  fourth  day  after  it 
left  the  forts  round  Washington,  it  lost  two  hundnnl  men  killed, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  sick  or  wounded 
Wicn  lM}gan  to  be  sent  back  to  AVa;^hhigtoii,  Mrs.  IWker  was  noti- 
W  of  it  by  her  liusbaud,  and  sought  tlioui  out  to  make  them  the 
objects  of  her  six>cial  care. 

At  the  Siime  time  the  soldiers  of  this  regiment,  in  tlie  fiokl, 
were  constantly  confiding  money  and  mementoes  to  Mr.  Barker, 
to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Biirker  by  returning  Sunitiiry  Agents,  and  for- 
warded by  her  to  their  lamilies  in  New  England.     Often  slu^  gave 
up  the  entire  day  to  the  prepanition  of  these  little  paekagt^s  i'or 
the  exprt-ss,  and  to  the  writing  of  letters  to  each  jxirson  who  was 
to  receive  a  package,  containing  messages,  and  a  reipiest  for  a 
n?ply  when  the  money  wius  reetiived.     Large  as  this  business  was, 
she  never  entrusted  it  to  any  liands  but  her  own,  and  tliougli  she 
sent  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  small  sums,  and  numerous 
mementoes,  she  never  lost  an  article  of  all  that  were  tninsmitted 
by  express. 

But  wliatever  she  had  on  hand,  it  was,  at  this  time,  an  esjK^cial 
dnty  to  attend  to  any  i)erson  who  desired  a  more  thorough  under- 
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Btaudin);  of  the  work  of  hospitals;   and  many  days  were  thu^ 
fi<[>ent  with  stningers  who  hod  no  other  means  of  aooeas  to 
information  they  dosirwl,  except  through  one  whose  time  could 
Ik*  jriven  to  suc*h  piiriK)S(»s. 

Th('j?e  SOPH' what  minute  details  of  Mrs.  Barker's  labors 
pven  as  hcing  jKX'uliar  to  the  department  of  service  in  which  shi 
wc)rk(»fl,  and  to  which  she  so  conscientiously  devoted  herself  i 
such  a  length  of  time. 

In  this  way  she  toiled  on  until  December,  1864,  when  a  request 
was  ma<le  by  tlie  Women's  Central  Association  that  a  hospitaTII^ 
visitor  might  be  sent  to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  in  the  Stat^ 
of  New  York.  Few  of  these  had  ever  seen  a  i)erson  actuall]^ 
(fngagt^I  in  hospital  work,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  assur^^ 
tliem  that  their  labors  were  not  only  n(H^ed,  but  that  their  results 
Riilly  reached  and  IxMiefited  the  sick  soldiers. 

JFrs.  Harker  was  ehostn  as  this  n»presentative,  and  the  pro— 
gnnnme  included  the  scrvici\s  of  Mr.  Barker,  whose  regiment  wa^ 
now  mnstci-ed  out  of  service,  as  a  lecturer  Iwforc^  general  audi— " 
ences,    while  Mrs.   l^arker  met  the  Aid  S<K*ieties  in  the  sam^ 
jilaces.     During  the  month  of  D(HH»ml>er,  18()4,  Mr.  and  Mrs.««- 
Barkcr,  in  pursuan(»e  of  this  ])lan,  visited  Harlem,  Brooklyn^ 
Astoria,  Hastings,  Irvington,  Ivhincbeck,  Allmny,  Troy,  Rome^ 
Symcusc,  Auburn,  an<l  DnIValo,  |)rcsenting  the  uchhIs  of  the  sol- 
dier, aiul  the  benefits  of  the  w»»rk  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to 
the  ])eoplc  generally,  and  to  tlu?  scx'ietics  in  jvarticular,  with  great 
aceeptanw,  and  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  cause.     This  tour 
aeconij)lished,  ilrs.  Barker  returned   to   her   hospital  work  in 
AV^ashington. 

After  tlui  surrender  of  Ixh?'s  army,  Mrs.  Barker  visited  Rich- 
mond and  Petersbui'g,  and  as  she  walked  the  destTted  streets  of 
thos(»  fallen  cities,  she  felt  that  her  work  wjis  nearly  done. 
Almost  four  years,  in  storm  and  in  sunshine,  in  heat  and  in  oold| 
in  hoiHj  and  in  discouragement  she  had  ceaselessly  toiled  on,  and 
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all  along  her  path  were  strewed  the  blessings  of  thousands  of 
grateful  hearts. 

Tlie  increasing  heats  of  summer  warned  her  that  she  could  not 
withstand  the  influences  of  another  season  of  liard  work  in  a  warm 
clima,t>e,  and  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
flhe  left  Washington  for  Boston. 

MLjts.  Barker  had  been  at  home  about  six  weeks  when  a  new 

call   for  eftbrt  came,  on  the  return  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

encampeil  aroiuid  Washington  previous  to  its  final   march  for 

home.     To  it  was  presently  added  the  Vet(?rans  of  S]le^mau^s 

gnittcl  march,  and  all  were  in  a  state  of  destitution.     The  follow- 

^  iiig  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Field  IMiiif  Service  of  (he  United 

StcAejs  Simitary  Commimon  witJi  ihcArmiea  of  the  PotomaCy  Geoiyia, 

md   Tenne^eCy  in  the  DepaHment  of  Washingtony  M(uj  and  Jtmc, 

1865,  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  the  work  rcquirwl  than  could 

other^vise  l>e  presente<l. 

"Armies,  the  aggregate  strength  of  which  must  have  exceeded 
t^o  hundred  thousand  men,  were  nij^idly  assc»inbliiig  around  this 
at}',  previous  to  the  grand  review  and  their  disbandment.  These 
roen  were  the  travel-worn  veterans  of  Slierman,  and  the  batthv 
stained  heroes  of  the  glorious  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  men  of 
whom  the  nation  is  ali-eady  proud,  and  whom  history  will  teach 
<Mir children  to  venerate.  Alas!  that  vct<,»rans  nn^uire  more  than 
'field  rations;'  that  heroes  will  wear  out  or  throw  away  their 
clothes,  or  bw^ome  diseased  with  scurvy  or  clironic  diarrlnea. 

"The  Army  of  the  West  liad  marched  almost  two  tlioiistuid 
miles,  subsisting  from  Atlanta  to  the  ocean  almost  wholly  upon 
thecountrj'  tlinmgh  which  it  passed.  When  it  entered  the  des- 
titute regions  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  it  became  allecrtrd 
with  scorbutic  disi?as(»s.  A  return  to  the  ordinary  marching 
mtions  gave  the  men  j)lonty  to  eat,  but  no  veg(?tal)les.  Nor  had 
fbra/png  put  them  in  a  condition  to  In^ar  renewed  privation. 

"The  Commissary  Department  issued  vegetables  in  such  small 
quantities  that  they  did  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  trr>ops  in 
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aiiy  appreciable  degree.  Surgeons  immediately  sought  the  Sai 
tarj^  Comiiiis.sioii.  The  demand  soon  became  greater  than  t 
supply.  At  first  they  wanted  nothing  but  vegetables,  for  havi 
tlic:ic»,  they  siiid,  all  other  discomforts  would  become  as  nothing 

'^  After  we  had  secui'ed  an  organization  through  the  retorn 
agents  and  the  arrival  of  trans{K)rtationy  a  division  of  Isbor  v 
made,  resulting  ultimately  in  three  departments,  more  or  leas  d 
tinct.     These  wore: 

"First,  the  supply  of  vegetables; 

"Second,  the  dei)ots  for  hospital  and  miscellaneous  siippU 
and, 

"Third,  the  visitation  of  tro(>i>s  for  the  purj)08e  of  direct  disi 
bution  of  small  artich^s  of  necessity  or  comfort." 

The-^H?  men,  ^var-worn — and  many  of  them  sick — ^\"6teranBy  w 
without  money,  often  in  nigs,  or  destitute  of  needful  clothing,  a 
they  were  not  to  Ix^  j)aid  until  they  were  mustered  out  of  \ 
service  in  their  respet!tive  States.  Generous,  thorough  and  ra] 
distribution  was  desirable,  and  all  the  regular  hospital  visitors, 
well  as  others  temporarily  eniploytKl  in  the  work,  entered  Uf 
the  duties  of  field  distribution.  In  twenty  days,  such  was  t 
system  and  expedition  ust'd,  every  regiment,  and  all  men  on  i 
taehed  duty,  hud  been  visittnl  and  supplied  with  necessaries 
their  camping  grounds ;  and  Irecpient  expressions  of  gratiti 
from  oificers  and  men,  attested  that  a  gi-eiit  work  had  been  si 
cessfully  aeeomplislied. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  AFrs.  Barker's  army  work,  and  wl 
it  was,  how  thorough,  kind,  and  every  way  excellent  we  cam 
better  tell  than  by  appending  to  this  sketch  her  own  report  to  i 
Chief  of  Field  Relief  Corj)s. 

"  Washixoton,  D.  C,  June  29,  I861 
"A.  M.  Spkrry — Sir:  It  was  my  privilege  to*  witness  the  advance  of 
army  in  the  spring  of  IH&I,  and  the  care  of  sohliers  in  camp  and  hmp 
having  occupied  all  my  time  since  then,  it  was  tliorofore  gratifying  to  cIorc 
lal)orB  by  welcoming  the  returning  army  to  the  same  camping  grounds  it 
four  ycarri  ugo.    The  circumstances  under  which  it  went  forth  and  retur 
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were  so  unlike,  the  contrast  between  our  tremulous  farewell  and  our  exultant 
welcome  bo  extreme,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  an  expresdion  suited  to 
the  iioar.  The  Sanitary  Commission  adopted  the  one  method  by  whicli  alone 
it  could  give  for  itself  tliis  expression.  It  sent  out  its  agcnlM  to  visit  every 
regiment  and  all  soldiers  on  detached  duty,  to  ascertain  and  relieve  their  wunts, 
and  by  words  and  acts  of  kindness  to  assure  them  of  the  deep  and  heartfelt  gra- 
titnde  of  the  nation  for  their  heroic  sufferings  and  achievements. 

"The  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninth,  Fourteenth,  Fil'teenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Twentieth  army  corps  have  been  encamped  about  the  capital.  Tliey  numbered 
over  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

"Our  first  work  was  to  establish  stations  for  sanitary  stores  in  the  camps, 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  to  which  soldiers  might  come  for  the  supply  of 
**^*ir  wants  without  the  trouble  of  getting  passes  into  Washington.  Our  Field 
^*lief  Agents,  who  have  followed  the  army  from  point  to  point,  called  on  the 
®™oer8  to  inform  them  of  our  storehouse  for  supplies  of  vegetables  and  pickloH. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Field  Relief  will  show  how  great  a  work 
**•»  been  done  for  the  army  in  these  respects.  How  great  h:w  been  the  neetl  of 
^  full  and  generous  distribution  of  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  may  be 
''^"^-liied  by  the  fact,  tliat  here  were  men  unpaid  for  the  last  six  months,  and  yet 
*^  ^main  so  till  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  their  respective  States;  whone 
»"^vemment  accounts  were  closed,  with  no  sutlers  in  their  regiments,  and  no 
*^*'^^t  anywhere.  Every  market-day,  numbers  of  these  war-worn  veterans  have 
^^^nseen  asking  for  some  green  vegetable  from  the  tempting  piles,  which  were 
''^*'l»dden  fruits  to  them. 

*1d  order  to  make  our  work  in  the  army  as  thorough,  rapid,  and  effective  jls 
•^•^•ible,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  services  of  the  *  Hospital  Visitors.*  They 
**H.Tebeen  at  home  in  the  hospitals  ever  since  the  war  began,  but  never  in  the 
^•^p.  But  we  believed  that  even  here  they  would  be  safe,  and  the  gifts  they 
^^•xwght  would  be  more  valued  because  brought  by  them. 

"Six  ladies  iiave  been  employed  by  the  Siinitary  Commission  as  Hospital 

*  ifitors.    Thei*e  were  temporarily  transferred  from  their  hospitals  to  the  field. 

"The  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  were  visited  by  Mrs.  Steel  and  Miss  Abby 

"Tbe  Sixth  Corps  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Armstrong,  and  Mrs.  Barker;  one 
^  tich  division. 

"The  Ninth  Corps  by  Miss  Wallace,  whose  illness  afterward  obliged  her  to 
^dd  her  place  to  Mrs.  Barker. 

The  Fourteenth  Corps  by  Miss  Armstrong. 

The  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  by  ladies  belonging  to  those  corps — 
^^  Porter  and  Mrs.  Bickerdyke — whose  -^Imirable  services  rendered  other 
)  Buperfluooa. 
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"TIic  Twentieth  Corps  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"The  articIeH  selected  for  their  distribution  were  tlie  same  for  all  the  cor| 
while  heavy  articleH  of  food  and  clothing  were  issued  by  orders  from  the  fie 
agents,  smaller  articles — like  towels,  liandkerchiefs,  stationery,  sewing  ma: 
rials,  combs,  reading  mutter,  etc. — were  left  to  the  ladies. 

*'Tlii.s  division  of  lalKir  has  been  followed,  except  in  cases  where  no  fi( 
a<;t>nt  accompanied  the  lady,  and  there  was  no  sanitary  station  in  the  oor] 
Then  the  lady  assent  performed  double  duty.  She  was  provided  with  a  vehic 
and  followed  by  an  army  wa^on  loaded  with  supplies  sufficient  for  her  da; 
diHtribution,  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  Commission  storehouse  apoi 
requisition  approved  by  the  chief  clerk.  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  her  first  c 
was  at  headi^iiarters,  to  ohUiin  permission  to  distribute  her  little  articles, 
learn  how  sick  the  men  were,  in  (|uartcrH  or  in  hospital,  and  to  iind  out  t 
numbers  in  each  comjiany.  The  ladies*  adopted  two  modes  of  issuing  snppHi 
some  called  for  the  entire  company,  giving  into  each  man's  hand  the  thing 
needed;  others  gave  to  the  orderly  sergeant  of  each  company  the  same  prop 
tion  of  each  article,  which  he  distributed  to  the  men.  The  willing  help  a 
heartfelt  pleasure  of  the  offict^rs  in  distributing  our  gifts  among  their  men  hi 
added  much  to  the  repi>ect  and  affection  already  felt  for  them  by  the  soldiers  a 
their  friends. 

"In  Mr-*.  Johnson's  report  of  her  work  in  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  shesa; 
*  In  several  instances  offici^rs  have  tendcnul  tlu;  thanks  of  their  regiments,  wl 
they  were  so  choked  by  tears  as  to  render  their  voices  unheard.' 

"I  remember  no  scenes  in  camp  more  picturesque  than  some  of  our  vii 
have  presented.  Tlie  great  open  army  wagon  stands  under  some  shade-ti 
with  the  officer  who  has  volunteered  to  help,  or  the  regular  Field  Agent,  stai 
ing  in  the  midst  of  l)oxes,  bales,  and  bundles.  Wheels,  sides,  and  every  p 
jecting  point  arc  crowded  with  eager  soldiers,  to  see  what  'the  Sanitary'  1 
brought  for  them.  Ry  the  side  of  the  great  wagon  stands  the  light  wagon 
the  lady,  with  its  curtains  all  rolled  up,  while  she  arranges  before  and  arou 
her  tlie  supplies  she  is  to  distribute.  Another  eager  crowd  surrounds  h 
patient,  kind,  and  respectful  as  the  first,  except  thnt  a  shade  more  of  softness 
their  look  and  tone  attest  to  the  ever-living  power  of  woman  <»ver  the  rou 
elements  of  manhood.  In  these  hours  of  personal  communication  with  t 
soldier,  she  finds  the  tnie  meaning  of  her  work.  This  is  her  golden  oppor 
nity,  when  by  look,  and  tone,  and  movement  she  may  call  up,  as  if  by  mag 
the  pure  influences  of  home,  which  may  have  l)een  long  banished  by  the  ha 
necessities  of  war.  Quietly  and  rapidly  the  supplies  are  handed  out  for  Co 
panies  A.  B,  C,  etc.,  first  from  one  wagon,  then  the  other,  and  as  soon  ac 
regiment  is  completed  the  men  hurry  back  to  their  tents  to  rect-ive  their  sha 
and  write  letters  on  the  newly  received  papei,  or  apply  the  long  needed  oon 
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or  mend  the  gaping  Beams  in  their  now  'historic  jrarnienti*.'  Wlien  at  laflt  the 
0uppli^  are  exhausted,  and  sunset  reminds  us  that  wc  arc  yet  many  miles  fmm 
home,  we  gather  up  the  remnants,  bid  good  by  to  the  friendly  faces  which 
already  seem  like  old  acquaintances,  promising  to  come  again  to  visit  new  re^i- 
menta  to-morrow,  and  hurry  home  to  prepare  for  the  next  day's  work. 

"  Every  day,  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  our  little  band  of 
mifisionaries  has  repeated  a  day's  work  such  as  I  liave  now  described.  Kvery 
Tcg^iinent,  except  some  which  were  sent  home  before  we  were  able  to  reach 
them*  has  shared  alike  in  what  we  had  to  give.  And  I  think  I  8i>eak  for  all  in 
sajing  that  among  the  many  pleasant  memories  connected  with  our  sanitary 
work,  the  last  but  not  the  least  will  be  our  share  in  the  Field  Relief. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"Mrs.  Stephen  Barker." 


AMY    M.  BRADLEY. 


ERY  few  individuals  in  our  country  are  entirely  igno— ^ 
rant  of  the  beneficent  work  performed  by  the  Sanitary"^ 
Commission  during  the  late  war ;  and  these^  perhaps,^ 
are  the  only  ones  U)  whom  the  name  of  Amy  M.  Brad-^- 
ley  is  unfamiliar.  Very  early  in  the  war  she  commenoed  her^ 
work  for  the  soldiers,  and  did  not  discontinue  it  until  some  months  * 
after  the  last  battle  was  fought,  comj)leting  fully  her  four  years  ' 
of  service,  and  making  her  name  a  synonym  for  active^  judidoiiSy 
earnest  work  from  the  Ix^ginning  to  the  end. 

Amy  M.  Bradley  is  a  native  of  East  Vassalboro',  Kennebec 
County,  Maine,  where  she  was  born  September  12th,  1823,  the 
youngest  child  of  a  large  family.  At  six  years  of  age  she  met 
with  the  saddest  of  earthly  losses,  in  the  death  of  her  mother. 
From  (»arly  life  it  would  app(»ar  to  have  been  her  lot  to  make  her 
way  in  life  by  her  own  active  exertions.  Her  father  ceased  to 
kwp  house  on  the  marriage  of  his  older  daughters,  and  from  that 
time  until  she  was  fifteen  she  lived  alternately  with  them.  Then, 
she  made  her  first  essay  in  teaching  a  small  private  school. 

At  sixteen  she  cx)nimenced  life  as  a  teacher  of  public  schools, 
and  continued  the  same  for  more  than  ten  years,  or  until  1850. 

To  illustrate  her  determined  and  persistent  spirit  during  the 
first  four  years  of  her  life  as  a  teacher  she  taught  country  schools 
during  the  summer  and  winter,  and  during  the  spring  and  fidl 
attended  the  academy  in  her  native  town,  working  for  her  board 
in  private  families. 

212 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  through  the  influence  of  Noah 
Woods,  Esq.,  she  obtained  an  appointment  as  principal  of  one  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  in  Gardiner,  Maine,  where  she  remained 
until  the  &U  of  1847.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  resigned  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Winthrop  Grammar 
School,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  obtained  for  her  by  her 
oousm,  Stacy  Baxter,  Esq.,  the  principal  of  the  Harvard  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  same  city.  There  she  remained  until  the 
winter  of  1849-50,  when  she  applied  for  a  similar  situation  in 
the  Putnam  Grammar  School,  East  Cambridge  (where  higher 
ttlaries  were  paid)  and  was  successful.  She  remained,  however, 
only  until  May,  when  a  severe  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  so  pros- 
torted  her  strength  as  to  quite  unfit  her  for  her  duties  during  the* 
whde  summer.  She  had  previously  suffered  repeatedly  from 
(neomonia.  Her  situation  was  held  for  her  until  the  autumn, 
when  finding  her  health  not  materially  improvwl,  she  resigned 
•nd  prepared  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  South  in  the  family  of  a 
Jtttyther  residing  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Miae  Bradley  returned  from  ClmrlcsUm  the  following  spring. 
Her  winter  in  the  South  had  not  benefited  her  as  she  had  ho|>ed 
.  «nd  expected,  and  she  found  herself  unable  to  resume  her  oceupji- 
tioQ  as  a  teacher. 

During  the  next  two  years  her  active  spirit  cliafed  in  forced 
idleness,  and  life  became  almost  a  burden.  In  the  autumn  of 
1853,  going  to  Charlestown  and  Cambridge  to  visit  friends,  she 
"net  the  physician  who  had  attended  her  during  the  severe  illness 
that  terminated  her  teacher-life,  ge  examined  her  lungs,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  only  a  removal  to  a  warmer  climate 
could  preserve  her  life  through  another  winter,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing months  of  frost  and  cold  spent  in  the  North  must  undoubt- 
rfly  m  her  case  develop  pulmonary  consumption. 

To  her  these  were  words  of  doom.  Not  possessed  of  the  means 
w  travelling,  and  unable,  as  she  supi)Osed,  to  obtiiin  a  livelihood 
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in  a  far  off  country,  she  roturncd  to  Maine^  and  resigned  heredf 
with  what  cahnnoss  she  might,  to  the  iate  in  store  for  her. 

But  Providonct*  had  not  yot  developed  the  great  work  to  whidi 
she  was  api)oint^'<l,  and  though  sorely  tried,  and  bufieted,  she 
was  not  to  Ix;  permitted  to  U»ave  this  mortal  scene  until  the  objects 
of  her  life  were  fulfilled.  Through  resignation  to  death  she  was, 
IKTha})S;  Ix'st  prepared  to  live,  and  even  in  that  season  when  earth 
WHinuKl  receding  from  her  view,  the  wise  puqx)ses  of  the  Ruler  of 
all  in  her  behalf  were  being  worked  out  in  what  seemed  to  be  an 
accidental  manner. 

In  the  family  of  her  cousin,  Mr.  Baxter,  at  Charlestown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  had  l>een  living,  for  two  years,  three  Spanish 
boys  from  Costa  Ricji,  Centi-al  Americii.  Mr.  Baxter  was  ah 
instructor  of  youth  and  they  were  his  pupils.  About  this  period 
their  father  arrived  to  fetch  home  a  daughter  who  was  at  school 
in  New  York,  and  to  inquire  what  progress  these  boys  were 
making  in  their  studies.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Baxter  to  reoom- 
mcnd  some  la<ly  who  would  l)e  willing  to  go  to  Casta  Rica  lor 
two  or  thi-ee  years  to  instruct  his  daughters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Mr.  HaxtiT  at  once*  recommendc^d  Miss  Bradley  as  a 
suitable  person  and  as  willing  and  desirous  to  undertake  the 
journey.  The  situation  was  olfcTcd  and  acceptal,  and  in  Novem- 
l)er,  1853,  she  set  sjiil  for  Costa  Rica. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  with  the  Spanish  family,  she 
acceptcHl  a  pn)j>osition  from  the  American  Consul,  and  acQompa- 
nied  his  family  to  San  Jose,  the  Capital,  among  the  mountains^ 
some  s(»v(»nty  miles  from  Punta  Ai'enas,  where  she  opened  a 
school  r(K*eiving  as  jmpils,  English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Ame- 
rican children.  This  was  the  fii'st  English  school  established  in 
C'entral  Amc^rica.  For  tluve  months  she  taught  from  a  black- 
lx)ard,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  receive<l  fnnn  New  York. 
books,  map,  and  all  the  lu^edful  ai)paratus  for  a  |)emianen1 
school. 

This  school  she  taught  with  success  for  three  years.     At  th< 
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end  of  that  time  learning  that  the  health  of  her  father,  then 
eighty-tliree  years  of  age,  was  rapidly  declining,  and  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  die  without  seeing  her,  she  disposed  of  the  property 
and  "good-will''  of  her  school,  and  as  soon  as  possible  bade  adieu 
to  Costa  Rica.  She  reached  home  on  the  1st  of  June,  1857, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years.  Her  father,  however,  sur- 
vived for  several  months. 

Her  health  which  had  greatly  improved  during  her  stay  in  the 
aalubrious  climate  of  San  Jose,  where  the  temperature  ranges  at 
about  70°  Fahrenheit  the  entire  year,  again  yielded  before  the  frosty 
rigors  of  a  winter  in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  and  for  a  long  time  she 
wag  forced  to  lead  a  very  secluded  life.  She  devoted  herself  to 
Ruling,  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  Grerman  languages,  and 
to  teadiing  the  Spanish,  of  which  she  had  become  mistress  during 
her  residence  in  Costa  Rica. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  she  went  to  East  Cambridge,  where  she 
oUained  the  situation  of  translator  for  the  New  England  Glass 
Oompany,  translating  commercial  letters  from  English  to  Spanish, 
or  from  Spanish  to  English  as  occasion  required. 

Tliis  she  would  undoubtedly  have  found  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able occupation,  but  the  boom  of  tlic  first  gun  fired  at  Sumter 
wpon  the  old  flag  stirred  to  a  strange  restlessness  the  spirit  of  the 
gnmddaughter  of  one  who  starve<l  to  death  on  board  the  British 
Prison  Ship  Jersey,  during  the  revolution.  She  felt  the  earnest 
desire,  but  saw  not  the  way  to  personal  action,  until  the  first 
disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  prompted  her  to  immediate  effort. 

She  wrote  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Palmer,  Surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Maine  Volunteers,  an  old  and  valued  friend,  to  offer  her  servicers 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  His  reply  was  (juaint  and 
^^Iwflacteristic.  "  There  is  no  law  at  this  end  of  the  route,  to  i)re- 
vent  your  coming;  but  the  law  of  humanity  requires  your  imme- 
diate presence." 

As  soon  as  possible  she  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  on  the 
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Irtt  of  September,  1861,  oommeiioed  her  services  as  nofse 
hospital  of  the  Fifth  Maiue  Regiment. 

The  regiment  had  been  enlisted  to  a  great  extent  fro 
vicinity  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  where,  as  we  have  said,  ah 
taught  for  several  years,  and  among  the  soldiers  both  ak 
well  were  a  nunil>er  of  her  old  pupils. 

The  morning  atler  her  arrival,  Dr.  Palmer  called  at  ha 
and  invited  her  to  accompany  him  through  the  hospital 
Tlit^rc  were  four  of  these,  filled  with  fever  cases,  the  vesi 
expasure  and  hanlship  at  and  after  the  liattle  of  Bull  Una 

In  the  8e(X)nd  tedt,  were  a  number  of  patients  delirioni 
the  fever,  whom  the  surgeon  proposed  to  send  to  Alexand 
the  Greneral  Hospital.  To  one  of  these  she  spoke  kindly,  i 
if  he  would  like  to  have  anything;  with  a  wild  look,  an 
dently  imj>ressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  be  a: 
on  a  long  journey,  he  replied,  "I  would  like  to  see  my  i 
and  jsisters  before  I  go  home."  Miss  Bradley  was  much  a 
by  his  c»arm»stn(?ss,  and  seeing  that  his  recover}'  was  imprc 
begged  Dr.  Palmer  to  let  her  earti  for  him  for  his  motht 
sisters'  sake,  until  he  went  to  his  last  home.  He  consents 
she  soon  installed  herself  as  nurse  of  most  of  the  fever 
several  of  them  her  old  pupils.  From  morning  till  nigl 
wius  constantly  employed  in  ministering  to  these  poor  fello\i 
her  skill  in  nursing  was  often  of  more  service  to  them  than 
cine. 

Colonel  Oliver  O.  Howard,  the  present  Major-Genera 
Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  had  been  up  to  the « 
KSepteml)er,  1861,  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Regimei 
at  that  time  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  ai 
Palmer  was  advanced  to  the  jxxst  of  brigade  surgeon,  whL 
Brickett  succeeded  to  the  surgeoncy  of  the  Fifth  Kegiment 

By  dint  of  energy,  tact  and  mtuiagement,  Miss  Bradle 
brought  the  hospital  into  fine  condition,  having  received  cot 
friends  in  Maine,  and  supplies  of  delicacies  and  hospital  d* 
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finom  the  Sanitary  Commissiou.     General  Slocum,  the  new  brigade 
ooxnmander,  early  in  October  made  his  timt  round  of  ins})ection 
Qf£  the  r^mental  hospitals  of  the  brigade.     He  found  Dr.  Brick- 
etfs  &r  better  arranged  and  supplied  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
inquired  why  it  was  so.     Dr.  Brickett  answered  that  they  had  a 
lilaiiie  woman  who  understood  the  care  of  the  sick,  to  take  char^^ 
of  the  hoepitaly  and  that  she  had  drawn  supplies  from  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,     (xeneral  Slocum  declared  that  he  could  have 
no  partiality  in  his  brigade,  and  proposed  to  take  two  large  build- 
ings, the  Powell  House  and  the  Octjigon  House,  as  hospitals,  and 
•  iMtal  Miss  Bradley  as  lady  superintendent  of  the  Brigjulo  Has- 
piliiL    This  was  done  forthwith,  and  with  further  aid  from  the 
Sinitary  Commission,  as  the  Mediciil  Bureau  had  not  yet  made 
«ny  arrangement  for  brigade  ho6|)itals,  Miss  Bradley  assistcxi  by 
Ae  nalous  detailed  nurses  from  the  brigade  soon  gave  these  two 
IwHHeB  a  decided  "  home"  appearance.     The  two  buildings  would 
Commodate  about  seventy-five  patients,  and  were  soon  filled. 
Miaj  Bradley  took  a  personal  interest  in  each  case,  as  if  they  were 
Wown  brothers,  and  by  dint  of  skilful  nursing  raised  many  of 
^l^an  from  the  grasp  of  death. 

A  journal  which  she  kept  of  her  most  serious  eases,  illustrates 
^  forcibly  her  deep  interest  and  regard  for  all  "  her  dear  boys" 
•^she  called  them.  She  would  not  give  them  up,  even  when  the 
*Wgeon  pronounced  their  cases  hoj)eless,  and  though  she  could 
Dot  always  save  them  from  death,  she  undoubtedly  prolonged  life 
in  many  instances  by  her  assiduous  nursing. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1862,  Centreville,  Virginia,  having 
"Ctti  evacuated  by  the  rt^bels,  the  brigade  to  which  Miss  Bradley 
^  attached  were  ordered  to  occupy  it,  and  five  days  later  the 
Wgade  Hospital  was  broken  up  and  the  patients  distributed,  part 
to  Alexandria^  and  part  to  Fairfax  Seminary  General  Hosj)ital. 
In  the  early  part  of  April  Miss  Bradley  moved  with  the  division 
to  Warrenton  Junction,  and  after  a  week's  stay  in  and  about 
^IikQasaaa  the  order  came  to  return  to  Alexandria  and  embark  ibr 
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Yorktown.  Returning  to  Washington^  she  now  ofiered  ha  sO" 
vices  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  im 
simimoncd  by  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Obngtead, 
tlie  energetic  and  efficient  Secretary  of  the  (Commission,  to  comeift 
once  to  Yorktown.  On  the  6th  of  May  she  reached  Fortren 
Monroe,  and  on  the  7th  was  assigned  to  the  Ocean  Queen  as  ladjr 
sui)erintendent.  We  shall  give  some  account  of  her  labors  here 
when  we  come  to  spc^k  of  the  Hospital  Transjwrt  service,  Suflke 
it  to  say,  in  this  place  that  her  services  which  were  very  arduoiu^ 
were  continued  either  on  the  hospital  ships  or  on  the  shore  until 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  left  the  Peninsula  for  Acquia  Creek  and 
Alexandria,  and  that  in  several  instances  her  kindness  to  wounded 
relxJ  officers  and  soldiers,  led  them  to  abandon  the  rebel  service 
and  become  hearty,  loyal  Union  men.  She  accompanied  the  flig 
of  tru(.*e  l)oat  three  times,  when  the  Union  wounded  were  cxchan}^ 
and  witnc^s&ed  some  painful  scenes,  though  the  rebel  authorite 
had  not  then  begun  to  treat  our  prisoners  with  such  cruelty  as 
tlicy  did  later  in  the  war.  Early  in  August  she  accompanied  die 
sick  and  wounded  men  on  the  steamers  from  Harrison's  Landing 
to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  distributed  among  the  hospitals 
I  hiring  all  this  perioil  of  hosi)ital  transiK)rt  service,  she  had  had 
the  assistance  of  that  noble,  faithful,  w^orker  Miss  Annie  Edie- 
ridgt?,  the  "  Gentle  Annie"  of  the  Third  Mic^higan  regiment^  of 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  place.  For  a  few 
(lays,  after  the  transfer  of  the  troo|)s  to  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, Miss  Bradley  remained  unocc^upied,  and  endeavored  by  rest 
and  quiet  to  recover  her  health,  which  had  l>een  nmch  impaired 
l)y  her  severe  labors. 

A  place  was,  however,  in  preparation  for  her,  which,  while  it 
would  bring  her  lass  constantly  in  contact  with  the  fearful  wounds 
and  terrible  sufferings  of  the  soldi(^rs  in  the  field,  would  require 
more  administrative  ability  and  higher  business  qualities  than  she 
had  yet  been  called  to  exercise. 

The  Simitary  Commission  in  their  desire  to  do  what  they  oonld 
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for  the  soldier,  had  planned  the  establishment  of  a  Home  at 
Washington^  where  the  private  soldier  eoiild  go  and  remain  for  a 
few  days  while  awaituig  onlors,  without  being  the  prey  of  the 
onprindpled  villains  who  neglcotcKl  no  'opi)ortunity  of  fleeeing 
way  man  connected  with  the  army,  whom  they  could  entice  into 
thordens;  where  those  who  were  recovering  from  serioiLs  illness 
or  wounds  could  receive  the  care  and  attention  they  needed ; 
where  their  clothing  often  travel-staineil  and  burdened  with  the 
"Sacred  Soil  of  Virginia,"  could  be  exchangeil  for  new,  and  the 
oU  washed,  cleansed  and  repaired.  It  was  desirable  tliat  this 
Home  should  be  invested  witli  a  "home"  stsj)W!t;  that  books,  news- 
ptpers  and  music  should  be  provided,  as  well  as  wholesome  and 
ittnctive  food,  and  that  the  presence  of  woman  and  her  kindly 
wd  gentle  ministrations,  should  exert  what  influence  they  might 
to  recall  vividly  to  tlie  soldier  the  home  he  had  left  in  a  distant 
itste,  and  to  quicken  its  power  of  influencing  him  to  higher  and 
purer  conduct,  and  more  earnest  valor,  to  preserve  the  institutions 
vhich  had  made  that  home  what  it  was. 

Rev.  F.  N.  Knapp,  the  ^Vssistant  Seerotar}*  of  the  C^om mission, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  establishing  this  Home,  had  had 
•opportunity  of  observing  Miss  Bradley's  ex(»cMitive  ability  in  the 
Hofjpital  TransjK)rt  Service,  as  w(^ll  as  in  the  nianag(»ment  of  a 
fegade  hospital,  and  he  selected  her  at  once,  to  take  charge  of 
tbe  Home,  arrange  all  its  details,  and  act  as  its  Matron.  She 
luoepted  the  l^ost,  and  performed  its  duties  admirably,  acconimo- 
iting  at  times  a  hun<lred  and  twenty  at  oncv,  and  by  her  neat- 
nwa,  good  order  and  cheerful  tact,  dispensing  hai)piness  among 
those  who,  poor  fellows,  had  hitherto  found  little  to  chc^or  them. 

But  her  active  and  enei^^tic  nature  was  not  satisfied  with  her 
'wkat  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Her  leisun?  hours,  (and  with  her 
prompt  business  habits,  she  six'un»d  some  of  these  every  day), 
were  consecrate<l  to  visiting  the  ninnerous  hospitals  in  and  around 
Washington,  and  if  she  found  the  surgiv)ns  or  assistant  surgeons 
'"^igeut  and  inattentive,  they  were  promptly  reported  to  the 
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medical  director.  The  condition  of  the  hospitals  in  the  dty  n 
however^  much  better  than  that  of  the  hospitals  and  oonvalesc 
camps  over  the  river,  in  Virginia.  A  visit  which  she  inad> 
one  of  these,  significantly  named  by  the  soldiers,  ''Camp  Muei 
in  September,  1862,  revealed  to  her,  wretchedness,  sufiieiing 
neglect,  such  as  she  had  not  before  witnessed ;  and  she  piom 
secured  from  the  Sanitary  Commission  such  supplies  as  i 
needed,  and  in  her  frequent  visits  there  for  the  next  three  nu» 
distributed  them  with  her  own  hands,  while  she  enoouraged 
promoted  such  changes  in  the  management  and  arrangement 
tlio  camp  as  gristly  improved  its  condition. 

This  "  Camp  Misery  "  was  the  original  Camp  of  Distribul 
to  which  were  sent,  1st,  men  discharged  from  all  the  hosp 
about  Washington,  as  well  as  the  regimental,  brigade,  divi 
and  post  hospitals,  as  convalescent,  or  as  unfit  for  duty,  prcf 
tory  to  their  final  dis^chargo  from  the  army ;  2d,  i 
deserters,  recaptured  and  (collected  here  prejmratory  to 
warded  to  their  regiments ;  3d,  new  recruits  awaiting  ordei 
join  regiments  in  the  field.  Numerous  attempts  had  been  i 
to  improve  the  wndition  of  this  camp,  but  owing  to  the  s 
numlK?r  and  inelficioney  of  the  officers  detailed  to  the  comm 
it  had  constantly  grown  worse.  The  convalescents,  numbc 
nine  or  ten  thousiind,  wor*  UnlgtHl,  in  the  depth  of  a  very  s( 
winter,  in  wedge  and  Sibley  tents,  without  floors,  with  no  fin 
means  of  making  any,  amid  dei»p  mud  or  frozen  clods,  and 
very  poorly  sui)plicd  with  clothing,  and  many  of  them  vrit 
blankets.  Under  such  circumstiuit^js,  it  was  not  to  be  exp< 
that  their  health  could  improve.  The  stragglers  and  deaei 
and  the  new  recruits  were  even  worse  off  than  the  conv 
cents.  The  assisbint  surgeon  and  his  acting  assistants,  up  U 
last  of  October,  1862,  were  too  inexiKTienced  to  be  competen 
their  duties. 

In  December,  1862,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Grovemmen 
the  construction  of  a  new  Rendezvous  of  Distribution,  at  a  ] 
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near  Fort  Barnard,  Virginia,  on  the  Loudon  and  HompHliire 
Bailroad,  the  erection  of  new  and  more  comfortable  barracks,  and 
the  removal  of  the  men  from  the  old  camp  to  it.  The  barracks 
ht  the  convalescents  were  fifty  in  number  and  intended  for  the 
looommodation  of  one  hundred  men  each,  and  they  were  com- 
pleted in  February,  1863,  and  the  new  regulations  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  and  efficient  officers,  greatly  improved  the 
OQodition  of  the  Rendezvous. 

In  December,  1862,  while  the  men  were  yet  in  Camp  Misery, 
Mi«  Bradley  was  sent  there  as  the  Special  Brclief  Agent  of  the 
Sttitary  Conmiission,  and  took  up  her  quarters  there.     As  we 
have  said  the  condition  of  the  men  was  deplorable.     She  ar- 
rived on  the  1 7th  of  December,  and  after  setting  up  her  tents, 
•fid  arranging  her  little  hospital,  cook-room,  store-room,  wash- 
*^m,  bath-room,  and  office,  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve  the  men 
•ftOKt  effectually,  she  passed  round  with  the  officers,  as  the  men 
^ere  drawn  up  in  line  for  inspection,  and  supplied  seventy-five 
*>ien  with  woollen  shirts,  giving  only  to  the  very  needy.     In 
«er  hospital  tents  she  soon  had  forty  patients,  all  of  th(»m  men 
^ho  had  been  discharged  fi'om  the  hospitals  as  well ;  these  were 
^aahed,  supplied  with  clean  clothing,  warmed,  fed  and  nursed. 
Others  had  discharge  papers  awaiting  them,  but  were  too  feeble 
to  stand  in  the  cold  and  wet  till  their  turn  came.     She  ol)tainod 
them  for  them,  and  sent  the  poor  invalids  to  the  Soldiers'  Home 
in  Washuigton,  en  route  for  their  own  homes.     From  May  1st  to 
December  31st,  1863,  she  conveyed  more  than  two  thousand  dis- 
Aargtd  soldiers  from  the  Rendezvous  of  Distribution  to  the 
Commission's  Lodges  at  Washington ;  most  of  them  men  suffer- 
ing from  incurable  disease,  and  who  but  for  her  kind  ministrations 
lanst  most  of  them  have  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  their 
homes.    In  four  months  after  she  commenced  her  work  she  had 
™din  her  little  hospital  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  of  whom 
fifteen  died.     For  these  patients  as  well  as  for  other  invalids  wlio 
^'^  unab  e  to  write  she  wrote  letters  to  their  finends,  and  to  the 
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irieuds  of  the  dead  she  .«^;nt  full  accounts  of  the  last  houn< 
their  lost  ones.  The  discharged  men,  and  many  of  those  wl 
were  on  record  unjustly  as  dest»rters,  through  some  informality 
their  pajx^rs,  often  found  great  ditSculty  in  obtaining  their  p 
and  sometimes  could  not  asctTtain  satisiactorily  how  muoh  i 
due  them,  in  cM^nscquence  of  errors  on  the  part  of  the  regimeD 
or  company  c^ffiwi's.  Miss  Bradley  >vas  indefatigable  in  1 
efforts  to  sctMin:  the  correction  of  these  pa[>ers,  and  the  pron 
payment  of  the  amounts  due  to  these  jxwr  men,  many  of  who 
but  for  her  exertion,  would  have  suffi-riHl  on  their  arrival  at  th 
distant  homes.  Between  May  1st  and  Dtxtnnber  31st,  1863)1 
procured  the  reinstatement  of  one  hundn?d  and  fifty  soldiers  i 
had  been  droppe<l  from  their  muster  rolls  unjustly  as  deserte 
and  securtMl  their  anvars  of  pay  to  them,  amounting  in  aD 
nearly  cijj^ht  thousiuul  dollars. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  18<)4,  the  wnvalescents  were, 
general  orders  from  the  War  Dcpjirtment,  removed  to"  the  geM 
hospitals  in  and  about  AVasliinjxton,  and  the  name  changed  ft 
Camp  Distribution  to  Hi-inlczvous  of  Distribution,  and  onlystr 
glcrs  and  deserters,  and  the  rc<*ruits  awaiting  onlers,  or  other  D 
lit  for  duty  were  tt)  W  allowed  there.  For  nwirly  two  moD 
Miss  Bradley  was  (f)nfintHl  to  her  quarters  by  severe  illness, 
her  recover}'  she  pusIrhI  ibrward  an  enterprise  on  M'liich  she 
set  her  heart,  of  i»stal)lishing  a  wwkly  pajH-T  at  the  Kendezv< 
to  be  callcil  '*  Tlu*  Soldiers'  Journal,"  which  should  be  a  med 
of  contributions  from  all  the  more  intelligent  soldiers  in  theca 
and  the  i)r(»lits  from  which  (if  any  aaTued),  should  be  devote 
the  relief  of  the  children  of  decvased  soldiers.  On  the  17tl 
February  the  first  number  of  "The  Soldiers'  Journal"  appea 
a  quarto  sheet  of  eight  pagt»s ;  it  was  conducted  with  consider 
ability  and  was  continued  till  the  bn»aking  upof  theEendezvous 
hospital,  August  '22, 1 86o,  just  a  ywir  and  a  half.  The  profits  oi 
pai)er  were  twenty-one  hundnnl  and  fifty-five  dollai-s  and  seve 
five  cents,  beside  the  value  of  the  printing-press  and  matei 
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ufaich  amount  wns  held  for  the  benefit  of  orplians  »f  soldiers  who 
bi  been  connceted  with  tlie  eamp^  aud  wui>  increased  by  contri- 
botioDS  from  other  sources.  Miss  Bradley,  though  the  propri(^tor, 
iH  not  for  any  considerable  period  the  avowed  editor  of  the 
jsfetf  Mr.  R.  A.  Caasidy,  and  subwqiicntly  ilr.  Thomas  V. 
Cooper,  acting  in  that  capacity,  but  she  was  a  lai*ge  contributor  to 
ilB  columns,  and  her  poetical  contributions  which  appeared  in 
lifflost  every  uunilx)r,  indicated  deep  emotional  sensibilities,  and 
eoDsiderable  poetic  talent.  Aside  from  its  interesting  reading 
matter,  the  Journal  gave  instructions  to  the  soldiei's  in  relation  to 
the  procurement  of  die  pay  and  clothing  to  wliich  they  were  enti- 
tW;  the  requisites  demanded  by  the  government  for  the  granting 
of  fbrloughs ;  aud  the  method  of  procuring  prompt  settlement  of 
tbeir  accounts  w^ith  the  government  without  the  interference  of 
daim  agent6.  During  tlie  greater  part  of  18()4,  and  in  1865,  until 
the  hospital  was  closed,  Mi.ss  Bradley,  in  addition  to  Jier  other 
duties^  was  Sujxjrintendent  of  Special  Diet  to  the  Augur  General 
BoBpital,  and  received  and  forwarded  from  the  soIdii*i\s  to  their 
friends,  about  forty-nine  hundred  and  twent}'-five  dollars. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Rendezvous  of  Distribution 
*»e  not  forgetful  of  the  unwearied  laboi-s  of  Miss  Bradley  for 
their  benefit.  On  the  22(1  of  February,  1864,  she  was  [)resented 
with  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain,  the  gift  of  the  oilicers  and 
private  soldiers  of  Camp  Convalescent,  then  just  broken  uj).  The 
gift  was  acrcompanied  with  a  very  appropriate  adihvss  from  the 
chaplain  of  the  camp.  Rev.  William  J.  Potter.  She  succeeded  in 
vi&ning  the  regard  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  she  was  asso- 
dated.  When,  in  August,  1865,  she  retired  from  the  service  of  The 
Sanitary  Commission,  its  secretary,  John  S.  Blatchford,  Esq.,  ad- 
AttBed  her  in  a  letter  expressive  of  the  high  sense  the  Commission 
entertained  of  her  labors,  and  the  great  good  she  had  acxK>mplished, 
•nd  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission  forwarded  her  a  check  as 
fcf  aalaty  for  so  much  of  the  year  1865  as  was  pjissed,  to  enable  her 
to  take  tlie  rest  and  relaxation  from  continuous  labor  which  she 
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60  gr^itly  needed.  In  person  Miss  Bradley  is  small,  erect,  wm. 
possesse:«  an  interesting  and  attractive  face,  thoughtful,  and  givin. 
evidence  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  of  executive  abilitg 
energy  and  })ers?everance.  Her  manners  are  easy,  graoefiil  vt 
winning,  and  she  evinces  in  a  imirketl  degree  the  possession  a 
that  not  easily  descrilxxl  talent,  of  which  our  record  fornifllM 
numerous  examples,  which  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfist  Tab! 
calls  "  lacultv." 
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ROMANTIC  interest  encircles  the  career  of  this  bril- 
liant and  estimable  lady,  which  is  saddened  by  her 
early  doom,  and  the  grief  of  her  young  husband 
bereaved  before  Peace  had  brought  him  that  quiet 
domestic  felicity  for  which  he  doubtless  longed. 

Arabella  Griflfith  was  born  in  Soniervillc,  New  Jersey,  but  was 
brought  up  and  educated  under  the  care  of  Miss  Eliza  Wallace' 
of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  relative  upon  Iut  fsither's 
®icle.  As  she  grew  up  she  developed  remarkable  powers.  Those 
'^^lo  knew  her  well,  both  as  relatives  and  in  the  social  circle, 
*peak  of  her  warm  heart,  her  untiring  energy,  her  brilliant  con- 
"^CRational  i)owers,  and  the  beauty  and  delicjiey  of  thought  which 
*>f^ked  her  contributions  to  the  press.  By  all  who  knew  her  she 
"^as  regarded  as  a  remarkable  woman. 

That  she  was  an  ardent  patriot,  in  nion»  than  words,  who  am 
wubt?  She  sealed  her  devotion  to  her  country's  c^use  by  the 
^ubUmest  sacrifices  of  which  woman  is  c«j)abh^ — sacrifices  in  which 
*«e  never  faltered  even  in  the  presence  of  death  itself. 

Arabella  Griffith  was  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  the  brilliant 
*wtoe  of  a  large  and  admiring  circle.  *Francis  C.  Barlow  was  a 
'*8iiig  young  lawyer  with  a  noble  ftiturc  opening  before  him. 
These  two  were  about  to  unite  their  destinies  in  the  marriage  rela- 
ti«u 

Into  the  midst  of  their  joyful  antici])atjons,  came  the  ei»hocs  of 
we  first  shot  fired  by  ivbellion.     The  country  spmng  to  arms 
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'.ifi'iM  .ifii'iMiii  •/(    v.'irl- ,  :iii«l  ;:rKxl  jmjporlioiiiite.  Until  tfafe 

'■  il    Ot    ill'     litili  I     jifltt    fj*    Aiivl|-t. 

•  '  "o  ..H.»,  mjIi  :)ifiii  v|,:ii^.  for  n.-^t.  «hf  rejoined  herhv 
ii>  !(>•  !<•  Ill  iJMitit}/  iIm  iaiii|)ai;rii  ju  Maryland,  but  wnohVJi 
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go  north  upon  business,  and  was  detained  and  unable  to  return 
until  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Antictam. 

She  found  her  husband  badly  wounded,  and  of  course  her  first 
efibrts  were  for  him.  She  nursed  him  tenderly  and  unremittingly, 
giving  such  assistance  as  ^vas  jKesible  in  her  rare  leisure  to  tlie 
other  wounded.  We  cannot  doubt  that  even  then  she  was  very 
useful,  and  with  her  accustomed  energy  and  activity,  made  these 
spare  moments  of  great  avail. 

General  Barlow  was  unfit  for  further  service  until  the  following 
spring.  His  wife  remained  in  attendance  upon  him  through  the 
winter  of  1862-3,  and  in  the  sj)ring  accompanied  him  to  the 
field,  and  made  the  campaign  with  him  from  Falmouth  to  Gettys- 
burg. 

At  this  battle  her  husband  was  agjiin  severely  wounded.  He 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  it  was  only  by  great  effort  and 
iiTp  that  she  was  able  to  have  him  removed  within  our  own. 
ntniiiuied  here,  taking  care  of  him,  and  of  the  other  wounded, 
ng  the  ^hieadful  days  that  followed,  during  which  the  suffer- 
of  the  \v'ounded  from  the  intense  heat,  and  the  scarcity  of 
lical  mu\  other  supplies  were  almost  incredible,  and  altogether 
i<les<*rihahle.  It  was  after  this  battle  that  the  efficient  aid,  and 
the  generous  supplias  afforded  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  and 
its  agents,  were  so  conspicuous,  and  the  results  of  this  beneficent 
organization  in  the  saving  of  life  and  suffering  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  than  on  any  other  occasion.  Mrs.  Barlow,  asiclc  from 
her  own  special  and  absorbing  interest  in  her  husband's  case, 
found  time  to  demonstrate  that  she  had  imbibed  its  true  spirit. 
Again,  through  a  long  slow  period  of  convalescence  she  watched 
her  husband,  but  the  spring  of  1864  found  her  in  the  field 
for  the  exigencies  of  Grant's  successful  campaign  of  that 

Mines  she  was  with  General  Barlow  in  tlie  trenches  before 

mg,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  fearful  battles  of  the  Wilder- 

I  the  others  which  followed  in  such  a\vfully  bewildering 
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Hucx-session,  she  was  to  be  tbuiid  at  the  place  these  foreshadows^ 
events  told  that  she  wjis  most  iH^nled.  At  Belle  Plain,  at  Frt^  ^' 
^ieksburg,  and  at  White  IIous<j,  she  wtvs  to  Ixj  found  as  ev  ^^ 
actively  working  for  th(i  siek  au<i  wouudwl.  A  friend  and  fi^^^' 
low-laborer  descriln^s  \wr  work  as  peculiar,  and  fitting  admirab.  ^•v 
into  the  more  exclusive  hosjiital  work  of  the  majority  of  tiK-  -"* 
women  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  soldiei -*"''*• 
Her  great  activity  and  inexhaustible  energy  showed  themselv^ 
in  a  sort  of  roving  work,  in  seizing  upon  and  gathering  up  su( 
things  as  her  quick  eye  siiw  were  nccjded.  "We  called  her  'th 
Raider,'  "  says  this  friend,  who  was  aim  a  warm  admirer. 
Fredericksburg  she  had  in  some  way  gained  possession  of 
wretchcd-hH)king  pony,  ainl  a  small  ciu't  or  farmer's  wagon,  witl 
which  she  was  continually  on  the  move,  <lriving  about  to\vn  o 
«3untry  in  search  of  such  provisions  or  other  articles  as  w( 
needwl  for  the  sick  and  wouuiKkI.  The  surgeon  iii  char^  had 
on  one  occasion  assigned  her  th(^  task  of  preparing  a  buildiug> 
which  had  l)ei*n  tiikcn  lor  a  hospital,  for  a  large  number  of 
wounded  who  were  exjxH^ted  almost  immrdiately.  I  went  with 
my  daughter  to  the  building.  It  was  empty,  containing  not  the 
slightest  furniture  or  prcpamtion  for  the  sufferers,  save  a  large 
number  of  bc^l-sacks,  without  straw  or  other  uiaterial  to  fill 
them. 

"On  requisition  a  quantity  of  straw  was  obtained,  but  not 
nearly  enough  for  the  expcn^ted  need,  and  we  were  standing  in  a 
kind  of  nuite  des])air,  considering  if  it  were  indeed  possible  to 
swiure  any  comfort  for  the  i>oor  fellows  exiHjcted,  when  Mre. 
Barlow  came  in.  ^I'll  iind  som<»  more  straw,'  was  her  cheerful 
reply,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  urging  her  tired  beast 
toward  another  part  of  the  town  where  she  remembered  having 
seen  a  bahi  of  the  desired  article  earlier  in  the  day.  Half  an 
hour  afterward  the  stmw  had  Imh^u  c»onfis«itcd,  loaded  upon  the 
little  wagon  by  willing  hands,  and  brou«>:ht  to  the  hospital.  She 
tlien  lieliHHl  to  fill  and  arrange  th(*  sacks,  and  afterwards  drove 
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about  the  town  in  search  of  articles,  which,  by  the  time  the  am- 
balanocs  brought  in  their  freight  of  misery  and  pain,  had  served 
to  famish  the  place  with  some  means  of  aIlevi.ition.'^ 

Through  all  these  awful  days  she  labored  on  unceasingly. 
Her  health  became  somewhat  impaired,  but  she  i)ai<l  no  heed  t4) 
6ie  warning.  Her  thoughts  were  not  for  herself,  her  cares  not 
fcrher  own  sufferings.  Earlier  attention  to  her  own  condition 
might  perhaps,  have  arrested  the  threatening  symptoms,  but  she 
was  destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  lay  down  the 
beautiful  life  ui>on  which  so  many  hopes  clung,  her  last  sacrifice 
njKm  the  altar  of  her  country.  The  extracts  which  we  app(»nd 
deecribe  better  the  closing  scenes  of  her  life  than  we  can.  The 
fat  is  taken  from  the  Sanitan/  Chmmission  Bulletin,  of  August 
15, 1864,  and  we  copy  also  the  beautiful  tribute  to  th(i  memory 
of  the  departed  Contributed  by  Dr.  Fnincis  Lieber,  of  Columbia 
Odlege,  to  the  New  York  Evening  Pod.  The  briefer  extract  is 
ftwn  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
ffemWof  July  3l8t,  1864. 

"Died  at  Washington,  July  27,  1864,  Mrs.  AraWla  Griffith 
Bariow,  wife  of  Brigadier-Genenil  Francis  C.  Barlow,  of  fovcT 
wntracted  while  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  the  Army 
rfthe  Potomac  at  the  front. 

"With  the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign  she  heoanic 
rttacbed  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  ent^Tcnl  upon  her 
sphere  of  active  work  during  the  pressing  nw*essitA'  for  willing 
bands  and  earnest  hearts,  at  Fredericksburg.  Tlie  zeal,  the 
•ctivity,  the  ardent  loyalty  and  the  sciornful  indignation  for  everj*- 
^iuQg  disloyal  she  then  display wl,  wni  never  Ixi  forgotten  by  those 
^IwBe  fortune  it  was  to  be  with  her  on  that  occasion.  Ever 
^•tehful  of  the  nece«»sities  of  that  trying  time,  her  mind,  fruitful 
^leaoupces,  was  always  busy  in  devising  mcjins  to  alleviate  the 
^■oomforts  of  the  woundwl,  attendant  ujwn.so  vast  a  campaign 
^Mun  the  enemy's  country',  and  her  hand  was  always  ready  to 
^'y  out  the  devices  of  her  mind. 
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''Many  a  fractured  limb  rested  u]>on  a  mattress  improvised 
from  matorials  sought  out  and  brouglit  together  from  no  one 
knew  where  but  tlie  earne^^t  sym])athizing  woman  who  is  now 
no  more. 

"  At  Fredericksburg  she  liil)on»cl  with  all  her  heart  and  mind. 
The  sound  of  battle  in  which  her  huslmnd  was  engageil,  floating 
back  from  Chancelloi-sville,  stinuihit<»d  her  to  constant  exertions. 
She  faltered  not  an  instant.  Remaining  till  all  the  wounded 
had  Ikhmi  removed  from  Fn»<leritrksburg,  she  left  with  the  last 
hospital  tran.s{)ort  for  Port  Royal,  where  she  again  aided  in  the 
care  of  the  woundeil,  as  they  wer(»  brought  in  at  that  point. 
From  thence  she  went  to  White  House,  on  one  of  the  steamers 
then  in  the  service*  of  the  (.'onnnission,  and  immediately  going  to 
the  front,  labonnl  there  in  the  hosjiitals,  after  the  battle  of  Cold 
IIarlK)r.  From  Wliite  Housij  siie  jxissetl  to  City  Point,  and 
arrivcKl  before  the  battles  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Going  directly 
to  tlie  fnnit,  she  lal)ort'fl  tlirre  with  tlie  siime  energy  and  devotion 
she  had  shown  at  Fn^U'riciksburg  and  White  House. 

"Of  strong  < constitution,  she  felt  capable  of  enduring  all  things 
fi>r  the  cause  siie  loved;  but  h»ng-<.M)ntinued  toil,  anxiety  and 
privation  [>r<'parcd  her  system  ibr  the  a})pix>aeh  of  fever,  which 
ev(»ntually  siu/ed  upon  her. 

"  Yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  frii-uds  she  immediately  returned 
to  Washington,  wheiv,  after  a  serious  illness  of  scn'cnil  weeks,  she, 
w^hen  apparently  convalesi-ing,  relapsed,  and  fiJl  another  martjT 
to  a  love  of  (U)untry." 

Dr.  Liei)er  s;iys:  "Mi's.  lJiu*low,  (Arabella  Grifiith  before  she 
married),  was  a  highly  cultivate*!  huly,  full  of  life,  spirit,  activity 
and  charity. 

"Gt.'neral  IJarlow  enten^tl  as  private  one  of  our  Xew  York 
volunteer  regiments  at  the  b<iginning  of  the  war.  The  evening 
before  he  left  New  York  tor  Witsliington  with  his  regiment,  they 
were  married  in  the  EpistH)j>al  Church  in  I^iayette  Place. 
Barlow  rose,  and  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  made  tlie  Peninsular 
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campaign  under  General  McClellan.  He  was  tsvice  severely 
voonded,  the  last  time  at  Antietani.  Since  then  we  have  always 
read  his  name  most  honorably  mentioned,  whenever  Major- 
Geuend  Hancock's  Corps  was  spoken  of.  Mrs.  Barlow  in  the 
meantime  entered  the  Sanitary  service.  In  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  worked  hard  and  nobly, 
dott  to  the  battle-field,  as  close  indeed  as  they  were  permitted  to 
do.  When  her  husband  was  wounded  she  attended,  of  course, 
upon  him.  In  the  present  campaij^n  of  General  Grant  she  ha^ 
been  at  Belle  Plain,  White  House,  and  everywhere  where  our 
good  Sanitary  Commission  has  comforted  the  dyin<i:  ^i^d  rescued 
the  many  wounded  from  the  grave,  which  th(y  would  otherwise* 
have  found.  The  last  time  I  hejird  of  her  she  was  at  White 
House,  and  now  I  am  informed  tliat  she  died  of  fyphiis  fever  in 
Washington.  No  doubt  she  contracted  the  malignant  disease  in 
pofuming  her  hallowed  and  self-imp<)S(^d  duty  in  the  field. 

"Her  friends  will  mourn  at  the  removal  from  this  life  of  so 
noble  a  being.  All  of  us  are  the  poonT  for  her  Ioks  ;  but  our 
history  has  been  enriched  by  her  death.  Ijct  it  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  those  details  which,  like  single  pearls,  make  up 
the  precious  string  of  histor}-,  and  wliicli  a  patriot  rejoicc^s  to  con- 
toplate  and  to  transmit  like  inherited  jewels  to  the  rising  gene- 
rations. Let  us  remember  as  Aniorican  men  and  women,  that 
l»epe  we  behold  a  young  adviK*ate,  higlily  honored  for  his  talents 
hy  all  who  knew  him.  He  joins  the  citizen  anny  of  his  country 
8s  a  private,  rises  to  command,  is  wounded  again  and  again,  and 
fcuiid  again  and  again  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  or  division,  in 
the  fight  where  diK*ision  wntres.  And  here  is  his  bride — ^accom- 
plislied,  of  the  fairest  features,  lx*love<l  and  sought  for  iii  society 
"^vho  divests  hersc»lf  of  the  garments  oi*  fashion,  and  l>e<*omes 
^  assiduous  nurse  in  the  hospitiil  and  on  the  field,  shrinking 
^ni  no  sickening  sight,  and  fearing  no  typhus — that  dreadful 
^"^cmy,  which  in  war  follows  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death,  like 
we  fever-bearing  currents  of  air — until  she,  too,  is  laid  on  the 
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oouch  of  the  camp^  and  bidden  to  rest  from  her  weaiy  work,  an 
to  let  herself  be  led  ^y  the  angel  of  death  to  the  angel  of  111 
God  bless  her  memory  to  our  women,  our  men,  our  country. 

"  There  are  many  glories  of  a  righteous  war.  It  is  glorions 
fight  or  fall^  to  bleed  or  to  conquer,  for  so  great  and  good  a  can 
as  ours;  it  is  glorioiLS  to  go  to  the  field  in  order  to  help  and 
heal,  to  fan  the  fevered  soldier  and  to  comfort  the  bleeding  brothi 
and  thus  helping,  may  be  to  die  with  him  the  death  for  our  coa 
try.     Both  these  glories  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  bridal  pail 

The  Herald  corn«pondent,  writing  from  Petersburg,  July  3 
says: 

"Greneral  Miles  is  teniponirily  in  command  of  the  First  Divin 
during  the  absence  of  General  Barlow,  who  has  gone  home  fin 
few  days  for  the  purimse  of  burying  his  wife.  The  serious  1( 
which  the  gallant  young  general  and  an  extensive  circle  of  firien 
in  social  life  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Barlow,  is  large 
shared  by  the  soldiei's  of  this  army.  She  smoothed  the  dyii 
l>illow  of  many  patriotic  soldiers  before  she  received  the  summa 
t<.)  follow  them  hei'st^lf ;  and  many  a  surviving  hero  who  h 
languished  in  army  hosjMtals  will  tenderly  cherish  the  memory  ( 
her  saintly  ministrations  when  they  were  writhing  with  the  pa: 
of  wounds  rci-eived  in  battle  or  lost  in  the  delirium  of  consumii 
fevers." 

To  these  we  add  alsf)  the  cordial  testimony  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Rce 
one  of  her  associates,  at  City  Point,  in  his  recently  publish 
"Hospital  Life  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:" 

"Of  our  own  more  immeiliate  party,  Mre.  General  Barlow  "< 
the  only  one  wlio  died.  Her  exliausting  work  at  Fredericksbii 
where  the  largest  powers  of  administration  were  displayed,  J 
but  a  small  measui'e  of  vitiility  with  which  to  encounter  the  sev 
exposures  of  the  poisoned  swamps  of  the  Pamunky,  and  i 
malarious  districts  of  (^ity  Point.  Hert»,  in  the  open  field,  E 
toiled  with  Mr.  Marshall  and  Miss  Gilson,  under  the  scorch! 
sun,  with  no  shelter  from  the  pouring  rains,  with  no  thought  I 
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ftr  those  who  were  suffering  and  (lying  all  around  her.  On  the 
bittle-field  of  Petersburg,  hardly  out  of  range  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  night  witnessing  the  blazing  lines  of  fire  from  right  to  left, 
UDong  the  wounded,  with  her  sympathies  and  powers  of  both 
mind  and  body  strained  to  the  last  degree,  neither  conscious  that 
8h6  was  working  beyond  her  strength,  nor  realizing  the  extreme 
exhaostion  of  her  system,  she  fainted  at  her  work,  and  found, 
only  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  raging  fever  was  wasting  her 
Ufeaway.  It  was  strength  of  will  which  sustained  her  in  this 
intense  activity,  when  her  poor,  tired  body  was  trying  to  assert  its 
own  right  to  repose.  Yet  to  the  last,  her  sparkling  wit,  her 
killiaQt  intellect,  her  unfailing  good  humor,  lighted  up  our 
nooients  of  rest  and  recreation.  So  many  memories  of  her  bejiu- 
tifiil  constancy  and  self-sacrifice,  of  her  bright  and  genial  com- 
pnionship,  of  her  rich  and  glowing  sympathies,  of  her  warm  and 
Wing  nature,  ome  back  to  me,  that  I  feel  how  inadequate  would 
beany  tribute  I  could  pay  to  her  worth.^' 
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HE  Soutliwest  bore  rank  weeds  of  secession  and  treasc^^ 
spreading  poison  and  devastation  over  that  portion  €> 
our  fair  national  heritage.  But  from  the  same  soi 
amidst  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  followed  tl^ 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  there  spning  up  growths  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  whi(^h  bv  flowering  and  fruitage,  redeemed  tt*- 
land  from  the  curse  that  had  fallen  upon  it. 

Among  the  women  of  the  Southwest  have  occum^  instance 
of  the  most  devoti^l  loyalt}^,  the  mast  self-sacrificing  patriotisnc* 
They  have  suffen»d  de<'[)ly  and  worked  nobly,  and  their  efforts 
alone  have  b(»cn  sufliciont  to  show  that  no  part  of  our  fair  lanc 
was  irrecoverably  (looinixl  to  fall  beneath  the  ban  of  a  govern- 
ment opposed  to  frcHMloni,  truth,  and  proorcss. 

Prominent  among  these  noble  women,  is  Mrs.  Xellie  Marie 
Taylor,  of  New  OrU^ans,  whose  sufferings  claim  oin*  Avarmesl 
symj)athy,  and  whose*  work  our  highest  a<lmimti()n  and  gratitude- 
Mrs.  Taylor,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dewey,  was  born  in 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  in  the  year  1821,  of 
New  England  i)arenta<ije.  At  an  early  age  she  removed  with  her 
parents  to  the  West,  where,  as  she  says  of  herself,  she  "  grew  up 
among  the  Indians,"  and  perhaps,  by  hi.'r  Iree  life,  gained  some- 
thing of  the  lirniness  of  health  and  strength  of  character  and  pur- 
pose, which  have  brought  her  triumphantly  through  the  trials 
and  labors  of  the  past  four  years. 

She  married  early,  and  about  the  year  1847  removcnl  with  her 
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husband,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  her  two  children,  to  New  Orleans, 
wh€xe  she  has  since  resided.  Consequently  she  was  there  through 
die  entire  secession  movement,  during  which,  by  her  firm  and 
unswerving  loyalty,  she  contrived  to  render  herself  somewhat 
obnoxious  to  those  surrounding  her,  of  opposite  sentiments. 

Mrs.  Taylor  Mratched  anxiously  the  progress  of  the  movements 
which  preceded  the  outbreak,  and  fearlessly,  though  not  obtru- 
ttvely,  expressed  her  own  adverse  opinions.  At  this  time  her  eldest 
son  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  noble  and  promising  youth.  He 
was  importuned  by  his  friends  and  associates  to  join  some  one  of 
the  many  companies  then  forming,  but  as  he  was  about  to 
graduate  in  the  high  school,  he  and  his  family  made  that  an  ob- 

.  jecdon.    As  soon  as  he  graduated  a  lieutenancy  was  offered  him 

'  in  one  of  the  companies,  but  deferring  an  answer,  he  left  imme- 
diately for  a  college  in  the  interior.  Two  months  after  the 
ool%e  closed  its  doors,  and  the  students,  urged  by  the  faculty, 
almost  en-masae  entered  the  army.  Mrs.  Taylor,  to  remove  her 
^,  sent  him  at  once  to  the  north,  and  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that 
be  was  safe. 
Immediately  after  this  her  persecutions  commenced.     Her  hus- 

•  band  had  been  ill  for  more  than  two  years,  while  she  supported 
btt  fiunily  by  teaching,  being  principal  of  one  of  the  city  public 
schools.  One  day  she  was  called  from  his  bed-side  to  an  interview 
^th  one  of  the  Board  of  Directoi-s  of  the  schools. 

By  him  she  was  accused  (?)  of  Ix'ing  a  Unionist,  and  informed 
that  it  was  believed  that  she  had  sent  her  son  away  "  to  keep  him 
from  fighting  for  his  country."  Knowing  the  gentleman  to  be  a 
^rthern  man,  she  answered  freely,  saying  that  the  country  of 
berself  and  son  was  the  whole  countiy,  and  for  it  she  was  willing 
l^  should  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood,  but  not  to  divide  and  muti- 
late it,  would  she  consent  that  he  should  ever  endanger  himself. 

The  consequence  of  this  freedom  of  speech  was  her  dismissal 
from  her  situation  on  the  following  day.  With  her  husband  ill 
ttnto  death,  her  house  mortgaged,  her  means  of  livelihood  token 
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away,  hIm*  (^nld  only  look  iqion  the  future  with  dark  forebocEii| 
which  nothing  but  her  faith  in  God  and  the  jufitioe  of  her  qui 
wuld  suImIuc. 

A  sliort  time  at^c^r  a  mob  assembled  to  tear  down  her  hoofl 
She  stepped  out  to  n^nionstnite  with  them  against  pulling  don 
the  house  over  the  hejid  of  a  dying  man.  The  answer  wa 
"  Aliidam,  M'e  give  you  five  minutes  to  decMde  whether  you  are£ 
the  South  or  the  North.  Jf  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  deda 
yourselffbrtlie South, your  house  shall  remain;  if  for  the  Nort 
it  nuist  eome  down." 

Her  answer  was  mem'onible. 

"  Sir,  I  will  say  to  you  and  your  crowd,  and  to  the  Vforld 
you  choose  to  summon  it — I  am,  always  have  been,  and  cv 
shall  1)0,  for  the  Union.     Tear  my  house  down  if  you  chooeeP' 

Aw(m1  perhaps  by  h(»r  firmness,  and  unshrinking  devotion,  tl 
spokesman  of  the  mob  lookcnl  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment^  thu 
turning  to  the  cn>wd  muttered  something,  and  tliey  followed  hi 
away,  leaving  her  unmolested.  This  man  was  a  ren^ade  BobU 
Yankee. 

Such  was  her  love  for  the  national  flag  that  during  all  tli 
I)eri(xl  of  perswution,  previous  to  General  Butler^s  taking  poeae 
sion  of  the  city  she  never  slept  without  the  banner  of  the  fip 
above  her  head,  although  her  house  was  seaix^hed  no  less  thf 
s(»ven  times  by  a  mob  of  chivalrous  gentlemen,  viuying  in  nui 
ber  from  two  or  thn^e  score  to  three  hundn^d,  led  by  a  judge  wl 
deeme<l  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  preside  over  a  court  of  ju 
tice  by  day,  and  to  search  the  premises  of  a  defenseless  womi 
by  night,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  Union  flag,  in  order  to  ha^ 
an  excuse  for  ejecting  her  from  the  city,  because  she  was  w« 
known  to  entertain  sentiments  inimical  to  the  interests  of  aeoe 
sion. 

Before  the  South  ran  mad  A\4th  treason,  Mrs.  Taylor  and  ti 
wife  of  this  judge  were  intimate  friends,  and  their  intimacy  hi 
not  ejitir(»ly  ceased  so  late  as  the  early  montlis  of  1862,     It  wi 
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litfcc  in  February  of  that  year  that  Mrs.  Taylor  was  visiting  at 
ttM^  judge's  house^  and  during  her  visit  the  judge\s  son,  a  young 
ni-«aji  of  twenty,  taunted  her  with  various  epithets,  such  as  a 
"  i--incoln  Emissary,"  "a  traitor  to  her  country,"  "a  friend  of  Lin- 
«>1:ki'8  hirelings,"  etc.  She  listened  quietly,  and  then  as  quietly 
^f'^^^iaarked  that  "he  evidently  belonged  to  that  very  numerous 
^*«*«8  of  young  men  in  the  South  who  evinced  their  courage  by 
*t^ljlying  abusive  epithets  to  women  and  defenseless  persons,  but 
®^Ciwed  a  due  regard  to  their  own  safety,  by  running  away — as  at 
^-*Onelson — ^whenever  they  were  likely  to  come  into  contact  with 
l-<incoln's  hirelings." 

The  same  evening,  at  a  late  hour,  while  Mrs.  Taylor  was 

^'^^^Uiding  by  the  bed-side  of  her  invalid  husband,  preparing  some 

'*^^5dicine  for  him,  she  heard  the  rej)ort  of  a  rifle  and  felt  the  wind 

^**   a  minie  bullet  as  it  passed  close  to  her  head  and  lodged  in  the 

^^"^1.     In  the  morning  she  dug  the  ball  out  of  the  wall  and  took 

^     over  to  the  judge's  house  which  was  opposite  to  her  own. 

^^hen  the  young  man  came  in  Mrs.  Taylor  handed  it  to  him,  and 

^^Iced  if  he   knew'  what  it  was.     He  turned  pale,  but  soon  re- 

^^^^vered  his  composure  sufficiently  to  reply  that  "  it  looked  like  a 

*^fle-ball."     "Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor,  "you  mistake !     It  is  a 

t^i^ce  of  Southern  chivalr}'  fired  at  a  defenseless  woman,  in  the 

^^Viddle  of  the  night,  by  the  son  of  a  judge,  whose  courage  should 

^'^^title  him  to  a  commission  in  the  Confederate  army." 

Still,  brave  as  she  was,  she  could  not  avoid  some  feeling,  if  not 
^^ff*  trepidation,  at  least  of  anxiety,  at  being  thus  exposed  to  mid- 
*^ight  assassination,  while  lier  life  was  so  necessary  to  her  helpless 
^^mily. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  out  of  many,  of  the  trials  she  had 

"t:o  endure.     Her  son  hearing  of  them,  through  the  indiscretion 

^>^  a  school-friend,  hastened  home,  determined  to  enlist  in  the 

Confederate  army  to  save  his  parents  from  fiirther  molestation. 

^e  enlisted  for  ninety  days,  hoping  thus  to  shield  his  family  from 

p«reecution,  but  the  Conscription  Act,  which  shortly  after  went 
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into  c{}lx*t,  kept  him  in  the  position  for  which  his  opinions  80  u 
fitted  him.  From  the  spring  of  1862,  he  remained  in  the  Coi 
fcKlorate  army,  gaining  rapid  promotion,  and  distinguished  tar  h 
braver}',  until  the  close  of  the  M'ar,  when  he  returned  home  ui 
changed  in  sentiment,  and  unharmed  by  shot  or  shell — in  lb 
last  particular  more  fortunate  tluin  thousands  of  others  i<Hroed  I 
conscription  into  the  ranks,  and  sacrificing  their  lives  for  a  can 
with  which  they  had  no  sympathy. 

From  the  time  of  her  son's  enlistment  Mrs.  Taylor  was  newl 
free  from  molestation,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  hi 
family,  until  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Union  force 
She  was  then  reinstated  in  her  ])osition  as  teacher,  and  after  tl 
e:?tablishment  of  Union  hospitals,  she  spent  all  her  leiso: 
moments  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

In  1863,  we  hear  of  her  as  employing  all  her  summer  vacatioi 
as  well  as  her  entire  leisure-time  when  in  school,  in  visiting  tl 
liospitals,  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  preparii 
for  them  such  <leli<^cie.s  and  changes  of  food  and  other  comfor 
as  she  could  procure  from  her  own  pui'se,  and  by  the  aid  of  other 
From  that  time  forward  until  the  close  of  the  war,  or  until  tt 
hospitals  were  c1os<k1  by  order  of  the  Grovernment,  she  continue 
this  work,  expending  her  whole  salary  uix)n  these  suffering  mei 
and  never  omitting  anything  by  which  she  might  minister  to  the 
comfort. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  can  bear  testimony  to  her  unwearic 
labors ;  it  Ls  not  >\'juiting,  and  will  be  her  best  reward.  One  c 
these  writers  says,  "  I  do  assure  you  it  affords  me  the  greate 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  my  testimony  for  that  good,  that  nobl 
that  blessed  woman,  Mre.  Taylor.  1  Avas  wounded  at  Port  Ha< 
son  in  May,  1863,  and  lay  in  the  Barracks  General  Hospital  i 
New  Orleans  tor  over  three  months,  when  1  had  an  exoellea 
opiK)rtunity  to  see  and  know  her  work.  *  *  *  She  work( 
everif  day  in  the  hospital — all  her  s(^hool  salary  she  spent  for  tl 
soldiers — night  after  night  she  toiled,  and  long  after  others  we 
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at  :rcst  she  was  busy  for  the  suffering/^  And  another  makes  it 
a  xnatter  of  personal  tliankfuIncKs  that  he  should  have  been 
aE>p>lied  to  for  information  in  regard  to  this  "  blessed  woman/'  and 
r^l^^ats  his  thanks  "  for  himself  and  hundreds  of  others,"  that  her 
8fc«r^4oe8  are  to  be  recorded  in  this  book. 

^Zlaving  great  facility  in  the  use  of  her  pen,  Mrs.  Taylor  made 
**^*rself  especially  useful  in  writing  lettc^rs  for  the  soldiers.  During 
ttfc^  year  Grom  January  1864  to  January  1865,  she  wrote  no  less  than 
^l^5^"ven  hundred  and  seventy-four  letters  for  these  men,  and  even 
^O"^',  since  the  close  of  the  war,  her  labors  in  that  direction  do  not 
®^^.  She  is  in  constant  communication  with  friends  of  soldiem 
^'^  all  parts  of  the  countr}^,  collecting  for  them  every  item  of  pcr- 
*^*^  information  in  her  jwwer,  after  si>ending  hours  in  search- 
^^"^^  hospital  records,  and  all  other  available  sources  for  obtaining 
^*^^  desired  knowledge. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  her  duties  were  more  arduous 
^*^^n  at  any  other  time.  She  distributed  several  thousands  of 
^^^llars  worth  of  goods,  for  the  Cincinnati  BraiuJi  of  the  United 
'^"^^^tes  Sanitary  Commission,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  when  her 
^^*^cation  commenced,  she  undertook  the  management  of  the 
""-^ietetic  Department  in  the  University  H()S[>ital,  the  largest  in 
"^^^w  Orleans.  From  that  time  till  October  1st,  she,  with  her 
^^Xughter  and  four  other  ladies,  devoted  like  herself  to  the  work, 
^^^'"ith  their  own  hands,  with  the  assistance  of  one  servant  only, 
^^^^^^>oked,  prepared,  and  administered  all  the  extra  diet  to  the 
l^^^tients,  numbering  frequently  five  or  six  hundred  on  diet,  at  one 

Two  of  these  ladies  were  constantly  at  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Tay- 

'-^r^r  frequently  four  days  in  the  week,  and  when  not  there,  in  other 

*^08pitals,  not  allowing  herself  one  day  at  home  during  the  whole 

"V"acation.     When  obligetl  to  return  to  her  school,  her  daughter, 

^Iis8  Alice  Taylor,  took  her  place,  and  with  the  other  ladies  eon 

tinned,  Mrs.  Taylor  giving  her  assistance  on  Saturday  and  Sun 

1  ^y,  till  January  1st,  1865,  when  the  hospital  was  finally  closed. 
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Mrs.  Taylor  has  been  greatly  aided  by  her  children;  her 
diiughter,  as  nobly  patriotic  wi  herself,  in  the  banning  of  tJte 
war  refusing  to  present  a  Confederate  flag  to  a  company  nnkfis 
beneath  an  arch  ornamented,  and  with  music  the  same  as  on  ooo- 
sion  of  ])rcsenting  a  banner  to  a  [)olitieal  club  the  preceding  yor  ■ 
— viz:  the  anjh  decorated  with  United  States  flags,  and  the 
national  airs  played.  Her  son  ^'  Johnnie''  is  as  well  known  and 
as  beloved  by  the  soldiers  as  his  mother,  and  well  nigh  sacrificed 
his  noble  little  Hie  to  hi.s  unwearied  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  out  of  the  fierv  furnace  of  trial  that  such  nobly  devntod 
persons  as  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  family  come  forth  to  their  miaooD 
of  l)eneficence.  Persecuted,  com{)elled  to  make  the  most  tenriUe 
and  trj'ing  sjicrifices,  in  dread  and  danger  continually,  the  wwk 
of  the  loyal  women  of  tlie  South  stands  pre-eminent,  among  the 
labors  of  the  noble  daughters  of  America.  And  of  these.  Mis. 
Taylor  and  her  associates,  and  of  Union  women  throughout  the 
South,  it  may  well  and  truly  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ: 
Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  tliou  excellest  them 
all. 
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I  RS.  TYLER,  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
resident  of  Boston,  in  which  city  from  her  social  posi- 
tion and  her  piety  and  benevolence  she  was  widely 
knoim.  She  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi>al 
(Snirch,  greatly  trusted  and  resi>ectcd  both  by  clergy  and  hiity. 

In  1856,  she  removed  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
It  was  the  desire  of  BLshop  Whittingham  of  that  Diocase  to 
ivtitate  there  a  Protestant  Sisterhood,  or  Order  of  Deaconesses, 
similar  to  those  already  existing  in  Germany,  England,  and  jwr- 
haps  other  parts  of  EurojK;.  Mrs.  Tyler,  tlicn  a  widow-,  was 
invited  to  assume  the  sujicrintendencc  of  this  order — a  band  of 
noble  and  devout  women  who  turning  resolutely  frcmi  the  world 
*nd  its  allurements  and  pleasure's,  desired  to  devote  their  livt« 
*nd  talents  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy. 

To  care  for  the  sick,  to  relieve  all  want  and  suffering  so  far  as 
%  in  their  power,  to  administer  spiritual  comfort,  to  give  of 
Aeirown  substance,  and  to  be  the  almoners  of  those  pious  souls 
^08e  duties  lay  in  other  directions,  and  whose  time  nec»essiu'ily 
•beorbcd  in  other  cares,  did  not  allow  the  same  self-devotion — 
^is  was  the  mission  which  they  undertook,  and  for  years  prose- 
^ted  witli  untiring  energy,  and  undoubted  success. 

In  addition  to  her  general  su|)erintendcn(^e  of  the  order,  Mrs. 
Tyter  administered  the  aflfairs  of  the  Chun»h  Home,  a  charitable 
Institution  conducted  by  the  Sisterhooil,  and  occupied  herself  in 
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a  variety  of  pk»iis  and  bonevolcnt  duties,  among  which  we 
viHiting  tlie  si(;k,  and  cn^jniforting  the  afflicted  and  prisone 
Among  other  things  she  devoted  one  day  in  each  week  to  visiting^  ^^g 
the  jail  of  Baltimore,  at  that  time  a  crowdinl  and  ill-conductec^'^ai 
prison,  and  the  abode  of  a  great  amount  of  crime  and  suffering. 

Mrs.,  then  known  as  Sister  Tyler,  had  been  five  years  in  Bal--^J- 
timore,  filling  up  tin*  time  with  her  varied  duties  and  ooeuiw— -^^^ 
lions,  when  tin-  storm  that  had  so  long  threatened  the  land,  bursr-; 
in  all  the  thuiulerbohs  of  its  fur}'.  Soc^ission  had  torn  from  the 
Union  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  its  domain,  and  alreadj^^-J 
stood  in  hostile  attitude  all  along  the?  lK>r(lers  of  the  free  NortL-^c:^ 
The  President,  on  the  15th  of  April,  18G1,  issued  his  first 
clamation,  announcing  the  presence  of  relxillion,  commanding  the 
insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegian 
witliiu  twenty  <lays,  and  calling  on  the  militia  of  tlie  aeverat-^*^ 
loyal  State:?  to  the  numbcT  of  seventy-five  thousand,  to  assembl^^  -*® 
for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

This  ])ro(!laniation,  not  un(»xi>e('ted  at  the  North,  yet  sent 
thrill  of  mingled  feeling  all  through  its  bounds.  The  order  wa 
promptly  obeyc^l,  and  with(mt  delay  thi?  nuisses  prejiared  for  the 
struggle  which  lay  before  them,  but  of  which,  as  yot,  no  prophetic 
visions  foretold  the  progress  or  result.  Imnunliately  regiment 
atlcr  regiment  was  liurriiMl  for  ward  for  the  protection  of  the 
(■apitol,  sui)posed  to  be  the  j)oint  most  menatred.  Among  t'^nr^  m  — 
and  of  the  very  e^irliest,  wits  the  Sixth  liegiment  Massachusetts!^^ 
Volunteer's,  of  which  the  nucleus  wjis  the  Lowell  City  Guards. 

On  tlie  memorable  and  now  historical  19th  of  April,  this  n^- 
ment  while  hurrying  to  the  defense  of  Washington  was  assailed 
by  a  fierce  and  angry  mob  in  the  strt^»ts  of  Baltimore,  and  several 
of  its  men  were  munlered;  and  this  for  marching  to  the  defense 
of  their  country,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  their  assail- 
ants, were  equally  pledgcnl. 

This  oeeurnKl  on  a  Friday,  the  day  as  before  stated,  set  apart 
by  Mrs.  Tyler  for  her  weekly  visit  to  the  jail.     The  news  of  the 
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riot  reached  her  as  she  \vi\a  aboat  setting  out  upon  this  errand  of 
mercy,  and  caused  her  to  postpone  her  visit  for  several  hours,  as 
her  way  lay  through  some  portion  of  the  disturbed  district. 

When,  at  last,  she  did  go,  a  degree  of  quiet  prevailed,  though 
she  saw  wounded  men  being  conveyed  to  their  homes,  or  to  places 
where  they  might  be  cared  for,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  public 
excitement  had  not  subsided  with  hostilities.  Much  troubled 
eonceming  the  &te  of  the  Northern  men — men,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  her  own  State — who  had  been  stricken  down, 
slie  hastened  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  her  duties  at  the 
jail,  and  returning  homeward  despatched  a  note  to  a  friend  asking 
him  to  ascertain  and  inform  her  what  had  become  of  the  wounded 
toldiers.  The  reply  soon  came,  with  the  tidings  that  they  had 
bten  conveyed  to  one  of  the  Station  Houses  by  the  Police,  and 
were  said  to  have  been  cared  for,  though  the  writer  had  not  been 
•liowed  to  enter  and  satisfy  himself  that  such  was  the  case. 

This  roused  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Tyler.     Here  was  truly  a  work 
of  "charity  and  mercy,'^  and  it  was  clearly  her  duty,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  objects  to  which  she  hiul  devoted  her  life,  to  ensure 
the  necessary  care  of  these  woundwl  and  suffering  men  who  had 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  those  so  inimical  to  them. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Tyler  sent  for  a  car- 
ringe  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  whenever  need  require<l, 
*»id  the  driver  of  which  was  honest  and  personally  friendly, 
^Hough  probably  a  secessionist,  and  proceeded  to  the  Station 
House.  By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark,  and  she  was  alone. 
-A^lighting  she  asked  the  driver  to  give  her  whatever  aid  she 
**^ight  need,  and  to  come  to  her  should  he  even  see  her  beckon 
&tMn  a  window,  and  he  promised  compliance. 

She  knocked  at  the  door,  but  on  telling  her  errand  was  denied 

Omittance,  with  the  assurance  that  the  worst  cases  had  been  sent 

to  the  Infirmary,  while  those  who  were  in  the  upper  room  of  the 

Station  House  had  been  properly  cared  for,  and  were  in  bed  for 

^  night.     She  again  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  them,  adding 
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:,   <ii!t.rlii*r  was  Ikt  life  work,  and  she  would 
ii'jLZ  tluy  lU'crded  nothing.     She  wa.s  again 
,.  i-.\  than  iK'toiv. 

•  "i.-*!.  •*  I  am  niysi'lf  a  ^lassiichasetts  woman, 

..       :h  iiiizcns  of  my  own  .<tato.     If  not  aUowod 

I.  .iiairly  send  a  tch'jrnim  to  (lovcruor  Andrew^ 

...   ity  n.ipu'st  is  (U'niitl." 

..    .  .1%    pnnluct'd   xhv  doirud  n»sult,  and   aftor  a 

.    uin»ng  the  oftirials,  who  prohahly  found  the 

>.....   ii  much  more  iormi<hil)h'  antagonist  than  a 

.i.iu-  on   an  crnnul  of  mcny,  tho  d<MH-s  were 

v:ii»  eoiuhieted   to  tlial   Uj>|K?r  room  where  the 

.  -..ivlv  dead.     Two  or  tlu'ee  were  in  Ix'd,  the  n*t 

^;\   ui»on  streteliers,  helpU'ss  objects  of  the  tongue- 

i.';:me  wret<'li(s  who,  ** dressed   in  a  little  brief 

,..   v\lupan<l  down,  thus  j>ouring  out  their  wnith. 

..Ill  !i.id  been  drugged,  and  were  either  partially  or 

...  '!*.    {o  their  miseries.     Some  eight  or  ton   hours 

^  .,»   \\w  wounds  were  received,  but  no  attention  had 

uf.  turt  her  than  to  ."-taunch  the  blood  by  thrust- 

.;r  pieces  of  eottoii  cloth.     Kven  their  elothes 

^,  .    , .;  .'mhI.     One  of  them  (Colmrn)  had  bw-n  shot  in 

.,  ,Ki    S'p.ieant  Ames)  was  wound(Ml  in  the  baek  of 

...    ,     die  l>ase  of  the  brain,  apparently  by  a  heavy 

«.,    v:v'\'e?*  of  the  glass  yet  remaiiuHl  in  the  wxmnd, 

sv     ^:'.l  in  his  .-oldier's  overcoat,  the  rough  collar  of 

:...ix-   *.-'a'  u:hasily  W(>und.     These  two  were  the  most 

\  .,  >%  ill  s*>me  dilliculty  obtained  these  men,  and  pnv 

K    I  d  i»f  her  driver,  a  furniture  van,  had  them  laid 

^...^-xihI    to    her   house,   the   DcacoiRsses'    Home. 

<v.i  «;*-*  *':ilh'<l.  tht'lr  wounds  dresseil,  and  she  extended 

K    ,«*.  V  and  kiiKlness  of  a  mother,  until  they  were  so 
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nearly  well  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  their  own  homes.  She  during 
-^his  time  refused  protection  from  the  police^  and  declared  that  she 
felt  no  fears  for  her  own  safety  while  thus  strictly  in  the  line  of 
'^e  duties  to  which  her  life  was  pledged. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  last  work  of  this  kind  performed  by 
Sister  Tyler.  Other  wounded  men  were  received  and  cared  for 
by  her — one  a  German,  member  of  a  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
(who  was  accidentally  shot  by  one  of  his  own  comrades)  whom 
s-he  nursed  to  health  in  her  own  house. 

For  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Ma-ssachusetts  men  she  received 
"trhe  personal  acknowledgments  of  the  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State, 
and  afterwards  resolutions  of  thanks  wen^  pttssed  by  the  I^isla- 
"•rure,  or  General  Court,  which,  beautifully  engross^nl  upon  parc^h- 
*Tient,  and  scaled  witli  tlie  seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  pre- 
^aented  to  her. 

In  all  that  she  did,  Mrs.  Tyler  had  the  full  approval  of  her 
^I^Bishop,  as  well  as  of  her  own  conscience,  wliile  soon  after  at  the 
^^oggestion  of  Bisliop  Whittingham,  the  Surgeon-General  offered, 
^^nd  indeed  urged  upon  her,  the  snperin tendency  of  the  Canideu 
^^treet  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Her  experienw  in  the 
"^fcnanagement  of  the  large  institution  she  had  so  long  superintended, 
^Kser  familiarity  viith  all  forms  of  sulFering,  as  well  as  her  natuml 
^•act  and  genius,  and  her  high  character,  eminently  fitted  her  for 
^^his  po-sition. 

Her  duties  were  of  course  fulfilled  in  the  most  julmirablo  man- 
^*ier,  and  save  that  she  sonKitimes  came  in  cx)ntact  with  the  mem- 
^l)ers  of  some  of  the  volunteer  jisvsocnations  of  ladies  who,  in  their 
^^commendable  anxietj'  to  minister  to  the  suffering  soldiers,  occa- 
»oiially  allowed  their  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  their  dis<rretion, 
^ve  satisfiiction  to  all  concerned.     She  did  not  live  in  the  Hos- 
pital, but  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  there  during  the  year 
^  her  connection  with  it.     Circumstanc^es  at  last  decided  her  to 
leave.    Her  charge  she  turnei]  over  to  ^liss  Williams,  of  Boston, 
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whom  she  had  herself  brought  thither,  and  then  veitt  northward 
to  visit  her  friends. 

She  had  not  long  l)een  in  the  city  of  New  York  before  she  was 
urgtintly  desired  by  the  SurgcH>n-General  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
hospital  at  Cheritor,  Pennsylvania,  just  established  and  greatly 
needing  the  minijiftering  aid  of  women.  She  accepted  the  appointr 
ment,  and  prcKveding  to  J^).ston  selected  from  among  her  friends, 
and  tiiose  who  had  previously  offered  their  services,  a  corps  of 
excellent  nurs(\*^,  who  accompanied  her  to  Chester. 

In  this  hospital  there  was  otlben  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand sick  and  wounded  mt^n,  and  ]Mr8.  Tyler  had  ase  enough  for 
the  ample  stores  of  comforts  which,  by  the  kindness  of  her  frieiuL 
in  the  east,  were  continually  an'iving.     Indeed  there  was  never  j 
time  when  she  was  not  amply  supplied  with  these,  and  \vitli^cr  i 
money  for  the  ust^  of  licr  patientj^. 

She  remained  at  (1iest<T  a  yc^ir,  and  was  then  transferred  tqr  -^ 
Annapolis,  where  she  was  platted  in  cliarge  of  the  Naval  SchooK'  •! 
Hospitiil,  remaining  there  until  tlir  latter  j)art  of  May,  1864. 

This  was  a  part  of  her  s(Tvic(j  which  perhajis  drew  more — *? 
heavily  than  any  other  upon  tli(»  sympathies  and  heart  of  Mrs^i^ 
Tyler.  Here,  during  the  pi^rioil  of  her  su])erintendency,  the  poor^^"^ 
wrecks  of  humanity  from  the  prison  pens  of  Andersonville  an(^^3 
Belle  Isle  were  brought,  an  assemblage  of  such  utter  misery,  sucl^"^  ^ 
dreadful  suffering,  that  wonls  fail  in  the?  description  of  it.  HenS====^ 
indeed  was  a  ''  work  of  charity  and  mercy,''  such  as  had  nevet 
before  been  presented  to  this  devoted  woman;  such,  indeed,  as  tlie 
world  had  never  seen. 

Most  careful,  tender,  and  kindly  weix?  the  ministrations  of  Mrs« 
Tyler  and  her  asso<'iatc»s — a  noble  Ixmd  of  women — ^to  thesi-??' 
wrt^tched  men.  Filth,  disease,  and  starvation  had  done  their 
work  upon  them.  Emaciated,  till  only  the  parchment-like  skia 
coverc»d  the  protruding  Iwnes,  many  of  them  too  feeble  for  the 
least  exertion,  and  their  minds  scarwly  stronger  than  their  bodies^ 
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tfcfly  were  indeed  a  spectacle  to  inspire,  as  they  did,  the  keenest 
svmpathy,  and  to  call  for  every  effort  of  kindness. 

Mrs.  Tyler  procured  a  number  of  photogmphs  of  these  wretc^hc»d 
men,  representing  them  in  ail  tlieir  s(iuaIor  and  emaciation. 
These  were  the  first  which  were  taken,  tliough  the  Government 
aflerwards  caused  some  to  l>e  made  which  were  widely  distributtKl. 
With  these  Mrs.  Tyler  did  much  good.  She  had  a  large  number 
of  oopies  printed  in  Bost<m,  after  her  return  then*,  and  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  which  she  afterwards  visited,  often 
hid  occasion  to  bring  them  forward  as  unimpeachable  witnesses 
of  the  truth  of  her  own  statements.  Sun  pictures  cannot  lie,  and 
the  son's  testimony  in  these  brought  many  a  heart  shudderiiigly 
to  I  belief  which  it  had  lx»fore  scouted.  In  Eiu-ope,  particularly, 
both  m  England  and  u])on  the  Continent,  th(»se  pictures  com- 
pelled credence  of  thow*  tales  of  the  horrors  and  atrcx'ities  of  reln^l 
prison  pens,  which  it  had  long  IxK^n  the  fashion  to  hold  as  nu^re 
ttKttion  stories,  and  libels  upon  the  chivalrous  South. 

Whenever  referring  to  her  work  at  Annapolis  tor  the  returncKl 
prisoners,  Mrs.  Tyler  tak<*s  gn»at  pleasure  in  expressing  her  a|>- 
pnriation  of  the  valuable  and  indefatigable  servic*^  of  the  late 
Dr.Vanderkieft,  ISurgc^on  in  charge*  of  the  Naval  School  IIosj)ital. 
hi  his  efforts  to  resuscitate  the  poor  victims  of  starvation  and 
cfuelty,  he  was  indelatigable,  never  sparing  liims(?lf,  but  bestowing 
oponthem  his  unwearied  jxTsonal  attention  and  sympathy.  In 
Aishe  was  aided  by  his  wife,  hei-sc»lf  a  true  Sister  of  Charity. 

Mis,  Tyler  also  gives  the  highest  testimony  to  the  servic»es  and 
personal  worth  of  her  (.*o-workers,  iliss  Titcomb,  ifiss  Hall,  and 
*<her8,  who  gave  themselv(»s  with  earnest  zeal  to  the  cause,  and 
feu  how  inadequate  would  have  Ix'en  her  utmost  efforts  amid  the 
^altitude  of  demands,  l)ut  for  their  aid.  It  is  to  them  chieHy 
dtte  tliat  so  many  healthy  recreations,  seasons  of  amusement  and 
idigious  instruction  were  given  to  the  men. 

During  and  sulweipient  to  the  suixjrintendency  of  Mrs.  Tyler 
^  Annapolis  a  little  paper  was  published  weekly  at  the  hospital. 
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under  the  title  of  "  The  Crutch."  This  was  well  supplied  wit 
articles,  many  of  them  of  real  merit,  both  by  oiSeials  and  p 
tients.  Whenever  an  imiwrtant  movement  took  place,  or  a  ba 
tie,  it  was  the  custom  to  issue  a  small  extra  giving  the  telegra{ri] 
account ;  when,  if  it  were  a  victory,  the  feeble  sufferers  who  h 
{sacrificed  so  much  for  their  country-,  would  spend  the  last  rei 
nautrt  of  their  strength,  and  make  the  very  welkin  riiig^  wi 
their  shouts  of  gladness. 

Exhausted  by  her  lalwrs,  and  the  various  calls  upon  her  eflbr 
Mrs.  Tyler,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was  at  length  obliged  to  ae 
in  her  resignation.  Her  health  seemed  utterly  broken  down^  a 
her  })hysicians  and  friends  saw  in  an  entire  change  of  air  a 
scene  the  best  lio|>e  of  her  recovery.  She  had  for  some  time  be 
ortcn  indisposed,  and  her  illness  at  last  terminated  in  fever  a 
(thills.  Though  well  aa»ustoin(»d  during  her  long  residence  to  t 
climate  of  Maryland,  she  no  longer  possessed  her  youthful  po 
crs  of  rivstoration  and  rcinvigoration.  Accordingly  it  was  deti 
mined  that  a  sea  voyage^,  and  a  tour  in  Europe  were  tlierefc 
adviscKl  as  essential  to  her  rec<)verj\ 

She  Mt  tlie  Naval  School  Hospital  on  the  27th  of  May,  18( 
and  set  sail  from  New  York  on  the  l/)tii  of  June. 

Tlic  (lisciuso  did  not  succumb  at  om^,  as  was  hoped.  S 
endured  extreme  illnc.-ss  and  lassitude  duriuu-  her  voyage,  and  ^ 
(romplctely  prostrated  on  her  arrival  in  Paris  where  she  lay  thi 
weeks  ill,  before  being  able  to  prooni'd  by  railroad  to  Lucen 
Switzerland,  and  rejoin  her  sister  who  liad  l)een  some  months 
p]urope,  and  who,  with  her  family,  were  to  Ik»  the  traveling  ooi 
panions  of  Mrs.  Tyler.  Arrived  at  I^uccrne,  she  was  again  pn 
trated  by  chills  and  fever,  and  only  r(H'ov(T(*d  after  removal 
the  dryer  climate  of  Berlin.  The  next  year  she  was  again 
with  the  same  disease  after  a  sojourn  among  the  dykes  and  cam 
of  Holland. 

Mrs.  Tyler  s|)ent  about  eighteen  months  in  Europe,  travel! 
over  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  England,  where  8 
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nmained  four  or  five  months^  returning  to  her  native  land  in 
November,  1865,  to  find  the  desolating  war  which  had  niged 
here  at  the  time  of  her  departure  at  an  end.  Her  health  had 
been  by  this  time  entirely  re-established,  and  she  is  ha})py  in  the 
bdief  that  long  years  of  usefulness  yet  remain  to  her. 

Ardent  and  fearless  in  her  loyalty  to  her  Government,  Mrs. 
Tyler  had  ample  opportunities,  never  neglected,  to  impress  the 
truth  in  regard  to  our  country  and  its  great  struggle  for  true 
liberty,  upon  the  minds  of  persons  of  all  classes  in  Europe.  Her 
letters  of  introduction  from  her  friends,  from  Bishop  Whittingham 
uc|  others,  brought  her  into  frwjuent  contact  with  people  of 
eakivation  and  refinement  who,  like  the  masses,  yet  held  the 
popular  belief  in  regard  to  the  oppression  and  abuse  of  the  South 
by  the  North,  a  belief  which  Mrs.  Tyler  even  at  the  risk  of 
ofinding  numerous  Southern  friends  by  her  championship,  was 
Mre  to  combat.  Like  other  intelligent  loyal  Americans  she  was 
thus  the  means  of  spreading  right  views,  and  accomplishing 
great  good,  even  while  in  feeble  health  and  far  from  her  own 
country.  For  her  services  in  this  regard  she  might  well  have 
been  named  a  Missionary  of  Truth  and  Liberty. 

One  instance  of  her  experience  in  contact  with  Soiith(Tn  sym- 
pathizers with  the  Rebellion,  we  take  the  lil)erty  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  this  sketch.  Mrs.  Tyler  was  in  London  when  the 
terrible  tidings  of  that  last  and  l)Uickest  crime  of  the  Ue]>ellion — 
the  assassination  of  Abniham  Linc^oln  was  receivcHl.  She  was 
paying  a  morning  visit  to  an  American  frien<l,  a  Southerner  and 
a  Christian,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrust  open  and  a 
fiendish-looking  man  rushed  in,  vociferating,  "Have  you  heard 
the  news  ?  Old  Abe  is  assassinated !  Seward  too !  Johnson  es- 
<^ped.  Now  if  God  will  send  an  earthquake  and  swallow  up 
the  whole  North — men,  women,  and  children,  /  will  say  His 
name  be  prais(Kl !" 

All  this  was  uttered  as  in  one  breath,  and  then  the  restless 
,and  fierce  inflamed  visage  as  suddenly  di.sapixuircd,  leaving 
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horrid  imprecatious  uix)n  the  eare  of  the  listenerSy  who  never 
supposed  the  learful  tale  could  be  true.  Mrs.  Tyler's  friend 
offered  the  only  oxtenuatiou  jiossible — ^the  man  had  "been  oo 
board  the  Alal^aiua  and  was  verj^  bitter."  But  in  Mre.  TyWa 
memory  that  fearful  deed  is  ever  mingled  with  that  fiendish  &oe 
and  speech. 

The  next  day  the  RoM  Commissioner  Mason,  replying  to 
some  remarks  of  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
Times,  took  occa.'^ion  most  emphatically  to  deprecate  the  insinii- 
ation  that  the  South  liad  any  knowledge  o^  or  complicity  in  tfaii 
crime. 


MRS.    WILLIAM    H.    HOLSTEIN. 


I  T  the  opening  of  the  war  Mrs.  Holstein  was  residing 
in  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  country  home  at 
Upper  Mcrion,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  words  of  one  who  knows  and  appreciates  her 
11 — ^^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holstein  arc  peoi)lo  of  considerable  wealth, 
d  onexoeptionable  social  position,  beloved  and  honored  by  all 
40  know  them,  who  voluntarily  abandoned  their  beautiful 
>me  to  live  for  years  in  camps  and  hospitals.  Their  own  deli- 
cy  and  modesty  would  forbid  them  to  speak  of  the  work  they 
Qomplished,  and  no  one  can  ever  know  the  greatness  of  its 
fiults." 

As  Mrs.  HoLstein  was  always  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
id  this  devoted  pair  were  united  in  this  great  patriotic  and 
iudly  work,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  duties  and  pleasures  of 
ft,  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
've  any  separate  account  of  her  services  for  the  army.  This  is 
lown  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  probably  not 
^tended  for  publication,  but  which,  in  a  spirit  far  removed  from 
^  of  self-praise,  gives  an  account  of  the  motives  and  feelings 
"kich  actuated  her,  and  of  the  opening  scenes  of  her  public 
^oes. 

"The  story  of  my  work,  blended  as  it  is,  (and  should  be)  so 
itmately  with  that  of  my  husband,  in  his  earnest  wish  to  carry 
^t  what  we  felt  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  duty,  is  like  an  ^ofl 
old  tale'  not  worth  repeating.     Like  all  other  loyal  women  in 
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our  land,  at  the  first  soiind  and  threatoning  of  war,  there  sprang 
up  in  my  hoiirt  an  iim»()ntn)llable  impulse  to  do,  to  act;  for  cwgf- 
thim/  hut  idlent'ss  when  our  «)untr}'  was  in  peril  and  her  sons 
marching  to  battle. 

"It  s<»emefl  that  the  only  help  woman  could  give  was  in  pro- 
viding comforus  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  this,  for  a  time, 
I  gave  my  undivided  attention.  I  felt  sure  there  was  work  fiw 
me  to  do  in  this  ^\Tlr;  and  when  my  mother  would  say  ^I  hope, 
my  child,  it  will  not  Ik?  in  the  hospitals,' — my  response  was  ever 
the  same — *  Wherever  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  done 
with  all  my  heart.' 

**  At  length  came  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  from  among  us 
six  ladies  went  to  spend  ten  days  in  caring  for  the  wounded. 
But  cmven-like,  I  shrank  instinctively  from  such  scenes,  and 
declined  to  join  the  iwirty.  But  when  my  husband  returned  from 
there,  one  week  after  the  battle,  relating  such  unheard  of  stories 
of  suffering,  and  of  thti  helj)  that  was  needed,  I  hesitated  no 
longer.  In  a  few  days  we  collected  a  car  load  of  boxes,  contain- 
ing <^^mf(n-ts  an<l  delicacies  for  the  woundeil,  and  had  the  satift- 
faction  of  taking  them  ])romptly  to  their  destination. 

"The  ///-.s^  wounded  and  the  //V.y/  h()Sj)itals  I  saw  I  shall  nevei 
forget,  i'or  then  Ihished  across  my  mind,  *  T/tis  is  the  work  Goi 
has  given  you  to  do/  and  the  vow  wits  made,  'While  the  yf^ 
lasts  we  stiuid  i)l<xlged  to  aid,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  the  si^^ 
and  suffcn'ing.      Wr  have  no  rif/ht  to  the  comforts  of  our  hoiJt*^' 
while  so  many  of  the  noblest  of  our  land  so  willingly  rcnour*^'^ 
theii's.'     The  s<*enes  of  Antietam  are  graven  as  with  an  'iron  p^** 
ujwn    my   mind.     The   place   ever  recalls   throngs  of  horrib^A^ 
woinuleil  men  strewn  in  every  direction.     So  fearful  it  all  look^^ 
to  me  then,  that  I  thought  the  choking  sobs  and  blinding 
would  never  admit  of  my  In'ing  of  any  use.     To  suppress  theiflf 
and  to  learn  to  be  calm  under  all  cu'cumstances,  was  one  of  tlie 
haixlest  lessons  the  war  tiiught. 

"  We  gfive  uj)  our  sweet  country  home,  and  from  that  date 
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few  who  were  retained  at  Snioketown  and  Locust  Spring  Hos- 
pitals. 

While  the  army  ^e^^tfMl  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg,  scores  of 
fever  patients  came  jKniring  in,  making  a  fearful  addition  to  the 
hospital  patients,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  mortality. 

The  party,  cons^isting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holstein  and  a  friend  of 
theirs,  a  lady,  remained  until  their  servicxw  were  no  longer  required, 
and  then,  about  the  1st  of  DwvmlxT,  returned  home.  Busied  in 
arrangenurnt  for  the  eolkM^ion  and  forwanling  of  stores,  and  in 
making  trip.s  to  Antietam,  HaqK?r's  Ferrj^  and  Frederick  CSty, 
on  similar  !>u.'siness,  the  days  wore  away  until  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. SrK>n  after  this  they  went  to  Virginia,  and  cntorf 
the  Second  Corps  Hospital  near  Falmouth.  There  in  a  SiWcT 
tent  whose  only  floor  was  of  the  brandies  of  the  pines — in  thtt 
little  Hospital  on  the  bleak  hill-si<le,  the  winter  wore  slowly 
away.  The  ncM^lful  army  movements  had  rendered  the  mnddj 
roads  impassable.  Xo  chaplain  came  to  the  camp  until  these 
roads  were  again  in  g(H)d  order.  M(mi  sickened  and  died  Nvith  no 
other  religious  services  perform<»d  in  thenr  hearing  than  the  simple 
reading  of  Scripture  and  prayers  which  Mrs.  Holstein  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  i'of  them,  and  which  wei-e  always  gladly  listened  to. 

Just  previous  to  the  battle  of  dianccllorsvillc,  Mrs.  Holstein 
returned  home  for  a  few  days,  and  was  detained  on  coming  hark 
to  her  post  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  within  the  lines.  She 
iound  the  hosj)ital  moved  some  two  miles  from  its  former  location, 
and  that  many  of  her  former  j)atients  had  dit»d,  or  suffered  much 
in  the  change.  After  the  battle  there  was  of  course  a  great  aootf- 
sion  of  wounded  men.  Some  had  lain  long  upon  the  field— one 
group  for  eleven  days,  w'ith  wounds  undressed,  and  almost  with- 
out food.  The  reljels,  finding  they  did  not  die,  reluctantly  ft^ 
them  with  some  of  their  miserable  corn  bread,  and  ai'terwards  sent 
them  within  the  Union  lines. 

The  site  of  the  hospital  where  Mrs.  Holstein  was  now  stationed, 
waii  very  l>eautiful.     The  surgeon  in  charge  had  covered  the  slopifl? 
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urishing  gfirclen*  The  coiivalesetmte  had  slowly 
LOted  iiower  i?i.*t*tk,  and  built  ru.stb  urbors.  All 
\  to  a^siira*.^  the  a**puct  of  a  tK^iiitifui  home, 
OD  the  13th  of  Jane,  1863,  while  at  dianer,  the 
tsd  to  brenk  up  the  hospitid^  In  two  hoiii^  the 
t  was  their  excttemetit  at  the  thought  of 
e^  were  an  their  way  to  Washiitjrt^^n, 
eot,  in  fact.  The  army  was  all  in  motion  as 
Througli  the  alternoon  the  work  of  destruetioti 
ble  as  pos§il)hi  was  left  for  the  enemyj  and  when 
poke  the  following  morning,  the  plain  Wlow  was 
ing  masd,  and  the  bavonetfi  were  gleatning  in  tlie 
^,  m  the  loTig  lines  were  put  in  motion,  and  the 
Rojiiae  began  ib?  northern  march. 
\  Hohtriii  iRxx>mftanied  it,  l>earint^  all  its  dangers 
11  com[>any  with  the  men  with  whom  they  had 
t  tlieir  lot.  The  heat,  dust,  and  iatrgue  were 
ngep  from  the  enemy  was  often  imminent.  At 
>D,  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  delayed  the 
nfautry,  and  the  order  was  given  to  reduce  the 
to  twenty  pjunda, 

iiy  of  the  officers  to  beg  leave  to  entra«^t  to  the 
Mrs*  Holfitein,  money  and  valtmbles.     They 
large  ammmte,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  carry- 
pid  having  them  deliveixid  at  last  to  their  rightful 

ills  a  battle  was  <?onsidei*ed  imminent,  and  Mrs, 
the  rear  of  the  Union  army,  wtia  within  bagle 
lines.  In  the  morning  it  was  deemed  best  for 
by  railroad  to  Alexandria  and  Wttshington, 
d  readily  rtiturn  whenever  neefleiL 
I,  Mp-  Holhieiu  was  threatened  by  an  attack  of 
and  they  return fd  atont^:^  to  their  home*  Wldle 
pll  unable  to  movej  tlu^   battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
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fought.  In  less  than  a  week  he  left  his  bed,  and  the  devoted 
pair  pn>ceodod  tliither  to  renew  their  services,  where  they  were 
then  so  greatly  nettled. 

Mrs.  Ilolstoin's  first  night  in  this  town  was  passed  upon  the 
parlor  floor  of  a  hotel,  with  only  a  satchel  for  a  pillow,  where 
fatigue  made  her  sleep  soundly.  The  morning  saw  them  at  the 
Field  IIosj)itiil  of  the  Second  Corps,  where  they  were  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  by  their  old  friends.  Here,  side  by  side,  just  is 
they  had  been  brought  in  fi^oni  the  field,  lay  friends  and  enemieB. 

ExjK*rience  had  taught  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holstein  how  and  irfat 
to  do.  Very  soon  their  tent  wiis  completed,  their  "Diet  Kitchen" 
arranged,  the  valuable  supplies  they  had  brought  with  themiWf 
for  distribution,  and  their  work  moving  on  smoothly  and  be»- 
tieially  amid  all  the  horrors  of  this  terrible  field. 

"There,"  reports  Mrs.  Holstein,  "as  in  all  places  where  I  haw 
known  our  bnivc  Union  soldiers,  they  bore  their  sufferings  braTdr, 
1  might  almost  say  exultmgly,  beaiuse  they  were  for  ^The  Flag' 
and  our  country.'^ 

The  scen(\s  of  horror  and  of  sadness  enacted  there,  have  Wl 
their  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Mi-s.  Holstein  in  unfading  cliarac- 
ters.  And  yel,  amidst  these  there  were  some  almost  ludicrous,  se 
for  instance,  that  of  the  st)l(lier,  White,  of  the  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  supposed  to  be  dead,  wjis  borne,  with  two  of  hi^ 
comrades,  to  the  grave  side,  but  revived  under  the  rude  shock 
with  which  the  stretcher  was  set  down,  and  looking  down  into 
the  oi)en  grave  in  which  lay  a  brave  lieutenant  of  his  own  r^' 
ment,  declared,  with  grim  fun,  that  he  would  not  be  "  buried  bv 
that  raw  recruit/'  and  ordered  the  men  to  "  airry  him  back. 
This  man,  though  learfully  wounded  in  the  throat,  actually  livrf 
and  recovered. 

The  government  was  now  well  equipped  with  stores  and  sup- 
plies, but  Mrs.  Holstein  writes  her  testimony,  with  that  of  ^^' 
others,  to  the  most  valuable  supj)lementary  aid  of  the  Sanitary 
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and   Christiau  Ck>mini88ionS;  in  caring  for  the  vast  army  of 
wounded  and  suffering  upon  this  dreadful  field. 

By  the  7th  of  August  all  had  been  removed  who  were  able 
to  bear  transportation,  to  other  hospitals.  Three  thousand  re- 
mainedy  who  were  placed  in  the  United  States  Greneral  Hospital 
on  York  Turnpike.  The  Second  Corps  Hospital  was  merged  in 
this,  and  Mrs.  Holstein  remained  as  its  matron  until  its  close,  and 
was  fully  occupied  until  the  removal  of  the  hospital  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  National  Cemetery. 

She  then  returned  home,  but  after  rest  she  was  requested  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  to  commence  a  tour  among  the  Aid 
B&ieties  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  ladies  all  that 
her  experience  had  taught  her  of  the  soldier's  needs,  and  the  best 
way  of  preparing  and  forwarding  clothing,  delicacies  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds.     She  felt  it  impossible  to  be  idle,  and  however  disa- 
greeable this  task,  she  would  not  shrink  from  it.     The  earnestness 
with  which  she  was  listened  to,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  good 
to  result  from  her  labors,  sustained  her  all  through  the.  arduous 
winter's  work,  during  which  she  often  met  two  or  three  audienco; 
for  an  "  hour  and  a  half  talk,"  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Her 
liusband  as  usual  accompanied  her,  and  in  the  spring,  with  the 
coQunencemcnt  of  Grant's  campaign  over  the  Sapidan,  they  both 
'^cnt  forward  as  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Through  all  this  dread  campaign  they  worked  devotedly. 
T*hey  could  not  rest  to  be  appalled  by  its  horrors.  They  could 
x^ok  think  of  the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  or  the  greatness  of  its 
'^''ictoies — ^they  could  only  work  and  wait  for  leisure  to  grasp  the 
^^^'"onder  of  the  passing  events.  As  Mrs.  Holstein  herself  says : 
While  living  amidst  so  much  excitement — in  the  times  wliichr 
*orm  history — we  were  unconscious  of  it  all — it  was  our  daily 

Of  that  long  period,  Mrs.  Holstein  records  two  grand  ex- 
periences as  conspicuous — the  salute  which  followed  the  news  of 
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MRS.    CORDELIA   A.    P.    HARVEY. 


HE  State  of  Wisconsin  is  justly  proud  of  a  name,  which, 
while  standing  for  what  is  noble  and  true  in  man,  has 
received  an  added  lustre  in  being  made  to  expreas 
also,  the  sympathy,  the  goodness,  and  the  power  of 
woman.  The  death  of  the  honored  husband,  and  the  public 
labors  of  the  heroic  wife,  in  the  same  cause — the  great  cause  that 
has  absorbed  the  attention  and  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
four  years — have  given  each  to  the  other  a  peculiar  and  thriliiog 
interest  to  every  loyal  American  heart. 

It  will  l)e  remembered  that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
(jovcrnor  Harvey  procei^ded  to  the  front  with  supplies  and  medi- 
cal aid  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  wounded  among  the  soldiers 
from  his  State,  after  rondc^ring  great  service  in  alleviating  their 
sufferings  by  the  aid  and   comfort   he  brought  with  him,  and 
reviving  their  spirits  by  his  presence.     As  he  was  about  to  era- 
bark  at  Savannah  for  home,  in  passing  from  one  boat  to  another? 
he   fell   into   the   river   and   was  drowned.     This   was   on  tl^* 
19th  of  April,  1862,  a  day  made  memorable  by  some  of  the  m<^^ 
important  events  in  our  country's  history.     Two  days  l)efore  ^^ 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Harvey  the  last  sacred  letter  as  follows: 

'•Pittsburg  Landing,  April  17,  18(5^- 

"Dear  Wife: — Yesterday  was  the  day  of  my  life.     Thank  God  for  the  i*^ 

pulse  that  brought  me  here.     I  am  well   and  have  done  more  good  by  com*^ 

than  I  can  well  tell  you.     In  haste, 

"  Louis." 
260 
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With  these  words  ringing  in  her  ears  aairom  beyond  the  tomb, 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her  mind  that  the  path  of  duty 
for  her  lay  in  the  direction  he  had  so  faithfully  pointed  out.  But 
for  a  while  womanly  feeling  overcame  all  else,  and  she  gave  way 
beneath  the  shock  of  her  affliction,  coming  so  suddenly  and  taking 
away  at  once  the  pride,  the  hope,  and  the  joy  of  life.  For  many 
weeks  it  seemed  that  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  departed  w:ih 
stronger  than  that  which  held  her  to  the  earth,  and  her  friends 
almost  despaired  of  seeing  her  agaiu  herself. 

Hers  was  indeed  a  severe  affliction.  A  husband,  beloved  and 
honored  by  all,  without  a  stain  ui)on  his  fair  fame,  with  a  bright 
future  and  hope  of  long  life  l)cfore  him,  had  fallen — suddenly  as 
by  a  bullet — at  the  front,  where  his  great  heart  had  led  him  to 
look  after  the  wants  of  his  own  brave  troops — ^fallen  to  be  re- 
membered with  the  long  list  of  heroes  who  have  died  that  their 
country  might  live,  and  in  making  themselves  immortal,  have 
made  a  people  great.  Nor  was  this  sacrifice  without  its  fruit. 
It  was  this  that  put  it  into  her  heart  to  work  for  the  soldiers,  and 
from  the  grave  of  Harvey  have  sprung  those  flowers  of  Love 
and  Mercy  whose  fragrance  has  filled  the  land. 

Looking  back  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  this  bereave- 
ment had  to  do  in  fitting  Mrs.  Harvey  for  her  work.  It  is  the 
experience  of  sorrow  that  i)repare8  us  to  minister  to  others  in 
listress.  At  home  none  could  say  they  had  given  more  for  their 
^Untry  than  she,  few  could  feel  a  sorrow  she  had  not  kno^vTi  or 
^t;h  which  she  could  not  syiilpathize,  out  of  something  in  h(»r 
^►vti  experience.  In  the  array,  in  camps  and  hospitals,  who  so 
t  to  speak  in  the  place  of  wife  or  mother  to  the  sick  and  dying 
>ldier,  as  she,  in  whom  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart  had 
^en  touched  by  the  hand  of  Death  ? 

IVith  the  intention  of  devoting  herself  to  this  work,  she  asked 
*f  the  Grovemor  permission  to  visit  hospitals  in  the  Western 
*^partment,  as  agent  for  the  State,  which  was  cordially  granted, 
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and  early  in  the  autumn  of  1862^  set  out  for  St.  Louis  to  oons:^^ 
mence  her  new  work. 

To  a  lady  who  had  seen  nothing  of  military  life,  of  ooufse,  a^^  i 
\iTis  strange.  The  experiment  she  was  making  was  one  in  whici^^ 
very  many  kind-hearteil  women  have  utterly  failed — crushing  r 
liaspitals  from  the  impulse^  of  a  tender  sympathy^  only  to  mulK^  ^1 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  surgeons  by  their  impertinent  1 1  ii  ■  ii 
and,  by  their  inexi)ericnee  and  indiscretion,  useless,  and  imn  ^  H 
times  detrimental,  to  the  patients.  With  the  wisdom  that  lu^^^flU 
marked  her  course  throughout,  she  at  once  eomprc^hended  tF^( 
delicacy  of  the  situation,  and  was  not  long  in  perceiving  whj 
she  could  best  do,  and  wherein  she  could  accomplish  the  mc 
good.  The  facility  with  which  she  brought,  not  only  her  ov 
best  powers,  but  the  influence  universally  accorded  to  her 
tion,  to  lx»ar  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  suffering  soldiers,  is  subje^^ 
of  remark  and  wonder  among  all  who  have  witnessed  her  lalKNTH 

At  that  time  St.  Louis  was  the  theater  of  active  military  ope- 
rations, and  the  hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded 
from  the  cjinips  and  battle-fields  of  Missouri  and  Teimessee.  The 
army  was  not  tlu^n  composed  of  the  hardy  veterans  whose  prowess 
has  since  carried  victory  into  ever}'  rebellious  State,  but  of  boys 
and  young  men  unused  to  hardship,  who,  in  the  flush  of  enthu« 
siasm,  had  entered  the  army.  Time  had  not  then  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  the  work  of  the  Me<lical  Department,  and  but 
for  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  the  |)eoi)le  in  sending  forward 
assistance  and  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  army  could 
scarcely  have  existed.  Such  Avas  the  condition  of  things  when 
Mrs.  Harv^ey  commenced  her  work  of  mercy  in  visiting  the  hos- 
pitals of  that  city,  filled  with  the  victims  of  battle  and  disease. 
How  from  morning  till  night  for  many  a  wenry  week  she  waited 
by  the  cots  of  these  poor  fellows,  attending  to  their  little  wants, 
and  sixjaking  words  of  cheer  and  comfort,  those  who  knew  her 
then  all  well  remember.  The  work  at  once  became  delightfal 
and  profitable  to  her,  calling  her  mind  away  from  its  o>vn  sorroN^'S 
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tothe  pbysioal  safiermg  of  those  around  her.  In  her  eagerness 
tosoodie  their  woes,  she  half  forgot  her  own,  and  came  to  them 
ilvBjB  with  a  joyous  smile  and  words  of  cheerful  consolation. 
During  her  stay  in  St.  Louis  her  home  was  at  the  hospitable 
nansion  of  George  Partridge,  Esq.,  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Wiestem  Sanitary  Commission,  whose  household  seem  to  have 
Tied  with  each  other  in  attention  and  kindness  to  their  guest. 

Hearing  of  great  suffering  at  Cape  Girardeau,  she  went  there 
about  the  Ist  of  August,  just  as  the  First  AViseonsin  Cavalry 
vae  returning  from  their  terrible  expedition  through  the  swamps 
ft  Arkansas.  She  had  last  seen  them  in  all  their  pride  and 
■inly  beauty,  reviewed  by  her  husband,  the  Governor,  before 
thqr  left  their  State.  Now  how  changed  1  The  strongest,  they 
thtt  could  stand,  just  tottering  about,  the  very  shadows  of  their 
imer  selves.  The  building  taken  as  a  temporary  hospital,  was 
filed  to  overflowing,  and  the  surgeons  were  without  hospital 
nicies,  the  men  subsisting  on  the  common  army  ration  alone. 
The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  the  diseases  of  the  most  fearfully 
QDoUigions  character.  The  surgeons  themselves  were  appalled, 
ud  the  attendants  shrank  from  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
Rmoval  of  the  dead.  In  one  room  she  found  a  corpse  which 
lad  evidently  lain  for  many  hours,  the  nurses  fearing  to  go  near 
•lid  Bee  if  the  man  was  dead.  With  her  own  hands  she  bound 
up  the  face,  and  emlK)ldened  by  her  coolness,  the  burial  party 
*tte  induced  to  coffin  the  body  and  remove  it  fix)m  the  house. 
Here  was  a  field  for  self-forgetfulness  and  heroic  devotion  to  a 
^  cause;  and  here  the  light  of  woman's  sympathy  shone 
l*rightly  when  all  else  was  fear  and  gloom.  Patients  dying  with 
^  noxious  camp  fever  breathed  into  her  ear  their  last  messages 
to  Wed  ones  at  home,  as  she  passed  from  cot  to  cot,  undaunted 
V  the  bolts  of  death  which  fell  around  her  thick  as  on  the 
'^tdft.fidd.  She  set  herself  to  work  procuring  furloughs  for  such 
18  vcxe  able  to  travel,  and  discharges  for  the  permanently  dis- 
^W,  to  get  them  away  from  a  place  of  death.     To  this  end  she 
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brought  all  the  art  of  woman  to  work.  Onoe  oonvinoed  that  ^0 
oojoct  she  sought  was  just  and  right,  she  left  no  honorable  mear^ 
untried  to  secure  it.  Surgeons  were  flattered  and  coaxed,  inrlier:^ 
ever  coaxing  and  flattering  availed ;  or,  failing  in  this,  she  kiie^ 
when  to  administer  a  gentle  threat,  or  an  intimation  that  a  lepofl 
might  go  up  to  a  higher  official.  One  resource  &iling  she  alwsjr 
had  another,  and  never  attempted  anything  without  canyk^ 
it  out. 

Mrs.  Harvey  relates  many  touching  incidents  of  her  experiene 
at  this  place  which  want  of  space  forbids  us  to  repeat.  One  of  lie 
first  acts  was  to  telegraph  Mr.  Yeatman,  President  of  the  Westoi 
Sanitary  Commission,  at  St.  Louis,  for  hospital  stores,  and  in  twc 
days,  by  his  promptness  and  liberality,  she  received  an  abundant 
supply. 

After  several  weeks'  stay  at  Cape  Girardeau,  during  which  time 
the  condition  of  the  hospital  greatly  improved,  Mrs.  Harvcj 
continued  her  tour  of  visitation  which  was  to  embrace  all  the 
general  hospitals  on  the  Mississippi  river,  as  well  as  the  regimen- 
tal hospitals  of  the  troops  of  her  own  State.  Her  face,  cheerfhl 
with  all  the  heart's  buixien  of  grief,  gladdened  every  ward  yrhett 
lay  a  Union  soldier,  from  Keokuk  as  far  down  as  the  sturdy 
l(^ions  of  Grant  had  regained  possession  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

At  Memphis  she  was  able  to  do  great  service  in  procuring  far- 
loughs  for  men  who  would  else  have  died.  Often  has  the  writei 
heard  l)rave  men  declare,  with  tearful  eyes,  their  gratitude  to  ha 
for  &vors  of  this  kind.  Many  came  to  have  a  strange  and 
almost  su|)er8titious  reverence  for  a  person  exercising  so  power- 
ful an  influence,  and  using  it  altogether  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon soldier.  The  estimate  formed  of  her  authority  by  some  of 
the  more  ignorant  class,  often  exhibited  itself  in  an  extremely 
ludicrous  manner.  She  would  sometimes  receive  letters  from 
homesick  men  begging  her  to  give  them  a  furlough  to  visit  theii 
families!  and  often,  from  deserters  and  others  confined  in  militarj 
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prisoiis,  asking  to  be  set  at  liberty^  and  promising  fiiithful  servioe 
thenafter! 

The  spring  of  1863  found  Greneral  Grant  making  his  approaches 
S|iOD  the  last  formidable  position  held  by  the  rebels  on  the  Mis- 
mifipL  Yoimg's  Point,  across  the  river  from  Yicksburg,  the 
limit  €£  uninterrupted  navigation  at  that  time,  will  be  rcmem- 
bsed  by  many  as  a  place  of  great  sufiPering  to  our  brave  boys. 
Tbe  high  water  covering  the  low  lands  on  which  they  were 
aped  during  the  fiunous  canal  experiment,  induced  mucli 
Intent  to  be  where  her  kind  offices  were  most  needed, 
Mn.  Harvey  proceeded  thither  about  the  first  of  A])ril.  After  a 
few  weeks'  labor,  she,  herself,  overcome  by  the  terrible  miasma, 
VM  taken  seriously  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  return  homeward, 
tfonths  of  rest,  and  a  visit  to  the  seanside,  were  required  to  bring 
lack  a  measure  of  her  wonted  strength,  and  so  for  the  summer 
kr  services  were  lost  to  the  army. 

But  though  for  a  while  withheld  from  her  ehosim  work,  Mrs. 

Hirvey  never  forgot  the  sick  soldier.     Her  observation  while 

with  the  army,  convinced  her  of  the  nec^essity  of  establishing 

general  hospitals  in  the  Northern  States,  where  soldiers  suffering 

from  diseases  incurable  in  tlie  South,  might  l)e  sent  with  prosi)ect  of 

■recovery.     Her  own  personal  experience  dcoixjned  her  conviction, 

*iid,  although  the  plan  found  little  favor  then  among  high  offi- 

^^imL^  she  at  once  gave  her  heart  to  its  accomplishment.     Although 

'repeated  efforts  had  been  made  in  vain  to  lead  the  Governmc  nt 

*«ito  this  policy,  Mrs.  Harvey  determined  to  go  to  Washington 

^Kid  make  her  plea  in  person  to  the  president. 

As  the  result  of  her  inter\'iew  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was 

^tf  the  most  cordial  character,  a  General  Hospital  was  granted  to 

*he  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and  none  who  visit  the  city  of  Madison 

<5Ba  fidl  to  observe,  with  i)atriotic  pride,  the  noble  8trud;ure  known 

•■  Harvey  Hospital.     As  proof  of  the  service  it  has  done,  and 

«s  Wly  verifying  tlie  arguments  urged  by  Mrs.  Harvey  to  secure 
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its  establishment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  i 
geon  in  charge  of  the  liospital. 

Her  mirssion  at  Washington  accomplished,  Mrs.  Harvey  retunB.^£=J 
immediately  home,  where  she  soon  received  official  intclligerK^^^e 
that  the  hospital  would  he  located  at  Madison  and  be  prepared  <3:^fcr 
the  reception  of  patients  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     '[Jp^j^:Mi 
this,  she  went  immediately  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  she  w^sb^ 
infonm'd  by  the  medical  director  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corp^»j 
that  there  were  over  one  hundred  men  in  Fort  Pickering  (iisc^^ 
as  a  Convalescent  Camp)  who  had  been  vacillating  between  camf 
and  hospital  for  a  year,  and  who  would  surely  die  unless  remov^^s^ 
North.     At  his  suggestion,  she  accompanied  these  sick  men  «»1P 
the  river,  to  get  th(im,  if  possible,  north  of  St.  Louis.     Sb^ 
landed  at  Cairo,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Ix)uis  by  rail,  and,  on  fch-^ 
arrival  of  the  transport,  had  transportation  to  Madison  ready  &** 
the  men.     As  th(y  were  needy,  and  had  not  been  paid,  she  prcF— 
cured  of  the  Western  Sanit'iry  Commission  a  change  of  clothixi^^ 
for  ever}'^  one.     Out  of  the  whole  nunilx?r,  only  seven  died,  anc^- 
only  five  were  discharged.     The  remainder  returned,  strong  anc^ 
healthy,  to  tlic  service. 

Returning  South,  she  visited  all  points  on  the  river  doAvn  to 
New  Orleans,  coming  back  to  make  her  home  for  the  time  at 
Vicksburg,  as  the  place  nearest  the  wntre  of  her  field  of  labor. 
The  Superintendent  and  Matrons  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  extended 
to  her  a  hearty  welcome,  hapj>y  to  have  their  institution  honored 
by  her  presence,  and  receive  her  sym|)athizing  and  kindly  aid. 
S<j  substantial  was  the  reputation  she  had  won  among  the  army, 
that  her  presence  alone,  at  a  military  post  in  the  West,  w^as  a  power 
for  good.     Officers  and  attendants  in  charge  of  hospitals  knew 
how  quick  she  was  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  light  any  delin- 
quency in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  profited  by  this 
knowledge  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  themselves  and  those 
thrown  upon  their  care. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  the  garrison  of  Vicksburg  suffered 
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much  from  diseases  incident  to  the  season  in  that  latitude.  Per- 
hipB  in  no  regiment  was  the  mortality  greater  than  in  the  Second 
Wisconsin  Cavalry.  Strong  men  sickened  and  died  within  a  few 
davSi  and  others  lingered  on  for  weeks,  ^vasting  by  dc^rec^,  till 
only  skin  and  bone  were  left.  The  survivors,  in  evidence  of  their 
i^mciation  of  her  sympathy  and  exertions  for  them  in  their 
need,  presented  her  an  elegant  enameled  gold  watch,  beautifully 
tttwith  diamonds.  The  presentation  was  an  occasion  on  which 
Ae  could  not  well  avoid  a  public  appearance,  and  those  who  were 
praent,  must  have  wondered  that  one  of  such  power  in  private 
eoDVosadon  should  have  so  little  control,  even  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, before  an  assembly.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  never  distinguished 
kendf  as  a  public  speaker.  Resolute,  impetuous,  confident  to  a 
degree  bordering  on  the  imperious,  with  power  of  denunciation  to 
equip  an  orator,  she  yet  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  a  multitude  with 
I  Oman's  modesty,  and  the  humility  of  a  child.  She  does  not 
Qoderestimate  the  worth  of  true  womanhood  by  attempting  to 
Mt  a  distinctively  manly  part. 

Although  known  as  the  agent  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs. 

Harvey  has  paid  little  regard  to  state  lines,  and  has  done  a  truly 

optional  work.     Throughout  the  time  of  her  stay  with  the  army, 

applications  for  her  aid  came  as  often  from  the  soldiers  of  other 

***tes  as  from  those  of  her  own,  and  no  one  was  ever  rt^fiisctl  relief 

tf  to  obtain  it  was  in  her  power.     Acting  in  the  chanicter  of  a 

'Hend  to  every  Union  soldier,  from  whatever  state,  she  has  had 

^e  entire  confidence  of  the  great  Sanitary  Commissions,  and  ron- 

^^red  to  their  agents  invaluable  aid  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

The  success  that  has  everywhere  attended  Mi's.  Harvey's  ellbrts, 

directly  or  indirectly,  to  l)enefit  the  soldier,  has  given  to  her  life 

^*5  unusual  charm,  and  established  for  her  a  national  reputation. 

In  years  to  come,  the  war-scarred  veteran  will  recount  to  list- 

^iiing  children  around  the  domestic  hearth,  along  with  many  a 

^nrilling  deed  of  valor  performed  l)y  his  own  right  arm,  the  angel 

V^ts  of  this  lady  to  his  cot,  when  languishing  with  disease,  or 
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how,  when  ready  to  die,  her  intercessions  secnred  him  a  fiirloughy 
and  sent  him  home  to  feel  the  curative  power  of  his  native  air 
and  receive  the  care  of  loving  hands  and  hearts.  Not  a  few  un- 
fortunates will  remember,  if  they  do  not  tell,  how  her  care  reached 
them,  not  only  in  hospital  but  in  prison  as  well,  bringing  olothing 
and  comfort  to  them  when  shivering  in  their  rags ;  while  others, 
again,  will  not  be  ashamed  to  relate,  as  we  have  heard  them,  with 
tears,  their  gratitude  for  rek^ase  from  unjust  imprisonment^  secured 
by  her  foithful  exertions. 

The  clase  of  the  war  has  brought  Mrs.  Harvey  back  to  her 
home,  and  closed  her  work  for  the  soldiers.  Her  attention  now 
is  turned  in  the  direction  of  soothing  the  sorrows  the  war  hae 
caused  among  the  households  of  her  State.  Many  a  soldier  who 
has  died  for  his  country',  has  left  his  little  ones  to  the  charity  of  the 
world.  Through  her  exertions  the  State  of  Wisconsin  now  has 
a  Soldiers'  Orphan  Asylum,  where  all  these  children  of  our  dead 
heroes  shall  Ik?  gathered  in.  By  a  visit  to  Washington  she  has 
recently  obtained  from  the  United  Stat(»s  Government,  the  dona- 
tion of  its  interest  in  Harvey  Hospital,  and  has  turned  it  into  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  and  has  set  her  hand  and  heart  to  the 
work  of  securing  from  the  people  a  lilwral  endowment  for  it. 

Happy  indeed  has  she  been  in  her  truly  C'hristian  work,  begun 
in  sadness  and  opening  into  the  joy  that  crowns  every  good  work. 
The  benedictions  of  thousands  of  the  brave  and  victorious  rest 
upon  her,  and  the  i>urcst  spirits  of  the  martyred  ones  have  her  in 
their  gentle  care!  May  America  be  blest  with  many  more  like 
her  to  teach  us  by  example  the  nature  and  practice  of  a  true 
Christian  heroism. 


MRS.   SARAH    R.   JOHNSTON. 


UR  northern  women  have  won  the  highest  meed  of 

praise  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause 

of  their  country,  but  great  as  their  labors  and  sacrifices 

have  been,  they  are  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  some 

of  the  loyal  women  of  the  South,  who  for  the  love  they  bore  to 

tlieir  country  and  its  flag,  braved  all  the  contempt,  obloquy  and 

fioom  which  Southern  women  could  heap  upon  them — who  lived 

:for  years  in  utter  isolation  from  the  society  of  relatives,  friends, 

and  neighbors,  because  they  would  render  such  aid  and  succor  as 

was  in  their  power  to  the  defenders  of  the  national  cause,  in 

prison,  in  sorrow  and  in  suffering.     Often  were  the  lives  of  those 

brave  women  in  danger,  and  the  cahnness  with  which  they  met 

those  who  thirsted  for  their  blood  gave  evidence  of  their  position 

of  a  spirit  as  undaunted  and  lofty  as  any  which  ever  iaced  the 

cannon's  mouth  or  sought  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

Among  these  heroines  none  deserves  a  higher  place  in  the  records 

of  womanly  patriotism  and  courage  than  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  John- 

Bton. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mrs.  Johnston  was  teaching  a 
school  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  where  she  was  born  and 
always  resided.  When  the  first  prisoners  were  brought  into  that 
place,  the  Southern  women  turned  out  in  their  carriages  and  with 
a  band  escorted  them  through  the  town,  and  when  they  filed  past 
saluted  them  with  contemptuous  epithets.  From  that  time  Mrs. 
Johnston  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
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condition  of  the  prisoners;  and  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  the 
Union  soldiers  confined  there  proved  how  nobly  she  perfixnned 
the  duties  she  undertook.  It  was  no  easy  task,  for  she  was 
entirely  alone,  being  the  only  woman  who  openly  advocated 
Union  sentiments  and  attempted  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
prisoners.  For  fifteen  months  none  of  the  women  of  Salisbaiy 
S{)oke  to  her  or  called  upon  her,  and  every  possible  indignity  was 
heaped  on  her  as  a  "  Yankee  sympathizer."  Her  scholars  weie 
withdrawn  from  her  school,  and  it  was  broken  up,  and  her  means 
WTre  ver}'  limited ;  nevertheless,  she  accomplished  more  by  syste- 
matic arrangements  than  many  would  have  done  with  a  large 
outlay  of  money. 

AVhen  the  first  exchange  of  prisoners  was  made,  she  went  to 
the  depot  to  arrange  some  pjillets  for  some  of  the  sick  who  were 
leaving,  when  she  stumbled  in  the  crowd,  and  looking  down  she 
f(»und  a  young  Federal  soldier  who  had  fainted  and  fidlen,  and 
wiL-i  in  danger  of  being  trodden  to  death.  She  raised  him  npand 
callcKl  for  water,  but  none  of  the  i>coj)le  would  get  a  drop  to  save 
a  **  Yankee's"  life.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  cus 
threw  their  canteens  to  her,  and  she  succeeded  in  reviving  him; 
during  this  time  the  crowd  lu^aped  u]>on  her  every  insulting  epi- 
thet they  could  think  of,  and  her  life  even  was  in  danger.  But 
she  braved  all,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  from 
Colonel  Godwin,  then  in  command  of  the  post,  who  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  to  let  her  remove  him  to  her  o>vn  house,  promising 
to  take  care  of  him  as  if  he  were  her  own  son,  and  if  he  died  to 
give  him  Christian  burial.  He  was  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption, and  she  felt  sure  he  would  die  if  taken  to  the  prison 
hospital.  None  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  would  even  assist  in 
carrj'ing  him,  and  after  a  time  two  g<»ntlemen  from  Richmond 
step}>ed  forward  and  helped  c»onvey  him  to  her  house.  There 
she  ^vatched  over  him  for  hours,  asi  he  was  in  a  terrible  state  firom 
nq^lect,  having  had  blisters  apj>lieil  to  his  chest  which  had  nev^ 
been  dressed  and  were  full  of  vermin. 
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The  poor  boy,  whose  name  was  Hugh  Berry,  from  Ohio,  only 
li^vod  a  few  days,  and  she  had  a  grave  dug  for  him  in  her  garden 
irk  .  tbe  night,  for  burml  had  been  refused  in  tke  pubKc  grave- 
yajrd,  and  she  had  been  threatened  that  if  she  had  him  interred 
deoently  his  body  should  be  dug  up  and  buried  in  the  street., 
X*lxey  even  attempted  to  take  his  body  from  the  house  for  that 
pixrpose,  but  she  stood  at  her  door,  pistol  in  hand,  and  said  to 
^A^^m  that  the  first  man  who  dared  to  cross  her  threshold  for  such 
*  purpose  should  be  shot  like  a  dog.  They  did  not  attempt  it, 
^^>^d  she  performed  her  promise  to  the  letter. 

During  the  first  two  years  she  was  enabled  to  do  a  great  many 

^ts  of  kindness  for  the  prisoners,  but  after  that  time  she  was 

"atched  very  closely  as  a  Yankee  sympathizer,  and  the  rules  of 

ae  prison  were  stricter,  and  what  she  could  do  was  done  by 

^~^^tiat^y. 

Her  means  were  now  much  reduced,  but  she  still  continued  in 
good  work,  cutting  up  her  carpets  and  spare  .blankets  to 
"^^^jiake  into  moccasins,  and  when  new  squads  of  prisoners  arrived, 
supplied  them  with  bread  and  water  as  they  halted  in  front  of 
lier  house,  which  they  were  compelled  to  do  for  hours,  waiting 
lie  routine  of  being  mustered  into  the  prison.     They  were  not 
llowed  to  leave  their  ranks,  and  she  would  turn  an  old-fashioned 
~~^windlass  herself  for  hours,  raising  water  from  her  well ;  for  the 
prisoners  were  often  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  on  the  rail- 
road without  rations  or  water. 

Generally  the  officer  in  command  would  grant  her  request,  but 
once  a  sergeant  told  her,  in  reply,  if  she  gave  any  of  them  a  drop 
of  water  or  a  piece  of  bread,  or  dared  to  come  outside  her  gate  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  pin  her  to  the  earth  with  his  bayonet. 
She  defied  him,  and  taking  her  pail  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a 
basket  of  bread  in  the  other,  she  walked  directly  past  him  on  her 
errand  of  mercy;  he  followed  her,  placing  his  bayonet  between 
her  shoulders,  just  so  that  she  could  feel  the  cold  steel.  She 
turned  and  ooolly  asked  him  why  he  did  not  pin  her  to  the  earth, 
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as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  bat  got  no  reply.     Then  some  of 
the  rebels  said^  ^'Sergeant,  you  can't  make  anything  on  that 
.  woman^  you  had  better  let  her  alone/'  Ad  ohe  performed  her 
work  unmolested. 

Not  content  with  these  labors,  she  visited  the  burial-place 
where  the  deceased  Union  prisoners  of  that  loathsome  prison-p^ 
at  Salisbury  were  buried,  and  transcribed  with  a  loving  fidelity 
every  inscription  which  could  be  found  there,  to  let  the  sorrow- 
ing friends  of  those  martyrs  to  their  country  know  where  their 
beloved  ones  are  laid.  The  number  of  these  marked  graves  is 
small,  only  thirty-one  in  all,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  four  or 
five  thousand  dead  starved  and  tortured  there  till  they  relin- 
quished their  feeble  hold  on  life,  were  buried  in  trenches  fonr  or 
five  deep,  and  no  record  of  their  place  of  burial  was  permitted. 
Mrs.  Johnston  also  copied  from  the  rebel  registers  at  Salisbniy 
after  the  place  was  captured  the  statistics  of  the  Union  prisoners, 
admitted,  died,  and  remaining  on  hand  in  each  month  fixnn 
October,  1864,  to  April,  1865.  The  aggregates  in  these  six 
months  were  four  thousand  and  fifty-four  admitted,  of  whom  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  died,  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  remained. 

Mrs.  Johnston  came  North  in  the  summer  of  1865,  to  visit  her 
daughter,  who  had  been  placed  at  a  school  in  Connecticut  by  the 
kindness  of  some  of  the  officers  she  had  befriended  in  prison; 
transportation  having  been  given  her  by  Grenerals  Schofield  and 
Carter,  who  testified  to  the  services  she  had  rendered  our  pri- 
soners, and  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  loyal  citizens. 
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EMILY   E.    PARSONS. 


MONG  the  honorable  and  heroic  women  of  New  Eng- 
land whose  hearts  were  immediately  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  in  its  recent  struggle  against  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  slave  States,  and  who  prepared  themselves  to 
^o  usefiil  service  in  the  hospitals  as  nurses,  was  Miss  Emily  E.  Par- 
monSy  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  daughter  of  Professor  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  of  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Parsons  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  was  educated 
in  Boston,  and  resided  at  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
She  at  once  foresaw  that  there  would  be  need  of  the  same  heroic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  country  as  that  performed 
by  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  array  of  women  nurses  in  the 
Crimea,  and  with  her  father's  approval  she  consulted  with  Dr. 
Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  how  she  could  acquire  the  necessary 
instruction  and  training  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  skilful  nurse 
in  the  hospitals.  Through  his  influence  with  Dr.  Shaw,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  she  was ' 
received  into  that  institution  as  a  pupil  in  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  sick,  in  the  dressing  of  wounds,  in  the  preparation  of  diet  for 
invalids,  and  in  all  that  i^ertains  to  a  well  regulated  hospital. 
She  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  instructed  by  the  surgeons  of 
the  hospital,  all  of  whom  took  great  interest  in  fitting  her  for  the 
important  duties  she  projwsed  to  undertake,  and  gave  her  every 
opportunity  to  practice,  with  her  own  hands,  the  labors  of  a  good 
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hospital  nurse.  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Townshend^  two  distin- 
guished surgeons,  took  special  pains  to  give  her  all  neoesBarjr 
information  and  the  most  thorough  instruction.  At  the  end  of 
one  year  and  a  half  of  combined  teaching  and  practice^  she  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Townshend  to  Fort  Schuyler  Hospital,  on 
I-iong  Island  Sound,  where  she  went  in  October,  1862,  and  Ibr 
two  months  performed  the  duties  of  hospital  nurse,  in  the  most 
faithful  and  satisfactory  manner,  when  she  left  by  her  fiither^s 
wishes,  on  account  of  the  too  great  exposure  to  the  sea,  and  went 
to  New  York. 

While  in  New  York  Miss  Parsons  wrote  to  Miss  Dix,  the 
agent  of  the  Government  for  the  employment  of  women  nurses, 
offering  her  services  wherever  they  might  be  needed,  and  received 
an  answer  full  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  with  her  wishes. 
At  the  same  time  she  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  John  C. 
Fremont,  who  wrote  to  the  Western  Sanitarj'  Commission  ^t  St 
Ijouis,  of  her  qualifications  and  desire  of  usefulness  in  the  hos- 
pital ser\'ice,  and  she  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  come  on  at 
once  to  St.  Louis. 

At  this  time,  January,  1863,  everj'  available  building  in  St. 
Louis  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  brought  from  Vicksburg,  and  Arkansas  Post,  and  Helena 
up  the  river  to  be  cared  for  at  St.  Louis  and  other  military  posts. 
At  Memphis  and  Mound  City,  (near  Cairo)  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
and  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  hospitals  were  in  equally 
crowded  condition.  Miss  Parsons  went  immediately  to  St.  Louis 
•  and  was  assigned  by  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman,  (the  President  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and  agent  for  Miss  Dix),  to 
the  Lawson  Hospital.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  she  was  needed 
for  a  still  more  important  service,  and  was  placed  as  hea^  nurse 
on  the  hospital  steamer  "City  of  Alton,"  Surgeon  Turner  in 
charge.  A  large  supply  of  sanitary  stores  were  entrusted  to  her 
care  by  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  steamer  pro- 
ceeded to  Vicksburg,  where  she  was  loaded   with  about  four 
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Imndied  invalid  soldiers,  many  of  them  sick  past  recovery,  and 
letoned  as  fiur  as  Memphis.  On  this  trip  the  strength  and 
eadnrBnoe  of  Miss  Parsons  were  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  the  min- 
iskniioiis  of  herself  and  her  associates  to  the  poor,  helpless  and 
nfferiDg  men,  several  of  whom  died  on  the  passage  up  the  river, 
woe  constant  and  unremitting.  At  Memphis,  after  transferring 
the  sick  to  the  hospitals,  an  order  was  received  from  General 
Grant  to  load  the  boat  with  troops  and  return  immediately  to 
Vicksbnig,  an  order  prompted  by  some  military  exigency,  and 
MisB  Parsons  and  the  other  female  nurses  were  obliged  to  return 
toSt  Louis. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  her  return  she  sufiered  from  an  attack 
of  malarious  fever,  and  on  her  recovery  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
nperintendent  of  female  nurses  at  the  Benton  Barracks  Hospital, 
fte  largest  of  all  the  hospitals  in  St.  Louis,  built  out  of  the  am- 
piutheatre  and  other  buildings  in  the  fair  grounds  of  the  St.  Louis 
Agricultural  Society,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Surgeon  Ira  Russell, 
UK  excellent  physician  fix)m  Natick,  Mass.  In  this  large  hospital 
there  were  oft>en  two  thousand  patients,  and  besides  the  male 
■inee  detailed  frx)m  the  army,  the  corps  of  female  nurses  con- 
sisted of  one  to  each  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  wards,  whose  duty  it 
'tt  to  attend  to  the  special  diet  of  the  feebler  patients,  to  see  that 
4e  wards  were  kept  in  order,  the  beds  properly  made,  the  dressing 
of  ^unds  properly  done,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  patients, 
•nd  to  give  them  words  of  good  cheer,  both  by  reading  and  con- 
Veraation — softening  the  rougher  treatment  and  manners  of  the 
^^  nurses,  by  their  presence,  and  performing  the  more  delicate 
officea  of  kindness  that  are  natural  to  woman. 

In  this  important  and  useful  service  these  women  nurses,  many 
rfthem  having  but  little  experience,  needed  one  of  their  own 
liQmber  of  superior  knowledge,  judgment  and  experience,  to  super- 
^  their  work,  counsel  and  advise  with  them,  instruct  them  in 
«*dr  duties,  secure  obedience  to  every  necessary  regulation,  and 
V^  order  in  the  general  administration  of  this  important  branch 
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of  hospital  service.  For  this  position  Miss  Paisons  was  most 
admirably  fitted^  and  discharged  its  duties  with  great  fidelity  and 
success  for  many  months,  as  long  as  Dr.  Russell  oontinoed  in 
charge  of  tlie  hospital.  The  whole  work  of  female  nursing  was 
reduced  to  a  perfect  system,  and  the  nurses  under  Miss  PaxBoatf 
influence  became  a  sisterhood  of  noble  women,  performing  a  great 
and  loving  service  to  the  maimed  and  suffering  defenders  of  their 
country.  In  the  organization  of  this  system  and  the  fianung  of 
wise  rules  for  carrying  it  into  effect  Dr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Yealr 
man  lent  their  counsel  and  assistance,  and  Dr.  Russell,  as  the 
chief  surgeon,  entertained  those  enlightened  and  liberal  views 
which  gave  the  system  a  full  chance  to  accomplish  the  best  lesultB. 
Under  his  administration,  and  Miss  Parsons'  superintendence  of 
the  nursing,  the  Benton  Barracks  Hospital  became  &mou8  for  Us 
excellence,  and  for  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  patients. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  army  surgeons  could  be  induced  to 
give  so  fair  a  trial  to  female  nursing  in  the  hospitals.  Too  often 
tlicy  allowed  their  prejudices  to  interfere,  and  used  their  author- 
ity to  thwart  instead  of  aid  the  best  plans  for  making  the  servicea 
of  women  all  tliat  was  needed  in  the  hospitals.  But  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Russell,  enlightened  judgment  and  humane  sympathies  com- 
bined to  make  him  friendly  to  the  highest  exertions  of  woman,  in 
this  holy  service  of  humauit}^  And  the  result  entirely  justified 
the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Having  served  six  months  in  this  capacity,  Miss  Parsons  went 
to  her  home  at  Cambridge,  on  a  furlough  from  the  Sanitary  Conx- 
mission,  to  recruit  her  health.  After  a  short  period  of  rest  she 
returned  to  St.  IvouLs  and  resumed  her  position  at  Benton  Bar- 
racks, in  which  she  continued  till  August,  1864,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  illness,  caused  by  malaria,  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
Cambridge  a  second  time.  On  her  recovery  she  concluded  to 
enter  upon  the  same  work  in  the  eastern  department,  but  the 
return  of  peace,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army 
rendered  her  services  in  the  hospitals  no  longer  necessary. 
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^JVom  this  time  she  devoted  herself  at  home  to  working  foi  the 
sen  and  refugees,  collecting  clothing  and  garden  seeds  for 
^^UM,  many  boxes  of  which  she  shipped  to  the  Western  Sanitary 
>mTnifwiQn,  at  St.  Louis,  to  be  distributed  in  the  Mississippi 
"alley,  where  they  were  greatly  needed,  and  were  received  as  a 
^^^leasii^  from  the  Lord  by  the  poor  refugees  and  freedmen,  who 
i:x:m  many  instances  were  without  the  meana  to  help  themselves,  or 
buy  seed  for  the  next  year's  planting. 

Twi  the  spring  of  1865,  she  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Sanitary 

held  at  Chicago,  collected  many  valuable  gifts  for  it,  and 

vas  sent  for  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  go  out  as  one 

►f  the  managers  of  the  department  furnished  by  the  New  Jeru- 

lem   Church — ^the  different  churches  having  separate  departs 

neiitB  in  the  Fair.     This  duty  she  fulfilled,  with  great  pleasure 

uiid.    success,  and  the  general  results  of  the  Fair  were  all  that 

>uld  be  desired. 

Returning  home  from  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  the  war  being 

iidedy  Miss  Parsons  conceived  a  plan  of  establishing  in  hei  own 

*ity  of  Cambridge,  a  Charity  Hospital  for  poor  women  and  chil- 

^^ren.     For  this  most  praiseworthy  object  she  has  already  collected 

^s^  portion  of  the  necessary  funds,  which  she  has  placed  in  the 

Jftiand  of  a  gentleman  who  consents  to  act  as  Treasurer,  and  is 

^entirely  confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  her  enterprise.    There 

5fc  no  doubt  but  that  she  possesses  the  character,  good  judgment, 

^!7hristian  motive  and  perseverance  to  carry  it  through,  and  she 

%as  the  encouragement,  sympathies  and  prayers  of  many  friends 

-to  sustain  her  in  the  noble  endeavor. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  labors  of  Miss  Parsons  in  the 
<aire  and  nursing  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  in  the 
Sanitary  and  other  benevolent  enterprises  called  forth  by  the  war, 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  every  position  she  occupied  she  per- 
formed her  part  with  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  always  brought 
to  her  work  a  spirit  animated  by  the  highest  motives,  and 
strengthened  by  communion  with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  from  whom 
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all  love  and  wisdom  oome  to  aid  and  bless  the  children  of  \ 
Everywhere  she  went  among  the  sick  and  suffering  she  brought 
the  sunshine  of  a  cheerAil  and  loving  heart,  beaming  from  a 
comitenance  expressive  of  kindness,  and  good  will  and  sympathy 
to  all.  Her  presence  in  the  hospital  was  always  a  blessings  and 
cheered  and  comforted  many  a  despondent  heart,  and  compensated 
ill  some  d^ree,  for  the.  absence  of  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Her 
gentle  ministrations  so  iaithful  and  cheering,  might  well  have 
received  the  reverent  worship  bestowed  on  the  shadow  of  Fbrawe 
Nightingale,  so  admirably  described  by  Longfellow  in  his  Saiat 
Filomena : 

"  And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  blias 
The  speechless  suflerer  tomed  to  kisi 
Her  shadow  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walla." 


MRS.  ALMIRA  FALES, 


RS.  FALES,  It  18  believed,  was  the  firs 

America  who  performed  any  work  direct 

the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  of  the  : 

late  war.     In  truth,  her  labors  commence 

overt  acts  of  hostility  had  taken  place,  even  so  lo: 

-iieoember,  1860.     Hostility  enough  there  undoubt 

^tfeeling,  but  the  fires  of  secession  as  yet  only  smc 

^'iirsting  into  the  lurid  flames  of  war  until  the  foUov 

Yet  Mrs.  Fales,  from  her  home  in  Washington, 

^^:^T)server  of  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  and  read  aright 

^^^f  rebellion.     In  her  position,  unobserved  herself,  i 

«^:meard  much,  which  probably  would  have  remained 

^-:^nheard  by  loyal  eyes  and  ears,  had  the  haughty 

"*  Against  the  nation's  life  dreamed  of  any  danger  aris 

^  rnowledge  of  their  projects,  obtained  by  this  humbh 

So  keen  was  the  prescience  founded  on  these  thing 

^fceen  said,  she,  as  early  as  December,  1860,  scarcely  a 

"^he  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  gave  a  pretext 

^which  its  leaders  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  c 

prepare  lint  and  hospital  stores  for  the  soldiers  of  th< 

one  of  whom  had  then  been  called  to  take  up  arms.'^ 

Of  course,  she  waa  derided  for  this  act.     Inured  to 

ingly  more  eager  for  the  opening  of  new  territory,  t 

commerce,  the  gain  of  wealth  and  power  than  even  fo 

national  honor,  the  North  would  not  believe  in  the  ] 
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war  until  the  boom  of  the  guns  of  Sumter,  reverberating  from 
the  waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  waking  the  echoes  all  along 
its  shores,  burst  upon  their  ears  to  tell  in  awful  tones  that  it  had 
indeed  commenoed. 

But  there  was  one — a  woman  in  humble  life,  yet  of  wonderfiil 
benevolence,  of  indomitable  energy,  unflagging  perseverance^  and 
unwavering  purpose,  who  foresaw  its  inevitable  coming  and  ¥« 
prepared  for  it. 

Almira  Fales  was  no  longer  young.  She  had  spent  a  life  in 
doing  good,  and  was  ready  to  commence  another.  Her  huBband 
had  employment  under  the  government  in  some  department  of 
the  civil  service,  her  sons  entered  the  army,  and  she,  too,-Hi 
soldier,  in  one  sense,  as  truly  as  they — since  she  helped  and 
cheered  on  the  fight. 

From  that  December  day  that  commenced  the  work,  until  long 
after  the  war  closed,  she  gave  herself  to  it,  heart  and  soul — mind 
and  body.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  tell  her  story  of  work  and  faaid- 
sliip  in  detail,  not  even  herself,  for  she  acts  rather  than  talks  or 
writes.  "Such  women,  always  doing,  never  think  of  pausing  to 
tell  their  own  stories,  which,  indeed,  can  never  be  told ;  yet  the 
hint  of  them  can  be  given,  to  stir  in  the  hearts  of  other  women 
a  purer  emulation,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  the  surest  way  to 
happiness  is  to  serve  others  and  forget  yourself." 

In  detail  we  have  only  this  brief  reeord  of  what  she  has  donej 
yet  what  volumes  it  contains,  what  a  histor}'  of  labor  and  of  self- 
sacrifice! 

"After  a  life  spent  in  benevolence,  it  was  in  December,  1860, 
that  Almira  Fales  began  to  prepare  lint  and  hospital  stores  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  not  one  of  whom  had  then  been  called 
to  take  up  arms.  People  laughed,  of  course ;  thought  it  a  *  freak  f 
said  that  none  of  these  things  would  ever  be  needed.  Just  as  the 
venerable  Dr.  Mott  said,  at  the  women's  meeting  in  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, after  Sumter  liad  l)t>en  fired:  ^Go  on,  ladies!  Get  your  lint 
ready,  if  it  will  do  your  d(»ar  hearts  any  good,  though  I  don't 
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hdme  myself  that  it  will  ever  be  needed/  Since  that  December 
Ms.  Fales  has  emptied  over  seven  thousand  boxes  of  hospital 
rtONB,  and  distributed  with  her  own  hands  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  comforts  to  sick  and  wounded 
Boldiere.  Besides,  she  supplied  personally  between  sixty  and 
seventy  forts  with  reading  matter.  She  was  months  at  sea — ^the 
obIj  woman  on  hospital  ships  nursing  the  wounded  and  dying 
BO.  She  was  at  Corinth,  and  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  serving  our 
OMb  m  storm  and  darkness.  She  was  at  Fair  Oaks.  She  was 
tmder  fire  through  the  seven  days'  fight  on  the  Peninsula,  with 
ahnst  breaking  heart  ministering  on  those  bloody  fields  to  ^the 
nddest  creatures  that  she  ever  saw.' 

"Through  all  those  years,  every  day,  she  gave  her  life,  her 
strength,  her  nursing,  her  mother-love  to  our  soldiers.  For  her 
to  be  a  soldier's  nurse  meant  something  very  different  from  wear- 
ing a  white  apron,  a  white  cap,  sitting  by  a  moaning  soldier's  bed, 
Vxiking  pretty.  It  meant  days  and  nights  of  untiring  toil;  it 
iMMit  the  lowliest  office,  the  most  menial  service ;  it  meant  the 
Rvmncing  of  all  personal  comfort,  the  sharing  of  her  last  pos- 
•oaon  with  the  soldier  of  her  country ;  it  meant  patience,  and 
''itelung,  and  unalterable  love.  A  mother,  every  boy  who  fought 
fcr  Ms  country  was  her  boy ;  and  if  she  had  nursed  him  in  infancy, 
Ae  could  not  have  cared  for  him  with  a  tenderer  care.  Journey 
•fct  journey  this  woman  has  performed  to  every  part  of  the  land, 
<*ijing  with  her  some  wounded,  convalescing  soldier,  bearing 
lAn  to  some  strange  cottage  that  she  never  saw  before,  to  the  pale, 
^^ing  woman  within,  saying  to  her  with  smiling  face,  *  I  have 
"WHi^t  back  your  boy.  Wipe  your  eyes,  and  take  care  of  him.' 
Tktt,  with  a  fantastic  motion,  tripping  away  as  if  she  were  not 
^  at  all,  and  had  done  nothing  more  than  run  across  the  street. 
TWaands  of  heroes  on  earth  and  in  heaven  gratefully  remember 
^woman's  loving  care  to  them  in  the  extremity  of  anguish. 
Tke  war  ended,  her  work  does  not  cease.     Every  day  you  may 

™  W,  with  her  heavily-laden  basket,  in  hovels  of  white  and 
86 
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black,  which  dainty  and  delicate  ladies  would  not  dare  to  enter. 
No  wounds  are  so  loathsome,  no  disease  so  contagious,  no  human 
being  so  abject,  that  she  shrinks  from  contact,  if  she  can  minister 
to  their  necessity." 

During  the  Peninsular  campaign  Mrs.  Fales  was  engaged  on 
board  the  Hospital  Transports,  during  most  of  the  trying  Beasoa 
of  1862.  Slie  was  at  Harrison's  Landing  in  care  of  the  wounded 
and  wearied  men  worn  down  by  the  incessant  battles  and  hard 
marches  which  attended  the  "change  of  base"  from  the  Chi<^ 
hominy  to  the  James.  She  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the 
hospitals  at  Fortress  Monroe;  and  was  active  in  her  ministii' 
tions  upon  the  fields  in  the  battles  of  Centreville,  ChantUly,  and 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  indeed  most  of  those  of  Poprfi 
campaign  in  Virginia  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 

At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  or  rather  at  the  assault  qpon 
Marj'c's  Heights,  in  that  fierce  assault  of  Sedgwick's  gaUaak 
Sixth  Corps  on  the  works  which  had  on  the  preceding  Deoembor 
defied  the  rejKjated  charges  of  Burnside's  best  troops,  Mrs.  Eata 
lost  a  son.  About  one-third  of  the  attacking  force  were  kilbd 
or  badly  wounded  in  the  assault,  and  among  the  rest  the  em  rf 
this  devoted  mother,  who  at  that  very  hour  might  have  been 
ministering  to  the  wounded  and  dying  son  of  some  other  mother. 
This  loss  was  to  her  but  a  stimulus  to  further  efforts  and  sacrifioeB. 
She  mourned  as  deeply  as  any  mother,  but  not  as  selfishly,  iB 
some  might  have  done.  In  this,  as  in  all  her  ways  of  life,  ah© 
but  carrie<l  out  its  ruling  principle  which  was  self-devotion,  and 
deeds  not  words. 

Mrs.  Fales  may  not,  perhaps,  be  held  up  as  an  example  of 
harmonious  development,  but  she  has  surely  shown  herself  grei** 
in  self-forgetful ness  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  h^* 
country.  In  person  she  is  tall,  plain  in  dres5»,  and  with  fewO» 
the  fashionable  and  stereotyped  graces  of  manner.  No  long^Jf 
young,  her  face  still  Ix^ai^s  ample  traces  of  former  beauty,  and  li-^' 
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large  blue  eyes  still  beam  with  the  clear  brightness  of  youth. 
But  her  hands  tell  the  story  of  hardship  and  sacrifice. 

^Poor  hands!  darkened  and  hardened  by  work^  they  never 
diiiked  any  task^  never  turned  firom  any  drudgery^  that  could 
lighten  the  load  of  another.  Dear  hands!  how  many  blood- 
riuned  &oe8  they  have  washed,  how  many  wounds  they  have 
bend  op^  how  many  eyes  they  have  closed  in  dying,  how  many 
Mies  they  have  sadly  yielded  to  the  darkness  of  death  V 

She  is  Ml  of  a  quaint  humor,  and  in  all  her  visits  to  hospitals 
kraim  seemed  to  be  to  awake  smiles,  and  arouse  the  cheerful- 
Ma  of  the  patients;  and  she  was  generally  successful  in  this, 
i    hog  everywhere  a  great  favorite.    One  more  quotation  firom  the 
vritten  testimony  of  a  lady  who  knew  her  well  and  we  have 

^An  electric  temperament,  a  nervous  organization,  with  a  brain 
mded  with  a  variety  of  memories  and  incidents  that  could  only 
Mfi  to  one  in  a  million — all  combine  to  give  her  a  pleasant 
ikqtiiess  of  motion  and  of  speech,  which  I  have  heard  some 
voy  fine  ladies  term  insanity.  ^Now  don't  you  think  she  is 
«Hj,  to  spend  all  her  time  in  such  ways?'  said  one.  When  we 
Monber  how  rare  a  thing  utter  unselfishness  and  self-forgetful- 
MB  is,  we  must  conclude  that  she  is  crazy.  If  the  listless  and 
idk  lives  which  we  live  ourselves  are  perfectly  sane,  then  Almira 
I'lki  must  be  the  maddest  of  mortals.  But  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  world,  and  for  us  all,  if  we  were  each  of  us  a  little 
in  the  same  direction?" 


MISS  CORNELIA  HANCOCK. 


MONG  the  most  zealous  and  untiring  of  the 
who  ministered  to  the  wounded  men  "at  the  froni^* 
in  the  long  and  terrible  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  1864-5,  was  Miss  Cornelia  Hancodcyof 
Philadelpliia.  Of  this  lady's  early  history  or  her  previous  hbon 
in  the  war,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  very  satis&ctQiy 
information.  She  had,  we  are  told,  been  active  in  the  United 
States  General  Hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  there  leaniei 
what  wounded  men  noed  in  the  way  of  food  and  attention.*  8lie 
had  also  rendered  efficient  services  at  Gettysburg.  Of  her  woA 
among  the  wounded  men  at  Belle  Plain  and  Fredericksburg,  Mf. 
John  Vassar,  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  of  the  Chrisfian 
Commission,  writes  as  follows : 

"  Miss  Cornelia  Hancock  was  the  first  lady  who  arrived  at 
Fredericksburg  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the  wounded.     As  one  of  the 
many  interesting  episodes  of  the  war,  it  has  seemed  that  her  good 
deeds  should  not  be  unheralded.     She  was  also  among  the  very 
first  to  arrive  at  Gettysburg  after  the  fearful  struggle,  and  for  days 
and  weeks  ministered  unceasingly  to  the  suffering.     During  th^ 
past  winter  she  remained  constantly  with  the  army  in  wintcf 
quarters,  connecting  herself  with   the  Second  Division  of  th^ 
Second  Corps.     So  attached  w(Te  the  soldioi*s,  and  so  grateful  fo^ 
her  ministration  in  sickness,  that  they  built  a  house  for  her,  i^ 
which  she  remained  until  the  general  order  for  all  to  leave  "wa^ 
given. 
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**  When  tibe  news  of  Grant's  battles  reached  the  North,  Miss 
Haxioock  left  Philadelphia  at  once  for  Washington.    Several  ap- 
plicsLtions  were  made  by  Members  of  Congress  at  the  War  Depart- 
mcoit  for  a  permit  for  her  to  go  to  the  wounded.     It  was  each  time 
declined^  as  being  unfeasible  and  improper.     With  a  woman's  tact, 
she  made  application  to  go  with  one  of  the  surgeons  then  arriving, 
as  assistant,  as  each  surgeon  was  entitled  to  one.     The  plan  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  well  remember  the  mental  ejaculation  made  when  I 
sa^ve  her  at  such  a  time  on  the  boat.     I  lost  sight  of  her  at  Belle 
Plain,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance,  when,  shortly 
^>©fore  our  arrival  at  Fredericksburg,  she  passed  in  an  ambulance. 
On  l)eing  assigned  to  a  hospital  of  the  Second  Cori>8,  I  fouud  she 
™*<i  preceded  me,  and  was  earnestly  at  work.     It  was  no  fictitious 
^ffortj  but  she  had  already  prepared  soup  and  farina,  and  was 
***si>en8ing  it  to  the  crowds  of  poor  fellows  lying  thickly  about. 

**A11  day  she  worked,  paying  little  attention  to  others,  only  assi- 

^^*On8  in  her  sphere.     When,  the  next  morning,  I  opened  a  new 

*^^>^j)ital  at  the  Methodist  Church,  I  invite<l  her  to  accompany  me ; 

^*^^  did  so;  and  if  success  and  amelioration  of  suffering  attended 

*^^  effort,  it  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  her  indefatigable 

"^^•^^ore.     Within  an  hour  from  the  time  one  hundred  and  twenty 

"^^^^•^  been  placed  in  the  building,  she  had  seen  that  good  beef  soup 

^^^  coffee  was  administered  to  each,  and  during  the  period  I  was 

"^^^re,  no  delicacy  or  nutriment  attainable  was  wanting  to  the 

•'Were  any  dying,  she  sat  by  to  soothe  their  last  moments,  to 

^^^K^ive  the  dying  message  to  friends  at  home,  and  when  it  was 

"^er  to  convey  by  letter  the  sad  intelligence.     Let  me  rise  ever  so 

^^jrly,  she  had  already  preceded  me  at  work,  and  during  the  many 

^^ng  hours  of  the  day,  she  never  seemed  to  weary  or  flag ;  in  the 

Evening,  when  all  in  her  own  hospital  had  been  fully  cared  for, 

^he  would  go  about  the  town  with  delicacies  to  administer  to 

officera  who  were  so  situated  they  could  not  procure  them.     At 

night  she  sougi)t  a  garret  (and  it  was  literally  one)  for  her  rest. 
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'^One  can  but  feebly  portray  the  ministrations  of  such  a  persoiL 
She  belonged  to  no'association — ^had  no  compensation.  She  oom- 
manded  respect,  for  she  was  lady-like  and  well  educated;  so  qoiefc 
and  undemonstrative,  that  her  presence  was  hiurdly  noticed,  exo^ 
by  the  smiling  &ces  of  the  wounded  as  she  passed.  While  she 
supervised  the  cooking  of  the  meats  and  soups  and  cofiee,  all  viot 
things  were  made  and  distributed  by  herself.  How  the  men 
watched  for  the  dessert  of  farina  and  condensed  milk,  and  those 
more  severely  wounded  for  the  draughts  of  milk  punch ! 

"Often  would  she  make  visits  to  the  offices  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions,  and  when  delicacies  arrived,  her  men 
were  among  the  first  to  taste  them.     Oranges,  lemons,  pickles,  wft 
bread  an^  butter,  and  even  apple-sauce,  were  one  or  the  other  daily 
distributed.     Such  unwearied  attention  is  the  more  appreciated, 
when  one  remembers  the  number  of  females  who  subsequently 
arrived,  and  the  desultory  and  fitful  labor  performed.     P^ussing 
from  one  hospital  to  another,  and  bestowing  general  sympathy, 
with  small  works,  is  not  what  wounded  men  want.     It  was  very 
soon  perceptible  how  the  men  in  that  hospital  appreciated  the 
solid  worth  of  the  one  and  the  tinsel  of  the  other. 

"  This  imperfect  recognition  is  but  a  slight  testimonial  to  the 
lady-like  deportment  and  the  untiring  labors  in  beha  f  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  Miss  Hancock." 
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MRS    MARY   MORRIS   HUSBAND. 


HERE  are  some  noble  souls  whose  devotion  to  duty,  to 

the  welfape  of  the  suffering  and  sorrowing,  and  to  the 

work  which  God  has  set  before  them,  is  so  complete 

that  it  leaves  them  no  time  to  think  of  themselves,  and 

M20  consciousness  that  what  they  have  done  or  are  doing,  is  in  any 

"Way  remarkable.     To  them  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 

''^"orld  to  undergo  severe  hardships  and  privations,  to  suffer  the 

'^Skjot  of  all  things,  to  peril  health  and  even  life  itself,  to  endure 

^ifc^  most  intense  &tigue  and  loss  of  rest,  if  by  so  doing  they  may 

^■^^'Xaeve  another's  pain  or  soothe  the  burdened  and  aching  heart; 

^^^<i  with  the  utmost  ingenuousness,  they  will  avow  that  they  have 

^^^^:Mie  nothing  worthy  of  mention;  that  it  is  the  poor  soldier  who 

I  been  the  sufferer,  and  has  made  the  only  sacrifices  worthy  of 

^name. 

The  worthy  and  excellent  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketchy 
one  of  the  representative  women  of  this  class.     Few,  if  any, 
^ve  passed  through  more  positive  hardships  to  serve  the  soldiers 
*"^«n  she;  but  few  have  as  little  consciousness  of  them. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morris  Husband,  is  a  granddaughter  of  Robert 

Lorris,  the  great  financier  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  to  whose 

^^  Vjilities  and  patriotism  it  was  owing  that  we  had  a  republic  at 

^^V 1.    She  is,  in  her  earnest  patriotism,  well  worthy  of  her  ancestry. 

"^^er  husband,  a  well-known  and  highly  respectable  member  of 

^Vie  Philadelphia  bar,  her  two  sons  and  herself  constituted  her 

*^ouiehold  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  her  quiet  home 
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in  the  Quaker  City,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  £^   de- 
lightful homes  in  that  city.     The  patriotic  instincts  were  stroi:^i=3iig 
in  the  femily ;  the  two  sons  enlisted  in  the  army  at  the  very  t^^be- 
ginning  of  the  conflict,  one  of  them  leaving  his  medical  studies       -*  to 
do  so ;  and  the  motlier,  as  soon  as  there  was  any  hospital  work  to 

do  was  fully  prepared  to  take  her  part  in  it.    She  had  been         ^ 
poor  health  for  some  years,  but  in  her  anxiety  to  render  a— ^*^ 
to  the  suffering,  her  own  ailings  were  forgotten.     She  was  tdS^" 
admirable  nurse  and  a  skilful  housewife  and  cook,  and  her  fir*  '*^* 
efforts  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  Philadelphiay  we^s=^ 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  suitable  and  palatable  feed  ftr^*^ 
them,  and  the  rendering  of  those  attentions  which  should  reliev*====^^ 
the  irksomencss  and  discomforts  of  sickness  in  a  hospital.     TL^^"^ 
hospi&l  on  Twenty-second  and  Wood  streets,  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  scene  of  these  labors. 

But  the  time  had  come  for  other  and  more  engrossing  laboi 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  she  was  to  be  inducted  into  thi 
by  the  avenue  of  personal  anxiety  for  one  of  her  sons.  In  thalir 
fearful  "change  of  base"  which  resulted  in  the  seven  days'  battl^^  -* 
on  the  peninsula,  when  from  the  combined  influence  of  marah^=^ 
malaria,  want  of  food,  overmarching,  the  heat  and  &tigue  of 
constant  fighting,  and  the  depression  of  spirits  incident  to  the  un- 
expected retreat,  more  of  our  men  fell  down  with  mortal  sickness 
than  were  slain  or  wounded  in  the  battles,  one  of  Mrs.  Husband's  ^= 
sons  was  among  the  sufferers  from  disease,  and  word  was  sent  to 
her  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  She  hastened  to  nurse 
him,  and  after  a  great  struggle  and  frequent  relai)ses,  he  rallied 
and  began  to  recover.  Meantime  she  had  not  been  so  wholly 
engrossed  with  her  care  for  him  as  to  be  neglectful  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  around,  who,  like  him,  were  suffering  from  the 
deadly  influences  of  that  pestilential  climate  and  soil,  or  of  the 
wounded  who  were  wearing  out  their  lives  in  agony,  with  but 
scant  attention  or  care ;  and  every  moment  that  could  be  spared 
from  her  sick  boy,  was  given  to  the  other  sufferers  around  her. 
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It  was  in  this  period  of  her  work  that  she  rendered  the  service 
to  a  young  soldier,  now  a  physician  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  so 
graphically  described  in  the  foHowing  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dieaBed  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  : 

"  I  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  camp  dysentery,  stag- 
nant water  and  unctuous  bean  soup  not  being  exactly  the  diet  for 
ft  sick  person  to  thrive  on.     I  got  "  no  better*'  very  rapidly, 
till  at  length,  oae  afternoon,  I  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  conscious 
fliit  I  was  somewhere,  though  where,  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
■y.  'As  I  lay  in  this  state,  I  imagined  I  heard  my  name  spoken, 
ind  opening  my  eyes  with  considerable  eiFort,  I  saw  bending  over 
ae  a  female  form.     I  think  the  astonishment  restored  me  to  per- 
i6ct  consciousness  (though  some  liquor  poured  into  my  mouth  at 
tkeaame  time,  may  have  been  a  useful  adjunct).     As  soon  as  I 
could  collect  myself  sufficiently,  I  discovered  the  lady  to  be  a  Mrs. 
Hosbandy  who,  with  a  few  other  ladies,  had  just  arrived  on  one 
flf  the  hospital  boats.     Having  lost  my  own  mother  when  a  men^ 
child,  you  may  imagine  the  effect  her  tender  nursing  had  upon 
■c^  and  when  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  forehead,  all  imin 
nemed  to  depart.     I  sank  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  awoke  the  next 
Bwming  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  mind  and  in  body.     From 
Alt  moment  my  recover}'  was  rapid,  and  in  ten  days  I  returned 
to  ay  duty." 

As  her  son  began  to  recover,  she  resolved,  in  her  thankfulness 
fit  this  mercy,  to  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
^nded  of  the  army.  She  was  on  one  of  the  hospital  transports 
<^ Harrison's  Landing,  when  the  rebels  bombarded  it,  and  though 
it  was  her  first  experience  "under  fire,"  she  stood  her  ground  like 
>  veteran,  manifesting  no  trepidation,  but  pursuing  her  work  of 
flfling  for  the  sick  as  calmly  as  if  in  perfect  safety.  Finding  that 
•hcwas  desirous  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  disabl(»d 
>iddierB,8he  was  assigned,  we  believe,  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
tothe  position  of  Lady  SupcTintendent  of  one  of  the  hospital  trans- 
ports which  bore  the  wounded  and  sick  to  New  York.     She  made 
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four  trips  on  tliese  vessels,  and  her  &ithful  attention  to  the  sick,  hec: 
skilful  nursing,  and  her  entire  forgctfulness  of  sel^  won  for  h( 
the  hearty  esteem  and  regard  of  all  on  board.     The  troops  bein^^      ^ 
all  transferred  to  Acquia  Creek  and  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Husbani 
went  to  Washington,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  pass  and  trans- 
portation for  supplies  to  Poi>e's  army,  then  fidling  back,  foot  b; 
foot,  in  stem  but  unavailing  resistance  to  Lee's  strong  and  tri — .—-^^ 
umphant  force.     These  she  was  denied,  but  Miss  Dix  requestec — -^ 
her  to  take  charge  temporarily  of  the  Camden  Street  Hospital       ^  ^ 
at  Baltimore,  the  matron  of  which  had  been  stricken  down  wii 
illness.     After  a  few  weeks'  stay  here,  she  relinquished  her  posi- 
tion, and  repaired  to  Antietam,  where  the  smoke  of  the  grea^c'-'*' 
battle  was  just  rolling  off  over  the  heights  of  South  Mountain^   -•-  ^ 
Here,  at  the  Smoketown  Hospital,  where   the  wounded   froi 
French's  and   some   other  divisions  were  gathered,  she   foun( 
abundant  employment,  and  at  the  request  of  that  able  suigeoi 
and  excellent  man,  Dr.  Vandcrkieft,  she  remained  in  charge  tvn 
months.     Mrs.  Hams  was  with  her  here  for  a  short  time,  and 
Miss  Maria  M.  C.  Hall,  during  her  entire  stay.     Her  presence  at 
this  hospital  bronglit  jxTjwtual  sunshine.     Arduous  as  were  her 
labors,  for  there  were  very  many  desperately  wounded,  and  quite 

as  many  dangerously  siek,  she  never  manifested  weariness  or  im-      ■ 

patience,  and  even  the  sick  and  wounded  men,  usually  exacting,  ^"^^ 

because  forgetful  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  which  their  condi- 
tion imposes  upon  the  nurses,  woiulored  that  she  never  manifested  ^^ 
fatigue,  and  that  she  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  as  she  did.  '^ 
Often  did  they  express  their  anxiety  lest  she  should  be  compelled 
from  weariness  and  illness  to  leave  them,  but  her  smiling,  cheerful 
face  reassured  them.  She  and  Mias  Hall  occupied  for  themselves 
and  tlieir  stores,  a  double  hospital  tent,  and  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  might,  she  was  always  at. her  i)Ost  in  the  hospitals  promptly 
at  her  hours,  and  disjjensed  with  a  liberal  hand  to  those  who 
needed,  the  delicacies,  the  stimulants,  and  medicines  they  required. 
She  had  made  a  flag  for  her  tent  by  sewing  upon  a  breadth  of 
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cdioo  a  figure  of  a  bottle  ciit  out  of  red  flannel^  and  the  bottle- 
flag  flew  to  the  wind  at  all  times,  indicative  of  the  medicines  which 
were  dispensed  from  the  tent  below.    We  have  endeavored  to  give 
a  view  of  this  tent,  from  which  came  daily  such  quantities  of  deli- 
eades,  such  excellent  milk-])unch  to  nourish  and  support  the 
patients  whose  condition  was  most  critical,  such  finely  flavored 
tea  for  the  army  of  patients  suffering  from  pulmonic  dip- 
;  ("  her  flaxseed  tea,"  says  one  of  her  boys, "  was  never  insipid"), 
lemonades  for  the  feverish,  and  something  for  every  needy  patient. 
See  her  as  she  comes  out  of  her  tent  for  her  round  of  hospital 
daties,  a  substantial  comely  figure,  with  a  most  benevolent  and 
motherly  face,  her  hands  filled  with  the  good  things  she  is  bearing 
to  some  of  the  sufferers  in  the  ho.«pital ;  she  has  discarded  hoops, 
bdieving  with  Florence  Nightingale,  that  they  are  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  the  hospital ;  she  has  a  stout  ser\nceable 
ippon  nearly  covering  her  dress,  and  that  apron  is  a  miracle  of 
pockets;  pockets  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side;  deep,  wide 
poAets,  all  stored  full  of  something  which  will  benefit  or  amuse 
ltt"boys;"  an  apple,  an  orange,  an  interesting  book,  a  set  of 
cleB8-men,  checkers,  dominoes,  or  puzzles,  newspapers,  magazines, 
cvetything  desired,  comes  out  of  those  (?ai)acious  pockets.     As 
sbe  enters  a  ward,  the  whisper  i)assos  from  one  cot  to  another, 
tkat  "mother"  is  coming,  and  faces,  weary  with  pain,  brighten  at 
**»  approach,  and  sad  heiirts  grow  glad  as  she  gives  a  cheerful 
^e  to  one,  says  a  kind  word  to  another,  administers  a  glass  of 
w  punch  or  lemonade  to  a  third,  hands  out  an  apple  or  an 
CRnge  to  a  fourth,  or  a  book  or  game  to  a  fifth,  and  relieves  the 
lospital  of  the  gloom  which  seemed  broo<ling  over  it.     But  not  in 
ttese  ways  alone  does  she  bring  comfort  and  happiness  to  these 
poor  wounded  and  fever-stricken  men.     She  encourages  them  to 
^fide  to  her  their  sorrows  and  troubles,  and  the  heart  that,  like 
tile  caged  bird,  has  been  bruising  itself  against  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
fem  grief  for  the  suffering  or  sorrow  of  the  loved  ones  at  home 
oroftener  still,  the  soul  diat  finds  itself  on  the  conuiies  of  an  un- 
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known  hereafter,  and  is  filled  with  distress  at  the  thought  of  th» 
world  to  come,  pours  into  her  attentive  ear,  the  stoiy  of  its  soi  jmL^ 
rows,  and  finds  in  her  a  wise  and  kind  counsellor  and  friend,  anc^-^ 
learns  firom  her  gentle  teachings  to  trust  and  hope. 

Hers  was  a  truly  heroic  spirit.     Darkness,  storm,  or  contagion^c^y 
had  no  terrors  for  her,  when  there  was  sufiering  to  be  alleviatedSE^l) 
or  anguish  to  be  soothed.     Amid  the  raging  storms  of  the  sevei^   -^"^ 
winter  of  1862-3,  she  often  left  her  tent  two  or  three  times  in  th^^--^^ 
night  and  went  round  to  the  beds  of  those  who  were  apporentlj^^  3? 
near  death,  from  the  fear  that  the  nurses  might  neglect  somethin^^^-^tf 
which  needed  to  be  done  for  them.     When  diphtheria  raged  i 
the  hospital,  and  the  nurses  fearing  its  contagious  character,  fle 
from  the  bed-sides  of  those  suffering  fix)m  it,  Mrs.  HusbandK^^- 
devoted  herself  to  tliem  night  and  day,  fearless  of  the  expoei]re,i 
and  where  they  died  of  the  terrible  disease  received  and  forwarde 
to  their  friends  the  messages  of  the  dying. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  * 
leave  this  hospital,  where  she  had  manifested  such  faitliful  and 
self-sacrificing  care  and  tenderness  for  those  whom  she  knew  only 
as  the  defenders  of  her  country,  those  whom  she  left,  albeit  un- 
used to  the  melting  mood,  should  have  wept  at  losing  such  a 
friend.  "There  were  no  dry  eyes  in  that  hospital,'^  says  one 
who  was  himself  one  of  its  inmates;  "all,  from  the  strong  man 
ready  again  to  enter  the  ranks  to  the  poor  Nvreck  of  humanity 
lying  on  his  death-bed  gave  evidence  of  their  love  for  her,  and 
sorrow  at  her  departure  in  copious  ti^ars.  On  her  way  home  she 
stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  at  camps  A  and  B  in  Frederick, 
Maryland,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the  convalescents 
firom  Antietam  had  been  sent,  and  these  on  discovering  her,  sur- 
rounded her  ambulance  and  greeted  her  most  heartily,  seeming 
almost  wild  with  joy  at  seeing  their  kind  friend  once  more. 
After  a  brief  stay  at  Philadelphia,  during  which  she  visited  the 
hospitals  almost  constantly,  she  hastened  again  to  the  front,  and 
at   Falmouth  early  in   1863,  after   that  fearful  and  disastrous 
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battle  of  Fredericksburg  she  found  ample  employment  for  her 
Mtive  and  energetic  nature.     As  matron  of  Humphreys'  Division 
Hospital  (Fifth  Corps)  she  was  constantly  engaged  in  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  and  her  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
and  proeperity  of  the  men  did  not  end  yvith  their  discharge  from 
the  hospital.     The  informalities  or  blunders  by  which  they  too 
often  lost  their  pay  and  were  sometimes  set  down  as  deserten« 
attracted  her  attention,  and  so  £ir  as  possible  she  always  procured 
the  correction  of  those  errors.     Early  in  April,  1863,  she  made  a 
llyiDg  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  thus  details  in  a  letter  to  a 
fijend,  at  the  time  the  kind  and  amount  of  labor  which  almost 
always  filled  up  every  hour  of  those  journeys.     "  I^eft  Monday 
evening  for  home,  took  two  discharged  soldiers  with  me;  heard 
tikit  I  could  not  get  a  pass  to  return ;  so  instead  of  going  directly 
diiOQgh,  stayed  in  Washington  twenty-four  hours,  and  fought  a 
tattle  for  a  pass.     I  came  off  conqueror  of  course,  but  not  until 
raried  almost  to  death — my  boys  in  the  meantime  had  gotten 
thdr  pay — so  I  took  them  from  the  Commission  I-<odge  (where  I 
had  taken  them  on  arriving)  to  the  cars,  and  off  for  Baltimore. 
Tbere  I  placed  them  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Bdief  Associations,  and  arrived  home  at  1.30  A.  M.     I  carrieil 
Bwney  home  for  some  of  the  boys,  and  had  business  of  my  own 
to  attend  to,  keeping  me  constantly  going  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday;  left  at  midnight  (Thursday  night)  for  Washington, 
took  the  morning  boat  and  arrived  here  this  aftorn(K>u."     This 
itJcoid  of  five  days  of  severe  lalwr  such  as  few  men  could  have 
pine  through  without  utter  prostration,  is  narrated  in  her  Ictt-er 
to  her  firiend  evidently  without  a  thought  that  there  was  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  it;  yet  it  was  in  a  constant  succession  of 
Uxm  as  wearing  as  this  that  she  lived  for  full  three  years  of  her 
•nny  life. 

Immediately  afl»r  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  she  went  to 
United  States  Ford,  but  was  not  allowed  to  cross,  and  joined  two 
^ne  ladies  at  the  hospital  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
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Docky  where  thej  dressed  wounds  until  dark,  slept  in  an  amt^'* 
lanoe^  and  early  in  the  morning  went  to  work  again,  bat 
soon  warned  to  leave,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  house  used  i 
hospital  would  be  shelled.  They  left,  and  about  half  a  mile  : 
thcr  on  found  the  hospital  of  the  Third  and  Eleventh  CSoif^ 
Here  the  surgeon  in  charge  urged  Mrs.  Husband  to  remain  ai^ 
assist  him,  promising  her  transportation.  She  aocordinglj  left  h^ 
ambulance  and  dressed  wounds  until  midnight  By  this  tintf 
the  army  was  in  full  retreat  and  passing  the  hospital.  The  snr' 
geon  forgot  his  promise,  and  taking  care  of  himself,  left  her  to  gefi 
away  as  l)est  she  could.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  the  rain  pouring 
in  torrents.  She  was  finally  offered  a  part  of  the  &ont  seat  of  ar* 
army  (medicine)  wagon,  and  after  riding  two  or  three  miles  oic 
the  horrible  nxids  the  tongue  of  the  ^vagon  broke,  and  she  wae 
compelled  to  sit  in  the  drenching  rain  for  two  or  three  hours  till 
the  guide  could  bring  up  an  ambulance,  in  which  she  reached) 
Falmouth  the  next  day. 

The  hospital  of  which  she  was  lady  matron  was  broken  up  at= 
the  time  of  this  battle,  but  she  was  immediately  installed  in  the 
same  position  in  the  hospital  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Third 
Corps,  then  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  Chaneellorsville 
wounded.  Here  she  roniaintK^l  until  compelled  to  move  North 
with  the  army  by  Lee's  raid  into  Pennsylvania  in  June  and 
July,  1863. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  day  of  the  last  and  fiercest  of  the 
Gettysburg  battles,  Mrs.  Husband,  who  had  been,  from  inability 
to  get  permission  to  go  to  the  front,  passing  a  few  anxious  days 
at  Philadelphia,  started  for  Gettysburg,  determined  to  go  to  the 
aid  and  relief  of  the  soldier  boys,  who,  she  well  knew,  needed 
her  services.  She  reached  the  battle-field  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  by  way  of  Westminster,  in  Gtiueral  Meade's  mail-wagou. 
She  made  her  way  at  first  to  the  hospital  of  the  Third  Corps,  and 
labored  there  till  that  as  well  as  the  other  field  hospitals  were 
broken  up,  when  she  devoted  hei-self  to  the  wounded  in  Oamp 
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LetomAn.  Here  she  was  attacked  with  miasmatic  fever^  but 
Btn^Ied  against  it  with  all  the  energy  of  her  nature^  remaining 
&r  three  weeks  ill  in  her  tent.  She  was  at  length  carried  liome, 
but  aB  soon  as  she  was  convalescent,  went  to  Camp  Parole  at 
AnoapoliSy  as  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  to  fill  the  place 
of  Miss  Clara  Davis,  (now  Mrs.  Edward  Abbott),  who  was  pras- 
toted  by  severe  illness  induced  by  her  severe  and  continued 
labors. 

In  December,  1863,  she  accepted  the  position  of  matron  to  her 
old  hospital,  (Third  Division  of  the  Third  Corps),  then  located 
It  Brandy  Station,  where  she  remained  till  General  Grant's  order 
iBBiied  on  the  15th  of  April  caused  the  removal  of  all  civilians 
fiom  the  army. 

A  month  had  not  elapsed,  before  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the 

"Wilderness"  and  "Spottsylvania,"  had  made  that  part  of  Vir- 

gmia  a  field  of  blood,  and  Mrs.  Husband  hastened  to  Fredericks- 

borg  where  no  official  now  barred  her  progress  with  his  "red 

tipe"  prohibitions;  here  she  remained  till  the  first  of  June,  toiling 

inoeaBantly,  and  then  moving  on  to  Port  Eoyal  and  White  House, 

where  the  same  sad  scenes  were  rep^^ated,  and  where,  amid  so 

■Qtich  snflering  and  horror,  it  was  diilicult  to  banish  the  feeling 

of  depression.     At  White  House,  she  took  charge  of  the  low  diet 

kitchen  for  the  whole  Sixth  Corps,  to  which  her  division  had 

'^een  transferred.     The  number  of  wounded  was  very  large,  tliis 

**«pe  having  suffered  severely  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and 

her  duties  were  arduous,  but  she  made  no  complaint,  her  heart 

"ting  at  rest,  if  she  could  only  do  sometliiug  for  her  brave  soldier 

boys. 

When  the  base  was  transferred  to  City  Point,  she  made  her 
^y  to  the  Third  Division,  Sixth  Corps'  Hospital  at  the  front, 
^h^e  she  remained  until  the  Sixth  Cor|)S  were  ordered  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  when  she  took  chai^  of  the  low  diet  kitchen 
^  the  Second  Corps'  Hospital  at  City  Point,  and  remained  there 
^Otil  the  end.     Her  labors  among  the  men  in  this  hospital  were 
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constant  and  sevens,  but  she  won  all  hearts  by  her  tendemesv 
cheerfulness,  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  ever^ 
particular  case.  Each  one  of  those  under  her  care  felt  that  ait2 
was  specially  his  friend,  and  interesting  and  sometimes  j^miiwnj 
were  tlie  confidences  imparted  to  her,  by  the  poor  fellows.  Th^ 
one  bright  event  of  the  day  to  all  was  the  visit  of  "Mother''  Hub-j 
band  to  their  ward.  The  apron,  with  its  huge  pockets^  al¥myB 
bore  some  welcome  gifl  for  each,  and  however  trifling  it  might  be 
in  itsc^If,  it  ^vas  precious  as  coming  from  her  hands.  Her  friends 
in  Philadelphia,  by  their  constant  supplies,  enabled  her  to  dis- 
pense many  articles  of  comfort  and  luxui^'^  to  the  sick  and 
woundc^d,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  furnished. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1865,  Mrs.  Husband  was  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  our  gallant  army  marching  through  Richmond.  Ab 
they  passed,  in  long  array,  they  recognized  her,  and  from  hun- 
dreds of  the  soldiers  of  the  Second,  Tliird,  and  Sixth  Corps,  rang 
out  the  loud  and  hearty  "Hurrah  for  Mother  Husband!^'  while 
their  looks  expressed  their  gratitude  to  one  who  had  been  their 
firm  and  faithful  friend  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and  danger. 

Mrs.  Husband  felt  that  i?he  must  do  something  more  for  her 
"boys"  before  they  separatcil  and  returned  to  their  distant  homes; 
she  therefore  left  Richmond  inini(*diutely,  and  traveling  with  her 
accustomed  celerity,  soon  reached  Philadelphia,  and  gathering  up 
from  her  liberal  friends  and  her  own  moderate  means,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  procure  the  necessaiy  stores,  she  returned  with  an  ample 
supply,  met  the  soldiers  of  the  corps  to  which  she  had  been 
attached  at  Bailey's  Cross  Roads,  and  there  spent  six  or  seven 
days  in  distributing  to  them  tlic  clothing  and  comforts  which  they 
needed.  Her  last  opportunity  of  seeing  them  was  a  few  days 
later  at  the  grand  review  in  Washington. 

There  was  one  class  of  services  which  Mrs.  Husband  rendered 
to  the  soldiers,  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  and  in  which  we 
believe  she  had  no  eomjx^titor.  In  the  autumn  of  1863,  her 
attention  was  called  to  the  injustice  of  the  finding  and  sentence  of 
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aeoDit  martial^  which  had  tried  a  private  soldier  for  some  alleged 
oflmoe  and  sentenced  hiin  to  be  shot.  She  investigated  the  case 
aid,  with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  procuring  his  pardon  from 
tlie  President. 

fihe  began  from  this  time  to  take  an  interest  in  these  cases  of 
trill  by  summary  court  martial,  and  having  a  turn  for  legal  inves- 
tig^on,  to  which  her  early  training  and  her  husband's  profession 
lad  inclined  her,  and  a  clear  judicial  mind,  she  made  each  one 
krstudyy  and  tliough  she  found  that  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  summary  punishment  was  merited,  yet  the  majority  were 
dnerving  of  the  interposition  of  executive  clemency,  and  she 
becune  their  advocate  witli  the  patient  and  kind-hearted  Lincoln. 
In  scores  of  instances  she  secured,  not  without  much  difficulty, 
ad  some  abuse  from  officials  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'' 
wiio  disliked  her  keen  and  thorough  investigation  of  their  pro- 
ceedii^,  the  pardon  or  tlie  commutation  of  punishment  of  those 
ttnteDoed  to  death.  Barely,  if  ever,  did  the  President  turn  a  deaf 
eir  to  her  pleadings ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  prompted  by 
no  sinister  motive,  or  simple  humane  impulse.  Every  case  which 
dw  presented  had  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  examined,  and 
hff  knowledge  of  it  was  so  complete,  that  he  felt  he  niiglit  safely 
tnather. 

Through  all  these  multifarious  lal)ors  and  toils,  Mrs.  Ilushjind 
'^  received  no  compensation  from  the  Govcrnmont  or  the  Sani- 
^  Commission.  She  entered  the  serviex*  as  a  voluntwr,  and 
■^  necessities  have  been  met  from  her  own  means,  and  she  has 
^W)  given  freely  to  the  soldiers  and  to  their  families  from  her  not 
^*^cr-full  purse.  Her  reward  is  in  the  sublime  consciousness  of 
'^ving  been  able  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  good  which  few 
'^d  equal.  All  over  the  land,  in  hundreds  of  homes,  in  thou- 
*u»d8  of  hearts,  her  name  is  a  household  word,  and  as  the  mother 
loob  upon  her  son,  the  wife  upon  her  husband,  the  child  upon 
^te  &tlier,  blessings  are  breathed  forth  ujwn  her  through  whose 
skilful  care  and  watchful  nui-sing  these  loved  ones  are  s])an?d  to 
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be  a  joy  and  support  The  contributions  and  mementoes  pre- 
sented by  her  soldier  boys  form  a  large  and  very  interesting 
museum  in  her  home.  There  are  rings  almost  numberless,  carved 
from  animal  bones,  shells,  stone,  vulcanite,  etc.,  miniature  tablets, 
books,  harps,  etc.,  inlaid  from  trees  or  houses  of  historic  memoiy, 
minie  bullets,  which  have  traversed  bone  and  flesh  of  patient  Boi- 
fcrers,  and  shot  and  shell  which  have  done  their  part  in  desto^- 
ing  the  fortresses  of  the  rel)ellion.  Each  memento  has  its  history, 
and  all  are  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient,  as  a  token  of  the 
love  of  those  whom  she  has  watched  and  nursed. 

Her  home  is  the  Mecca  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Ab 
Potomac,  and  if  any  of  them  are  sick  or  in  distress  in  Philadet 
l>hia,  Mother  Husband  hastens  at  once  to  their  relief.  Late  n^ 
she  return  to  the  skies;  and  when  at  last  in  the  glory  of  aiqie 
and  hoautiiul  old  age,  she  lies  down  to  rest,  a  grateful  people  shall 
inscribe  on  her  nuniunient,  "Here  lies  all  that  was  mortal  of  one 
whom  all  delighted  to  honor." 


HOSPITAL    TRANSPORT    SERVICE. 


MONG  the  deeds  which  entitle  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary  Commission  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people^  was  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
the  "  Hospital  Transport  Service"  in  tlie  Spring  and 
of  1862.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  removed 
the  high  lands  about  Washington,  to  the  low  marshy  and 
\  r^on  of  the  Peninsula,  it  required  but  little  disccm- 
■Bit  to  predict  that  extensive  sickness  would  prevail  among  the 
taoops;  this/ and  the  certainty  of  sanguinary  battles  soon  to  ensue, 
iliidi  would  multiply  the  wounded  beyond  all  previous  prece- 
dents, were  felt,  by  the  officers  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  as 
sfivding  sufficient  justification,  if  any  were  needed  for  making  an 
rfbrt  to  supplement  the  provision  of  the  Medical  Bureau,  which 
Wild  not  fidl  to  be  inadequate  for  the  coming  emergency.  Ac- 
cordingly early  in  April,  1862,  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmstead,  the  Secretary 
^the  Commission,  having  previously  secured  the  sanction  of 
tte  Medical  Bureau,  made  application  to  the  Quartermaster-Gren- 
^  to  allow  the  Commission  to  take  in  hand  some  of  the  trans- 
pott  steamboats  of  his  department,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
^  that  time  lying  idle,  to  fit  them  up  and  furnish  them  in  all 
^'BpectB  suitable  for  the  reception  and  care  of  sick  and  wounded 
1>K&,  providing  surgeons  and  other  necessary  attendance  without 
cost  to  Grovernment.  Ailer  tedious  delays  and  disappointments 
rf  various  kinds — one  fine  large  boat  having  been  assigned,  par- 
tislly  furnished  by  the  Commission,  and  then  withdrawn — ^an 
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order  was  at  length  received^  authorizing  the  Commission  to 
possession  of  any  of  the  Government  transports,  not  in  actt^*^ 
use,  which  might  at  that  time  bo  lying  at  Alexandria*  Un^K-'^ 
this  authorization  the  Daniel  Webster  was  assigned  to  the  Cok::^ 
mission  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  having  been  fitted  up,  t^B^ 
stores  shipi)ed,  and  tlie  hospital  corps  for  it  assembled,  it  reaoh^^ 
York  River  on  the  30th  of  April. 

Other  boats  were  sul)sef[uently,  (several  of  them,  very 
assigned  to  the  Commission,  and  were  successively  fitted  up, 
after  receiving  their  freights  of  sick  and  wounded,  sent  to  Wa 
ington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other  points  with 
precious  cargoes,  which  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  ho8^^ 
pitals.     Among  these  vessels  were  the  "Ocean  Queen,"  the  "  l^£ 
R.  Spaulding,"  the  "Elm  Cit^-,"  the  "Daniel  Webster,"  Na  2^ 
the  "  Knickcrl)ocker,"  the  clij)i)er  ships  Euterpe  and  St,  Mark^.^ 
and   the  Commission  chartered   the  "Wilson  Small,"  and    tli^V 
"Elizalx3th,"  two  small  steamers,  as  tender  and  supply  boata-i^ 
The   Grovernraent    were   vacillating    in    their    management    in^ 
regard  to  these  vessels,  often  taking  them  from  the  Commis — 
sion   just  when  partially  or  wholly  fitt<Hl  up,  on  the  plea  of 
re(|uiring  them  for  some  purpose  and  assigning  another  vessel,. 
often  i)oorly  a(Uipt<^d  to  their  siTviec,  on  board  of  which  the  labor 
of  fitting  and  supplying  must  be  again  undergone,  when  that  too 
would  be  withdrawn. 

To  each  of  those  Iiospital  transports  several  ladies  were  assigned 
by  the  Commission  to  tiike  charge  of  the  diet  of  the  jmtients, 
assist  in  dressing  their  wounds,  and  generally  to  care  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare.  Mr.  Olmstead,  and  Mr.  Knapp,  the  AjBsist- 
ant  Secretary,  luid  also  in  their  company,  or  as  they  pleasantly 
called  them,  members  of  their  staff,  four  ladies,  who  remained  in 
the  service,  not  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Peninsula,  until  the 
transfer  of  the  trooi)s  to  Aecpiia  C'reek  and  Alexandria  late  in 
August  Th(»se  ladies  remained  for  the  most  part  on  board  the 
I>aniel  Webster,  or  the  Wilson  Small,  or  wherever  the  headquar- 
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ta  of  the  Commission  in  the  field  might  be.  Their  duties 
in  nursing,  preparing  food  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
wounds,  in  connexion  with  the  surgeons  and  medical 
Btudents,  and  in  general,  making  themselves  useful  to  the  great 
immbers  of  wounded  and  sick  who  were  placed  temporarily 
mder  their  charge.  Often  they  provided  them  with  clean  beds 
ud  hospital  clothing,  and  suitable  food  in  preparation  for  their 
voyige  to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  These  four 
kdioB  were  Miss  Katherine  P.  Wormeley,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
Mm.  William  P.  Griffin,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  executive 
bmrd  of  the  Woman^s  Central  Association  of  Relief,  Mrs.  Eliza 
V.  Howland,  wife  of  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Joseph  How- 
kad,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Georgiana  Woolsey,  both  of  New  York. 

Among  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  Transports 
ftrone  or  more  of  their  trips  to  the  cities  we  have  named,  and 
by  their  tenderness  and  gentleness  comforted  and  cheered  the 
poor  sufferers,  and  often  by  their  skilful  nursing  rescued  them 
fiwn  the  jaws  of  death,  were  Mrs.  George  T.  Strong,  the  wife  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission,  who  made  four  or  five  trij>s ; 
Miaa  Harriet  Douglas  Whetten,  who  served  tliroughout  the 
Poiiiisular  Campaign  as  head  of  the  Women's  Department  on 
tke  S.  R.  Spauldiug ;  Mrs.  Laura  Trotter,  (now  Mi"s.  Charles 
I^tfker)  of  Boston,  who  occupieil  a  similar  position  on  the  Daniel 
Webster;  Mrs.  Bailey,  at  the  head  of  the  Women's  Department 
on  the  Elm  City ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bmdfbrd,  a  Mjissiichusetts  lady 
^  made  several  trips  on  the  Elm  City  and  Knickerbocker ; 
ifiafl  Amy  M.  Bradley,  whose  faithful  services  are  elsewhere 
ittorded ;  Mrs.  Annie  Ethcridge,  of  the  Fifth  Michigan,  Miss 
Bndlejr^s  fiiithful  and  zealous  co-worker ;  Miss  Helen  L.  Gilsou, 
irtio  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else  proved  herself  one  of  the 
■wrt  eminently  useful  women  in  the  service ;  Miss  M.  Gardiner, 
who  was  on  several  of  the  steamers ;  Mrs.  Balusticr,  of  New 
^ork,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  ladies 

tf  the  Hospital  Transport  service ;  Mrs.  Mary  Morris  Husband, 
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of  Philadelphia,  who  made  four  voyages,  and  whose  valmbfc 
services  are  elsewhere  recited ;  Mrs.  Bellows,  the  wife  of  fle 
President  of  the  Commission,  who  made  one  voyage ;  Mrs.  M€^ 
ritt,  and  several  other  ladies. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  ladies  who  remained  permanentlj  at 
the  Commission's  headquarters  in  the  Peninsula.     Their  po^tioD 
and  duties  were  in  many  res})ects  more  trying  and  arduous  thin 
those  who  accompanie<l  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  hospitals  of 
the  cities.     The  Daniel  Webster,  which,  as  we  have  said,  readied 
York  River  April  30,  discharged  her  stores  except  what  would 
\)Q  needed  for  her  trip  to  New  York,  and  having  placed  them  in 
a  store-house  on  shore,  began  to  supply  the  sick  in  camp  and  hos- 
pital, and  to  receive  such  patients  on  board  as  it  was  deemed 
exj>edient   to  send   to  New   York.     These  were  washed,  their 
clothing  clianged,  they  were  fed  and  put  in  good  clean  beds,  and 
presently  sent  off  to  their  destination.     The  staff  then  commencd 
putting  the  Ocean  Queen,  which  had  just  been  sent  to  them,  into 
a  similar  condition  of  fitness  for  receiving  the  sick  and  wounded. 
She  had  not,  on  her  arrival,  a  single  bunk  or  any  stores  on  board; 
and  l>efore  any  preparation  could   be  made,  the  regimental  and 
brij]^de  surgeons  on  shore  (who  never  would  wait)  Ix^gan  to  send 
their  si(?k  and  wounded  on  board ;  remonstrance  was  useless,  and 
the  whole  part}"^  worked  with  all  their  might  to  make  what  pro- 
vision was  possible.     One  of  the  party  went  on  shore,  found  * 
rebel  cow  at  pasture,  shot  Ikt,  skinned  her  with  his  j)ocket-knift» 
and  brought  off  the  beef.     A  barrel  of  Indian  meal,  forgotten  i^ 
discharging  the  freight  of  the  vessel,  w\as  discovered  in  the  hol^ 
and  made  into  gruel  almost  by  magic,  and  cups  of  it  were  ladl^ 
out  to  the  poor  fellows  as  they  tottered  in,  with  their  faces  flush ^ 
with  typhoid  fever ;  by  dint  of  constant  hanl  work,  bunks  y^^er^ 
got  up,  stores  brought  on  board,  two  draught  oxen  left  behi^ 
by  Franklin's  Division  found  and  slaughtere<l,  and  nine  hundr^ 
patients  having  been  taken  on  board,  the  vessel's  anchors  w^ 
weighed  and  she  went  out  to  sea.     This  was  very  much  the  e^ 
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poieiioe  of  the  party  during  their  stay  in  the  Peninsula.  Hard, 
0QD8(aiit,and  hurrying  work  were  the  rule,  a  day  of  comparative  rest 
ittthe  exception.  Dividing  themselves  into  small  parties  of  two 
orthree,  they  boarded  and  su}>p]ied  with  the  stores  of  the  Commis- 
nm,  the  boats  which  the  Medical  officers  of  the  army  had  pressed 
into  the  service  filled  with  wounded  and  sent  without  comfort,  food 
or  attendance,  on  their  way  to  the  haspitals  ia  the  vicinity  of 
Fortress  Monroe;  superintended  the  shipping  of  patients  on  the 
which  returned  from  the  North;  took  account  of  the 
DP^ed  by  these  boats  and  saw  that  they  were  sent  on 
bond;  fitted  up  the  new  boats  furnished  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Quartermaster's  orders;  received,  sorted  and  distributed  the 
pitients  brought  to  the  landing  on  freight-cars,  according  to 
Qidas;  &d,  cleansed,  and  gave  mediail  aid  and  nursing  to  all  of 
ftem,  and  selected  nurses  for  those  to  be  sent  North ;  and  when 
•ay  great  emergency  came  did  their  utmost  to  meet  it. 

The  amount  of  work  actually  performed  was  very  great;  but 
itiM  performed  in  such  a  cheerful  triumphant  spirit,  a  spirit 
tbt  rgoiced  so  heartily  in  doing  something  to  aid  the  nation^s 
Mnders,  in  sacrificing  everj'thing  that  they  might  be  saved,  that 
Hmg  robbed  of  half  its  irksomencss  and  gloom,  and  most  of  the 
cedoos  workers  retained  their  health  and  vigor  even  in  the  mias- 
matic air  of  the  bay  and  its  estuaries.  Miss  Wormeley,  one  of 
tte  transport  corps,  has  supplied,  partly  from  her  own  {)en,  and 
jardy  firom  that  of  Miss  Georgiana  Woolsey,  one  of  her  co- 
makers, some  vivid  pictures  of  their  daily  life,  which,  with  her 
fcnnission,  we  here  reproduce  from  her  volume  on  the  "United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,"  published  in  1863. 

"The  last  hundred  patients  were  brought  on  board"  (imagine 

*iy  of  the  ships,  it  does  not  matter  which)  "late  last  night. 

T^Wgh  these  night-scenes  are  part  of  our  daily  living,  a  fresh 

^  would  find  them  dramatic.     "NVe  are  awakened  in  the  dead  of 

'Mgtt  by  a  sharp  steam-whistle,  and  soon  after  fc^l  ourselves 

dawed  by  little  tugs  on  either  side  of  our  big  ship,  bringing  off 
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the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  shore.  And,  at  onoe,  the  po 
of  taking  on  hundreds  of  men — many  of  them  erased  with 
— begins.  There  is  tlie  bringing  of  the  stretchers  up  the 
ladder  between  the  t>vo  boats;  the  stopping  at  the  head 
where  the  names  and  home  addresses  of  all  who  can  apee 
written  down,  and  their  knapsacks  and  little  treasures  num 
and  stacked;  then  the  placing  of  the  stretchers  on  the  plat 
the  row  of  anxious  &ces  above  and  below  deck;  the  lantern 
over  the  hold;  the  word  given  to  'Lower;'  the  slow-moving 
and  pulleys;  the  arrival  at  the  bottom;  the  turning  down  < 
anxious  faces;  the  lifting  out  of  the  sick  man,  and  the  liftin] 
into  his  bed;  and  then  the  sudden  change  from  cold,  hnngc 
friendlcssness,  into  positive  comfort  and  satisfaction,  winds 
with  his  invariable  verdict,  if  he  can  speak, — ^'This  is  jufi 
home !' 

"We  have  put  'The  Elm  City'  in  order,  and  she  b^an 
up  last  night.  I  wish  you  coidd  hear  tlie  men  after  they  ai 
into  bed.  Those  who  can  si)cak,  speak  with  a  will;  the  c 
gruut,  or  murmur  their  satisfaction.  '  Well,  this  bed  is  mo 
soft;  I  don't  know  as  I  sliall  sleep,  for  thinking  of  it.'  *' 
have  you  got  there?'  'That  is  bread;  wait  till  I  put  butt 
it.'  'Butter,  on  aoft  bn^d!'  he  slowly  ejaculates,  as  if  not 
that  he  isn't  Ahuldin  with  a  genie  at  work  upon  him.  Inst 
of  such  high  uuselfishncss  hapjwn  daily,  that,  though  I  i 
them  daily,  I  feel  myself  strengthened  in  my  trust  in  hi 
nature,  without  making  any  reflections  about  it.  Last  ni| 
man  comfortably  put  to  bed  in  a  middle  berth  (there  were 
tiers,  and  the  middle  one  incomparably  the  best)  seeing  me 
to  the  upper  berth  as  the  place  to  put  the  man  on  an  approai 
stretcher,  cried  out:  'Stop!  put  me  up  there.  Guess  I  can  t 
h'isting  better'n  hlmJ     It  was  agony  to  both. 

"I  have  a  long  history  to  tell  you,  one  of  these  days,  o 
gratefulness  of  the  men.  I  often  wish, — as  I  give  a  comf( 
some  poor  fellow,  and  see  the  sense  of  rest  it  gives  him,  and 
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the  &vorite  speech:  'O,  that's  good,  it's  just  as  if  mother  was 
here/ — that  the  man  or  woman  who  supplied  that  comfort  were 
bjr  to  see  how  blessed  it  is.  Believe  me,  you  may  all  give  and 
*ork  in  the  earnest  hope  that  yon  alleviate  8ufferin«r,  but  none  of 
yon  realize  what  you  do;  perhaps  you  can't  conceive  of  it,  unless 
yon  oould  see  your  gifts  in  iMe,  *  *  *  * 

*'We  are  now  on  board  *The  Knickerbocker/  unpacking  and 
•**»anging  stores,  and  getting  pantries  and  clasets  in  onlcr.  I  am 
^^^ting  on  the  floor,  interrupted  constantly  to  join  in  a  laugh. 

-'^^ias is  sorting  socks,  and  pulling  out  the  funny  little  balls 

^^^  yam,  and  big  darning-needles  stuck  in  the  toes,  with  which 

^«^e  is  making  a  fringe  across  my  back.     J)o  spare  us  the  darniug- 

^^^edles!     Reflect  upon  us,  rushing  in  haste  to  the  linen  closet, 

^»*d  plunging  our  hands  into  the  bale  of  stockings!     I  certainly 

"^?411  make  a  collection  of  sanitary  clothing.     I  solemnly  aver  that 

3^€sterday  I  found  a  pair  of  drawers  made  for  a  case  of  amputation 

^.t  the  thigh.     And  the  slippers!     Only  fit  for  pontoon  bridges!" 

This  routine  of  fitting  up  the  ships  as  they  arrived,  and  of 

^c>eoeiving  tne  men  on  board  as  they  came  from  the  front,  was 

^^ooompanied  by  constant  hard  work  in  meeting  requisitions  from 

^n^imcnts,  with  ceaseless  battlings  for  transiK)rtation  to  get  sup- 

^>lies  to  the  front  for  caiiij)S  and  hospitals;  and  was  diversified  by 

a^hort  excursions,  which  we  will  call  "siKicial  relief;"  such,  for 

S.DStance,  as  the  following: — 

"At  midnight  two  steamers  came  alongside  *The  Elm  City/ 

«3ach  with  a  hundred  sick,  bringing  word  that  ^Tlie  Daniel  Wcb- 

*5ter  No.  2'  (a  sidewhccl  vessel,  not  a  Commission   boat)  was 

9ground  at  a  little  distance,  witli  two  hundred  more,  having  no 

one  in  charge  of  them,  and  nothing  to  cat.     Of  course  they  had 

to  be  attended  to.     So,  amidst  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 

storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  four  of  us  pulled  off  to  her  in  a 

little  boat,  with  tea,  bread,  brandy,  and  l)c*ef-easence.     (No  one 

can  tell  how  it  tries  my  nerves  to  go  toppling  round  at  night  in 

Ulde  1  oats,  and  clamlxTing  up  ships'  sides  on  little  ladders).    We 

3U 
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fed  them, — ^the  usual  process.  Poor  fellows!  they  were  so  < 
— ^Aud  then  ^  The  Wissahickon'  came  alongside  to  transfer  th^^^^ 
to  *  The  Elm  City/  Only  a  part  of  them  could  go  in  the 
load.  Dr.  Ware,  with  his  constant  thoughtiulness,  made  me  i 
in  her,  to  escape  returning  in  tlie  small  boat.  Just  as  we 
off,  the  steam  gave  out,  and  we  drifted  end  on  to  the  shore.  Th^^ 
a  boat  had  to  put  oft'  from  '  The  Elm  City/  with  a  line  to  tow  u-^ 
up.  All  this  time  the  thunder  was  incessant,  the  rain  fiUling  i^-^^ 
torrents,  whilst  every  second  the  beautiiul  crimson  lightni 
flashed  the  whole  scene  oi>en  to  us.  Add  to  this,  tliat  there  we 
three  men  alarmingly  ill,  and  (thinking  to  be  but  a  minute  i 
reaching  the  other  ship)  I  had  not  even  a  drop  of  brandy  fo^ 
them.     Do  you  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  foi'got  your  letters?'' 

Or,  again,  the  following: — 

"Sixty  men  were  heai'd  of  as  lying  upon  the  railroad  without 
food,  and  no  one  to  look  after  them.  Some  of  us  got  at  onoe  into 
the  stcrn-whceler  '  Wissahickon,'  which  is  the  Conmiission's  car- 
riage, and,  with  provisions,  baains,  towels,  soap,  blankets,  etc, 
went  up  to  the  railroad  bridge,  cooking  tea  and  spreading  bread 
and  butter  as  we  went.  A  tremendous  thunder-storm  came  ap^ 
in  the  midst  of  w^hich  the  men  were  foimd,  put  on  freight-caw, 
and  j)uslied  to  the  lauding; — fed,  washed,  and  taken  on  the  tug 
to  'The  Elm  City.'  Dr.  Ware,  in  his  hard  working  on  shore, 
had  found  littwn  other  sick  men  without  food  or  shelter, — ^there 
being  *no  room'  in  the  tent-hospital.  He  had  studitd  the  neigh- 
borhood extensively  for  shanties;  found  one,  and  put  his  men  in 
it  for  the  niffht.  In  the  morning  we  ran  up  on  the  tug,  cooking 
breakCist  for  them  as  we  ran,  scrambling  eggs  in  a  wasli-basin 
over  a  spirit-lamp: — ^and  such  eggs!  nine  in  ten  addled!  It  must 
be  understood  that  wash-basins  in  the  rear  of  an  army  are  made 

of  em." 

And  here  is  one  more  such  story:  "We  were  called  to  go  on 
board  ^  The  Wissahickon,'  from  thence  to  *  The  Sea-shore'  and  run 
down  in  the  latter  to  West  Point,  to  bring  oft*  twenty-five  men 
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said  to  be  lying  there  sick  and  destitute.     Two  doctors  went  with 

UB.    After  hunting  on  hour  for  'The  Sea-shore'  in  vain,  and 

havukg  got  as  low  as  Cumberland,  we  decided  {we  being  Mrs. 

Howland  and  I,  for  the  doctors  were  new  and  docile,  and  glad  to 

leave  the  responsibility  upon  us  women)  to  push  on  in  the  tug, 

rather  than  leave  the  men  another  night  on  the  ground,  as  a 

heavy  storm  of  wuid  and  rain  had  been  going  on  all  the  day.     The 

pilot  remonstrated,  but  the  captain  approved ;  and,  if*  the  iiremen 

bad  not  suddenly  let  out  the  fires,  and  dctiiined  us  two  hours,  we 

might  have  got  our  men  on  board,  and  returned,  comfortably, 

toon  after  dark.     But  the  delay  last  us  the  precious  daylight.     It 

was  night  before  the  last  man  was  got  on  board.     There  were 

fifty-six  of  them,  ten  very  sick  ones.     The  boat  had  a  little  slielter- 

<*bin.     As  we  were  laying  mattresses  on  the  floor,  whilst  the 

doctors  were  finding  the  men,  the  captain  stopped  us,  refusing  to 

let  us  put  typhoid  fever  below  the  deck,  on  account  of  the  crew, 

"e   said,  and  tlireatening  to  push  off,  at  once,  from  the  shore. 

^Ii^,  Howland  and  I  looked  at  him !     I  did  the  terrible,  and  she 

^®  iiathetic, — and  lie  abandoned  the  contest.     The  return  passage 

^*^**s  mther  an  anxious  one.     The  river  is  much  obstructed  witli 

•^ulcen  ships  and  trees;  the  night  was  dark,  and  we  had  to  feel 

^^'^^  'way,  slackening  speed  ever}'  ten  minutes.     If  we  had  been 

*loue  it  wouldn't  have  mattered;  but  to  have  fifty  men  unable  to 

^^ove  upon  our  hands,  was  too  heavy  a  responsibility  not  to  make 

^^   anxious.     The  captiiin  and  pilot  said  the  boat  was  leaking, 

*^<1  remarked  awfully  that '  the  water  was  six  fathoms  deep  about 

^**^re;'  but  we  saw  their  motive  and  were  not  scared.     We  were 

^^fe  alongside  'The  Si)aulding'  by  midnight;  but  ilr.  Olmstead's 

^^'io  of  voice,  as  he  said,  'You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see 

^^ti,'  showed  how  much  he  had  been  worried.     And  yet  it  was 

^^  best  thing  we  could  have  done,  for  three,  perhajis  five,  of  the 

'^^n  would  have  been  dead  before  morning.     To-day  (Sunday) 

«iey  are  living  and  likely  to  live.     la  this  Sunday?     What  days 
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our  Sundays  have  lx?on !     I  think  of  you  all  at  rest,  and  the  sow.  »*" 
of  church  l>clls  in  your  oars,  with  a  stranjre,  distant  feeling." 

This  was  the  p^nonil  state  of  thinp^s  at  the  time  when  the  batr-'^  *® 
of  Fair  Oaks  was  fouirht,  June  1,  18^2.     All  the  vessels  of  f  3^® 
Commission  oxcM'pt  "The  Spaulding" — and  she  ^vas  hourly  < 
I)(»et(d — ^yvTc  on  tlie  sjwt,  and  ready.    "The  Elm  City"  happen  - 
to  Ix;  full  of  fever  eases.     A  vague  rumor  of  a  battle  prevailed 
soon  made  certain  by  the  sound  of  the  cannonading;  and  si 
left  at  once  (4  A.  M.)  to  discharge  Ikt  sick  at  Yorktown,  at 
jwrformcd  the  great  feat  of  getting  back  to  White  House,  cleane 
and  with  her  Ix'ds  made,  before  sunset  of  the  same  dav.     Bv  tht»* 
time  the  wounded  were  arriving.     The  Ix^ats  of  the  Conimissiou    ^^^ 
filled  up  calmly.     The  young  men  had  a  system  by  which  they 
shipj)eil  their  men;  and  there  was  neither  hurry  nor  confusion^  * 

as  the  vessi^ls,  one  by  one, — "The  Ehn  City,"  "The  KnickcN 
bocker,"  "The  I);uiiel  Webster," — fillcHl  up  and  left  the  landing. 
After  them,  other  boats,  detaili^d  by  the  Government  for  hospital 
servi(*e,  (^<une  up.  These  boats  were  not  under  the  (»outrol  of  the 
Conunission.  There  was  no  one  specially  a]^ix)inted  to  take  charge 
of  them;  no  one  to  receive  the  wounded  at  the  station;  no  one  to 
see  that  tlie  l)oats  w(Te  sup]>lied  with  pr(^j>er  stores.  A  frightful 
scene  of  confusion  and  misery  ensued.  The  Commission  came 
forward  to  do  wliat  it  could ;  but  it  had  no  pow(T,  only  the  right 
of  charity.  It  could  not  control,  scarcely  chark,  the  fearful  eon- 
fusion  that  prevailed,  as  train  after  train  came  in,  and  the  Mounded 
were  brought  and  thrust  upon  th(»  various  boats.  But  it  did 
nobly  what  it  could.  Night  and  day  its  members  worke<l:  not, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  its  own  well-organized  service,  but  in 
the  hard  duty  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  case.  Not  the  smallest 
prepanition  was  found,  on  at  least  three  of  the  l)oats,  for  the  com- 
mon fix)d  of  the  men;  an<l,  as  for  sick-food,  stinudants,  drinks, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  on  any  one  of  the  boats,  and  not  a 
pail  nor  a  cup  to  distribute  food,  had  there  been  any. 

No  one,  it  is  lx»lieved,  can  tell  the  story,  as  it  occurred^  of  the 
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Bext  three  days; — no  one  can  tell  distinctly  what  boats  they  were, 
on  which  they  lived  and  worked  through  those  days  and  nights. 
They  remember  scenes  and  sounds,  but  they  renieml)er  nothing 
«  a  whole;  and,  to  this  day,  if  they  are  feverish  and  wc*ary, 
flomes  back  the  sight  of  men  in  every  condition  of  horror,  borne, 
shattered  and  shrieking,  by  tlioughtlcss  hands,  who  banged  the 
fltretriiers  against  pillars  and  posts,  dum})ed  them  anywhere,  and 
miked  over  the  men  without  coniptossion.  Imagine  an  immense 
river-steamboat  filled  on  every  deck:  every  berth,  every  sc^uare 
bch  of  room,  covered  with  wounded  men, — even  the  stairs  and 
gangways  and  guai'ds  filled  >vith  those  who  were  less  badly 
mmnded;  and  tlien  imagine  fifty  well  men,  on  eveiy  kind  of 
enand,  hurried  and  impatient,  rushing  to  and  fro,  eveiy  touch 
bringing  agony  to  the  poor  fellows,  whilst  stretcher  after  stixitcher 
eomcs  along,  hoping  to  find  an  empty  plaL*e;  and  then  imagine 
what  it  \*-as  for  these  people  of  the  Commission  to  keep  ciilm 
themselves,  and  make  sure  that  each  man,  on  such  a  boat  as  that, 
W8  proj)erly  rcfre^shed  and  fed.  Sometimes  two  or  even  tluTe 
Wch  boats  were  lying  side  by  side,  full  of  sutfering  and  horrors. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  with  the  subordinates.  With 
the  chiefs  it  was  aggravated  by  a  wild  confusion  of  conflicting 
wdere  from  hesidquartei>»,  and  conflicting  authority  upon  the 
pound,  imtil  the  wonder  is  that  anij  method  could  have  Ix'en 
*teained.  But  an  eiirn<.»st  purpose  can  do  almost  cvervthing,  and 
«rt  of  the  struggle  came  daylight  at  last.  The  lii'st  gleam  of  it 
was  fifom  a  hospitiil  tent  and  kitchen,  which,  by  the  goodness  and 
thonghtfulness  of  Ca])tain  (now  Colonel)  Sawtelle,  Assistant- 
Qnartermaster,  was  pitched  for  the  Commission,  just  at  the  head 
rf  the  wharf,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  men  arrived  in  the 
ttre.  This  tent  (Dr.  AVarc  gave  to  its  ])repanition  the  only  hour 
^hen  he  might  have  rested  through  that  long  nightmare)  became 
the  strength  and  the  comfort  of  the  Comiuissitm  j>co[»le.  As  the 
"■^  passed  it,  from  cai-s  to  IxKit,  they  could  be  reiresluHl  and 
simulated,  and  from  it  meals  were  sent  to  all  the  boats  ai  the 
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hiDcling.  Durino;  that  dreadful  battle-week,  three  thousand  men 
were  fed  from  that  tent.  It  was  not  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  bat 
many  dear  a.s8CK*iations  cluster  round  it. 

After  the  i)re.s*ure  was  over,  the  Commission  went  back  to  its 
oKl  routine,  but  upon  a  nc^w  ])rineiple.  A  meral)er  of  the  Com- 
mission came  down  to  White  House  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
afterward  wrote  a  few  words  a1x)ut  that  work.  Aj8  he  saw  it 
with  a  fresli  eye,  his  letter  will  be  ^iven  here.     He  says: — 

"J  wish  you  could  have  bei^n  with  me  at  White  HoiLse  dining 
my  late  visit,  to  see  how  much  is  being  done  by  our  agents  thefe 
to  alleviate  the  sufferinir=J  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.   I 
have  sc^en  a  good  deal  of  suffering  among  our  volunteers,  and 
observed  the  marvellous  variety  and  energy  of  the  beneficence 
bestowcnl  by  the  patriotic  and  philanthropic  in  camp,  in  hospital, 
and  on  transports  for  the  sick ;  but  nothing  has  ever  impressed 
me  so  deeply  as  this.     Perhaps  I  can  l>etter  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  sket^'hing  a  few  of  the  daily  labors  of  the  agents  of  the  Comr 
mission  as  1  saw  them.     The  sick  and  wounded  were  usually  sent 
down   from  the  front  by  rail,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  mile8> 
over  a  rough   road,  and  in  the  common  freight-cars.     A  train 
generally  arrived  at  AVhite  House  at  nine  P.  M.,  and  another  at 
two  A.  M.     In  order  to  ]^re]>are  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,   Mr.  Olmstead,  with    Drs.  Jenkins    and   Ware,  hai 
pitched,  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  at  White  House,  a  large  nuro- 
\y^T  of  tents,  to  shelter  and  fetnl  the  convalescent.     These  teO^ 
were  their  only  shelter  while  waiting  to  be  shipped.     Amo**8 
them  w-as  one  used  as  a  kitchen  and  work-room,  or  pautry,  by  t:?^ 
ladies  in   our  seTvice,  who  ])repared  beel-teii,   milk-punch,  a^"*^ 
other  food  and  comforts,   in   anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  t-*^ 
trains.     By  the  termiinis  of  the  railway  the  large  CommLssi^^ 
steamboat  ^Knickerbocker'  lav  in  the  Pamunkey,  in  readiness  t^^ 
the  recr'jitiou  of  i'our  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  ])rovidtHl  wl  * 
comfortable  beds  and  a  corps  of  devottul  surgeons,  dressers,  nurs^-^ 
and  litter-bearers.  Just  outside  of  this  vessel  lay  ^The  ElizabetX-'^ 
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a  Fti?ara-l>arge,  loaded  ^rith  the  iioRpiUtl  »tr»res  of  tli^  Comr 
and  in  charge  of  a  stonvkeopcr,  always  nsidy  to  issuti  eupj 
Oiitekle  of  thiB  a^un  lay  'The  Wilson  Small/  the  headqua 
of  our  Commission.  As  mou  as  a  train  arrived,  the  moden 
^^^^    *  tick  were  selected  and  placed  in  the  tents  near  the  railroad 

ffd;  tho6e  more  ill  were  carried  to  the  upper  saloon  of* 
Kniekerliocker/  while  the  ecrlonslj  01,  or  badly  wotindcd, 
placed  .in  the  lower  saloonj  and  immediately  served  by  the 
geons  and  dresafrrs.     During  the  throe  nights  that  I  observed 
H^orking  of  th^  ^^stem,  about  seven  hundred  sick  and  woui 
ivere  prnvidcd  with  quarU?ra  and  ministered  to  in  all  their  m 
^*^th  a  tender  solicitude  and  skill  that  excited  my  deepest  adn 
^■oti.      To  »ee  Drs.  Ware  and  Jenhinsj  lantern  in  handj  pa€ 
tJu'ough   the  trainSj  eelceting  the  sick  vnih  reference  to  1 
H€»cx>s*itieej  and  the  ladies  following  to  assuage  the  thirst 
^*"^Uf5e,  by  judiciously  administered  stimulants,  the  failing  strei 
^^    the   brave  and   imoomplaming  sufferers,  was  a  spectacl< 
tn^    most  touching  character.     If  you  had  experienced  the 
*^^lit:ating    irifluenoe  of  the    Pamunkey    climate,  you    woulc 
^^l^d  with  wonder  at  the  mere  physical  endurance  of  our  a 
^^**o  certainly  could  not  have  been  eustiiined  in  the  perform 
*     cluti^,  involving  laljor  by  day  and  through  sleepless  m| 
^''"^thout  a  strong  sense  of  their  usefulness  and  success, 

**  At  Savage's   Station,  too,  tlie  Commission  had  a  valii 

^*^l>oi,  where  comfort  and  assistance   was  dispensed  to  the 

^'^^hen  changing  from  the  ambulances  to  the  ears.     I  wish  I  c 

^^^  juFtioe  to  the  subject  of  my  hasty  narrative,  or  in  any 

*^^«*asure  convey  to  your  mind  the  impressions  let^  on  mine  in 

^f  even  casually,  the  operations  in  the  care  of  the  sic 


tH 


i^se  two  points. 


I 


**  When  we  remember  what  was  done  by  the  same  nohl0 
^  lahorefB  after  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oak 
"^nirtteruig  to  the  wants  of  Uiomanda  of  wounded^  I  am  sure 
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we  shall  join  with  them  in  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  ^ 
were  enabled  to  be  there." 

But  the  end  of  it  all  was  at  hand ;  the  "  change  of  base,"  of 
w  hich  the  ConmiLssion  had  some  private  intelligence,  came  to 
pass.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  carefully  gathered  up  from 
the  tents  and  hos^pitals,  and  sent  slowly  away  down  the  winding 
river — "The  Wilson  Small"  lingering  as  long  as  possible, till  the 
telegraph  wires  had  been  cut,  and  the  enemy  waa  announced,  hf 
mounted  messengers,  to  be  at  "Tunstall's;"  in  fact,  till  therotf 
of  the  battle  vmne  nearer,  and  we  knew  that  Stoneman  mth  his 
wivalry  was  falling  back  to  Williamsburg,  and  tliat  the  enemy 
were  al)out  to  march  into  our  deserted  places. 

"  All  night  we  .sat  on  the  deck  of  '  The  Small '  slowly  moving 
away,  watching  the  constantly  increasing  cloud  and  the  iSre-flashes 
ovtT  the  trees  towanls  the  White  House;  watching  the  tiwUngont 
of  what  had  ba*n  to  us,  through  these  strange  weeks,  a  sort  of 
home,  where  all  had  worked  together  and  bc»en  happy;  a  place 
which  is  sacred  to  some  of  us  now  lor  its  intense  living  rcinem- 
branws,  ajid  lor  the  hallowing  of  them  all  by  the  mcmor)^  of  one 
who,  through  months  of  death  and  darkness,  livin:!  and  worked 
in  selt-abuc^-ation,  lived  in  and  for  the  sutlori ng  of  others,  and 
finally  gave  himself  a  sacrilice  lor  thi-m."*'  * 

**Weare  coaling  Irtc  to-night  (*  Wilson  Small,'  off*  Xorfoft, 
June  ;3()tli,  1.S<j2).     AVe  left  While  II<mse  Saturday  night,  and 
rendezvoused  at  AVest  Point.     Cai)taiu  Sa\vtt?lle  sent  us  otf  earV* 
Avith  des2)atcrlu*s  for  Fortress  Monroe;  this  gave  ils  the  special  f^** 
of  being  the  first  to  come  leisurely  into  the  panic  then  raging  ** 
Yorktown.     ^  The  Small '  w;u<  instantly  surrounded   by  terfO^ 
stricken  boats;  the  ])eople  of  the  big  *St.  Mark^  leaned,  jwle,  o'v'*' 
their  bulwarks,  to  (juostion  us.    Nothing  could  be  mort*  delightt**^ 
than  to  be  as  calm  and  monosyllai)i('  as  we  were.  *****  \\^ 
U?ave  at  daybreak  lor  Harrison's  Bar,  James  liiver,  where  O'^ 
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gunboats  are  said  to  be ;  we  hope  to  get  further  up,  but  Grencral 

Dix  warns  us  that  it  is  not  safe.     What  are  we  about  to  leai-n  ? 

No  one  here  can  tell.  *****  (Harrison's  liiu",  July  2d).    We 

arrived  here  yesterday  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  battle,*  and  to 

find  the  army  just  approacliing  this  landing ;  last  night  it  was  a 

verdant  shore,  to-day  it  is  a  dusty  i)lain.  *****<  Xhe  Spaul- 

ding'  has  passed  and  gone  ahead  of  us ;  hor  ironsides  can  carry  her 

safely  past  the  rifle-pits  which  line  the  shore.     No  one  can  tell  us 

M  yet  what  work  there  is  for  us ;  the  wounded  have  not  come 
iu^»   ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^'Jlospiial  Transport  ^Spaulduig^^  July  3rf. — Reached  Harrison's 

^r   at  11  A.  M.,  July  1st,  and  were  ordere<l  to  go  up  the  Janu»s 

River,  OS  far  as  Carter's  Landing.     To  do  this  we  must  p;iss  the 

^^tteries  at  City  Point.     We  were  told  there  was  no  danger  if  we 

Mould  carry  a  yellow  flag;  y  Mow  flag  we  had  none,  so  we  trusted 

^  the  red  Sanitary  Cbmniission,  and  prepared  to  run  it.     ^  The 

*^^ena'   hailed  us  to  keep  below,  as  we  passed  the  battery. 

^liortly  after,  we  came  up  with  '  The  Monitor,'  and  the  little 

^^*^ptain,  with  his  East  India  hat,  trumpet  in  hand,  repeated  the 

^<i-Vice  of  *  The  Galena,^  and  added,  that  if  he  heard  tiring,  he  would 

®^llow  us.     Our  cannon  pouited  its  blac^k  muzzle  at  the  shore,  and 

^*^  we  went.     As  we  left  ^  The  Monitor,'  the  captain  came  to  me, 

^'''ith  his  grim  smile,  and  said,  *  I'll  take  those  mattress(*s  you  sjwke 

^*-*     We  had  joked,  as  [Xiople  will,  about  our  clanger,  and  I  had 

Suggested  mattresses  round  the  wheel-house,  never  thinking  tliat 

*^^  M'ould  trj'  it.     But  the  caj>tain  was  in  earnest ;  when  Wiis  he 

^^y thing  else?     So  the  coiitnibands  brought  up  the  mattresses, 

**^d  piled  them  against  the  wheel-house,  and   the  pilot  stood 

Against  the  mast,  with  a  mattress  slung  in  the  rigging  to  i)rotect 

**iui.     In  an  hour  we  had  passed  the  danger  and  rciiclied  Carter's 

landing,  and  there  was  the  army,  '  all  that  was  left  of  it.'  *  *  * 

^Ver  all  the  bank,  on  the  lawns  of  that  lovely  spot,  under  the 
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shade  of  the  large  troofl  that  fringed  the  outer  park,  hiy  hundrrfs 
of  our  poor  lx)ys,  brought  from  the  battle-fields  of  six  days.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  task  even  to  feed  them.     We  went  first  into 
the  hosj)ital,  and  gave  them  refreshment  all  round.     One  imd, 
burnt  up  with  fever,  burst  into  tears  when  I  spoke  to  him.   I 
held  his  hand  silently,  and  at  last  he  sobbed  out,  ^  You  are  so 
kind, — I — am  so  weak.'     We  were  ordered  by  the  surgeon  io 
eharge  to  station  ourselves  on  the  lawn,  and  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  ambulances,  so  as  to  give  something  (we  had  beef-tea,  soup, 
brandy,  etc.,  etc.)  to  the  jXK)r  fellows  as  they  arrived.  ***** 
I^ate  that  night  came  peremptory  orders  from  the  Quartennaster, 
for  ^The  Spaulding^  to  drop  down  to  Harrison's  Ijanding,    We 
took  some  of  the  woundeil  with  us ;  others  went  by  land  or  ambu- 
lances,  and   some — it  seems   incredible — ^^valked    the   distance. 
Others  were  left  behind  and   taken  prisoners;   for  the  enemy 
reachcKl  Carter's  Landing  as  we  left  it." 

The  work  of  the  Commission  upon  the  hospital  transports  ^fBB 
about  to  close. 

But  before  it  was  all  over,  the  various  vessels  had  made  several 
trips  in  the  service  of  the  Commission,  and  one  voyage  of  "The 
Spaukling''  must  not  ])ass  unrecorded. 

"  We  were  ordered  up  to  City  Point,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  t<^ 
receive  our  wounded  men  who  were  prisoners  in  Richmond.  * 

*  *  *  At  liLst  the  whistle  sounded  and  the  train  came  in  sig^^** 
The  i)oor  fellows  set  up  a  weak  cheer  at  the  sight  of  the  old  fl^» 
and  those  who  had  the  strength  hobbled  and  tumbled  off  the  tr^*^^ 
almost  before  it  stop]>ed.  We  took  four  huiKlred  and  one  ^^ 
board.  Two  other  vc^ssels  which  accompanied  us  took  each  f^^ 
hundred  more.  The  rebel  soldiers  had  been  kind  to  our  men  9^ 
so  they  said, — but  the  citizens  had  taken  pains  to  insult  th<^^ 
One  man  hurst  into  tears  as  he  was  telling  me  of  their  miseX^ 

*  May  God  defend  me  from  sueli  again.'     God  took  him  to  Hi-  •^ 
s<*li",   poor   sulfering   soul!     lie    died    the  next  morning, — d  ^^ 
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because  he  would  not  let  them  take  oiFhis  arm.  ^I  wasn't  gonig 
to  let  them  have  it  in  Richmond ;  I  said  I  would  take  it  back  to 
dd  Massachusetts.'  Of  course  we  had  a  hard  voyage  with  our 
poor  fellows  in  such  a  condition^  but^  at  least,  they  were  cleaned 
and  well  fed." 


OTHER  LABORS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL  TRANSPORT  CORPS. 


OST  of  the  ladies  connected  with  this  Hospital  Tnufr 
}X)rt  service,  dLMtingnislied  thenLscJvcs  in  other  depait- 
mcnts  of  i)lnlanthroi)ic  hibor  for  the  soldiers,  often  not 
less  arduous,  and  sometimes  not  cheered  by  so  pleasant 
eom|)anionship.     Miss  Buadley,  as  we  have  seen  aceompIislMd 
a  noble  work  in  connwtion  with  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Wash- 
injj^ton,  and  the  Kendezvous  of  Distribution  ;  Miss  GiLSON  and 
Mi's.  Husband  were  active  in  every  good  word  and  work;  Mb 
Cjiarlotte  BiiADFOUD  succcH.»dcKl  Miss  Bradley  in  the  charge 
of  tlie  Soldiers'  Home  at  A\'ashington,  where  she  accomiJishod  a 
world  of  good.     ]Mrs.  W.  P.  (tUIFFIN,  though  comix^lled  by  ill- 
ness eontnu'ted  during  her  services  on  the  Peninsula,  returnw 
with  quiifkened  zeal  and  more  lervid  patriotism  to  her  work  in 
coiinecti(m  with  the  ^'Woman's  Central  Association  of  Relirfi 
in  New  York,  oi'  which  she  was  up  to  the  close  of  tlie  war  one 
of  the  most   active  and   untiring   maiiagei*s.      Miss   HarRI^ 
I)ouGL.vi5  WnKiTEN,  wlio  after  two  or  three  voyages  back  and 
forth  in  different  ves.sels,  was  finally  placed  in  charge  of  tbe 
A\'oman\s  Department  on   board  of  the  Spaulding,   where  ^ 
remained  until  that  vessel  was  given  up  by  the  Commission,  ^^ 
iiidiM.'d  continued  on  board  for  two  or  three  voyages  after  the  V«^ 
sel  became  a  (Jovernment  lios}»it:il  transport.     Her  manageia*^^ 
on  board  the  Sj)aulding  was  admiral )le,  eliciting  the  j^niise  of   ^ 
who  saw  it.     W'lieu  the  Porl^mouth  Crove  General  Hosjiital 
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^hode  Island  was  opened,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Wormeley, 
as  Laiiy  Superintendcut,  that  lady  invited  her  to  become  her 
assistant;  she  accepted  the  invitation  and  remained  there  a  year, 
when  she  was  invited  to  become  Lady  Sii]HTintonilent  of  the 
Can'er  General  Hospital,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  position  of 
great  responsibility,  which  she  filled  with  the  greatest  credit  and 
success,  retaining  it  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

-An  intimate  friend,  who  was  long  as.so<Mated  with  her,  says  of 

ier,  "Miss  Whetton's  absolute  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  sick 

'^^n  was  beyond  all  praise.     She  is  a  born  nurse.     She  was  per- 

*^^I>5  less  energetic  and  rapid  tlian  others,  but  no  one  could  quite 

®onie  up  to  her  in  tender  care,  and  in  that  close  watching  and 

*^'"*npathetic  knowledge  about  a  patient  which  belongs  only  to  a 

^***^e  nurse.     And  when  I  sixy  that  she  was  less  energetic  than 

*^**Ue,  I  am  in  fact  saying  something  to  her  honor.     Her  nature 

^^^«  calmer  and  less  energetic,  but  she  worko<l  as  hard  and  for  a 

^^**grcr  time  together  than  any  of  us,  and  this  was  directly  in 

^ir^position  to  her  habits  and  disposition,  and  was  in  fact  a  triumph 

^^"^^^r*  herself.     She  did  more  than  any  one  personally  for  the  men 

^    ^tlie  rest  of  us  worked  more  generally — when  a  man^s  sufferings 

^^**'  necessities  were  n;lieved,  we  thought  no  more  al)Out  him — but 

'**^^  took  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  indiwlual.     In  the  end 

*^is  strain  upon  her  feelings  wore  down  her  spirits,  but  it  was  a 

^^ture  of  her  success,  and  there  must  be  many  a  j^)oor  fellow, 

^^"Ho  if  he  heard  her  name  "would  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Three  or  four  of  the  ladies  os]>ocially  connected  with  the  head- 

^^Uirters  of  the  Commission  in  the  Hospital  Transix)rt  h5ervice, 

**»in  their  important  services  elsewhere,  are  entitle<l  to  a  fuller 

'Notice.    Among  these  we  must  include  the  acconii)lished  historian 

of  the  earlier  work  of  the  Commission. 


KATHERINE   P.  WORMELEY. 


MONG  tlic  many  of  our  coiintrvwomcn  who  havebeeft 
active  and  aixlont  in  the  soldifT'.s  cause,  some  may  have 
devoted  theniselvci?  to  the  service  for  a  longer  period, 
but  lew  with  more  earnestness  and  greater  ability  than 
the  lady  whose  name  stiinds  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  and  few 
have  entered  into  a  greiiter  vai'iety  of  details  in  the  proeecution 
of  the  work. 

Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley  was  l>orn  in  England.  Her 
lather  tliougli  holdinu:  the  rank  of  a  IJear- Admiral  in  the  Britid 
Navy,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  Her  mother  is  a  native  rf 
Boston,  ]Ma.«.sachuscfts.  Mi.ss  Worniolev  may  therefore  be  said 
to  Ikj  alien  to  hrr  birth-])liioe,  and  to  be  an  American  in  fact  as 
in  feelino-s.  She  now  resides  with  her  mother  at  Ne^NTwrt, 
Rhode  Island. 

Miss  AVormeley  was  among  the  earliest  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  procMu-ing  supplies  and  aid  for  the  vobniteer  soldierj'.    The 
work  l)egan  in  Newport  early  in  July,  1861.     The  first  mcetir? 
of  women  was  held  infbrnmlly  at  the  house  of  Miss  WormcleVS 
mother.     An  orgtuiization  was  obtained,   rooms  secured  (being 
lent  for  the  purpose),  and  al)out  two  thousiind  dollai-s  subscribed. 
The  Society,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Woman's  Uni^ 
Aid  S<.>ciety'^  immediately  commenceil  the  work  with  vigor,  a*^^ 
shortly  forwarded  to  the  Sanitary   Commission   at  Washingt^^ 
tlH?ir   first   cases    of    clothing   and    supplies.      Miss    "W^irmd^* 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  society  until  April,  1802.     It  v*'* 
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"fcc^pt  in  faiKls  by  private  gifo^aod  by  the  uniu^  Fflc^rts  oi 

csliiiruhes  of  Newport^  and  the   Uniit^  StaU*s  Xaval  Acac 

^v^bieh  WI13  removed  thither  from  AunapoliB,  Mary  laud,  k 

s^pring  of  1S61.  M 

Dunng  die  gammer  of  1861  aevend  ladies  Isummer  pJ5 

of   >\^^T>ort)^  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Misca  Worn 

iixiniy  [Kjor  womtrn,  with  the  request  that  i^he  would  fiLrnish 

wiiJi  steady  employment  upon  hiispltal  clothiug,  the  ladies*  pfl 

for  the  work-     After  they  left,  the  poor  woineo  whom  they 

thus  benefited,  felt  tlie  loss  sevt*rely,  and  the  tliotight  oorurr 

Mbs  Wormeley  that  the  outfitting  of  a  great  army  mu^t  fi*: 

axuch  suitable  work  for  them  could  it  be  reached.  ■ 

Mier  revolving   the  subject  m  her  own  Diind,  she  wro 

Qujtrtermit'^ter-Genend  Mcigs  at  Washington,  makin|r  inqu 

*^»<1  wjis  by  him    relerred    to   the    Department  Quarterm^ 

^^oenil,  Colonel  D,  H,  Vinton,  United  Stato  Army,  offic 

at-my  clothing  and  ei^uij>age,  New  York.     Colonel  Vinton  re 

*^  tlie  kindL-st  inariuerj  stating  the  diflieukitB  of  the  matter 

^^-'^  pressing  his  willingness  to  give  Miss  Wormeley  a  conti|| 

^*^^  ibouglit  she  eould  surmount  them.  fl 

ili&s  W^ormeley  ibund  her  courage  etjual  to  the  attempt 

^^t^-^ed  £ir  more  easily  than  she  had  expected  in  carrying 

^^r  plauis.     She  engaged  rooms  at  a  low  rent^  and  found  p 

^^"f  volunteer  as^stancx?  on  all  sides*     Laditi»  la  bore*!  unwear 

*J  mttitig  and  distributing  the  work  to  the  applicants.     Gk 

^^^^n  parked  the  cases^  and  attended  to  the  shipments.     Di 

^^die  winter  of  180 1-2  about  fifty  thousand  army  shirts  were 

^lade,  not  one  of  which  was  returned  as  imperiectj  and  she 

^m  enabled  to  circulate  in  about  one  hundred  familiej*,  a 

^tial  to  six  thousand  doltarB^  which  helped  them  well  thr 

the  winter.  M 

Colonel  Vinton,  a^  was  the  oise  with  other  offioeng  vei^ 

luUy  iliroughout  the  war,  showed  great  kin<liiessand  appreci; 

of  these  ellbrtB  of  women.     And  though  this  contract  must 
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given  him  far  more  trouble  than  contracts  with  regular  clothing 
establishments,  hi?s  gooilness,  which  was  purely  benevolent^  ne?er 
flajTL^. 

During  all  this  time  the  work  of  the  Women's  Union  Aid 
Swioty  wa!9  also  carricnl  on  at  ^liss  Wormeley's  rooms,  and  i 
large*  number  of  aises  wen*  paclvCKl  and  forwarded  thence,  either 
to  New  York  or  directly  to  Washington.  Jliss  Wormelcy,  hw- 
self,  still  sui)orintcndwl  this  matter,  and  though  an  Asgodate 
Manag<T  of  the  Xew  Knirland  Women's  Branch  of  the  Sonituj 
Commission,  proferreil  this  direct  transmission  as  a  saving  both 
of  time  and  cxjK'nse. 

The  S<H*ioty  was  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  its  exertioni^ 
acting  always  with  great  |>rom])tnc»ss  and  energy  while  under  dx 
diriH'tion  of  ^liss  Wormelcy.  On  one  oc»casion,  as  an  instance,! 
telegraphic  message*  fn»m  AVashington  brought  at  night  an  nigeat 
ct\ll  for  a  sujiply  of  bed-sacks.  Early  in  the  morning  all  Ac 
material  in  Xewjiort  was  bought  uj),  as  many  scwing-machiDesM 
jK)ssiblo  obtaininl,  and  seventy-five  l>ed-sacks  finished  and  sentoff 
that  day,  an<l  as  many  more  the  following  day. 

Miss  Wonnclcy  wa<  just  closing  up  her  contract  when,  in  Aprfl, 
18<)2,  the  **  I  hospital  Transport  StvIw"  was  org:uiized,  prind- 
j)ally  by  the  elllu-ts  (jf  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  General 
Seerelarv  of  the  Sanitary  Com  mission.  The  sudden  transfer  rf 
the  S(vne  of  active  war  from  the  high  grounds  bonlering  the 
P(»tomac  to  a  low  and  swani})y  region  intei'sccteil  by  a  network  of 
creeks  and  rivers,  made  necessary  appliances  for  the  rare  of  the 
sick  and  wounch'd,  which  the  Goverinnent  was  not  at  that  time 
pri»pnrcd  to  furnish.  Mcuce  arose  the  arrangement  by  whi(i 
certain  large  steaniei's,  chartered,  but  then  unemj>loyeii  by  the 
( lovtTnuKMit,  were  transferred  to  the  Sanitary'  Commission  to  be 
litltKl  up  as  Hospital  Tnuis])oi'ts  for  the  reception  and  conveyance 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  To  the  superintendence  of  this  ^vorfc 
care  of  the  sick,  and  other  duties  of  this  s]>eeial  service,  a  numbtf 
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of  agents  of  the  Commissioiiy  with  vohiiitcers  of  both  sexes,  were 
appointed,  and  after  protracted  and  vexatious  dclnys  in  procuring 
the  first  transports  assembled  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  and  embarked  on  the  Daniel  Webster  for  York  Kiver, 
which  they  reached  on  the  30th  of  April. 

Miss  Wormeley  was  one  of  the  first  to  become  connected  with 

this  branch  of  the  service,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  her  field  of 

duty.     She  remained  in  this  employment  until  August  of  the 

^Bxne  year,  and  passed  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Peninsula 

campaign.     By  this,  of  course,  is  not  understood  the  battlett  of  the 

campaign,  nor  the  army  movements,  but  the  reception,  washing, 

feeding,  and  ministering  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded — scenes 

^tich  are  too  full  of  horror  for  tongue  to  tell,  or  pen  to  describe, 

but  ^hich  must  always  remain  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds 

*>^d  hearts  of  those  who  were  actors  in  them. 

The  ladies,  it  may  be  observed,  who  were  attached  to  the 
*i^ospital  Transport  Corps  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission, 
'^^ere  all  from  the  higher  walks  of  society,  women  of  the  greatest 
^'-^Iture  and  refinement,  and  unaccustomed  to  toil  or  exhausting 
^^^'te.  Yet  not  one  of  them  shrank  from  hardship,  or  revolted 
^^"^  any  labor  or  exertion  which  could  serve  to  bring  comfort  to 
^i^  sufferers  under  their  charge. 

Active  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  executive  ability, 
"■"^^iss  Wormeley  was  distinguished  for  her  great  usefulness  during 
^^Jiis  time  of  fierce  trial,  when  the  malaria  of  the  Chickahominy 
3wamps  was  prostrating  its  thousands  of  bnive  men,  and  the 
battles  of  Williamsburg,  White  House,  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  the 
xlisastrous  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  were  marked  by  an  almost 
unexampled  carnage. 

While  the  necessity  of  exertion  continued.  Miss  Wormeley 
and  her  associates  bore  up  bravely,  but  no  sooner  was  this  ended 
than  nearly  all  succumbed  to  fever,  or  the  exhaustion  of  excessive 
and  protracted  fiitigue.  Nevertheless,  within  a  few  days  after 
Miss  Wormeley's   return   home,  the  Surgeon-General,  passing 
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throujrh  Ne^\-port,  axme  to  call  ii]H)n  her  and  personally  solicit 
her  to  take  charge  of  the  \\'<)man's  Department  of  the  LoweD 
General  Hospital,  tlnn  lx*ing  organized  at  Portsmouth  Grove, 
R.  I.  After  a  brief  he>itation,  on  account  of  her  health,  Mia 
Wornicley  assented  to  the  pn>jK)sal,  and  on  the  l.st  of  September, 
1802,  went  to  the  hospital.  She  was  called,  officially,  the  "Lady 
SujX'rinteudcnt,"  and  her  dutie^?  were  general ;  they  consisted  ka 
of  actual  nursing,  than  the  orgjinization  and  superintendence  of 
her  department.  Under  her  charge  were  the  Female  Nones, 
the  Diet  Kitchens,  and  Six»cial  diet,  the  Linen  Department,  and 
the  Laundry,  whore  she  had  a  steam  Washing  Machine,  wbid 
was  (»apable  of  washing  and  mangling  four  thousand  piectt  » 
day. 

The  hospital  had  l)eds  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  patientB. 
Four  friends  of  ^liss  Wormeley  j(»ined  her  here,  and  were  her 
Assistant  SuiMTintendents — Misses  G.  M.  and  J.  S.  Woolsey,Mia 
Harriet  D.  AVhetten,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Sarah  C.  Wool- 
sey,  of  Xew  Haven.  Each  of  these  had  charge  of  seven  TTaids, 
and  was  responsible  to  the  surgeons  for  the  nursing  and  diet 
of  tli(*  sick  men.  To  the  exceedingly  valuable  co-operation  of 
tlu^se  ladic^s,  Miss  Wornioley  has,  on  all  occasions,  attributed  in 
a  great  niensun*  the  success  which  attended  and  rewarded  her 
sorvi(x^s  ill  this  dopartinent  of  labor,  as  also  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Edwards,  and  of  his  Assist- 
ants. 

She  remainod  at  Portsmouth  Grove  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
carrying  on  the  arrangements  of  her  department  with  great  ability 
aii<l  perfe(^t  success.     On  holidays,  through  the  influence  of  her- 
self nnd  her  assistants,  the  inmates  received  ample  donations  for 
the  feasts  a])propriate  to  the  occasions,  and  at  all  times  liberal 
gifts  of  books,  games,  etc.,  for  their  instruction  and  entertaii^" 
ment.     I^ut  in  September,  1S0.3,  ])artly  from  family  reasoas,  ati^ 
]>artly  Ix'cause  her  health  gavi.'  way,  she  wits  forced  to  resign  ai"* 
ri'turn  home. 
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Trom  that  time  her  labors  in  hospital  ooa-swl.  But,  in  the 
following  December,  at  the  ijiiifj:ji:estion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (ieorge 
ricknor,  of  Boston,  and  of  other  friendri,  she  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Sanitary  Fair,  a  charming  volume  entitled,  "The  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission ;  A  Sketch  of  its  Purposes  and  its 
VVork/' 

This  book,  owing  to  unavoidable  hinchnnces,  was  not  com- 

Qienced  till  so  late  that  but  eleven  days  were  allowed  for  its 

•completion.     But,  with  her  accustomed  energy,  having  mast  of  her 

'^^^aterials  at  hand,  Miss  Wormeley  commenced  and  finisiied  the 

'^ook  within  the  specified  time,  witliout  other  assistance  tlian  tliat 

^""olunteered  by  friends  in  copying  and  arranging  pajHirs.     Grace- 

'^J    in  style,  direct  in  detail,  plain  in  statement  and  logical  in 

^'^giiment,  it  shows,  however,  no  traces  of  hasty  ^vriting.     It  met 

^^"ith.  great  and  deserved  success,  and  netted  some  hundreds  of 

dollars  to  the  fair. 

^Iis8  Wormeley  attributes  much  of  the  success  of  her  work,  in 

^H  deportments,  to  the  liberality  of  her  friends.     During  the  war 

®«e  leceived  from  the  community  of  Newport,  alone,  over  seven- 

"^^s^n  thousand  dollars,  beside,  lai*ge  donations  of  brandy,  wine, 

^s^xinel,  etc.,  for  the  Commission  and  hospital  use.     The  XewiK)rt 

-^icl  Society,  which  she  assisted  in  organizing,  worked  well  and 

^siitlifully  to  the  end,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  San- 

^"tsiry  Commission,  and  she  was  enabled  at  all  times  to  add  largely 

"^o  its  funds.     Since  the  completion  of  her  book,  her  health  has 

t^ot  permitted  her  to  engage  in  active  service. 


THE   MISSES   WOOLSEY. 


E  are  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  among  the  w<Hnen  ^ 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  philanthropy 
and  patriotism  during  the  recent  war,  in  which  four 
sisters  have  together  consecrated  their  tJervices  to  tihe 
cause  of  the  nation.  In  social  j)osition,  culture,  refinement,  and 
all  that  could  make  life  pleasant,  Misses  Georgiana  and  Jane  C 
Woolscy,  and  their  married  sisters,  Mrs.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Rowland,  were  blessed  above  most  women  ;  and  if  there  were  any 
who  might  have  deemed  thenLselves  excused  from  entering  upon 
the  drudgery,  the  almost  menial  service  incident  to  the  Hospital 
Transport  service,  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  a 
crowded  hospital,  of  nurse  in  field  hospitals  after  a  great  battle,  or 
of  instructors  and  superintendents  of  freedmen  and  freedworaen  ; 
these  ladies  might  have  jileiided  an  apology  for  some  natural 
shrinking  from  the  work,  from  its  dissimilarity  to  all  their  pre- 
vious pursuits.  But  to  the  aill  of  duty  and  patriotism,  they  had 
no  such  objections  to  urge. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland  was  tlie  wife  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Union 
army,  and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  do  something  for  the  brave  men 
with  whom  her  husband's  interests  were  identified,  and  accom- 
panying him  to  the  camp  wh(?never  this  was  permitted,  she  minis- 
tered to  the  sick  or  wounded  men  of  his  command  with  a  tender- 
ness and  gentleness  which  won  all  hearts.  When  the  invitation 
was  given  to  her  and  her  sister  to  unite  with  others  in  the  Hospital 
Tran8]K)rt  service,  she  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  for  wider  use- 
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;  in  the  cause  she  loved ;  how  faithfully^  earnestly,  and 
BAtly  she  toiled  is  partially  revealed  in  the  little  work 
lied  by  some  of  her  associates,  under  the  title  of  '^  Hospital 
K^cis/*  but  was  fully  known  only  by  those  who  shared  in 
xxrSy  and  those  who  were  the  recipients  of  her  kind  atten- 
Qne  of  these,  a  private  in  the  Sixteenth  New  York  R^i- 
her  husband's  regiment),  and  who  had  been  under  her  care 
I  of  the  Commission's  transports  at  White  House,  expressed 
ititude  in  the  following  graceful  lines  * 

"From  old  St.  Paul  till  now 
Of  honorable  women,  not  a  few 
Have  lefl  their  golden  case,  in  love  to  do 
The  saintly  work  which  Christ-like  hearts  pursae. 

"  And  such  an  one  art  thou  ?    God's  fair  apostle, 
Bearing  his  love  in  war's  horrific  train ; 
Thy  blessed  feet  follow  its  ghastly  pain. 
And  misery  and  death  without  disdain. 

"To  one  borne  from  the  sullen  battle's  roar, 
Dearer  the  greeting  of  thy  gentle  eyes 
When  he,  a-weary,  torn,  and  bleeding  lies, 
Than  all  the  glory  that  the  victors  prize. 

"When  peace  shall  come  and  homes  shall  smile  again, 
A  thousand  soldier  hearts,  in  nortliern  climes, 
Shall  toll  tlicir  little  cliildren  in  tlieir  rliynipj* 
Of  the  rtwcet  saints  who  bli'ssod  tlie  old  war  tiiiu't*.'' 

On  (he  Cliicknhuminy,  June  \2th,  ISfi'J. 

mired  health,  the  result  of  the  excessive  lal)ors  of  that  battle 
*r,  prevented  Mrs.  Howlaiid  from  further  active  service  in 
W;  but  whenever  her  health  permitted,  she  visited  and 
i  in  the  hospitals  around  Washington,  and  her  thoughtful 
on  and  words  of  encouragement  to  the  women  nurses  ap- 
i  by  Miss  Dix,  and  receiving  a  paltry  stipend  fix)m  the 
nment,  were  most  gnitofully  appreciated  by  those  self- 
ig,  hart] -working;  and  otVon  sorely-tried  women — many  of 
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them  the  jx^crs  in  culture,  refinement  and  intellect  of  any  lady  in 
the  land,  but  treat(»d  with  harshness  and  discourtesy  by  boy- 
sui-geons,  who  lacked  the  breeding  or  iastincts  of  the  gentleman. 
Her  genuine  modesty  and  humility  have  led  her,  as  well  as  her 
sisters,  to  dcj)rei-ate  any  notoriety  or  public  notice  of  their  work, 
which  they  i)orsist  in  regarding  i\s  unwortliy  of  record;  but  so  will 
it  not  be  regiiRle<l  by  the  soldiers  who  have  been  rescued  from 
inevitable  death  by  their  jK^rsistent  toil,  nor  by  a  nation  grateful 
for  the  siTviivs  rendered  to  its  brave  defenders. 

Mrs.  KoWt  S.  Rowland  was  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Fair,  and  her  friends  believed  tliat  her  over-exertion  in  the  prep* 
aration  and  attendance  upon  that  fair,  contributed  to  shorten  » 
life  as  j)recious  and  In^autiful  as  was  ever  offered  upon  the  altar 
of  i>atriotisni.  Mi-s.  Rowland  i>ossessed  rare  poetic  genius,  and 
some  of  her  efl'usions,  sujrirested  by  incidents  of  army  or  hospital 
litl',  are  worthy  of  jMHsiTvation  as  among  the  choicest  gems  of 
poetry  elieiteil  by  the  war.  **  A  Kainy  Day  in  Camp,"  "AMes- 
siige  fn)m  the  Army,"  etc.,  are  poems  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  rcH'all  with  interest  and  pleasure.  A  shorter  one  of  equal 
merit  and  poj>ularity,  we  copy  not  only  for  its  bi-evity,  but  because 
it  exi>resses  so  fully  the  jKn-feet  peace  which  filled  her  heart  as 
c\)mph'tely  as  it  did  that  of  the  subj<H't  of  the  poem: 
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"S.  S ,  a  Ma-s:ichusetis  SiTjrt'ant,  worn  out  with  heavy  marches^  woan«        | 

and  oauip  cli>vaso,  <lioiI  in (icnoral  Hospital,  in  Xovcuil>cr,  1803,  in  'P«^ 

tVoi  poatv.'  Some  wlio  wiinos^otl  daily  his  wontlrrful  sweet  patience  and  coii- 
ti-nt,  through  great  languor  and  weariness,  faueie<l  sometimes  they  'could 
alrea<ly  see  the  hrilliant  particles  of  a  halo  in  the  air  about  his  head.' 

"I  lay  me  <h»wn  to  sleep, 

With  Utile  thoujfht  or  eare, 
AVheiher  my  wakinir  tind 
Me  here — or  Tukke! 
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"A  bowing,  burdened  Jierid, 
Til  at  only  asks  to  re?4t, 
UnqucHtioning,  u])on 
A  loving  Breast. 

"My  good  riglit-hnnd  Ibrjjjeta 
Ib^  cunning  now — 
To  march  the  weary  march 
I  know  not  how. 

'^I  am  not  eager,  bold, 

Nor  strong — all  that  is  past: 
I  am  ready  not  to  do 
At  last— at  lai?t! 

"My  half-day 'h  work  ia  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part; 
I  give  a  patient  God 
My  patient  heart. 

"And  grasp  his  banner  still, 
Though  all  its  blue  be  dim; 
These  stripes,  no  less  than  stars. 
Lead  after  Him." 

•^Irs.  Howland  died  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

-|         -^liss  Georgiaiia  M.  Woolscy,  was  one  of  the   most  efficient 

^ies  connected  ^^^th  the  Hospital  Transport  service,  where  lier 

^^^^astant  cheerfuhiess,  her  ivady  wit,  her  never  failing  resources 

^       contrivance  and  management  in  any  emergency,  made  the 

^""^"V-^re  labor  seem  light,  and  by  k(»eping  up  tlie  spirits  of  the 

^^tjre  party,  prevented  the  scenes  of  suffering  constantly  presented 

^*^^ia  rendering  them  morbid  or  deprosswl.     She  took  tlie  position 

*      assistant  superintendent  of  the  l^ortsmouth  Grove  Greneral 

"^^^Ofjpital,  in  September,  1862,  when  her  friend.  Miss  Wormeley, 

^*^?^'ame  superintendent,  and  remained  there  till  the  spring  of 

-*-  %  ^3j  was  actively  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  at  Fal- 

^^^^iiith  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  was  on  the  iield  soon 

'^'trcr  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  MTote  that  charming  and 

iSl^siphie  account  of  the  laboi-s  of  herself  and  a  fric-nd  at  Gettys- 
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burjr  in  the  sscTviee  of  the  Sanitan^  Commission  which  m^  m 
witloly  c-irfulaiwl,  and  «overal  times  reprinted  in  English  reviem 
and  journals.  We  i';innot  refrain  from  introducing  it  as  one  of 
thone  narratives  of  actual  philanthropic  work  of  which  we  have 
altogether  too  few. 

THREE  WEEKS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

"Dear :   What  vre  fUd  at  Gdtyfihurgj  for  the  three  week 

we  were  there,  you  will  want  to  know.  *Wc/  are  Mrs.* — • 
and  I,  who,  happening  to  be  on  hand  at  the  right  moment^  gladlf 
fell  in  with  the  proiK)sition  to  do  what  we  could  at  the  Sonitaiy 
Commission  Ix>djre  after  the  battle.  There  were,  of  course,  Ae 
atrents  of  the  Commission,  already  on  the  field,  distributing  siqp- 
plies  to  the  hospitals,  and  working  night  and  day  among  tb 
wounded.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  you  what  was  done  by  all  Ae 
big  wheels  of  the  concern,  but  only  how  two  of  the  smallest  ones 
went  round,  and  what  turned  up  in  the  going. 

"  Twent}'-four  hours  we  were  in  making  the  journey  between 
Baltimore  and  Gettysburg,  places  only  four  hours  apart  in  (Htfi- 
narj'  running  time;  and  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty there  was  in  bringing  up  supplies  when  the  fighting  ^ 
over,  and  of  the  delays  in  transporting  wounded.  Coming  to\rari 
the  town  at  this  cniwHng  rate,  we  passed  some  fields  where  the 
fences  were  down  and  the  ground  slightly  tossed  up:  'iWs 
where  Kiljuit rick's  Cavalry-mon  fought  the  rol)els,'  some  one 
said;  ^and  close  by  that  barn  a  rebel  soldier  was  found  day  before 
yesterday,  sitting  dead' — no  one  to  help,  pcH)r  soul, — 'near  the 
whole  city  lull.'  The  railroad  bridge  broken  up  by  the  enemy> 
Government  had  not  rebuilt  as  yet,  and  we  stopped  two  mite 
fnmi  the  town,  to  find  that,  as  asual,  jast  where  the  Government 
had  left  ofl*  the  Commission  came  in.  Then*  stotnl  their  tom|»o- 
niry  lodtrr  juul  kitchen,  and  here,  hobbling  out  of  their  tentSj 


*  Hit  mother,  Mrs.  Woolricy. 
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ime  the  wounded  men  who  had  made  their  ^vay  down  from  the 
«5>erp8-hospitals,  expecting  to  leave  at  opce  in  the  return-cars. 

''This  is  the  way  the  thing  was  managed  at  first:  Thesui^^ns 
l«ft  in  care  of  the  wounded  three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  town, 
"^^ent  up  and  down  among  the  men  in  the  morning,  and  said, 
*  Any  of  you  boys  who  can  make  your  way  to  the  cars  can  go  to 
IBoltiinore/    So  oft' start  all  who  think  they  feel  well  enough; 
«mything  better  than  the  'hospitals/  so  called,  for  the  first  few 
dlays  after  a  battle.     Once  the  men  have  the  surgeons'  permission 
to  gO;  they  are  off;  and  there  may  be  an  interval  of  a  day,  or  two 
days,  should  any  of  them  be  too  weak  to  reach  the  train  in  time, 
during  which  these  poor  fellows  belong  to  no  one, — the  hospital 
at  one  end,  the  railroad  at  the  other, — with  far  more  than  a  chance 
of  &lling  through  between  tlie  two.     The  Sanitary  Commission 
knew  this  would  be  so  of  necessity,  and,  coming  in,  made  a  con- 
necting link  between  these  two  ends. 

"For  the  first  few  days  the  worst  cases  only  came  down  in 
ambulances  from  the   hospitals;    hundreds  of  fellows   hobbled 
along  as  best  they  could  in  heat  and  dust,  for  hoiu^,  slowly  toil- 
ing; and  many  hired  farmers'  ^vagons,  as  hard  as  the  farmers' 
fists  themselves,  and  were  jolted  down  to  the  railroad,  at  tliree  or 
four  dollars  the  man.     Think  of  the  disappointment  of  a  soldier, 
rick,  body  and  heart,  to  find,  at  the  end  of  this  miscniblc  journey, 
that  his  effort  to  get  away,  into  which  he  had  put  all  his  remain- 
ing stock  of  strength,  was  useless;  that  Hhe  cars  had  gone,'  or 
'the  cars  were  full;'  that  while  he  was  coming  others  had  stepped 
down  before  him,  and  that  he  must  turn  all  the  weary  way  back 
again,  or  sleep  on  the  road-side  till  the  next  train  'to-morrow!' 
Xhink  what  this  would  have  been,  and  you  are  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  relief  and  comfort  that  was.     No  men  were  turned  back. 
You  fed  and  you  sheltered  them  just  when  no  one  else  could  have 
done  so;  and  out  of  the  boxes  and  barrels  of  good  and  nourish- 
ing things,  which  you  i)eople  at  home  had  supplied,  we  took  all 
Ihat  WHS  needed.     Some  of  you  sent  a  stove  (that  is,  the  money  to 
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get  it),  some  of  you  the  beef-stock,  some  of  you  the  milk  aiid 
tresh  bread;  and  all  of  you  would  have  been  thankfiil  that  you 
had  done  so,  could  you  have  seen  the  refreshment  and  comfoit 
received  through  these  things. 

'^  As  soon  as  the  men  hobbled  up  to  the  tents,  good  hot  soap 
was  given  all  round;  and  that  over,  their  wounds  were  dressed, 
— for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  are  cooks  or  surgeons,  as 
occasion  demands, — ^and,  finally,  with  their  blankets  spread  over 
the  straw,  the  men  stretched  themselves  out  and  were  happy  and  -t^^ 
contented  till  morning,  and  the  next  train. 

"On  the  day  that  the  railroad  bridge  was  repaired,  we  moved  .£»« 
up  to  the  depot,  clone  by  the  town,  and  had  things  in  perfect  *<3Jl 
order;  a  first-rate  camping-ground,  in  a  large  field  directly  by  "^C55 
the  track,  with  unlimite<l  supply  of  delicious  cool  water.  Here  fi^*^ 
we  set  up  t>\'0  stoves,  with  four  large  boilers,  always  kept  full  of  ^* 
^up  and  coffe(^,  watched  by  four  or  five  black  men,  who  did  the  ^ 
cooking,  under  our  direction,  and  sang  (not  under  our  direction)  ^^ 

at  the  toj)  of  their  voices  all  day, — 

*Oh  darkie.s  hab  you  seen  my  Massa?' 
*  When  this  cruel  war  is  orer.' 

Then  we  had  tlirtHj  large  ho.s})ital  tents,  holding  about  thirty-five  ' 

each,  a  large  camp-meeting  supply  tent,  where  barrels  of  goods 
were  stored,  and  our  own  smaller  tent,  fitted  up  with  tables, 
where  jelly-pots,  and  bottlers  of  all  kinds  of  good  syrups,  black- 
Ixirry  and  black  currant,  stood  in  rows.  Barrels  were  ranged 
round  the  tent-walls;  shirts,  dra Wei's,  dressing-gowns,  socks,  and 
slippers  (I  wish  we  had  had  more  of  the  latter),  rags  and  ban- 
dages, each  in  its  own  place  on  on(;  side ;  on  the  other,  boxes  of 
tea,  coffee,  sufl  crackers,  tamarinds,  cherry  brandy,  etc.  Over  the 
kitchen,  and  over  this  small  sui)ply-tent,  we  women  rather 
reigned,  and  filled  up  our  wants  by  requisition  on  the  Conunis- 
sion's  depot.  By  this  time  there  hud  arrived  a  'delegation'  of 
just  the  right  kind  from  C'auandaigua,  Xew  York,  with  surgeons' 
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ers  and  attendants,  bringing  a  fir.««t-ratxj  supply  of  necessities 
^tl  comforts  for  the  wounded,  wliich  they  handed  over  to  the 
^-^Dmmission. 

"Twice  a  day  the  trains  left  for  Baltimore  or  Harrisburg,  and 

*^^rioe  a  day  we  fed  all  the  wounded  who  arrived  for  them.  Things 

Mrere  systematized  now,  and  the  men  came  down  in  long  ambu- 

Icmoe  trains  to  the  cars;  baggage-cars  they  were,  filled  with  straw 

for  the  wpunded  to  lie  on,  and  broken  open  at  either  end  to  let  in 

l;lie  air,     A  Government  surgeon  was  always  present  to  attend  to 

'^e  careful  lifting  of  the  soldiers  from  ambulance  to  car.     Many 

of  the  men  could  get  along  very  nicely,  holding  one  foot  up,  and 

-fcaking  great  jumps  on  their  crutches.     The  latter  were  a  grc»at 

oomfort;  we  had  a  nice  supply  at  the  Lodge;  and  they  traveled 

^up  and  down  from  the  tents  to  the  cars  daily.     Only  occasionally 

dd  we  dare  let  a  pair  go  on  with  some  very  lame  soldier,  who 

l)^ged  for  them ;  we  needed  them  to  help  the  new  arrivals  each 

^lay,  and  trusted  to  the  men  being  supplied  at  the  hospitals  at  the 

journey's  end.     Pads  and  crutc^hes  are  a  standing  want, — pads 

particularly.     We  manufactured  thcni  out  of  the  rags  we  had, 

staffed  with  sawdust  from  brandy-lx)xes;  and  with  half  a  sheet 

and  some  soft  straw,  Mrs. made  a  poor  dying  boy  as  easy 

as  his  suflFerings  would  permit.  Poor  young  fellow,  he  was  so 
grateftil  to  her  for  washing  and  feeding  and  comforting  him.  He 
was  too  ill  to  bear  the  journey,  and  went  from  our  tent  to  the 
riuirch  liospital,  and  from  the  church  to  his  gmve,  which  would 

have  lK»en  (H)ffinless  but  for  the  care  of '■ — ;  for  tlie  (iuarter- 

niaster's  Department  was  overtjixed,  and  for  many  chiys  our  dead 
were  simply  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  put  into  the  earth. 
It  is  a  soldierly  way,  afler  all,  of  lying  wnii)ixid  in  the  old  war- 
worn blanket, — ^the  little  dust  returned  to  dust. 

"When  the  surgeons  had  the  wounded  all  placed,  with  as 
much  comfort  as  seemed  possible  under  the  circumstances,  on 
board  the  train,  our  detjiil  of  men  would  go  from  car  to  ciir,  with 
Boup  made  of  beef-stock  or  fresh  meat,  full  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
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cabbage,  and  rice,  with  fresh  bread  and  coffee,  and,  when  stimu- 
lants were  needed,  with  ale,  niiUc-puneh,  or  brandy.     Water-jiaib        ^Xl 
were  in  great  demand  for  use  in  the  cars  on  the  journey,  and  also       o^ 
empty  bottles  to  take  the  place  of  canteens.     All  our  whisky  and       £>  jd 
brandy  bottles  were  washed  and  filled  up  at  the  spring,  and  the     ^mte 
l)oys  went  off  carefully  hugging  their  extemporized   canteens,    ^^Bta, 
from  which  they  would  wet  their  wounds,  or  re&esh  themselves   j-*^*-^ 
till  the  journey  ended.     I  do  not  think  that  a  man  of  the  sixteen   .czKm 
thousand    who   were   transported  during  our  stay,  went   firom    ^^m^b 
Grettysburg  without  a  good  meal.     Rebels  and  Unionists  together,    ^"^^i 
they  all  had  it,  and  werc   pleased  and  satisfied.     'Have  you    mlm^^ 
friends  in  the  army,  madam?'  a  n»liel  soldier,  lying  on  the  floor   -rK^^Jf 
of  the  car,  said  to  me,  as  I  gave  him  some  milk.     'Yes,  my  bro-    "    ^^ 

ther  is  on 's  staff.'     '  I  thought  so,  ma'am.     You  can  always    ^"^* 

tell;  when  jHiople  are  good  to  soldiers  they  are  sure  to  have 

friends  in  the  army.'     'We  are  rebels,  you  know,  ma'am,'  another 

said.     'Do  you  tn*at  rebels  mf    It  was  strange  to  see  the  good       ^-^ 

brotherly  feeling  come  over  the  soldi(?rs,  our  own  and  the  rebels,        «.^ 

when  side  by  side  they  lav  in  our  tents.     'Hullo,  boys!  this  is 

the  pleasante.st  way  to  nicH't,  isn't  it?     AVe  are  better  friends 

when  we  are  as  close  as  this  than  a  little  farth(T  off.'     And  then 

they  would  go  over  the  Ixittles  tog(»ther,  '  We  were  here,'  and 

'you  were  there,'  in  the  friendliest  way. 

"AftiT  each  tniin  of  cars  daily,  for  the  three  wwks  we  were  in 
(Jettysburg,  trains  of  ambulances  arrived  too  late — men  who  must 
spend  the  day  with  us  until  the  five  P.  M.  cars  went,  and  men 
too  late  for  the  X\\^  P.  M.  tniin,  who  must  spend  the  night  till 
the  ten  A.  M.  cars  went.  All  the  men  who  cauui  in  this  way, 
under  our  own  immediate  and  particular  attention,  wert;  given 
the  best  we  had  of  care  and  iood.  The  surgeon  in  charge  of  our 
camp,  with  his  most  faithful  dressc^r  and  attendants,  looked  after 
all  their  wounds,  which  w(Te  often  in  a  shocking  state,  jnirtieu- 
larly  among  the  rebels.  Kvery  evening  and  morning  they  were 
dressed.     Often  the  men  would  say,  *  That  feels  good.     I  have  n't 
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liad  my  wound  so  well  dressed  since  I  was  hurt  Something 
C90ol  to  drink  is  the  first  thing  asked  for  after  the  long,  dusty 
€irive ;  and  pailfuls  of  tamarinds  and  water^  'a  beautiful  drink/ 
-ihe  men  used  to  say,  disappeared  rapidly  among  them. 

**  After  the  men's  wounds  were  attended  to,  we  went  roimd 
^ ving  them  clean  clothes ;  had  basins  and  soap  and  towels,  and 
ibllowed  these  with  socks,  slippers,  shirts,  drawers,  and  those 
coveted  dressing-gowns.    Such  pride  as  they  felt  in  them !  com- 
paring colors,  and  smiling  all  over  as  they  lay  in  clean  and  com- 
fortable rows,  ready  for  supper, —  'on  dress  parade,'  they  used  to 
8ay.     And  then  the  milk,  particularly  if  it  were  boiled  and  had 
a  little  whisky  and  sugar,  and  the  bread,  with  butter  on  it,  and 
jdlg  on  the  butter :  how  good  it  all  was,  and  how  lucky  we  felt 
ourselves  in  having  the  immense  satis£iction  of  distributing  these 
things,  which  all  of  you,  hard  at  work  in  villages  and  cities,  were 
getting  ready  and  sending  off,  in  faith. 

'' Canandaigua  sent  cologne  with   its  other  supplies,  which 

went  right  to  the  noses  and  hearts  of  the  men.     'That  is  good, 

now;' — ^Tll  take  some  of  that;' — 'worth  a  penny  a  sniff;'  'that 

kinder  gives  one  life;' — and  so  on,  all  round  the  tents,  as  we 

tipped  the  bottles  up  on  the  clean  handkerchiefs  some  one  had 

sent,  and  when  they  were  gone,  over  squares  of  cotton,  on  which 

the  perfVime  took  the  place  of  hem, — 'just  as  good,  ma'am.'     We 

Varied  our  dinners  with  custard  and  baked  rice  puddings,  seram- 

bJed  eggs,  codfish  hash,  corn-starch,  and  always  as  much  soft 

bread,  tea,  coffee,  or  milk  as  they  wanted.     Two  Massachusetts 

hoys  I  especially  remember  for  the  satisfaction  with  which  they 

^te   their  pudding.     I  carried  a  second  plateful  up  to  the  ears, 

nfter  they  had  been  put  in,  and  fed  one  of  them  till  he  was  sure 

lie  had  had  enough.     Young  fellows  they  were,  lying  side  by 

^ide,  one  with  a  right  and  one  with  a  lefl  arm  gone. 

**The  Gettysburg  women  were  kind  and  faithful  to  the  wounded 

and  their  friends,  and  the  town  was  full  to  overflowing  of  both. 

The  first  day,  when  Mrs. and  I  reached  the  place,  we  lite- 
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rally  Ixjgf^c'd  our  brc'ncl  fVoiii  (lcM>r  to  door;  hut  the  kind  woman 
who  at  last  gave  us  dinner  would  take  no  \niy  for  it.  *Xo, 
nia'am^  I  should  n't  wish  to  have  tliat  sin  on  my  soul  when  dw 
war  is  over/  She,  as  well  as  others,  had  fed  the  strangers  flock- 
ing into  town  daily,  sometimes  over  fifty  of  them  for  each  meal, 
and  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward;  and  one  night  we  fon!ed 
a  reluctant  confession  ironi  our  hostess  that  she  was  meauingto 
sleep  on  the  floor  that  we  might  have  a  bed,  her  whole  house 
being  full.  Of  course  we  could  n't  allow  this  self-sacrifice,  and 
hunted  up  some  other  place  to  stiiy  in.  We  did  her  no  good, 
however,  for  we  afterwards  fomid  that  the  bed  was  given  up  that 
night  to  some  other  stranger  who  arrivctl  late  and  tired:  'An old 
lady,  you  know;  and  I  couldn't  let  an  old  lady  sleep  on  the 
floor.'  Such  acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  women. 

*'  Few  good  things  can  be  said  of  the  Grettysburg  fanners,  and 
I  only  use  Scrij)ture  language  in  calling  them  *  evil  beasts.'  One 
of  this  kind  came  creifping  into  our  camp  three  weeks  after  the 
battle.  He  lived  Hvq  miles  only  from  the  town,  and  had  'never 
seen  a  rebel.'  He  heard  we  had  some  of  them,  and  had  come 
down  to  see  them.  '  Boys/  we  said, — marching  him  into  thetent 
which  hapi>ened  to  be  iiill  of  rebels  that  day,  waiting  for  the 
train, — 'Boys,  here's  a  man  who  never  saw  a  rchel  in  his  life, and 
wants  to  look  at  you ;'  and  thcTe  he  stood  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  there  they  lay  in  rows,  laughing  at  him,  stujnd  old 
Dutchman.  ^And  why  havcju't  you  seen  a  rebel?'  Mrs. — " 
said  ;  ^  why  didn't  you  take  your  gun  and  help  to  drive  thcraout 
of  your  town?'  'A  feller  mightVr  got  hit!' — which  reply  was 
fjuite  too  much  for  the  rebels  ;  they  roared  with  laughter  athin^j 
up  and  down  the  tent. 

^*  One  woman  we  saw,  who  was  by  no  means  Dutch,  and  whos* 
pluck  helped  to  redeem  the  other  sex.     She  lived  in  a  little  hoa*=^ 
dose  uj)  by  the  field  where  the  hardest  fighting  was  done, — are^' 
cheeked,  strong,  country  girl.     *  Were  you  frightened  when  t  »^ 
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shells  began  flying?'    'Well,  no.     You  see  we  was  all  a-baking 

bread  around  here  for  the  soldiers,  and  had  our  dough  a-rising. 

The  neighbors  they  ran  into  their  cellars,  but  I  couldn't  leave  my 

bread.    When  the  first  shell  came  in  at  the  window  and  crashed 

through  the  room,  an  officer  came  and  said, '  You  had  bettor  get 

out  of  this;'  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  leave  my  bread;  and  I 

stood  working  it  till  the  thirtl  shell  came  through,  and  then  I 

'W-ent  down  cellar;  but'  (triumphantly)  'I  left  my  bread  in  tlic 

oven.'    ^  And  why  didn't  you  go  before? '     *  Oh,  you  see,  if  I  had, 

the  rebels  would  'a' come  in  and  daubed  the  dough  all  over  the  place.' 

-A^nrl  here  she  had  stood,  at  the  risk  of  unwelcome  plums  in  her 

loaxres,  while  great  holes  (which  we  saw)  were  made  by  shot  and 

^l^oll  through  and  through  the  room  in  which  she  was  working. 

**  The  streets  of  Gettysburg  were  filled  ^vith  the  battle.     People 

* 'bought  and  talked  of  nothing  else;  even  the  children  showed 

**^^iir  little  spites  by  calling  to  each  other,  *  Here,  you  rebel ;'  and 

^^■*^>:»e  scraps  of  boys  amused  themselves  with  percussion-caps  and 

^^^Tfimers.     Hundre<ls  of  old  muskets  were  piled  on  the  pave- 

^^^=^nts,  the  men  who  shouldered  them  a  week  before,  lying  under- 

^"^^ound  now,  or  helping  to  fill  the  long  trains  of  ambulances  on 

^^ir  way  from  the  field.     The  private  hous(^  of  the  town  were, 

^^ny  of  them,  hospitals ;  the  little  red  flags  hung  from  the  upper 

■"indows.     Btiside  our  own  men  at  the  Ixxlge,  we  all  had  soldiers 

Mattered  about  whom  we  could  helj)  from  our  supplies ;  and  nice 

^ttle  puddings  and  jellies,  or  an  occasional  chicken,  were  a  great 

^>\jat  to  men  condemned  In'  their  wounds  to  stay  in  Gettysburg, 

'^xid    obliged  to  live  on  what  the  empty  town   (K)uld  provide. 

^i?here  was  a  colonel  in  a  shoe-shoj),  a  captain  just  up  the  street, 

^nd  a  private  round  the  corner  whose  young  sister  had  possessed 

Vierself  of  him,  overcoming  the  military  rules  in  some  way,  and 

^iarrying  him  ofl^  to  a  little  room,  all  by  himself,  where  I  found 

^er  doing  her  best  with  very  little.     She  came  afterward  to  our 

tscnt  and  got  for  him  clean  clothes,  and  good  food,  and  all  he 

'^anted^  and  was  perfectly  happy  in   being  his  cook,  washer- 
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woman,  medical  cadet,  and  nurse.  Besides  such  as  these,  we 
occasionally  carried  from  our  supplies  something  to  the  churches, 
which  were  filled  with  sick  and  wounded,  and  where  men  were 
dying, — men  whose  strong  patience  it  was  very  hard  to  bear, 


dying  with  thoughts  of  the  old  home  fiur  away,  saying,  as  lastt-^SLjst 
words,  for  the  women  watching  there  and  waiting  with  a  patieac^m^ixe 
equal  in  its  strength,  '  Tell  her  I  love  her.' 

"  Late  one  afternoon,  too  late  for  the  cars,  a  train  of  ambulanceaa=^«B 
arrived  at  our  Lodge  with  over  one  hundred  wounded  rebels,  tc^c*io 
be  cared  for  through  the  night.  Only  one  among  them  seemeizi^-csd 
too  weak  and  faint  to  take  anything.  He  was  badly  hurt,  anc::^  M3d 
fiiiling.  I  went  to  him  after  his  wound  was  dressed,  and  founc:^  «Td 
him  lying  on  his  blanket  stretched  over  the  straw, — a  fiiiivhaired  JEh^ad, 
blue-eyed  young  lieutenant,  with  a  face  innocent  enough  for  on^-«i^^^ 
of  our  own  New  England  boys.     I  could  not  think  of  him  as  ^        •  • 

rebel;  he  was  too  near  heaven  for  that.     He  wanted  nothing, "^ 

had  not  been  \villing  to  eat  for  days,  his  comrades  said ;  but  H        -  *• 
coaxed  him  to  try  a  little  milk  gruel,  made  nicely  with  lemoiim:<^-^^ 
and  brandy ;  and  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  our  tliree  weeks  iesi       •  ^ 
the  remembrance  of  the  empty  cup  1  took  away  afl^rwanl,  ani>^^^-*^* 
his  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  supjxir.     ^  It  was  so  good,  the  best"^*^^^*^ 
thing  he  had  had  since  he  was  wounded,' — jukI  he  thanked  rae>-^^*°^ 
so  much,  and  talked  about  his  *good  supj>er'  for  hours.     PoorK<^^'^^ 
fellow,  he  had  had  no  care,  and  it  was  a  surprise  and  pleasure  toc^^^^^ 
find  himself  thought  of;  so,  in  a  pleased,  childlike  way,  he  talkinlir:^'" 
about  it  till  midnight,  the  attendant  told  me,  as  long  as  he  spoke-i^^^^;^ 
of  anything;  for  at  midnight  the  chaugti  came,  and  fi'om  tliat 
time  he  only  thought  of  the  old  days  before  he  was  a  soldier, 
when  he  sang  hymns  in  his  father's  church.     He  sang  them  now 
again  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice.     *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me ;'  and 
then  songs  without  words — a  sort  of  low  intoning.     His  fisither 
was  a  liUtheran  clergyman  in  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  rebels 
told  us  in  the  morning,  when  we  went  into  the  tent,  to  find  him 
sliding  out  of  our  care.     All  day  long  we  watched  him, — some- 
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times  fighting  his  battles  over,  often  singing  his  Lutheran  chants, 
till,  in  at  tlie  tont-door,  close  to  which  he  lay,  looked  u  rebel  sol- 
dier, just  arrived  with  other  prisoners.     He  started  when  he  saw 
the  lieutenant,  and  quickly  kneeling  down  by  him,  called, '  Henrv ! 
Heniy  V    But  Henry  was  looking  at  some  one  a  great  way  off*, 
and  oould  not  hear  him.     'Do  you  know  this  soldier?'  we  said. 
*Oh,  yes,  ma'am;  and  his  brother  is  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  too, 
in  the  cars,  now.'     Two  or  three  men  started  after  him,  found 
him,  and  half  carried  him  ft^m  the  cars  to  our  tent.     '  Henry ' 
did  not  know  him,  though ;  and  he  threw  himself  down  by  his 
side  on  the  straw,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a  sort  of 
apathy,  without  speaking,  except  to  assure  himself  that  he  could 
stay  with  his  brother,  without  the  risk  of  being  separated  from 
his  fellow-prisoners.     And  there  the  brothers  lay,  and  there  we 
strangers  sat  watching  and  listening  to  the  strong,  clear  voic*e, 
singing,  'Lord,  have  mercy  ujwn  me.'     The  Lord  had  mercy; 
and  at  sunset  I  put  my  hand  on  the  lieutenant's  heart,  to  find  it 
rtill.     All  night  the  brother  lay  close  against  the  (X)ftin,  and  in 
the  morning  went  away  with  his  comrades,  leaving  us  to  bury 
Henry,  having  'confidenai;'  but  first  thanking  us  for  what  we 
had  done,  and  giving  us  all  that  he  had  to  show  his  gratitude, — 
the  palmetto  ornament  from  his  brother's  cap  and  a  button  from 
his  coat.     Dr.  W.  read  the  burial  service  that  morning  at  the 

grave,  and  wrote   his  name  on  the  little  head-boanl: 

'Lieutenant  Rauch,  Fourteenth  Itegimcnt  South  Carolina  V(»luii- 
teers/ 

"In  the  field  where  we  buried  him,  a  number  of  colored  frtjinl- 
inen,  working  for  Government  on  the  railroad,  had  their  camp, 
and  every  night  they  took  their  recnuition,  after  tlie  heavy  work 
o^ the  day  was  over,  in  prayer-meetings.  Such  an  *  inferior  nice,' 
vou  know !  We  went  over  one  night  and  listeneil  for  an  hour, 
u'iiile  they  sang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table  in  the 
fiiddle  where  the  IwuIct  sat,  and  benches  all  round  the  sides  for 
lie  oi^ngregation — men  only, — all  very  black  and  very  earnest, 
u 
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They  prayed  with  all  their  souls,  as  only  black  men  and  slav- 
11U1 ;  for  tlieniK'lves  ami  lor  the  dear,  white  jieople  who  liad  cou 
over  to  the  meeting;  and  ior 'Massa  Lineoln/ for  whom  tb^^ 
seemed  to  have  a  reverential  affection, — some  of  them  a  sort  c^:^ 
woi'ship,  which  confustKl  Father  Abraham  and  Massa  Abraharsa 
in  one  j^euenil  ery  for  ble.s.sings.  Whatever  eke  they  asked  fox*, 
they  must  have  strength,  and  (X)mfort,  and  blessing  for  '  Miussi* 
Lincoln.'  Very  little  care  was  taken  of  these  poor  men.  Those 
who  were  ill  during  our  staiy  were  looked  after  by  one  of  thac 
offic(»rs  of  the  Conunission.     They  were  grateful  for  every  little 

thing.     Mrs. went  into  the  town  and  hunted  up  several 

dozen  bright  handkcivhiefs,  hemmed  them,  and  sent  them  ove* 
to  be  distributed  the  next  night  after  meeting.     They  were  ptit 
on  the  table  in  the  t(;nt,  and  one  by  one,  the  men  come  up  l:o 
get  them.     Purple,  and  blue,  and  yellow  the  handkerchiefe  wer^ 
and  the  desire  of  every  man's  heart  fastened  itself  on  a  yelli^'^' 
one ;  they  politely  made  way  for  each  other,  though^ — one  ma-** 
standing  back  to  let  another  pass  up  first,  although  he  ran  tb« 
risk  of  seeing  tlu^  particular  pumpkin-color  that  riveted  his  eycs 
taken  from  before  them.     When  the  distribution  is  over,  eac-k 
man  tied  his  head  u]>  in  liis  handkerchief,  and   they  sang  on^ 
more  hymn,  kee[>ing  time  all  round,  with  blue  and  purple  aii^' 
yellow  nods,  and  thanking  and  blessing  the  white  i>eople  in* their 
basket  and  in  their  store,'  as  much  iis  if  the  cotton  handkerchief* 
had  all  been  gold  leaf,     (^ne  man  came  over  to  our  tent  neX* 
<lav,  to  say,  'Missus,  was  it  you  who  sent  me  that  present?     1 
never  had  anything  so  beautiful  in  all  my  life  before ;'  andl>* 
only  had  a  blue  one,  too. 

"  Among  our  wounded  sol<li(M»s  one  night,  came  an  elderlj 
man,  sick,  woundt^l,  and  crazy,  singing  and  talking  about  hoin^' 
We  did  what  we  could  ior  him,  and  pleased  him  greatly  witb.  * 
present  of  a  red  flannel  shirt,  drawei>«,  and  red  calico  dressia  ^ 
gown,  all  of  which  he  needed,  and  in  which  he  dresse<l  himsc*  ^^ 
up,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wile,  made  it  into  a  little  bcK^"^ 
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-with  gingham  oovers,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  mail 
for  him.     The  next  morning  he  was  sent  on  with  the  company 
from  the  Ijodge ;  and  that  evening  two  tired  women  came  into 
our  camp — his  wife  and  sister,  wlio  hurried  on  from  tlieir  home 
to  meet  him,  arriving  just  too  late.     Fortimately  we  had  the 
queer  little  gingham  book  to  identify  him  by,  and  wlien  some 
one  said,  "  It  is  the  man,  you  know,  who  screamed  so,'  the  poor 
wife  was  certain  about  him.     He  had  been  crazy  before  the  war, 
but  not  for  two  years,  now,  she  said.     He  had  been  fretting  for 
home  since  he  was  hurt;  and  when  the  doctor  told  him  there  was 
Do  chance  of  his  being  sent  there,  he  lost  heart,  and  wrote  to  his 
Wife  to  come  and  carry  liim  away.     It  seemed  almost  hoiKjless  for 
t-wo   lone  women,  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  little 
t^oiMrn,  to  succeed  in  finding  a  soldier  among  so  many,  sent  in  so 
v^nanv  diflferent  directions;  but  we  heli)ed  them  as  we  could,  and 
started  them  on  their  journey  the  next  morning,  back  on  their 
"fc-rack,  to  use  their  common  sense  and  Yankee  privilege  of  ques- 
tioning. 

"  A  week  after,  Mrs. had  a  letter  full  of  gratitude,  and 

^aaying  that  the  husband  was  found  and  secured  for  home.     That 

ssame  night  we  had  had  in  our  tents  two  fathers,  with  tlieir 

^^'Oiinded  sons,  and  a  nice  old  German  mother  with  her  toy.    She 

liad  come  in  from  Wisconsin,  and  brouf2:ht  with  her  a  patchwork 

"bed-quilt  for  her  son,  thinking  ho  might  have  lost  his  blanket; 

_mnd  there  he  laid  all  covere<l  up  in  his  quilt,  looking  so  homelike, 

and  feeling  so,  too,  no  doubt,  with  his  good  old  mother  close  at 

his  side.     She  seemed  bright  and  happy, — had  three  sons  in  the 

Army,— one  had  lx>en  killed, — this  one  wounded;  yet  she  was  so 

pleased  with  the  tents,  and  the  care  she  saw  taken  there  of  the 

soldiers,  that,  while  taking  her  tea  from  a  barrel-head  as  table, 

she  said,  'Indeed,  if  she  was  a  man,  she'd  be  a  soldier  too,  right 

off.' 

"  For  this  temporary  sheltering  and  feeding  of  all  these  wounded 

:^en,  Government  could  make  no  provision.     There  was  nothing 
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for  them,  if  too  late  for  the  cars^  except  the  open  field  and  ho 
ger,  in  i>reparatii)n  for  their  fatiguing  journey.  It  is  expected 
when  tlie  ears  are  ready  tliat  tlie  men  will  be  promptly  sent  C^ 
meet  them,  and  Government  cannot  provide  for  mistakes  mkJ 
delays;  so  that,  but  for  the  Sanitary  Commission's  Lodge  and 
comfortable  supplies,  lor  which  the  wounded  are  indebted  tothie 
hard  workers  at  home,  men  badly  hurt  must  have  suffered  nigt&t 
and  day,  while  waiting  for  the  *next  train.'  We  had  on  ifco 
average  sixty  of  ^^uch  men  each  night  for  three  weeks  under  our 
care, — sometimes  one  hundred,  sometimes  only  thirty;  and  with 
the  *  delegation,'  and  the  help  of  other  gtnitlemcn  volunteers,  who 
all  worked  devotedly  for  the  men,  the  whole  thing  \vaa  a  great 
success,  and  you  and  all  of  us  can't  helj)  being  tliankful  that  w« 
had  a  share,  however  small,  in  making  it  so.  Sixteen  thousand 
good  meals  were  given ;  hundreds  of  men  kept  through  the  day> 
and  twelve  hundred  sheltered  at  night,  their  wounds  dre88e*l> 
their  supi>er  and  brciikfast  secunnl — relK?ls  and  all.  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  regret  that  these  most  wretched  men,  these  'enO- 
mies,'  *sick  and  in  prison,'  were  helled  and  cared  for  throiigli 
your  sui)pli('s,  though,  certainly,  they  wore  not  in  your  minds 
when  you  packed  your  barrels  and  boxes.  The  clothing  v%'C 
reserved  for  our  own  men,  except  now  and  then  when  a  shivering 
rebel  needed  it;  but  in  feeding  them  we  CM3uld  make  no  distinc- 
tions. 

"Our  three  w(H»ks  were  coming  to  an  end;  the  work  of  trao^ 
j)oii:ing  the  wounded  was  ne^irly  over;  twice  daily  we  had  fille" 
and  emptied  (jur  tents,  and  twice  fed  the  trains  before  the  long 
journey.  The  men  came  in  slowly  at  the  hist, — a  lieuUmant,  al^ 
the  way  from  Oregon,  luring  among  the  veiy  latest.  He  cam^ 
down  from  tlie  corps  hospitals  (now  greatly  improved),  havii'^S 
Icjst  one  ioot,  ])0(>r  fellow,  (Iresstnl  in  a  full  suit  of  the  Comnn'ssion  s 
cotton  clothes,  just  as  bright  and  its  cheerlul  as  the  first  man,  ai"*^ 
all  the  men  that  we  received  had  Ix^en.  We  never  heai"d  acon^'^' 
plaint.     'Would  he  like  a  little  nice  soup?'     *Well,  no,  tha^^ 
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t:  you,  ma'am;'   hesitating  and  polite.      *You  have  a  long  ride 

before  you,  and  had  better  take  a  little;  I'll  just  bring  it  and  you 

^^  try.     So  the  good,  thick  soup  came.     He  took  a  very  little 

M         in  the  spoon  to  please  me,  and  afterwards  the  whole  cupful  to 

'         please  himself.    He  Mid  not  think  it  was  this  kind  of  soup  I 

meant    He  had  some  in  camp,  and  did  not  think  he  cared  for 

anymore;  his  "cook"  was  a  very  small  boy,  though,  who  just 

put  some  meat  in  a  little  water  and  stirred  it  round.'     *  Would 

you  like  a  handkerchief?'  and  I  produced  our  last  one,  with  a 

^^  and  colojrne  too.     ^Oh,  yes;  that  is  what  I  need;  I  have 

^  HUno,  and  was  just  born)wing  this  gentleman's.'     So  the 

'cutonant,  the  last  man,  was  made  wmfortable,  thanks  to  all  of 

y^^}  though  he  had  but  one  foot  to  carry  him  on  his  long  journey 


Four  thousand  soldiers,  too  badly  hurt  to  be  moved,  were 

•  left  in  Grettj'sburg,  cared  for  kindly  and  well  at  the  large, 

^  Government  hospital,  with  a  Sanitary  Commission  attach- 

>Jnr  work  was  over,  our  tents  >vere  struck,  and  we  came  away 

,  ^^  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  two  military  bands  who  filed 

^n  to  our  door,  and  gave  us  a  farewell  *Red,  white,  and  blue.'" 

^ne  who  knows  Miss  Woolsey  well  says  of  her,  "  Her  sense, 

l^^^?y>  lightness,  and  quickness  of  action ;  her  thorough  kuow- 

,|^^ge  of  the  work,  her  amazing  yet  simple  resources,  her  shy 

^tnility  which  made  her  regard  her  own  work  with  impatience, 

**^ost  witli  contempt^ — all  this  and  much  else  make  her  memory 

^  ^uroe  of  strength  and  tenderness  which  nothing  can  take  away." 

'Elsewhere,  the  same  writer  adds,  "  Strength  and  sweetness,  sound 

1^4'actical  sense,  deep  humility,  merriment,  playfulness,  a  most 

^^^ady  wit,  an  educated  intelligence — were  among  her  cliaracter- 

^tics-     Her  tcork  I  consider  to  have  been  better  than  any  which 

I  saw  in  the  service.     It  was  thorough,  but  accomplished  rapidly. 

She  saw  a  need  before  others  saw  it,  and  she  supplied  it  often  by 

^me  ingenious  contrivance  which  answered  every  purpose*,  though 
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till'  labors  whu^li  giive  lior  so  just  a  claim  to  the  title  of  "The 
Soldier's  Friend. " 

Endowed  by  nature  with  grejit  vigor  of  mind  and  uncommon 
aetivity  and  energy,  of  striking  and  commanding  {X'rsonal  app(a^ 
anee  and  pleasing  address,  she  had  been,  before  the  war,  remarkably 
sneet»ssful  in  the  prosc^cution  of  those  works  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lenw  which  made  her  life  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Well-known 
to  the  public-spiriteil  and  humane  of  her  native  city,  her  claims  to 
;rttention  wen^  i'ully  recognized,  and  her  ap]>cals  in  behalf  of  the 
needy  and  suffering  were  never  allowed  to  i)ass  unheeded, 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  success,"  she  said  once  to  her  companion, 
in  gf)ing  upon  an  ernind  of  mercy:  "yet  we  may  get  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  lady  we  are  about  to  visit  is  not  liberal,  though 
wealthy.  Ixit  us  pray  that  her  heart  may  be  opened  to  us.  Many 
of  my  most  earnest  prayers  have  been  made  while  hurrying  along 
the  street  on  such  errands  as  this."  The  lady  gave  her  three 
hundred  dollars. 

On  one  occlusion  she  was  at  the  hoase  of  a  friend,  when  i 
family  was  incidentiilly  mentionwl  as  l)eing  in  great  poverty  and 
afllieticm.     The  father  had  lx?en  attacked  with  what  is  known  as 
**  black  small  i)0x,"  and  wjxs  (juite  destitute  of  the  comforts  and 
attentions  which  his  situation  required,  some  of  the  members  of 
his  own  family  having  lefl  the  house  from  iear  of  the  infection. 
The  quick  sympathies  of  Miss  Kass  readily  resi)onded  to  this  tale 
of  want  and  neglect.  "  While  God  gives  me  health  and  strength, 
she  earnestly  exclaimed,  "no  man  shall  thus  siiflcr!"     W itli  no 
more  delay  than  was  re<|uire<l  to  place  in  a  basket  articles  o* 
necessity  and  comfort  she  hastened  to  the  miserable  dwelling;  no"* 
<lid  she  leave  the  poor  sufferer  until  he  was  Ix^vond  tlie  rt»ach  (?^ 
human  aid  forever.     And  her  thoughtful  i^iire  ceasetl  not  eve^ 
here.     From  her  own  friiMids  she  sought  and  obtained  the  mean^ 
of  giving  him  a  respeetai)lc  burial. 

The  lady  to  wh(nn  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  above  incidents 
relates  that  on  the  dav  wUvu  all  that  was  mortal  of  Anna  Mari^ 
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Roas  was  consi^ed  to  its  kindred  dtist,  as  she  \vas  entering  a 
street-car,  the  conductor  remarked,  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  to 
see  the  last  of  Miss  Ross."  Upon  her  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
he  added,  while  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  "I  did  not  know 
her,  but  she  watched  over  my  wife  for  four  weeks  when  she  had 
a  terrible  sickness.  She  was  almost  an  entire  stnmger  to  her 
'vvhen  she  came  and  offered  her  assistance." 

Her  work  for  the  soldier  was  chiefly  ]>erformed  in  connection 
'i^'itli  the  institution  known  as  theCoc)|K*r  iSliop  Hospital,  a  branch 
of*  "the  famous  CoojKT  Shop  Refreshment  Saloon,  for  Soldiers.  Miss 
Roes  A\'as  ap]x>inteil  Lady  Principal  of  this  Institution, and  devoted 
Iier«elf  to  it  with  an  enerjry  that  never  wearit»il.  Day  and  night 
slic^  \n\s  at  her  |)OSt^ — watching  while  others  slept,  dressing  with 
-hor  own  hands  the  most  loathsome  wounds;  winning  the  love  and 
^clixiiration  of  all  with  whom  she  was  ass»x*iat(»d.  Her  tasks  were 
a-rxl  uous,  her  sympathies  were  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost,  her  re- 
»l>oiisibilitie8  were  great. 

One  who  knew  her  well,  and  often  saw  her  within  the  walls 

of*  tiie  "Cooper  Shop,"  thus  gives  iis  some  incidents  of  her  work 

"fcl^cire.    The  benevolence  expressed  in  her  glowing  countenance, 

^»ic3  the  words  of  hearty  welcome  with  which  she  greeted  a  hum- 

^1^  coadjutor  in  her  loving  labors,  will  never  be  ibrgotten.     It 

"^^Qjs  Impossible  not  to  be  impressed  at  one*  by  the  tender  rarnest- 

ii€*Hs  with  which  she  engiiged  in  her  self-impos<Ml  duties,  an<l  her 

ac-tive  interest  in  everything  whicli  coueernvd  the  wdl-boing  of 

"i<«e  committed  to  her  charge.     When  they  were  about  to  leave 

»ier  watchful  care  forever,  a  sister's  thoughtfulness  was  i^xhibitwl 

''*    her  pre|)arations   for   their  comfort  and   convenience.     The 

^''^'Xirobe  of  the  departing  soldier  was  carefully  ins|)eete<l,  and 

^Vor^jr^jiijjg  needful  was  supplied.     It  wits  her  custom  also  to  fur- 

'**«x  to  each  one  who  left,  a  sum  of  money,  "  that  he  might  have 

'^Cithing  of  his  own"  to  meet  any  unexinxsted  necessity  by  the 

^3^*     And  if  the  donation-box  at  the  entrance  of  the  hos|)ital 

^^^•i^ieed  to  be  empty,  her  own  i)urse  made  good  the  deficiency. 

44 
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TIk?  writor  well  roinemU'i's  the  anxious  countenance  with  which 
sill*  was  ni(^t  one  morning  l)y  J^Ii^^s  Koss,  when  about  taking  her 
placu  for  the  clay's  (hity.     **I  am  so  si»rr}'!"  was  ]icr  exclaiuatioo. 

"When  C left  for  Virginia  last  night  1  forgot,  in  theconin- 

siou;  to  give  him  money;  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  notliing 
of  his  own,  for  he  had  not  nircMvcHl  his  pay.  I  thought  (^  it 
after  I  was  in  In'd,  and  it  di.stnrbed  my  sleep." 

The  tenderness  of  Miss  I  loss's  nature  was  never  moretoudj- 
ingly  (»xhil)ited  than  in  the  (.use  of  Lieutenant  B  ,  of  Saratoga^ 
New  York.  lie  was  hmught  to  the  hospital  by  his  father  for  a 
few  days'  ^^st  hefon*  pr<K*eeiling  to  his  home.  Mortally  wouuded, 
he  faiUnl  so  nipi  lly  that  he  wmld  not  be  removed.  During  two 
days  and  nights  of  agonizing  suftering  Miss  Ross  scarcely  lefihi* 
side,  an<l  while  slie  bathed  his  burning  brow  and  moistened  his 
parchi'd  lij)s  she  nn'ngled  with  thestr  tender  ofiiees  words  ofChrifr 
ti:in  liope  and  consolation.  '*(  all  me  Anna,"  she  .said,  **aadtell 
me  all  Nvhich  your  heart  [)rom|>ts  you  to  sjiy."  And  as  lifeebbed. 
away  hr  [)oured  into  her  sympathizing  ear  the  contidences  which 
his  motluT,  alas!  eouhl  not  reeeive.  With  tearful  eyes  and  soi^ 
rowing  heart  this  new-found  frii^id  watched  by  him  to  the  last- 
then  closed  the  heavy  eyes,  and  smootluMl  the  niven  locks,  and 
sent  the  (piiet  form,  l(»vcly  even  in  tleath,  to  her  who  wait(»d  ite 
arrival  in  biti4  r  anguisli. 

To  those  who  best   knc^w  tb(»  subject  of  this  sket<*h,  it  scvm^s 
hopeless  task  t<»  enumerate  tlie  instances  of  uns<^lfish  devotion  to 
the  go(xl  of  others  with  which  that  noble  life  was  fille<l.     It  Ava» 
the  same  talc  again  and  again   n^jK'ated.     Alike   the  pain,  the 
anxiety,  the  care;  alike  the  sup])ort,  the  eiu'ounigi'ment,  the  con- 
solation.    No  marvel  was  it  that  the  sinking  soldier,  lar  fro'^ 
home  and  iriends,   mistook  the  gentle  ministry  for  that  whic"^ 
marks    earth's   strongest    tie,    and    at    her    approach    whisjiert^ 
"mother." 

It  would   l)e  inipos>il)](^  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  speci^ 
instances  of  her  kindly  minislrations,  but  there  are  some  that    "^ 
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Avidly  illustrate  prominent  points  in  her  character  that  we  can- 
not refinain  from  the  record.  One  of  these  marked  traits  was  her 
peiBeverance  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  plan  for  the  good  of 
^er  charges,  and  may  well  be  mentioned  here. 

For  a  long  time  an  Eastern  soldier,  named  D y  was  an 

\  inmate  of  her  hospital,  and  as,  though  improving,  his  recovery 
was  slow,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  soon  l>e  fit  for 
service  in  the  ranks,  she  got  him  the  appointment  of  hospital 
steMrard,  and  he  remained  where  he  could  still  liave  care. 

-A^ftcr  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  relai)sed,  and  from  over-work 
And  over- wrought  feeling,  sank  into  almost  hoiMjIess  depression. 
The  death  of  a  beloved  child,  and  an  intense  passionate  longing 
to  revisit  his  home  and  fiimily,  aided  this  deep  grief,  and  gave  it 
«  fi>Toe  and  power  that  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  life  or  reason. 
It  -^ras  at  this  crisis  that  with  her  accustomed  energy  Miss  Kcxss 
^iii-^ected  all  her  efforts  towai'd  restoring  him  to  his  family.  After 
tfcie  preliminary  steps  had  Ijeen  taken  she  applied  to  the  captain 
<*i"  8  Boston  steamer,  but  he  refused  to  receive  a  sick  passenger  on 
^ooonnt  of  the  want  of  suitable  accommodations.  The  case  was 
'^^Pgent.  He  must  go  or  die.  "There  is  no  room,"  rei)eated  the 
<5af>tain. 

**Give  him  a  place  upon  the  floor,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "and  I 
^^ill  furnish  everything  needful."  "But  a  sick  man  cannot  have 
P*^per  attendance  under  such  circumstances,"  j)ersiste(l  the  cii})- 
^in.  "I  will  go  with  him  if  necessary,"  she  replied,  "and  will 
'alee  the  entire  charge  of  his  comfort."  "  Miss  Ross,  I  am  sorry 
^  refuse  you,  but  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request.  This  an- 
«^^«r  must  be  final." 

^V'hat  was  to  be  done?     The  unsuccessful  pleader  covered  hor 
'witli  her  hands  for  a  lew  moments;  then  raising  her  head 

^**d,  slowly  and  sadly,  "Captain ,  I  have  had  many  letters 

**'^^nn  the  friends  of  New  lingland  soldiers,  thanking  me  with 
^'^''^rflowing  hearts  for  restoring  to  them  the  dearly  loved  husband, 
•on,  or  brother  while  yet  alive.     From  D.'s  wife  I  shall  receive 
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no  siicli  nK»?-s{ijre.  This  is  his  onlv  chance  of  life.  He  cannot  ] 
lM*jir  the  journey  by  laud.  He  must  go  by  water  or  die.  He 
will  die  hen* — fiir  irom  friends  and  home."  This  appeal  coald 
not  Ih*  ivsi.st<'d.  **  I  iri/f  take  him,  Miss  Ross,"  was  the  ansvtr; 
*M)ut  it  must  Ix?  only  ui)ou  the  condition  that  you  will  promiBe 
iu>t  to  ask  such  a  iiivor  of  mo  air*nn  wliatever  the  case  may  W 
**  Never  I"  was  tli<'  ([uiek  reply,  "never  will  1  bind  myself  by  suck 
a  promise  while  an  Ivistern  soldier  nanls  a  friend  or  a  passage  to 
his  home  I  You  arc  tiie  first  man  to  whom  I  should  apply* 
"Then  let  him  come  without  a  promise.  You  have  conquered; 
I  will  do  for  him  all  that  <*an  Iw  done." 

CViuhl  sueli  Iriendshij)  fiiil  to  win  the  h(?arts  of  those  to  wiiani 
this  inestimable  woman  pave  the  ehwrful  wrvice  of  her  life's  beat 
days?  "  Do  you  want  to  see  Florence  Nightingale?"  said  OBC^ 
who  had  not  yet  left  the  nui-sinjr  care  whi<»h  brought  him  bick 
to  life  and  ho|K',  to  a  companion  whom  he  met,  "Ifyoudo^ 
just  eome  to  our  hos]>ital  and  see  Miss  Ross." 

This  was  the  only  reward  she  cravwl — a  word  of  thoughtfiil 
gratitude  from  those  she  soujrht  to  serve;  and  in  this  was  lost  all 
remenihninee  of  <lays  of  toil  and  nights  of  weariness.  So  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month  the  self-<»<msecration 
grew  more  complete — tin*  self-forgetful ness  more  j)erftx*t  But 
the  life  s[)ent  in  tlie  service  of  others  was  drawing  near  its  end. 
The  busy  hands  were  soon  to  be  foldcKl,  the  heavy  eyelids  forever 
i^los(?d,  the  weary  feet  were  ha.st<»ning  to  their  ivst. 

The  spring  ni'  iS^io  lound  Miss  Ross  still  oecupie<l  in  the 
weary  numd  of  her  labors  at  the  hospital.  She  had  most 
reinark:il)lc  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution,  and  that,  with 
every  otiier  gift  and  talent  >he  |)ossess(Hl  was  unsparingly  used 
lor  the  pnnnotion  of  any  good  cause*  to  which  she  was  devotied. 
During  this  spring,  in  addition  to  all  her  other  and  engrossing 
lal)ors,  she  wtis  very  busy  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a  lanJ^ 
fair  ibr  the  |)nri)OM'  of  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  |KTni*" 
nent   ll(nn(?  for  discharged  sold iei-^,  who  Mere  incapacitated  i^ 
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aolive  labor.  She  canvassed  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also 
toivded  in  different  parte  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in 
Oder  to  obtain  assistance  in  this  important  undertaking.  '^  Is  it 
BQtinong/'  a  friend  once  asked,  "  that  you  should  do  so  much, 
while  so  many  are  doing  nothing  f  ^'  Oh,  there  are  hundreds 
liw  would  gladly  work  as  I  do,"  was  her  reply,  "  but  they  have 
ntmy  powers  of  endurance.'^ 

The  fair  in  which  she  was  so  actively  interested  took  place  in 
Jone^aud  a  large  sum  was  added  to  the  fund  previously  obtained 
far  the  benefit  of  the  "Soldiers'  Home."  The  work  now  pro- 
gvesBed  rapidly,  and  the  (x^rsonal  aid  and  influence  of  Aliss  Uoss 
me  exerted  to  forward  it  in  every  i)ossil>lo  way.  Yet  while 
tajjy  absorlxxl  in  the  promotion  of  this  object,  which  was  very 
Bar  to  her  heart,  she  found  thne  to  l)righten,  with  characteristic 
lademess  and  devotion,  the  last  houi-s  of  the  Rc»v.  Dr.  Clay,  the 
qed  and  revered  minister  of  the  suicicnt  church,  in  which  the 
Buriage  of  her  parents  had  taken  place  so  many  years  before. 
Vith  his  own  family  she  watched  beside  his  I)ed,  and  with  them 
noeived  his  jMirting  blessing. 

The  waning  yi*ar  found  the  noble  undertaking,  the  object  of  so 
■my  prayers  and  the  goal  of  su(?li  ardent  dcsin%  near  a  prasjKT- 
Ooi  completion.  A  suitable  building  had  been  obtained,  and 
■toy  busy  days  were  iK-cupied  in  the  delightful  task  of  furnish- 
Bf  it  At  the  close  of  a  day  spent  in  this  manner,  the  friend 
who  had  been  Miss  Koss's  companion  proposed  that  the  remain- 
ing |Hirchases  should  l)e  deferred  to  another  time,  urging,  in 
addition  to  her  extrt^me  fatigue,  that  many  of  the  stores  were 
Aaed.  "Come  to  South  Street  with  me,"  she  replied.  "They 
ItMpopeii  tliere  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  may  find  exactly 
*hat  we  want,"  The  long  walk  was  taken,  and  when  the  desiiXKl 
■rtides  were  secured  she  yielded  to  her  friend's  entreaties,  and  at 
•hrtehour  sought  her  home.  As  she  puivued  her  solitary  way 
"MM  there  no  foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  be?  no  whis|KT  of 
summtms?  no  token  of  the  quick  Release?     M^ea- 
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rily  won?  the  stoi)s  a.scH*n<lc<l,  whicli  echoed  for  the  last  time  tk 
familiar  tniul.  Slowly  the  dotyr  cIoschI  through  which  sheahoald 
jwss  on  aiijrcli<'  IIIi^*^»i<>ll  lu'vcrnior*?.     Was  there  no  warning? 

"  I  am  tiiXMl,"  tiilie  .said,  "  and  so  cold  that  I  feel  as  if  I  bcwt 
(*<>iild  Ix!  warm  zigain."     It  was  an  unusual  complaint  for  hff 
to  whom  fatigue  had  s<^*ni(Kl  almost  unknown  before.    Bnt  it 
was  vcr}' natund  that  i'xliausti<m  should  follow  a  dayofsuA 
cx<-<»ssiv(^  lalH)r,  and  slu»  would  soon  be  rt»fn»shed.     So  thought 
tlH»s<'  who  \oyi*il    her,  un<Hnisi'ious   of  the  threatening  danger* 
The  lu»avv  rhill  i-etaintHl  its  grasp,  the  resistless  torpor  of  paraly- 
sis rn»pt  slowly  on,  and  then  complete  insensibility.     In  tlfci« 
utter  holpl('s<n<ss,  which    bafHc<l  ever}-  effort  of  human  skiUy 
night  wore  awiiy,  nnd  morning  dawn<»il.     There  was  no  dasBftg^ 
and  days  pass<'d  Ix'foiv  the  veil  was  lifted. 

Sli(»  couhl  not  iH'lievc  that  her  work  was  all  done  on  earth  atB^ 
<lc:»th  near,  "hut,"  she  said,  **(io<l  has  willed  it — His  will  *3e 
done."  Th(»re  was  no  aj)i>anMit  mental  struggle.  Well  shekne-'^^ 
that  she  had  d<^no  her  uttermost,  and  that  God  was  cajiable  of 
phu'ing  in  the  field  other  lalM>rers,  and  p^rha|>s  l)etter  ones  th«tn 
she;  and  she  uttered  no  meaningless  worIs  when,  without  amra'T- 
mur,  she  resign<Ml  herself  to  His  will. 

A  few  wonls  of  fond  ihrewell,  she  calmly  sj>oke  to  the  weepi-^K 
friends  about  lier.     Then  with  iiiinter  and  fainter  breathing,  ^"* 
tlnl  so  gently  thnt  they  knew  not  wIk'u   the  shadowy  vale  '^^ 
pnss(Ml.     S»,  silently  and  peaeetiilly  the  Drath-angel   had  vi^i^ 
her,  and  u|>on  her  teatnn»s  lay  the  eidm  loveliness  of  perfect  r^^'^ 

On  the  22d  «»f  l>eeeml>er,  18<>:^,  the  friends,  and  sharers  of 
laboi-s  weix^  ass<'mbled  at  the  dediration   of  the  Soldiers'  Ho^ 
It  was  the  cmwning  w<»rk  of  her  life,  and  it  was  completed; 
tinis,  at  the  same  hour,  this  earthly  crown  was  laid  ujx)n  her  ( 
ing  bmw,  and  the  fr(»e<l  soul  jtut  on  the  crown  of  a  glorious  l 
mortality. 

Her  funenil  was  attended   by  a  sorrowing  multitude,  all 
whom  had  kl!o^^■|^  and  many,  yra,  most  of  whom,  had  been  bl 
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labors.  For  even  they  are  blest  to  whom  it  has  happened 
r  and  appreciate  a  eharacrter  like  hers. 
made  her  a  tonih^  in  the  iK'autiful  Monument  CVnietery, 
the  shadow  of  a  stately  ewlar.  Nature  its(»]f,  in  the  (l(»so- 
»f  advancing  winter,  seemed  to  join  in  the  lament  that 
^lineRB  and  worth  was  lost  to  earth. 
¥ith  returning  summer,  the  branches  of  her  overshadow- 
ir  are  melodious  with  the  song  of  binls,  while  roses  and 
owering  plants  scatter  fragnmce  to  every  passing  breeze 
petals  falling  hide  the  dark  soil  beneath.  The  hands  of 
have  planted  these — an  wlorous  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
r  loved  and  mourn,  and  have  niised  lx»side,  in  the  endur- 
Ue,  a  more  lasting  testimony  of  her  worth. 
omb  is  of  pure  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a  tablet  of  the 
hich  in  alto  rc»lievo,  represents  a  female  figure  ministering 
lier^  who  lies  u{)on  a  (H)uch.     Beneath,  is  this  inscription: 

ERECTED   BY    HER   FRIENDS 
IN   MKMORY  OP 

ANNA  M.  ROSS, 
Died,  Decemheu  22,  1863. 

»ty  was  fruitful  of  gocnl  works.  The  friendless  child,  the 
slave,  and  the  victim  of  int4*niperance  weixj  ever  objects 

enderest  solicitude. 

1  civil  war  dis(»l<>s(Hl  its  horrors,  she  dedicate<l  her  life  to 
and  wounded  solcliei's  of  her  country,  and  died  a  martyr 

lanity  and  Patriotism. 

OSes  the  brief  and  imperfect  record  of  a  beautiful  life; 

light  of  its  lovely  example  yet  remains. 


MRS.    G.   T.    M.    DAVIS. 


MONG  the  large  number  of  the  ladies  of  New  YoA  ' 
city  who  distinguLshed  themselves  for  their  devotioB  ■ 
to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  our  army,  of  whom  » 
many  in  all  forms  of  suffering  were  brought  there 
during  the  war,  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  select  any  indirkl- 
ual.  But  it  is  perhaps  less  so  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  tlian  of  many  others,  since  from  the  very  b^nniiig  rf 
the  war  till  long  after  its  close,  she  quietly  sacrificed  the  ease  and 
hixury  of  her  life  to  devote  herself  untiringly,  and  almost  witb- 
out  respite,  to  the  duties  thus  voluntarily  assumed  and  fiiithfiillf 
j)erfbrme(l. 

Airs.  Davis  is  the  wife  of  Colonel  G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  but  who,  having 
entered  into  conunercial  pursuits,  Ls  not  at  present  connected  vith 
the  army.  Her  maiden  name  was  Pomeroy,  and  she  is  a  native 
of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Her  brother,  Robert  Pomeroy, 
p]sq.,  of  tliat  town,  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  was  noted  for  his 
lil)erdl  benefactions  during  the  war,  and  with  all  his  family 
omitted  no  occiision  of  showing  his  devotion  to  his  country  and 
to  its  wounded  and  sufliering  det'endei^s.  His  daughter,  near  the 
close  of  the  war,  bet-anie  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
young  officers  in  the  service,  (icnenil  Bartlett. 

General  Bartlett,  at  twenty-two,  and  fresh  from  the  class*^ 
precincts  of  Harvard,  entered  the  service  as  a  private.  He  ro^ 
rajudly  through  the  genins  and   force  of  his  commanding  char^^ 
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is  Tegiment  with  his  crutch  attached  to  the  back  of  his  j 

[t  was  after  his  return  from  the  South-west,  (where  the  ^ 

>rty-ninth  distinguished  itself  at  Port  Hudson,  Plain's  ^ 

1  other  hard-won  fields),  with  a  maimed  arm,  that  he  V 

•ded  with  the  hand  of  one  of  Berkshire's  fairest  dauf^h-  * 

ember  of  this  i)atriotic  family.     Several  other  yoimg  ^ 

ibePB  of  the  siime  family,  have  also  greatly  distinguished 

8  in  the  servMce  of  their  country 

very  outset  of  the  war,  or  as  soon  as  the  si<;k  among 

iteers  who  #erc  jjouriug  into  New  York,  demanded  ^ 

9.  Davis  b^an  to  devote  time  and  (aire  to  them.     Daily 

er  el^ant  home,  she  sought  out  and  ministered  to  her  i 

aufiering  defenders,  at  the  various  temj^rary  barracks  j 

r  their 'accommodation.  * 

the  Park  Rirracks  Ladies'  Association  was  formed,  she 

B  Secretary,  and  so  continued  for  a  long  jxiriod,  most  ^ 

nd  energetic   in   her  ministnitions.     This  association 

in  its  work  the  Hospital  on  licdloe's  Island,  and  Mrs. 

s  one  of  the  first  who  commenciHl  making  reguhir  visits 

r  the  men  brought  to  Bedloe's  Island  in  the  earlier  part 

r,  were  sick  with  the  various  diseases  consul uont  ujmui  > 
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brought  delicacies,  often  pre{)arecl  by  their  owti  hands  or  intbeiT 
own  kitchens,  and  were  unduubteilly  injudicious,  sometimes^  U^ 
their  admini^itration.  Out  of  this  arose  tlie  newspaper  contra^ 
versy  between  the  public  and  the  surgeons  m  cliai^,  at  Bedloe^^ 
Island,  which  is  probably  yet  fresh  in  niauy  minds.  It  wasdiar— 
actcrized  by  a  good  deal  of  acrimony. 

Mrs.  Davis  avers  that  neither  she  nor  her  friends  gave  food  to 
the  patients  without  the  (consent  of  the  physicians.  The  affiu^ 
terminated,  as  is  well-known,  by  the  removal  of  tlie  sm^eon  ii*- 
cliarge. 

The  Liidics  Park  Barracks'  Association  was,  as  a  body,  opposed 
to  extending  its  benefactions  beyond  New  York  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Mrs.  Davis  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  was, 
beside,  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  management  of  the  affio- 
ciation.  8he  therefore,  after  a  time,  relinquished  her  official  ooa- 
nwtion  with  it,  though  never  for  one  instant  relaxing  her  efforts 
for  the  siune  genonil  object. 

For  II  long  scries  of  mouths  ilrs.  Davis  rei>aired  almost  daily 
to  tlie  large  General  Hospital  at  David's  Island,  where  thousands 
of  si(;k  and  wounded  men  were  sometimes  congregated.  Here 
slie  and  her  chief  associates,  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  Miss  Morris, 
estiiblished  the  most  ami(?able  relations  with  the  sui^^eon  in  charge, 
Dr.  McDonjj^all.  and  wore  wclconuHl  by  him,  as  valued  coadjutors. 

On  the  openintr  of  tlie  Soldiei-s'  Rejft,  in  Howard  Sti-eet,  an 
association  (jf  ladies  was  formed  to  aid  in  administering  to  the 
comfort  oi'  the  ))oor  fellows  who  tarried  there  during  their  transit 
through  the  city,  or  were  received  in  the  well-conducteil  hospital 
eoiiiiec^tcil  with  the  institution.  Of  this  assoi;iation  Mrs.  Davis 
was  the  Sc^cretary,  during  the  whole  term  of  its  existence. 

This  association,  as  well  as  the  institution  itself,  was  admirably 
conducted,  and  perhaps  performed  as  much  n^jil  and  l)cneficial 
work  as  any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  was  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  scveml  montlis  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Besides  her  visits  at  David's  Island  and  Ilowaixl  Stivet,  which 
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nm  most  assiduous,  Mrs.  Davis  as  often  as  ])os8ii)le  visited  the 
OeBtral  Park,  or  Mount  St.  Vincent  IIo.sj)ital,  the  Ladies'  Home 
Hospital,  at   the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Fitty-first 

,8lnet,  and  the  New  England  Iloonis  in  Broadway.  At  all  of 
thoe  she  was  welcomed,  and  her  efforts  most  gnitefuUy  received. 
Seldom  indeed  did  a  day  pass,  during  the  long  four  years  of  the 
nr,  and  for  months  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  tliat  her 
Uid  face  was  not  seen  in  one  or  more  of  the  hospitals. 

Her  social  position,  as  well  as  her  genuine  dignity  of  manners 
cnfiieed  the  respect  of  all  the  officials,  and  won  their  regard. 
Her  untiring  devotion  and  kindness  earned  her  tlie  almost  wor- 

'A^pii^  affection  of  the  thousands  of  sufferers  to  whom  she 


Letters  still  reach  her,  at  intei*vals,  from  the  men  who  owe, 
primps  life,  oertamly  relief  and  comfort  to  her  cherishing  care. 
IgBQunt  men,  they  may  be,  little  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of 
Bfcy capable  only  of  oomtx)9ing  the  strangely-worded,  ill-spelled 
htterB  they  send,  but  the  gratitude  they  express  is  so  abundant 
•nd  80  genuine,  that  one  overlooks  the  uncouthnoss  of  manlier, 
«id  the  unattractive  api)eanmce  of  the  e))istles.  And  seldom 
does  she  travel  but  at  the  most  unexpected  points  sciirred  and 
maimed  veterans  present  themselves  before  her,  and  with  the 
deq)est  respect  beg  the  privilege  of  once  moi'c  offering  their 
ttaoks.  She  may  have  forgotten  the  faces,  that  in  the  great  pro- 
Qeanon  of  suffering  flitted  briefly  before  her,  but  they  will  never 
fixgeC  the  face  that  bent  above  their  couch  of  pain. 

The  native  county  of  Mrs.  Davis,  Berkshire,  Massachusetts, 
Ha  &mous  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  suj)plies  it 
cootinually  sent  forward  to  the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers.  The 
appeals  of  Mrs.  Davis  to  the  women  of  Berkshire,  were  numerous 
■d  always  effective.  Her  letters  were  exceedingly  graphic  and 
■pirited,  and  were  published  fref[iicntly  in  the  county  pajxirs, 
J^ing  not  only  the  villagi^  in  the  teeming  valleys  but  the 
Wrttewd  iarm-houses  among  the  hills;  and  they  continually  gave 
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"I 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  noble  charities  of  those  women,  ^ 

in  their  quiet  homes,  had  already  sent  forth  their  dearest 

best  to  the  service  of  the  country.  ♦ 

Mrs.  Davis  for  herself  disclaims  all  merit,  but  lias  no  woi 

praise  too  much  for  these.     They  made  the  real  sacrifices,  i 

women  who  from  their  small  means  gave  so  much,  who 

befoi-e  the  sun,  alike  in  the  wld  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  i 

mcr,  who  performed  the  most  menial  tasks  and  the  harden 

that  they  might  save  for  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  gain 

to  work  for  the  soldiers.     It  was  they  who  gave  much,  no 

lady  who  laid  aj?ide  only  the  soft  pleasures  of  a  luxurioos 

whose  well-trained  servants  left  no  task  unfinished  during 

al)seuce,  whose  bath,  and  dross,  and  dinner  were  always  read 

her  return  from  the  tour  of  visiting,  who  gave  only  what  wa 

missed  from  her  abundance,  and  made  no  sacrifice  but  that  o 

personal  ease.     So  si>eaks  Mrs.  Davis,  in  noble  self-deprecL 

of  herself  and  her  class.     There  is  a  variety  of  gifts.     God 

her  country  will  decide  whose  work  was  most  worthy. 
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MISS   MARY   J.    SAFFORD, 


ISS  MARY  J.  SAFFORD,  is  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, having  been  born  in  Vermont,  thoiigli  her  pa- 
rents, very  worthy  people,  early  emigmtcd  to  the  West, 
and  settled  in  Northern  Illinois,  in  which  Suite  she  has 
since  resided,  making  her  home  most  of  the  time  in  C-rete,  Joliet, 
Shawneetown  and  Cairo ;  the  last  named  place  is  her  present 
home. 

Miss  Safibrd,  early  in  life,  evinced  an  unusual  thirst  for  know- 
ledgCi  and  gave  evidence  of  an  intellect  of  a  superior  order ;  and, 
with  an  energy  and  zeal  seldom  known,  she  devoted  every  mo- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  an  education,  the  cultivation  of  her 
mind — and  the  gaining  of  such  information  as  the  means  at  hand 
afibrded.  Her  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good  was  at  once 
marked,  and  every  opportunity  made  use  of  to  satisfy  her  desires 
in  these  directions. 

Her  good  deeds  date  from  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
remarkably  high  sense  of  duty  of  which  she  is  possessed,  makes 
her  continually  in  search  of  some  object  of  charity  upon  which 
to  exert  her  beneficence  and  kindly  wire. 

The  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion,  found  her  a  resident 
of  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  immediately  up(m  the  arrival  of  tlie  Union 
soldiers  there,  she  set  alK)ut  organizing  and  establishing  tempo- 
rary hospitals  throughout  the  different  regiments,  in  order  that 
the  sick  might  have  immediate  and  proi)er  care  and  attention  un- 
til better  and  more  permanent  arrangements  wiild  l)e  effected. 
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Every  day  found  her  a  visitor  and  a  laborer  among  these  aA 
soldiers,  seore-s  of  whom  now  bear  fresh  in  their  memories  the 
petite  form,  and  gentle  and  loving  face  of  that  good  angel  of      ! 
mere}'  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  through  her  kind  aad  waidir 
ful  eare  and  nursing,  for  the  lives  they  are  now  enjoying. 

The  morning  afler  the  l^attle  of  Belmont,  found  her, — ^the  only 
lady — early  on  the  field,  fearlessly  penetrating  far  into  the  ene- 
mi<\s'  lines,  with  her  handkerchief  tiwl  upon  a  little  stick,  lod 
waving  above  her  hejid  as  a  flag  of  tnice, — ministering  to  the 
wounded,  which  our  army  had  been  eomi)ellcd  to  leave  behind, 
to  some  extent — and  many  a  Union  soldier  owes  his  life  to  her  al- 
most suiRn'human  (efforts  on  that  occasion.  She  continued  htf 
labors  with  the  wounded  after  their  removal  to  the  hospitals,  wp- 
plying  ever}'  want  in  her  j>ower,  and  giving  words  of  oomfcrt 
and  cheer  to  every  heart. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  terrible  Iwttle  of  Pittsburg  Landr 
ing  rcachwl  her,  she  gathenHl  together  a  supply  of  lints  and 
bandages,  and  provided  herself  with  such  stimulants  and  other 
supi^Iies  as  might  be  required,  not  forgetting  a  good  share  of  deli" 
cacios,  and  har?tcncd  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and  cjirnage,  where 
she  toiled  incessantly  day  and  night  in  her  pilgrimage  of  loveacil 
mission  of  mercy  foi*  more  than  three  wei>ks,  and  then  only  re- 
turned with  a  stcaniboat-load  of  the  woundwl  on  their  way  to 
the  general  liosjiitals.     She  continued  her  labore  among  the  hos- 
pitals at  Cairo  and  the  neighborhood,  constantly  visiting  fioBi 
one  to  the  other.     Any  day  she  could  Ix^  seen  on  her  errands  of 
mercy  j)assing  along  the  streets  with  her  little  basket  loaded  with 
delicacies,  or  r(»adinp:-niatter,  or  accompanied  with  an  attendant 
carrying  ample  supplies  to  those  who  had  made  known  to  het 
their  desire  for  some  favorite  dish  or  relish.     On  Christmas  dflyj 
1S(>1,  there  were  some  twenty-five  regiments  stationed  at  Caif^ 
and  on  that  day  she  visited  all  the  camps,  and  presented  to  evefl 
sick  soldier  some  little  useful  ])resent  or  token.     The  number  ^^ 
sad  hearts  that  she  made  glad  that  day  no  one  will  ever  kn^^ 
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ave  He  who  knoweth  all  things.     Her  zeal  and  energy  in  this 
good  work  was  so  £ir  in  excess  of  her  physical  abilities^  that  she 
labored  beyond  her  endurance,  and  her  health  finally  became  so 
mach.  impaired  that  she  was  induced  to  leave  the  work  and  make 
a  tour  in  Europe,  where  at  this  writing  she  still  is,  though  an  in- 
valid.    Her  good  deeds  even  followed  her  in  her  travels  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  no  sooner  had  the  German  Stiites  become  in- 
volved in  war,  than  she  was  called  ui)on  and  consulted  as  to  the 
establishment  of  hospital  regulations  and  appointments  there — 
juid  even  urged  to  take  charge  of  and  establish  and  direct  the 
^whole  system. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  of  the  Xorthwestcm  Sanitary  Com- 
.Kzussion,  who  has  known  as  much  of  Miss  SaflTord's  work,  as  any 
oiie  connected  with  tlie  service,  writes  thus  of  her : 

*'  Miss  Safibrd  commenced  her  labors  immediately,  when  Cairo 
^^^Tas  occupied.     I  think  she  was  the  very  first  woman  who  went 
5.sito  the  camps  and  hospitals,  in  the  country ;  I  know  she  was  in 
"^^lie  West     There  was  no  system,  no  orj^anization,  nothing  to  do 
"^arith.     She  systematized  everything  in  Cairo,  furnished  necessa- 
vries  with  her  own  means,  or  rather  with  her  brother's,  who  is 
"^realthy;    went   daily  to   the  work,  and  though  surgeons  and 
^Buthorities  everj'where  were  opposed  to  her  efforts,  she  disarmed 
^1  opposition  by  her  sweetness  and  grace  and  beauty.     She  did 
just  what  she  pleased.     At  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  she  was 
found  in  advance  of  other  women,  slie  was  hail(?d  by  dying  sol- 
diers, who  did  not  know  her  name,  but  had  seen  her  at  Cairo,  as 
the  '  Cairo  Angel.'     She  came  up  with  boat-load  after  boat-load 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  were  taken  to  hospitals  at 
Cairo,  Paducah,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  cooking  all  the  while  for  them, 
dressing  wounds,  singing  to  them,  and  praying  with  them.     She 
did  not  undress  on  the  way  up  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  but 
worked  incessantly. 

"She  was  very  frail,  as  petite  as  a  girl  of  twelve  summers,  and 
utterly  unaccustomed  to  hardships.     Sleeping  in  hospital  tents. 
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workiDg  oil  ppstilentiiil  bcxitFj  giving  up  everything  to  ihb  \ii\\ 
ea trying  the  sorrows  of  the?  tMiuutry^  ami  the  burdeias  of  the  ti- 
dier on  her  heart  like  {joi-soiial  grlets,  with  lione  of  the  aids  iu  the 
wi>rk  tliat  came  aft^^rwards,  she  broke  down  at  the  end  of  the 
limt  eightet^n  nioutlie,  and  will  never  sigain  be  well.  Her  brother 
m.*nt  her  ini mediately  to  Parity,  where  she  undenvent  the  sevewst 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  injury  to  the  spine,  ocmsioaed  by 
her  life  in  the  army  and  htij^pitalsp  The  phyaieiaiig  stibssequentty 
prescribed  tnivel,  and  she  ha^  been  ^inw  that  time  in  Euroj)t% 
She  is  highly  edueataJ,  ^pealos  French  and  German  as  well  a^^ 
Entrligh,  and  some  Italian*  She  is  the  most  indomitable  little 
creature  living,  hemie,  uticxjniplaitnng,  self-foi^tfiilj  and  will  yet 
*die  in  hai^ness,*  When  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  ehe  was  m 
Florence^  and  at  Jladuine  Marit^^i^  invitation,  imniediatt^lj  went 
to  work  to  a^ifit  the  Italian  hidies  in  preparing  for  the  fiiek  and 
wounded  of  their  soldiei-s.  In  ^'on^*ay,  she  wm  devisiiig  ways 
and  means  to  assist  poor  girls  to  emigrate  to  iimericm,  where  they 
had  relativFts — and  so  every  wheiHi,  She  must  hi.*  counted  anjong 
those  who  have  given  up  healthy  and  ultimately  litb  for  the 
txjuntiy%^* 

We  add  also  tlie  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Oaiio^ 
published  in  one  of  the  Chicago  papers,  early  in  tlie  war. 

AN  AKCJKL  AT  CAmO. 
**  I  oitinot  doge  ihia  letter  tVoin  Cairo  vrilhout  a  panning  word  of  one  wbo«e 
name  la  meatiotied  bj  lhoui«nda  Qf  cnir  icildii^n  witli  grtitittide  and  bleseing. 
Mli^B  Maij  Baflbrd  m  a  resident  pf  lliis  town,  wku^e  life  bIm^  the  l^cgiiuiyig  o{ 
the  war,  has  been  devoted  lo  the  amelioruLitm  of  the  si^ldier'a  lot,  and  his  com- 
Tprt  in  the  hospitals,  Blie  is  a  young  ladv,  pettle  m  figure,  unpreteiiding,  but 
hlgbty  cultivated,  by  no  mean.^  offieiouSj  and  so  wliolly  unt'onscioijs  of  her  et- 
ceUetides,  and  the  great  work  ahe  is  achieving,  thai  I  tear  tliis  pubJtc  aJlti»|o& 
to  her  may  puin  her  modest  nnture.  lier  jiweetj  young  faee^  fuU  of  bencTO- 
lence^  pleo^nt  voieei  and  winning  manner  ins^tate  her  in  every  onc^s  heart 
direetlv ;  ftnd  the  more  one  tv&&  iicr,  th«  more  he  ndmireu  her  great  soul  and 
her  noble  ntiture.  Not  a  day  elapncB  but  she  U  Amtid  m  the  hospitals,  unless 
tlideod  ^be  m  absent  on  aJi  errand  of  niercy  up  the  Tennessee,  ur  to  thi^  hotspitala 
in  Kentueky. 
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Wery  sick  and  wounded  soldier  in  Cairo  knows  and  Iovch  her;  and  ad  she 

eiiC^sr^  the  ward,  every  pale  face  brightens  at  her  approach.     As  she  passes 

&lo«r»  IS*)  ^^®  inquires  of  each  one  how  he  has  passed  the  night,  if  he  is  well  bu^ 

pli.^?^!    with  reading  matter,  and  if  there  is  anything  she  can  do  for  him.     All 

t^l  1.     S^er  their  story  frankly — the  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  the  boy 

o^   -t^^lteen,  who  should  be  out  of  the  army,  and  home  with  his  mother.     One 

tl'k.  m  "Mrm Ics  he  would  like  a  baked  apple  if  the  doctor  will  allow  it — another  a  rice 

|>«m<:l«ling,  such  as  she  can  make — a  third  a  tumbler  of  buttermilk — a  fourth 

y^TM.  9^1  m<8  nothing,  is  discouraged,  thinks  he  shall  die,  and  breaks  down  utterly. 

irm     t:^sLr%  and  him  she  soothes  and  encourages,  till  he  resolves  for  her  sake,  to 

lKL<^«:r>i>  up  a  good  heart,  and  hold  on  to  life  a  little  longer — a  fifth  wants  her  to 

iw-ii  c^  to  his  wife — a  sixth  is  afraid  to  die,  and  with  him,  and  for  him,  her  de- 

'v-^^i.m*.  spirit  wrestles,  till  light  shines  through  the  dark  valley — a  seventh  desires 

1 »  ^'-  ar    to  sit  by  him  and  read,  and  so  on.     Every  request  is  attended  to,  be  it  ever 

**<^      ^xivial,  and  when  she  goes  again,  if  the  doctor  has  sanctioned  the  gratifica- 

^i«>K^    of  the  sick  man's  wish,  the  buttermilk,  baked  apple,  rice  pudding,  etc.,  are 

^^**-^""«~ied  along.     Doctors,  nurses,  medical  directors,  and  army  officers,  are  all 

"^«~     true  friends;  and  so  judicious  and  trustworthy  is  she,  that  the  Chicago 

^*^*^  Itary  Commission  have  given  her  carU  blanche  to  draw  on  their  stores  at 

^^-''*>  5.  »-o  for  anything  she  may  need  in  her  errands  of  mercy.     She  is  performing 

**    ■"*  ^z>ble  work,  and  that  too  in  the  quietest  and  most  unconscious  manner.     Said 

^      ^ick  soldier  from  the  back  woods,  in  the  splendid  hospital  at  Mound  City, 

^'''^  *^ <:^  was  transferred  thither  from  one  of  the  miserable  regimental  hospitals  at 

^^"^  TO,  *rm  taken  care  of  here  a  heap  better  than  I  was  at  Cairo ;  but  Vd  rather 

'■^      *here  than  here,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  that  little  gal  that  used  to  come  in 

^^^lyday  to  see  us.     I  tell  you  what,  she's  an  angel,  if  there  is  any.'     To  this 

*^^  ^or  assertion  we  say  amen  I  most  heartily." 

Miss  Siifford  is  the  sister  of  A.  B.  Saffbrd,  Esq.,  a  well-known 
^^>d  hijrhly  respectc^l  banker  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  of  Hon.  A. 
"^^    -  K.  Safford  of  Nevada. 
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T  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Mrs.  Parrish  was  resid- 
ing at  Media,  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  had  charge  of  an  insti- 
tution e^tiiblished  there  for  idiots,  or  those  of  feeble 
mental  capacity',  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mrs.  Parrish,  with 
her  kindly  and  benevolent  instincts,  and  desire  for  usefulness, 
found  there  an  ample  sphere  for  her  efforts,  and  a  welcome  oocu- 
pation. 

But  as  in  the  cjise  of  thousands  of  others,  all  over  the  country, 
Mrs.  Parrish  found  tJie  current  of  her  life  and  its  occu|>ations 
marvellously  changed,  by  the  war.  There  was  a  new  call  for  the 
efforts  of  woman,  such  an  one  as  in  our  countjy,  or  in  the  world, 
had  never  been  ma<lc.  English  women  had  set  the  example  of 
sac*rifice  and  work  for  tJieir  countrymen  in  arms,  but  their  efforts 
were  on  a  limited  scale,  and  bore  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  great  uprising  of  loyal  women  in  our  coiintrj",  and  their 
varie<l,  grand  persistent  labors  during  the  late  civil  war  in  America. 
Not  a  class,  or  grade,  or  rank,  of  our  countr}'women,  but  was 
represented  in  this  work.  The  humble  dweller  in  the  fishing 
cabins  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  coast,  the  woman  of  the  prairie, 
and  of  the  cities,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  mechanic,  and  the 
farmer,  of  the  merchant,  and  the  professional  man,  the  lady  fix)m 
the  mansion  of  wealth,  proud  perhaps  of  her  old  name,  of  her 
culture  and  refinement — all  met  and  labored  together,  bound  by 
one  common  bond  of  patriotism  and  of  sympathy. 
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Mrs.  Parrish  was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  her  talents  and  her 

^^:ffort8  upon  the  altar  of  her  country.     In  1861,  and  almost  as 

^n  mx)n  as  the  need  of  woman's  self-sacrificing  labors  became  appa- 

ent,  she  volunteered  her  services   in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 

grounded  soldiers  of  the  Union. 

She  visited  Washington  while  the  army  was  yet  at  the  capital 

siind  in  its  vicinity.     Her  husband,  Dr.  Parrish,  had  become  con- 

xiected  with  the  newly  organized  Sanitary  Commission,  and  in 

<:?ompany  with  him  and  other  gentlemen  similarly  connected,  she 

examined  the  different  forts,  barracks,  camps,  and  hospitals  then 

occupied  by  our  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  con- 

<lition,  and  selecting  a  suitable  sphere  for  the  work  in  which  she 

intended  to  engage. 

On  the  first  day  of  1862,  she  commenced  her  hospital  labors, 

selecting  for  that  purpose  the  Georgetown  Seminary  Hospital. 

She  wrote  letters  for  the  patients,  read  to  them,  and  gave  to  them 

all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  her  power;  and  she  was  thus  enabled 

to  learn  their  real  wants,  and  to  seek  the  means  of  supplying 

them.     Their  needs  were  many,  and  awakened  all  her  sympathies 

and  incited  her  to  ever-renewed  effort.     After  one  day's  trial  of 

these  new  scenes,  she  wrote  thus  in  her  journal,  January  2, 1862: 

"My  heart  is  so  oppressed  with  the  siglit  of  suffering  I  see  around 

me  that  I  am  almost  unfitted  for  usefulness ;  such  sights  are  new 

to  me.     I  feel  the  need  of  some  resource,  where  I  may  apply  for 

clelicacies   and  comforts,  which   are   positively  necessary.     The 

Sanitary  Commission  is  rapidly  becoming  the  sinew  of  strength 

A)r  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  I  will  go  to  their  store-rooms.^ 

-Application  was  made  to  the  Commission,  and  readily  and  promptly 

irtesponded  to.     She  was  authorized  to  draw  from  their  stores,  and 

^p^as  promised  aid  and  protection  from  the  organization. 

Both  camps  and  hospitals  were  rapidly  filling  up ;  the  weather 
'^as  inclement  and  the  roads  bad,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  other 
earnest  workers,  she  made  occasional  visits  to  camps  in  the  coun- 
try, and   distributed  clothing,  books   and  comforts  of  various 
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kinds.     Tlie  '*  Berdan  Sharp-shooters"  were  ciicamjxxl  a  few  milefi 
from  the  city,  and  needed  imnieiliate  assistance.     She  was  re- 
questetl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  "visit  the  camps, 
make  observations,  inquire  into  their  needs,  and  report  to  ttie 
Commission."      She  reached  the  camp  through  almost  impaJB- 
sable  roads,  and  was  received  by  the  officers  with  respect  am:Bd 
consideration,  upon   announcing   the  object  of  her   visit.    SVie 
made  calls  upon  tlie  men  in  hospitals  and  quarters,  returned     tx> 
Washington,  reported  "  two  hundred  sick,  tents  and  streets  nee<3- 
ing  police,  small  pox  breaking  out,  men  discouraged,  and  offioeiB 
unable  to  procure  the  necessary  aid,  that  she  had  distributed    a 
few  jellies  to  the  sick,  checker  boards  to  a  few  of  the  tents,  and 
made  a   requisition    for   supplies   to  meet   the  pressing  want." 
This  little  effort  was  the  means  of  affording  speedy  relief   to 
many  suffering  men.     She  did  not  however  feel  at  liberty   to 
abandon  her  hospital  service,  as  we  learn  from  a  note  in  her 
diary,  that  "  this  outside  work  does  not  seem  to  be  my  mission* 
I  have  become  thoroughly  interested  in  my  daily  rounds  at  th^ 
city  hospitals,  particularly  at  Georgetown  Seminary,  where  n^y 
heart  and  energies  are  fully  enlisted."     She  passed  several  wet?te 
in  this  service,  going  from  bed  to  bed  with  her  little  stores,  whi<^>* 
she  dispenscHl  under  instructions  from  the  surgeon,  without  l)eiii? 
known  by  name  to  the  many  recipients  of  her  attention  and  cat^* 

The  stores  of  the  Commission  were  not  then  as  ample  as  tli<^y 
afterward  became,  when  its  noble  aims  had  become  more  fulV 
undei*sto(xl,  and  its  grand  mission  of  benevolence  more  widt?*y 
known,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in  need  of  many  thiit^ 
not  obtainable  from  either  this  source  or  the  Government  sul^ 
plies.      Mi-s.    Parrish    determined,    therefore,    to   return    to   I"**' 
northern  home  and  endciivor  to  interi^st  the  people  of  her  neigC**' 
borhood  in  the  cause  she  had  so  much  at  heart.     She  found  t  »^^ 
people  ready  to  respond  libenilly  to  her  appeals,  and  soon  return-^, 
to  Washington  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  her  efforts. 

She  felt  now  that  her  time,  and  if  need  be  her  life,  must      "^ 
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consecrated  to  this  work,  and  as  her  diary  expresses  it,  she  "could 
'lot  remain  at  home,"  and  that  if  she  could  be  of  service  in  her 
aew  sphere  of  labor  she  "must  return." 

-Ajfter  her  brief  absence,she  re-entered  the  Georgetown  Semi- 

'ia.iry  Hospital.     Death  had  removed  some  of  her  former  patients, 

^t:lieT8  had  returned  to  duty,  but  others  whom  she  left  there 

^^^^Iciomed  her  with  enthusiasm  as  the  "orange  lady,"  a  title  she 

'■^i'^ci    unconsciously  earned  from  the  fact  that  she  had  been  in  the 

'^^^l^it  of  distributing  oranges  freely  to  such  of  the  patients  as 

^x-i^  allowed  to  have  them. 

iThe  experience  of  life  often  shows  us  the  importance  of  little 
which  so  frequently  have  an  entirely  di8pro[)ortionate  result. 
,  Parrish  found  this  true  in  her  hospital  ministrations.     Little 
::*  and  attentions  often  oiKJued  the  way  to  the  closed  hearts  of 
^  *^  ^:=^«e  to  whom  she  ministered,  and  enabled  her  to  reach  the 
■*~^  *^^  ermost  concealed  thought-life  of  her  patients. 

■-^  soldier  sat  in  his  chair,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  forlorn,  hsg- 

'  ^^r^  from  disease,  sullen,  selfish  in  expression,  and  shrinking 

,^^    ^^^^^^m  her  notice  as  she  passed  him.     To  her  morning  salutation, 

^  ^^^^    would  return  only  a  cold  recognition.     He  seemed  to  be  brist- 

^^^^  with  defenses  against  encroachment.     And  thus  it  remained 

Vl  one  day  a  small  gift  penetrated  to  the  very  citadel  of  his 

'^^rtress. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?"  she  commenced,  kindly,  to  which  he 
^^*^plied,  surlily,  "  Don't  want  reading."     "  Shall  I  write  to  any 
^^f  your  friends?"  she  continued.     "I  hav'n't  any  friends,"  he 
^*^id  in  the  sourest  tone.     Repulsed,  but  not  baffled,  she  presently, 
^-nd  in  the  same  kind  manner,  took  an  orange  from  her  basket, 
^nd  gently  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  it.     There  was  a  per- 
ceptible brightening  of  his  face,  but  he  only  answeretl,  in  the 
^ame  surly  tone,  as  he  held  forth  his  hand,  "Don't  care  if  I  do." 
And  yet,  in  a  little  time,  his  sullen  spirit  yielded — he  spread 
all  his  troubles  before  the  friend  he  had  so  long  repulsed,  and 
opening  his  heart,  showed  that  what  had  seemed  so  selfish  and 
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moody  in  him,  arose  from  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness  and  dwcoar- 
agement,  which  disappeared  the  moment  the  orange  had  unlocked 
hiri  heart,  and  admitted  her  to  his  confidence  and  affection. 

About  six  weeks  slie  sixmt  thus  in  alternate  visits  to  the  vari- 
ous liosi)itals  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  though  her  laboB 
were  principally  confined  to  the  Georgetown  Hospital,  where th^ 
a>inmence<l,  and  where  her  last  visit  was  made. 

As  her  home  duties  called  her  at  that  time,  she  returned 
thither,  briefly.  Soon  after  she  reached  home,  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  her  former  j)atients  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
address,  requesting  her  to  call  at  the  ]iroad  and  Cheny  Street 
Hospital,  in  Philadelphia.  She  did  so,  and  on  entering  the  build- 
ing found  herself  surrouiidcK:!  by  familiar  faces.  Her  old  Wash- 
ington friends  had  just  arriveil,  and  welcomed  her  with  copdiil 
greetings.  The  stronger  ones  approached  her  with  outetretdied 
hands — some,  too  feeble  to  rise,  covered  their  faces  and  wept  with 
joy — she  was  the  only  person  known  to  them  in  all  the  great 
lonely  city.  The  surgtH3n-in-oharge,  ol)serving  this  scene,  urged 
her  to  visit  the  hospital  often,  where  her  presence  was  sure  to  do 
the  men  great  gocxl. 

During  her  .stay  at  home  she  assisted  in  organizing  a  Ladies 
Aid  Soc^iety  at  C-h(»ster.  She  was  aj)pointed  I)ii-ectress  for  the 
township  wliere  she  resided,  and  as  the  hospitid  was  about  to  be 
located  near  Chester,  she,  with  others,  directed  her  attentiou  t*> 
preparing  and  furnishing  it.  Sewing-circles  were  formed,  anda» 
a  result  of  tlio  efforts  made,  by  tlie  time  the  soldiers  arrived?  * 
plentiful  supi)ly  of  nice  clothing,  delic:i(ries,  etc.,  etc.,  was  rea^y 
tor  thera. 

Mrs.  Parrish  united  with  other  women  of  the  vicinity  in  orgC*' 
nizing  a  corj)s  of  volunteer  nurses,  wlio  continued  to  |XTfonn  tl»*-'^ 
duties  with  regularity  and  liiithfulness  until  some  time  afteiT^ 
new  order  dispensed  with  their  services. 

Her  labors  during  the  siunmer  and  autumn  of  1862  visits 
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^•^:fiected  her  health,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  severe  illness  which 
^i^ontinued  for  Several  weeks. 

Her  health  being  at  length  restored,  she  went  to  Washington, 

^])ent  a  few  days  in  visiting  the  hospitals  there,  and  then,  with  a 

fiBass  sent  her  by  Major-Geheral  Sumner,  from  Falmouth,  shti 

joined  Mrs.  Dr.  Harris  and  started,  January  17th,   1863,  for 

IFalmouth  via  Acquia  Creek. 

The  army  was  in  motion  and  much  confusion  existed,  but  they 
:fbund  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Lacy  House,  where  they  were 
minder  the  protection  of  the  General  and  his  stiiff. 

Here  Mrs.  Parrish  found  much  to  do,  there  being  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  among  the  troops.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and  the 
onovement  of  the  army  was  impeded ;  and  though  she  underwent 
much  privation  for  want  of  suitable  food,  and  on  account  of  the 
inclement  season  she  continued  faithful  at  her  post  and  accom- 
plished much  good. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  she  accompanied  her  husband, 
with  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  hospitals  of  York- 
town,  Fortress  Monroe,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newbern, 
Iforth  Carolina.  While  at  Old  Point  she  learned  that  there  was 
about  to  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  desiring  to  render  some 
services  in  this  direction  obtained  permission  from  General 
Butler  to  proceed,  in  company  with  a  friend.  Miss  L.  C.  on  the 
flag-of-truc«  l)oat  to  Cit}-  Point,  witness  the  exchange,  aiul  render 
Such  aid  as  was  possible  to  our  men  on  their  return  passage. 

There  were  five  hundred  Confederate  prisoners  on  board,  who, 
Us  her  journal  records,  "sang  our  National  airs,  and  seemed  to  be 
a.  jolly  and  happy  healthy  company." 

Our  men  were  in  a  very  different  condition — "sick  and  weary," 
and  needing  the  Sanitary  Commission  supplies,  which  had  been 
l>rought  for  them,  yet  shouting  with  feeble  voices  their  gladness  at 
being  on(«  more  under  the  old  flag,  and  in  freedom.     Mrs.  Par- 
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risli  led  and  c'cniifort4Hl  tli<s<»  |KH>r  inoii  its  best  she  amid,  till  the 
steamer  anclionftl  olVOld  Point  a^ain. 

It  had  iR^en  intended  to  crontinue  tlic  exchange  much  further, 
but  a  dispute  arising  eonetM'ning  the  treatment  of  negro  prisoneB, 
tlie  ojK»nitions  of  the  cartel  were  arrested,  and  the  exchange  8W- 
jK»nde<l.  She  found,  thereibre,  no  further  need  of  her  servicreiD 
this  direction,  and  so  rctunuKl  home. 

For  many  months  to  come,  a^  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
women's  bnun^li  of  the  United  Stat<w  Sanitary  Commission,  she 
found  ample  employment  in  pi-eininition  for  the  great  Phikdel- 
phia  Fair,  in  which  arduous  service  she  continued  until  itsdoee, 
in  July,  18(]4.  The  exhausting  labors  of  these  months,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair,  made  it 
necessiiiy  for  her  to  have  a  respite  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer. 

It  was  in  the  early  winter  of  this  year  that  she  accompanied 
her  husl)and  on  a  tour  of  insfH^ction  to  the  hosj)itals  of  Annapo- 
lis, and  became  so  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  returned 
prisoners,  who  needeil  so  much  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  pff^ 
sonal  care,  that  she  gladly  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
medical  ollicers  and  agent  of  the  Commission,  to  serve  there  for 
a  season. 

Of  the  usefulness  of  her  work  among  the  prisoners,  testimony 
is  abundant.  What  she  saw,  and  what  she  did,  is  most  toui'h- 
ingly  set  forth  in  the  following  letters  from  her  pen,  extracted 
from  the  Jiulletin  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission: 

AsNAPOMj*.  December  1,  IW** 
"Tlie  steamer  Consfitutton  arrived  this  morning  with  seven  hundred  and  *** 
men,  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  of  whom  were  sent  imniodintely  to  hospital 
heing  too  ill  io  en|<>y  more  than   the  sight  of  their 'promised  land/     M**^? 
indeed,  were  in  a  dying  condition.     Some  had  died  a  short  time  before  *"* 
arrival  of  the  boat.     Those  who  were  able,  proceeded  to  the  higli  ground  ab^^ 
the  landing,  and  after  being  divided  into  batUiUons,  each  was  conducti*d  in  t*'** 
to  tbe  (iovernnu-nt  «tori'-li<»u<e,  nn(l<'r  char'r*'  of  Captain   Davis,  who  fiirniKt** 
taeli  man  with  a  new  suit  c>f  clothes   recorded  his  name,  regiment  andcompi^^- 
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*t€y  then  paused  oat  to  another  hnilding  near  by,  where  warm  water,  soap, 
^"^eJs,  broBhes  and  combs  awaited  them. 

"^  After  their  ablutions  they  returned  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  bnild- 
^**Sr,  to  look  around  and  enjoy  the  realities  of  their  new  life.  Here  they  were 
"^Tnished  with  paper,  envelopes,  sharpened  pencils,  hymn-books  and  tracts  from 
"kl^e  Sanitary  Commission,  and  sat  down  to  commiinioate  the  glad  news  of  their 
^x-eedom  to  friends  at  honfe.  In  about  two  hours  most  of  the  men  who  were 
sxl>]e,  Lad  sealed  their  letters  and  deposited  them  in  a  large  mail  bag  which  was 
Curnished,  and  they  were  soon  sent  on  their  way  to  hundreds  of  anxious  kindred 
lUid  friends. 

"  Captain  Davis  very  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  another  build- 
Xng^  to  witness  the  administration  of  the  foo<l.    Several  cauldrons  contnining 
inice  coffee,  piles  of  new  white  bread,  and  stands  covered  with  meat,  met  the 
^ye.     Three  dealers  were  in  attendance.    The  first  gave  to  each  soldier  a  loaf 
of  bread,  the  second  a  slice  of  boiled  meat,  the  third,  dipping  the  new  tin-cup 
^rom  the  hand  of  each,  into  the  coffee  cauldnm,  dealt  out  hot  coflec;  and  how 
it  was  all  received  I  am  unable  to  dcf^cribe.    The  feeble  ones  reached  out  tlioir 
emaciated  hands  to  receive  gladly,  that  whicli  they  were  scarcely  able  to  carry, 
aind  with  brightening  faces  and  grateful  expressions  went  on  their  way.    The 
stouter  ones  of  the  party,  however,  must  have  their  jokes,  and  such  expressions 
as  the  following  passed  freely  among  them:  'Xo  stockade  about  tl.i^^  bread,' 
'This  is  no  confederate  dodge,'  etc.    One  fellow,  whase  skin  was  nearly  black 
from  ex]X)sure,  said,  *  That's  more  bread  than  I've  Hcen  for  two  months.'    An- 
othcr,  *  That  settles  a  man's  plate.'     A  bright-eyed  boy  of  eighteen,  whose  young 
spirit  had  not  been  completely  crushed  out  in  rebeldom,  could  not  refrain  from 
a  hurrah,  and  cried  out, 'Hurrah  for  Uncle  Sam,  hurrah  I     No  Confederacy 
about  this  bread.'     One  i>oor  feeble  fellow,  almost  too  faint  to  hold  his  loaded 
plate,  muttered  out,  *Why,  this  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  live,  there's  no 
grtins  of  com  for  a  man  to  swallow  whole  in  this  loaf.'     Thus  the  words  of 
cheer  and  hope  came  from  almost  every  tongue,  as  they  received  their  rations 
and  walke<l  away,  each  with  his  '  thank  you,  thank  you ;'  and  sat  down  upon  the 
^und,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  Scripture  account  where  the  multi- 
tude sat  down  in  companies,  'and  did  eat  and  were  filled.' 

"Ambulances  came  afterwards  to  take  those  who  were  unable  to  walk  to 
Camp  Parole,  which  is  two  miles  distant.  One  poor  man,  who  was  making  his 
Way  bcliind  all  the  rest  to  reach  the  ambulance,  thought  it  would  leave  him, 
^nd  with  a  most  anxious  and  pitiful  expression,  cried  out,  '  Oh,  wait  for  me  I' 
X  think  I  shall  never  forget  his  look  of  distress.  ^Vhen  he  reached  the  wagon 
lie  waa  too  feeble  to  step  in,  but  Captain  Davis,  and  Kev.  J.  A.  'NVhitaker,  Sani- 
tary Commission  agent,  assisted  him  till  he  was  placed  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
panions, who  were  not  in  much  better  condition  than  himself.    When  he  waa 
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seated,  he  was  8o  thankful, that  he  wept  like  a  child,  and  those  who  stood  bf  tc 
aid  him  could  do  no  less.  Soldiers — hrave  soldiers,  ofticers  and  all,  wm 
moved  to  tearri.  That  must  be  a  t^ad  discipline  which  not  only  wastes  thennilT 
form  till  the  riij^n  of  liumnnity  in  nearly  obliterated,  but  breaks  the  manljipirit 
till  it  is  as  tender  as  a  child's." 

"  December  %\96L 
"The  St.  JohnV  Collcjce  Hospital,  is  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Pidnttr, 
surgi'on-in-cliarge,  and  his  executive  olTicer,  Dr.  Tremaine.  These  gentlemen 
are  worthy  of  pniisu  for  the  Kvstomatic  arnin^euient  of  its  cleanly  apartmentii 
and  for  the  very  kind  attention  they  bestow  im  their  seven  hundred  patients.  I 
visited  tlie  hr)!5pital  a  day  or  two  apt»,  and,  from  what  I  saw  there,  can  «are 
the  relatives  at  home,  tliat  the  sufferers  are  well  provided  for.  If  theycookl 
only  Im;  seen,  how  comfortable  they  look  in  their  neat  white-spread  bedismadi 
pain  would  be  spared  them.  One  of  the  surgeons  informed  me  that  all  the  ip- 
pliances  are  Iwstowed  either  by  the  Government  or  the  Sanitary  CommLvioo. 

"  As  I  p:issed  throujjh  the  diflerent  wards,  I  noticed  that  each  one  w»weB' 
supplied  with  rocking-chairs,  and  alluding  to  the  great  w»mfort  they  must  be  to 
the  invalid**,  the  surge<^n  replied  :  'Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  rich  gifts  madetoM 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission.*  An  invalid  took  up  the  words  and  remariwl: 
*  I  think  it's  likely  that  all  al)out  me  is  from  the  Sanitary,  for  I  see  my  lUtmel 
shirt,  this  wrapper,  and  pretty  much  all  Tve  got  on,  has  the  stamp  of  tke 
United  States  Sanitary  Commis.sion  on  it.* 

"The  diet  kitchen  i-*  under  the  care  of  ^fiss  Rich,  who,  with  her  assistinUr 
was  busy  pn'pariiif(  (Ii'licacies  of  various  kin<ls,  for  two  hundred  p.ntiLntRwbo 
were  not  able  to  go  to  the  convalescent's  table.  The  whole  atmosphere** 
AIKmI  with  the  odor  of  savory  vinnds.  On  the  stove  I  counted  miitton-chops, 
bLri-sttJilvs,  oysters,  chicken,  milk,  ten,  and  other  very  palatable  ariiolea  coo** 
ing.  A  man  >too<l  by  a  table,  biUterin^ir  nicely  toa«<ted  bre.id;  l>efore  him  were 
eight  to  ten  rows  of  the  stafl'of  life,  rising  up  like  pillars  of  strength  to  support 
the  inner  man.  The  chivf  ook  in  this  department,  informed  me  that  he  bat- 
tered twelve  hundred  slices  of  bread,  or  toib^t  daily,  for  the  diet  ]>atient«,  snd 
prepared  eighty-six  diflijrent  dishvs  at  eai*h  meal.  "While  in  conversation  wil" 
this  good-natured  person,  the  butcher  brought  in  a  supply  of  meat,  amounting, 
he  informed  nic,  to  one  hundred  p(»unds  per  day  for  the  so-called  diet  kitchen, 
though  this  did  not  sound  much  like  it.  Helore  we  left  this  attnictively  dw^ 
j)la<'e  the  oystennan  was  met  emptying  his  cans-  Upon  inquiring  how  maoy 
oy.sters  he  had,  he  replied,  'Six  gall«)ns  is  my  every  day  deposit  here;'  and  oh. 
they  were  so  inexpressibly  fine-looking,  I  c<Mild  not  resist  n)bbing  J»(>mepo* 
fellow  of  one  large  bivalve  to  asetTtain  their  (jualily.  Next  we  were  shown  th« 
store-room,  where  there  was  a  jrood  sui)ply  of  Sanitary  stores,  pad;*,  pillow 
shirts,  drawers,  arm-slings,  stock  of  crutches,  fans,  and  other  comforts,  whi<* 
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die  doctor  sud,  had  been  deposited  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 

.Agent.     These  were  useful  articles  that  were  not  furnished  by  the  Govem- 

zxient. 

**  The  executive  officer  having  given  us  |>ernii8f(ion  to  find  our  way  among 

^lie  patients,  we  passed  several  hours  most  profitably  and  interestingly,  oon- 
^^er»ing  with  those  who  had  none  to  cheer  them  for  many  months,  and  writing 
letters  for  those  who  were  too  feeble  to  use  the  pen.  When  the  day  cloned  our 
labors  we  felt  like  the  disciple  of  old,  who  said,  *  Master,  it  is  good  to  be  here/ 
and  wished  that  we  might  set  up  our  tabernacle  and  glorify  the  Lord  by  doing 
Sood  to  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  those  who  had  been  in  prison." 

**£>€ccmhcr  8,  1864. 
"  No  human  tongue  or  pen  can  ever  describe  the  horrible  suflering  we  have 
-witnessed  this  day. 

"I  was  early  at  the  landing,  eight  and  a-lialf  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before 
the  boat  threw  out  her  ropes  for  security.  The  first  one  brought  two  hundred 
bad  cases,  which  the  Naval  surgeon  told  me  should  properly  go  to  the  hospital 
near  by,  were  it  not  that  others  were  coming,  every  one  of  whom  was  in  the 
moat  wretched  condition  imaginable.  They  were,  therefore,  Kont  in  ainlnilances 
to  Camp  Parole  hospital,  distant  two  miles,  after  being  washed  and  fed  at  the 
barracks. 

"  In  a  short  time  another  boat-load  drew  near,  and  oh  !  such  a  scene  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  I  desire  never  to  behold  ai^ain.    The  whole  deck  was  a  bed  of 
straw  for  our  exhausted,  starved,  eniaciutod,  dying  fellow-creatures.     Of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  that  left  Savannah,   tlic  surgeon   informed  me  not 
over  two  hundred  would  survive ;  fifty  had  died  on  the  imstiage ;  three  died 
while  the  boat  was  coming  to  the  land.     I  saw  five  men  dying  :ls  thoy  were 
ctrried  on  stretchers  from  the  boat  to  the  Naval  Hospital.     Tlie  stretcher- 
iiearers  were  ordered  by  Surgeon  D.  Vandcrkiefl  to  pause  a  moment  that  the 
OameR  of  the  dying  men  might  be  obtained.     To  the  credit  of  the  officers  and 
tlieir  assistants  it  should  be  known  that  everything  was  done  in  the  most  sys- 
tematic and  careful  manner.     Each  stretcher  had  four  attendants,  who  stood  in 
^ine  and  came  up  promptly,  one  after  the  other,  to  receive  the  suflerers  as  they 
^ere  carried  off  the  boat.     There  w:w  no  confusion,  no  noise;  all  acted  with 
Perfect  military  order.    Ah !  it  was  a  solemn  funeral  service  to  many  a  brave 
V>ldier,that  was  thus  being  performed  by  kind  hearts  and  hands. 

"  Some  had  become  insane ;  their  wild  gaze,  and  clenched  teeth  convinced 
^lie  observer  that  reason  had  fled ;  others  were  idiotic ;  a  few  lyinj?  in  spasms ; 
t^rhaps  the  realization  of  the  ho])e  long  cherished,  yet  oft  deferred,  or  the 
Welc»me  sound  of  the  music,  sent  forth  by  the  military  band,  w:us  more  than 
t.lieir  exluiusted  nature  could  bear.  When  blankets  were  thrown  over  them,  no 
one  would  have  supjiosed  that  a  human  form  lay  beneath,  save  for  the  small 
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prominenccR  which  the  bony  head  and  feet  indicated.    Oh !  God  of  justice^  i 
retribution  awaits  the  perpetrators  of  Buch  slow  and  awful  murder. 

"  The  hair  of  some  was  niutted  together,  like  beasts  of  the  stall  which  lie 
down  in  their  own  filth.  Vermin  arc  over  them  in  abundance.  Nearly  erery 
man  was  darkened  by  scurvy,  or  black  witli  rough  scales,  and  with  scorbiicic 
sores.  One  in  particular  was  reduced  to  the  merest  skeleton ;  hia  face,  nedk, 
and  feet  covered  with  thick,  green  mould.  A  number  who  had  Government 
clothes  given  them  on  the  boat  were  too  feeble  to  put  them  on,  and  were  car- 
ried ashore  partially  dressed,  hugging  their  clothing  with  a  death-grasp* thai 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  yield.  It  was  not  unfrequent  to  hear  a  man 
feebly  call,  as  he  was  laid  on  a  stretcher,  "  Don't  take  my  clothes ;"  "Oh,  mve 
my  new  shoes ;"  "  Don't  let  my  socks  go  back  to  Andersonvillc."  In  their  wild 
death-struggle,  with  bony  arms  and  hands  extended,  they  would  hold  up  their 
new  socks,  that  could  not  be  put  on  because  of  their  swollen  limbfi.  Baying 
*Savc  'em  till  I  get  home.'  In  a  little  while,  however,  the  souls  of  mi&iy  were 
released  from  their  worn-out  frames,  and  Itorne  to  that  higher  home  where  all 
tilings  are  registered  for  a  great  day  of  account. 

"  Let  our  friends  at  home  have  open  purses  and  willing  hands  to  keep  np  the 
supplies  for  the  great  demand  that  must  necessarily  be  made  upon  tliem.  Modb 
more  must  yet  be  done. 

**  Thousands  now  languish  in  Southern  pris(ms,  that  may  yet  be  broaght  thu 
far  toward  home.  Let  every  Aid  Society  be  more  diligent,  that  the  stores  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  may  not  fail  in  this  great  work." 

Her  services  at  Annapolis  were  cut  short,  and  prematurely 
discontinued;  for  returning  to  her  home  for  a  short  stay,  to  make 
preparations  for  a  longer  sojourn  at  Annaix)lis,  she  was  again 
attacked  by  illness,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  lier  to  go 
thither  again. 

On  her  recovery,  knowing  that  an  iumiense  amount  of  igno- 
rance existed  among  officers  and  men  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  she  comj)iled  a  somewhat  (elaborate,  yet 
carefully  condenstd  statement  of  its  plans  and  workings,  togetlier 
with  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  in  relation  to  the  facil- 
ities embraced  in  its  system  of  special  relief,  giving  a  list  of  all 
Homes  and  Lodges,  and  telling  how  to  secure  back  pay  for  sol- 
diers, on  furlough  or  discharged,  bounties,  j>ensions,  etc.,  etc 
Bound  up  with  this,  is  a  choice  collection  of  hymns,  adapted  to 
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^he  soldier's  use,  the  whole  forming  a  neat  little  volume  of  con- 
"venient  size  for  the  pocket. 

The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  accepted,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed  ibr  gratuitous 
distribution  in  all  the  hospitals  and  aimps.     Tlie  '^Soldiers' 
Friend,"  as  it  was  called,  was  soon  distributed  in  the  dilFerent 
departments  and  j)osts  of  the  army,  and  was  even  found  in  tlie 
Southern  hospitals  and  prisons,  while  it  was  the  pocket  compan- 
ion of  men  in  the  trenches,  as  well  as  of  those  in  quarters  and 
hospital.     Many  tliousands  were  instruct<Ml  by  this  little  direc- 
tory, where  to  find  the  lodges,  homes  and  i)ension  offices  of  tlie 
Commission,  and  were  guarded  against  impost  ui*e  and  loss.     So 
ui^ut  was  the  demand  for  it,  and  so  useful  was  it,  that  the  oom- 
mittee  ordered  a  second  edition. 

Perhaps  no  work  published  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  has 

been  of  more  real  and  practical  use  than  this  little  volume,  or  has 

had  so  large  a  circulation.     It  was  the  last  public  work  performed 

for  the  Commission  by  ^Mi's.  Parrish.     At  the  close  of  the  war 

ixer  labors  did  not  end ;  but  transferring  her  efforts  to  the  ame- 

Jioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Irecdnien,  she  still  found  herself 

Actively  engaged  in  a  work  growing  directly  out  of  the  war. 


MRS.    ANNIE    WITTENMEYER. 


RS.  ANNIE  WITTENMEYER,  who,  during  tke 
early  part  of  the  war  was  widely  known  as  the  Stote 
Sanitary  Ap^nt  of  Iowa,  and  afterward  as  the  originator 
of  th(^  Diet  Kitchens,  which  being  attached  to  hosfatab 
proved  of  the  greatest  l)enefit  as  an  adjunct  of  the  medical  trafr- 
ment,  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  relxjllion,  residing  in  qiuet 
seclusion  at  Keokuk.  With  the  menace  of  armed  treason  to  the 
safety  of  her  country's  institutions,  she  felt  all  her  patriotic  in- 
stincts and  sentiments  arousing  to  activity.  She  laid  aside  her 
favorite  intellectual  pursuits,  and  prepared  herself  to  do  what  a 
woman  might  in  the  omergeiicy  which  calkKl  into  existence  a 
great  army,  and  taxed  the  (Government  far  beyond  its  immediate 
ability  in  the  matter  of  Hospital  Supplies  and  the  proper  pro\i- 
sion  ibr,  and  ciire  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Early  in  18G1  rumors  of  the  sufferings  of  the  volunteer  sol- 
diery, called  so  suddenly  to  the  field,  and  from  healthy  northern 
climates  to  encounter  the  unwholesome  and  miasmatic  exhalations 
of  more  southern  regions,  as  well  as  the  pain  of  badly-drescd 
wounds,  begtm  to  thrill  and  gri(»ve  the  hearts  which  had 
willingly  though  sadly  sent  them  forth  in  their  country's  defense. 
Mrs.  Wittennuyer  saw  at  once  that  a  field  of  usefulness  opened 
before  her.  Her  first  movement  was  to  write  letters  to  every 
town  in  her  State  urging  ])atriotic  women  in  every  locality  to 
organize  th(Miiselves  into  Aid  So<'ieties,  and  conmiem^e  systemati- 
cally the  work  of  supplying  the  imperative  needs  of  the  sutfering 
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^Icl  iers.  These  appeals,  and  the  intense  sympathy  and  patriotism 
^^^t  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  North,  proved  quite 
sufficient.  In  Iowa  the  eai'lier  Reports  were  addressed  to  her, 
^^d  societies  throughout  the  State  forwarded  their  goods  to  the 
-•^eokuk  Aid  Society  with  which  she  was  connccU^d.  As  the 
^^nt  of  this  society  Mrs.  Wittenmcyer  went  to  the  field  and 
^^tributed  these  supplies. 

Thus  her  work  had  its  inception — and  being  still  the  chosen 
^gent  of  distribution,  she  gave  herself  no  rest.  In  fact,  from  the 
summer  of  1861  until  the  close  of  the  war,  she  was  continually 
juid  actively  employed  in  some  department  of  labor  for  the 
apldiers,  and  did  not  allow  hei'self  so  much  as  one  week  for  rest. 

From  June,  1861,  to  April  1st,  1862,  slic  had  reccivwl  and  dis- 
tributed goods  to  the  value  of  $6,000.  From  tlmt  to  July  1st, 
$12,564,  and  from  that  until  September  25tli,  1862,  ^2,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $20,564  received  before  her  appointment  of  that 
date  by  the  Legislature*  as  State  Agent.  From  tliat  time  until 
her  resignation  of  the  office,  January  13th,  1864,  she  received 
$115,876,93.  Thus,  in  about  two  years  and  a  half,  she  received 
and  distributed  more  than  $136,000  worth  of  goods  and  sanitary 
stcA'es  contributeil  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  soldiers. 

But  while  lalwring  so  constantly  in  the  army,  Mrs.  Witten- 
mcyer did  not  overlook  the  needs  of  the  destitute  at  home.  In 
October,  1863,  a  number  of  benevolent  individuals,  of  whom  she 
Iras  one,  called  a  Convention  of  Aid  Societies,  which  had  for  its 
foremost  object  to  take  some  sto])s  toward  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  oqihans  of  soldiers.  That  Convention  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  an  Institution 
of  which  the  State  is  now  justly  proud,  and  whic^h  is  bestowing 
Upon  hundreils  of  children  bountiful  care  and  protection. 

While  laboring  in  the  hospitals  at  Chattanooga  in  the  winter 
of  1863-4,  Mrs.  Wittenmeyor  matured  her  loug-cherishcHl  plan 
for  supplying  fowl  for  the  lowest  class  of  hospital  i)ationts,  and 
this  led  to  the  establishment  of  Diet  Kitchens.     Relieving  her 
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idea  could  be  lx*tter  carried  out  by  the  Christian  Commis^ 
than  under  any  otluT  au.sj)icesi,  she  soon  after  resigned  her  pocddoQ 
as  State  agent,  and  lKH*aiiie  ctjnnwted  with  that  organization. 

From  a  little  work  entitled  "Christ  in  the  Army,"  composed 
of  sketches  l)y  different  individuals,  and  published  by  the  Chris- 
tian Comnli^sion,  and  from  the  Fourth  Re}X)rt  of  the  Man'lnnd 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Connnission,  we  make  the  following 
extracts,  relative  to  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer's  lalx)rs  in  this  sphere  of 
effort : 

"  The  sick  and  wounded  suffcT  greatly  from  the  imperfect  cooking 
of  the  soldier  nurses.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  nunil)er  of  ladies  have 
offered  thenis(»lves  as  delegates  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  medical  authorities  to  estab- 
lish Diet  Kitchens,  Avhere  suitable  food  may  Ije  prei)ared  by  ladies' 
hands  for  our  sick  soldiers, — the  Government  furnishing  the  staple 
articles,  and  the  Christian  Commission  providing  the  ladies  and 
the  delicacies  and  cordials.  One  of  these  at  Knoxville  is  thus 
described  l)y  a  correspondent  of  The  LiitAcraii : — 

"There  have  been  several  large  hospitiils  in  this  city,  ta* 
recently  they  have  been  all  consolidated  into  one.  In  connection 
with  this  hospital  is  a  ^**^J)ecial  Diet  Kitchen.'  Many  of  our 
rc^aders  will  d()ul)tless  wonder  what  these  *Six»cial  Diet  Kitchens 
are.  They  have  been  originated  by  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer,of 
Keokuk,  formerly  State  Sanitaiy  Agent  of  Iowa.  In  her  arduous 
labors  in  the  Army  of  the  ( Uiniberland,  she  met  with  a  larp« 
number  of  patients  who  suffered  for  want  of  suitably  prepared, 
delicate  and  nutritious  f4X)d.  None  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
in  connection  witli  the  army  have  been  able  to  reach  this  clasj'of 
persons.  She  says,  in  her  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State:  *  This  matter  has  given  me  serious  and  anxions  thought 
for  the  ])ast  year,  but  J  have  recently  submitted  to  the  Christian* 
Commission  a  plan  by  which  I  believe  this  class  of  patient«  niay 
be  reached  and  relieved.  The  ])lan  proposed,  is  the  establi"^'^' 
ment  of  *'Si)ecial  Diet  Kitchens/'  in  connection  with  thai  U»>^' 
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misBion,  to  be  superintended  by  earnest,  prudent  Christian  women, 
"^irho  will  secure  the  distribution  of  proper  food  to  tliis  class  of 
patients — ^taking  such  delicate  articles  of  food  as  our  good  people 
supply  to  the  very  bed-^idea  of  the  poor  languishing  soldiers,  and 
adiniuistering,  with  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy,  to 
their  pressing  wants;  such  persons  to  co-ojMjrate  witli  the  surgeons 
in  all  their  efforts  for  tlie  sick.'     This  plan  of  operations  has  been 
sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
sion.    There  is  one  in  successful  operation  at  Nashville,  under 
the  direction,  I  believe,  of  a  daughter  of  tlie  Honorable  J.  K. 
Moorehcad,  of  Pittsburg.     The  one  here  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mrj.  R.  E.  Conrad,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  her  two  sisters.     They 
are  doing  a  great  and  good  work  now  in  Knoxville.     From  three 
to  five  hundred  patients  are  thus  daily  sui)j)lied  with  delicate  fooil, 
who  would  otherwise  have  scarcely  anytliing  to  cat.     The  sueec^s 
of  their  labors  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer.     The  good  resulting  from 
their  arduous  labor  proves  that  much  can  be  done  by  these  siHicial 
eSbrts  to  rescue  those  who  are  laid  upon  languishing  beds  of  sick- 
ness and  pain,  and  have  passed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary means.     The  great  need  we  have  in  connection  with  the:;e 
'Diet  Kitchens,'  is  the  want  of  c»anncd  fruits,  jellies,  preserves, 
etc.     If  our  good  people,  who  have  already  dune  so  nmeh,  will 
Jirovide  these  necessary  means,  they  will  be  distributed  to  the 
Uiost  needy,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  most  good.'' 
The  War  Department  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  value  of  tliesti 
XHet  Kitchens,  in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  invalids,  tliat 
it  has  issued  the  following  special  Order: — 

SPECLVL  ORDERS,  No.  362. 

Wab  Department,  Adjltant-Gexeral^s  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  18G4. 
[extract.] 
*   *    *    *    56.  Perniis^iion  to  vi?it  the  United   Statos  General  ITospitalfl, 
"within  the  lines  of  the  several  Military  Departments  of  the  United  Slates,  for 
43 
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the  purpose  of  gui>erintcnding  the  preparation  of  food  in  the  Spedil  Did 
Kitchens  of  the  same,  is  hereby  granted  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer,  Spcdii 
Agent  United  States  ChriHtian  C-ommission,  and  such  ladies  as  she  maj  dem 
proper  to  employ,  by  request  of  the  United  States  surgeons.  The  Qaarte^ 
master . -4  Department  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation. 
By  ouder  of  the  SECiii-rrAHY  of  War  : 

E.  D.   TOWNSESD^ 

Assvitant  AJJutant-GeMnL 
Official  : 

DIET  KITCHENS. 

Mi's.  Annie  "Wittcnnuyer  sufrj^'stcd  and  introduced  the  use 
of  tlio  Diet  Kitchen  into  tlie  hospitals.  The  Kitchen  wtis  used  • 
extensively  among  the  Branch  Offices  of  the  West.  The  deagn 
of  the  Kitchen  visuHy  to  have  prepaix^d  for  the  men  who  vere 
under  treatment,  such  articles  of  food  and  delicacies  as  are  gnitfr 
ful  to  the  sick,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  allowed  with  safetf. 
The  ladi(^  who  were  engaged  in  this  department  performed  ticir 
labors  under  the  dii'ection  of  the  surgeons,  who  appointed  thar 
stations  and  approved  their  pre])arations.  The  process  was  very 
much  like  that  of  the  house  in  which  the  surgeon  directs,  and 
the  iUmily  i>rovidcs,  tlie  iiourisliing  food  that  is  needed  for  the 
patient. 

Mrs,  Wittonmeyer  had  tlie  I)i(»t  Kitchens  under  her  supervis- 
ion. She  was  tlie  aiz:ent  of  tlie  Commission  for  the  purpo^* 
She  oi>(Tatod  under  regulations  which  were  approv(?d  by  the 
Omnnission  and  by  the  War  Department.  These  regiilatioiL'5 
wore  printed  and  circulated  anK)ng  the  managers  of  the  Kitchens. 
So  directive  were  the  orders  under  which  the  department  ^\'*' 
conducted,  that  not  tlie  least  difliculty  or  misuiid(Tstanding  oc- 
curred, notwithstanding  the;  responsible  relations  of  the  et)-oi>c- 
rators,  part  being  ollicials  t)t'  the  army  and  j)art  under  the  dii*cction 
of  a  voluntary  service.  Each  of  the  managers  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  tlui  rules,  which,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  hninch 
oiiiee  with  which  the  service  was  connected,  constituted  the  coiU' 
nii>.-ion  of  the  nianai'XT. 
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The  Special  Diet  Kitchens,  were  first  adopted  in  the  I>c}>art- 
Uient  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
"^vith  results  so  unexpectedly  beneficial,  that  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer 
'^vas  earnestly  solicited  to  extend  the  work  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  This  she  did  in  the  winter  of  1864,  and  it  continued 
^uitil  the  close  of  the  war  with  great  success. 

Much  of  this  success  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  class  of 
ladies  engaged  in  the  work.     Many  of  them  were  from  the  high- 
est circles  of  society,  educated,  refined  and  accomplished,  and 
«ach  was  required  to  maintain  the  life  and  character  of  an  earnest 
C^hristian.     They  thus  comman<led  the  respect  of  officers  and 
men^  and  proved  a  powerful  instrument  of  good.     As  we  have 
fieen,  the  Christian  Commission  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the 
"value  of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer,  and  her  associates  in 
this  department  of  hospital  service. 

Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  continued  actively  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  the  organizing  of  Diet  Kitchens, 
and  similar  labors,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding 
of  that  organization,  when  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Keokuk, 
io  resume  the  quiet  life  she  hud  abandoned,  and  to  gain  needed 
jepose,  after  her  four  years'  effort  in  behalf  of  oiu*  suffering  de- 
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MONG  the  heroic  and  devoted  women  who  have  labor*'*'^"^*^ 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  in  the  late  war,  and  ei:  '^=^^" 
dured  all  the  dangers  and  privations  of  hospital  liflk^  -^^' 
is  Miss  Melcenia  Elliott,  of  Iowa.     Born  in  Indian^  ^-^^ 
and  reared  in  the  Northern  part  of  Iowa,  she  grew  to  womair^  ^  ' 
hood  amid  the  scenes  and  associations  of  country  life,  with  an  arr''^      ' 
less,  impulsive  and  generous  nature,  superior  physical  health,  an*-^-^  ^^ 
a  heart  warm  ^vith  the  love  of  country  and  humanity.     Her  fe^^*' 
ther  is  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  gave  three  of  his  sons  to  th  ^  ^ 
struggle  for  the  Union,  who  sen^d  honombly  to  the  end  of  thei  'i  ^^^"^ 
enlistment,  and  one  of  them  re-cnlistcMl  as  a  veteran,  performini^2^  ^-^ 
oftentimes  the  perilous  duties  of  a  spy,  that  he  might  obtain  valu—  "^^ 
able  information  to  guide  the  movements  of  our  forces.     ^\if^=:^^^^^ 
daughter,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  pursuing  her^'*^' 
studies  at  Washington  College,  in  Iowa,  an  institution  open  to 
both  sexes,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.     But  the  sound  of  Mo^  and  drum,  the  organization  of 
regiments  comi)oscd  of  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  her  brothers  in  the  grand  army  of  the  Union  fired  her 
ardent  soul  with  ])atri()tism,  and  an  intense  desire  to  help  on  the 
c^iuse  in  which  the  soldiers  had  taken  up  the  implements  of  war- 
fare. 

For  many  months  Ikt  thoughts  were  far  more  with  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  than  on  the  coui^sc  o**  study  in  the  college,  and  as 

3S0 
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^aoon  as  there  began  to  be  a  demand  for  female  nurses  in  the  hos- 
^italsy  she  was  prompt  to  offer  her  services  and  was  accepted. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1862,  found  her  in  the  hospitals 
in  Tennessee,  ready  on  all  occasions  for  the  most  difficult  posts 
of  service,  ministering  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  des]K)ndiiig, 
cheering  them  with  her  warm  words  of  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy, and  her  pleasant  smile  and  ready  mirthfulness,  the  very 
bt«t  antidote  to  the  depression  of  spirits  and  home-sickness  of  the 
worn  and  tired  soldier.     In  all  hospital  work,  in  the  offices  of 
nursing  and  watching,  and  giving  of  medicines,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  special  diet,  in  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to  have 
the  hospital  beds  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  wards  in  projKjr 
order,  she  was  untiring  and  never  gave  way  to  weariness  or  foiled 
in  strength.    It  was  pleasant  to  see  with  what  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion she  could  lift  up  a  sick  soldier's  head,  smooth  and  arrange 
his  pillow,  lift  him  into  an  easier  iK)sition,  dress  his  wounds,  and 
make  him  feel  that  somebody  cared  for  him. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-3,  she  was  a  nurse  in  one  of  the 

liospitals  at  Memphis,  and  rendered  most  useful  and  excellent 

fler\'ice.     An  example  of  her  heroism  and  fortitude  occurred  here, 

that  is  worthy  of  Ixiing  mentioned.     In  one  of  the  hospitals  there 

Ivas  a  sick  soldier  who  came  from  her  father's  neighborhood  in 

towa,  whom  she  had  known,  and  for  whose  family  she  felt  a 

iVieiidly  interest.     She  often  visited  him  in  the  sick  ward  where 

lie  was,  and  did  what  she  could  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  and 

c^omfort  him  in  his  illness.     But  gradually  he  became  worse,  and 

^kt  a  time  when  he  needed  her  sympathy  and  kind  attention  more 

^diau  ever,  the  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  issued  an  order 

"tiluit  excluded  all  visitors  from  the  wards,  during  those  portions 

of  the  day  when  she  could  leave  tlie  hospital  where  she  was  on 

«]uty,  to  make  these  visits  to  her  sick  neighbor  and  friend.     The 

irout  entrance  of  the  hospital  being  guarded,  she  could  not  gain 

admission  ;  but  she  had  too  much  resolution,  energy  and  courage, 

and  too  much  kindness  of  heart,  to  be  thwarted  in  her  good  in- 
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tontions  by  red  tape.  Finding  that  by  scaling  a  high  fence  in 
the  rear  of  the  hospital,  she  ec»iild  enter  without  being  ohsstractfd 
by  guards,  and  being  aided  in  her  ])urpose  by  the  nurses  on  doty 
in  tlic  wanl,  she  made  Iut  visits  in  the  evening  to  the  sick  man'a 
l)ed-side  till  he  died.  As  it  wiis  his  dying  wish  that  his  remaitt 
might  be  carried  home  U)  his  fan)ily,  none  of  whom  were  presoit) 
she  herself  undertook  the  diilicult  and  responsible  task.  Getting 
leave  of  absence  from  her  own  duties,  without  the  requisite  funds 
for  the  purpose,  she  wjls  able,  by  her  frank  and  o{)en  address,  her 
self-n*lianee,  intelligence  and  eounige  to  accomplish  the  task,  and 
made  the  journey  alone,  with  the  Inxly  in  cliarge ;  all  the  my 
from  Memphis  to  Washington,  Iowa,  overcoming  all  difficnldei 
of  procuring  transi)ortation,  and  reaching  her  destination  suooen- 
fully.  By  this  act  of  liei-oism,  she  won  the  gratitude  of  many 
hearts,  and  gave  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  friends  and  rdir 
tives  of  tlie  dei>arted  soldier. 

lleturniug  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  she  was  transferred  to  the  hxp 
military  hospital  at  Benton  liarracks  and  did  not  return  to  Mem- 
phis. Here  for  many  months,  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  of  1803,  slie  servoJ  niost  faithfully,  and  was  coasidered 
one  of  the  most  elHoient  and  caiKible  nui'ses  in  the  hospital  At 
this  place  she  was  associated  with  a  hand  of  noble  young  women, 
under  the  supervision  of  that  excellent  lady,  iNIiss  Emily  Pa^ 
sons,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  ciime  out  from  hff 
j)leasant  Xew  En<i:land  home  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  nursing 
doj)artinont  of  tJiis  hospital,  (then  in  charge  of  Surgt.*on  Ira  Rns- 
sell,  I'nitvd  Stati's  Voliinttvrs),  and  to  do  her  part  towards  fciking 
cixiw  of  the  sick  and  womuled  men  who  had  i)erilleil  their  lives 
ibr  their  coiintiy.  A  warm  friendship  grew  up  betwwn  these 
noble;  women,  and  Miss  Paisoiis  never  ceased  to  regard  with  deep 
interest,  the  tall,  heroic,  determined  girl,  who  never  allowed  anV 
obstiicle  t4)  stand  between  her  and  any  us(^ful  service  she  coul^ 
render  to  the  defenders  of  Ikt  country. 

Another  incident  of  her  fearless  and  undauntecl  braven'  ^^^ 
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illustrate  her  character,  and  especially  the  self-sacrificing  spirit 
by  which  she  was  animated.     Dui*iug  the  summer  of  1863,  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  a  ward  for  cases  of  ervsi]x*lji.s,  a 
disease   generating  an   unhealthy   atmosphere  and   pi*o[xigating 
itself  by  that  means.     The  surgeon  in  charge,  instead  of  assign- 
ing a  female  nurse  of  his  own  selection  to  this  ward,  callinl  for  a 
^foltmieer,  among  the  women  nurses  of  the  haspital.     There  was 
naturally  some  hesitancy  alx)ut  taking  so  trjnng  and  dangt»rous  a 
position,  and,  seeing  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  otliers,  Alitss 
!EUiott   promptly  oifercd   herself  for  the   place.     For  several 
months  she  ix?rformed  her  duti(»  in  the  erysiiK'^las  ward  with  the 
same  constancy  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients  that 
had  characterized  her  in  other  positions.     It  was  here  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  first  became  an^uaintcd  with  her,  and  noticed  the 
cheerful  and  cordial  manner  in  which  she  waitid  u|K)n  tho  suffer- 
ers under  her  care,  going  from  one  to  another  to  i>erform  some 
oftioe  of  kindness,  always   with   words   of  genuine  sympathy, 
pleasantry  and  good  will. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1863,  Miss  Elliott  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and  bectinie  matron  of  the 
Refugee  Home  of  St.  Louis — ^a  charitable  institution  mado  noces- 
8My  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  designed  to  give  shelter  and 
assistance  to  ix)or  families  of  refugees,  mostly  widows  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  constantly  arriving  from  the  exposcjd  and  dcso- 
hted  portions  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  ^lis- 
^issippi  and  Texas,  sent  North  often  by  military  authority  as 
deck  passengers  on  Government  boats  to  get  tlu^m  away  from  the 
Military  posts  in  our  iK)sst»ssion  further  South.     For  one  year 
^liris  Elliott  managed  the  internal  aitairs  of  this  institution  with 
^reat  efficiency  and  g(Mxl  judgment,  under  circunistaneos  that 
"^^vere  very  trying  to  her  patience  and  fortitude.     Many  of  the 
**«fugee8  were  of  the  class  called  "the  ix)or  white  trash"  of  the 
StSouth,  filthy,  raggwl,  j)roud,  indolent,  ill-mannered,  given  to  the 
smoking  and  chewing  of  tobacco,  often  diseased,  inefiieicnt,  and 
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cither  unwilling  or  unable  to  conform  to  the  necessary  regulations 
of  the  Home^  or  to  do  their  own  proper  share  of  the  work  of  the 
household,  and  the  keeping  of  their  apartments  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  and  order. 

It  was  a  great  trial  of  her  Christian  patience  to  see  &milies  <^^ 
children  of  all  ages,  dirty,  ragged,  and  ill-mannered^  lounging    ^ 
the  halls  and  at  the  front  door,  and  their  mothers  doing  lifc^^^ 
lK»tter  themselves,  getting  into  disputes  with  each  otlier,  or  hov^^^^' 
ing  round  a  stove,  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco,  and  leaving  ^:z:^^ 
necessary  work  allotted  to  them  neglected  and  undone.     But  a::::^'^ 
of  this  material  and  this  confusion  Miss  Elliott,  by  her  effiden^^^ 
and  force  of  character,  brought  a  good  degree  of  deanlineas  tc::::^^-^ 
onler.     Among  other   things   she  established   a  school   in  tr"^"^ 
Home,  gathereil  the  children  into  it  in  the  evening,  taught  tht=i-^  ^ 
to  si)ell,  read  and   sing,  and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  9^ 
knowknlge. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  this  kind  of  work  Miss  Elliott 
calleil  to  the  [wsition  of  matron  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Hom^:^^^''^ 
at  Farmington,  Iowa,  which  she  accepted  and  filled  for  severT'^^^^'*^ 
months,  with  her  usual  efficiency  and  success,  when,  after  lonr^*^^^^ 
and  arduous  SiTviix^  for  the  soldiers,  for  the  refugees  and  for  tlri  ^^^^ 
orphans  of  our  country's  defenders,  she  returned  to  the  home  o^^^^^ 
her  family,  and  to  the  scK*iety  and  occupations  for  which  she  wa^-*^^ 
preparing  herself  before  the  war. 
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O  one  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  military  hospitals 
of  St.  Louis,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  the 
meeting  with  Mary  Dwight  Pettes  in  her  ministry'  tu 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  must  always  return  as  a 
pleasant  and  sacred  mernor}-.  And  such  an  one  will  not  fail  to 
recall  how  she  carried  to  the  men  pleasant  reading,  how  she  sat 
by  their  bed-sides  speaking  words  of  cheer  and  sympathy,  and 
anging  songs  of  country,  home,  and  heaven,  with  a  voice  of  an- 
gelic sweetness.  Nor,  how  after  having  by  her  own  exertions 
procured  melodeons  for  the  hospital  chapels,  she  would  play  for 
the  soldiers  in  their  Sabbath  worship,  and  bring  her  friends  to 
iDake  a  choir  to  assist  in  their  rt»ligious  scTvices. 

Slender  in  form,  her  countenance  radiant  with  intelligence,  and 
her  dark  eyes  beaming  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  it  was  indetnl 

*  pleasant  surprise  to  see  one  so  young  and  delicate,  going  al)out 
firom  hos])ital  to  hospital  to  find  op|X)rtunitit^  of  doing  go(Kl  to 
^l^e  wan  and  suffering,  and  crij)pled  heroes,  who  had  Iwen  brouglit 
*»'^ra  hard-fought  battle-fields  to  l)e  cared  for  at  the  North. 

But  no  one  of  the  true  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  gave  tliem.selv(»s 
t:*.:>  this  service  during  the  war,  felt  more  intense  an<l  genuine  sat- 
S^a^fcction  in  her  labors  than  she,  and  not  one  is  more  worthy  of 

*  >mir  gratefiil  remembrance,  now  that  she  has  passed  away  from 
"t  lie  scene  of  her  joys  and  her  labors  fbrc^ver. 

Mar\'  Dwight  Pettes  was  l>orn  in  Ik)ston,  Massachusetts,  in 
^l>e  year  1841,  and  belonged  to  a  ianiily  who  were  eminent  for 
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their  intelligence,  and  reli^iou.s  and  mond  worth.     The  rircuwr^- 
stances  of  her  early  life  and  education  are  unknown  to  the  wriMBei 
of  this  sketeh,  but  must  have  been  such  as  to  develope  that  purl^cty 
of  mind  and  manners,  that  sweetness  and  amiability  of  tern] 
that  ready  sympathy  and  disinterestedness  of  purpose  and 
duct,  which,  together  with  rare  conversational  and  musical  powe 
she  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree. 

Having  an  uncle  and  his  family  resident  in  St.  Louis,  the  fii 
year  of  the  war  found  her  in  that  city,  engaged  in  the  work 
ministering  to  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  with  her  whole  h 
and  soul.     During  the  first  winter  of  the  great  rebellion  (186     -"2) 
St.  Louis  was  fille<l  with  troops,  and  there  were  thirteen  hosirita^^^'^ 
thronged  with  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  early  battle-fiel^^^ 
of  the  war.     On  the  30th  of  January  of  that  year  she  thus  wro  ^^""^ 
to  the  Boston  Transcript y  over  her  own  initials,  some  account  c— -^  ^ 
her  labors  and  obserxations  at  that  time.     Speaking  of  the  hoe^^^-^ 
pitals  she  sjiid,  "  It  is  here  that  the  evils  and  horrors  of  the 
become  ver>'  apjKin'nt.     Here  stout  hearts  are  broken.     You 
great  numbers  of  the  brave  young  men  of  the  Western  State*-^^*^^*^ 
who  have  left  their  homes  to  figlit  for  their  eountr}'.     They  we*:'^^^^ 
willing  to  be  wouikUkI,  sliot,  to  die,  if  netnl  be,  but  after  montlr'I^^ 
of  inaction  they  find  themselves  e()n<juered  by  dysentery  or  fever -^  ^  ^**^' 
Some  fifty  or  sixty  each  week  are  borne  to  their  long  home.  Thi  ^^ 
may  have  been  unavoiilable,  but  it  is  hard  to  bear.     *     *     * 
Last  night  I  returned  home  in  the  evening.     It  was  dark,  rainj^J^^-^*'^^ 
cold  and  muddy.     I  passed  an  ambulance  in  the  street.     The  twp^- 
horses  had  each  a  leader  walking  beside  them,  which  indicate! 
that  a  very  sick  soldier  was  within.     It  was  a  sad  sight;  and  yer 
this  poor  man  could  not  ho  moved,  when  he  arriveil  at  the  h< 
pital-door,  until   his  pajx^i's  were  examined  to  see  if  they  eon 
formed  to  *  Army  Regulations.'     I  protest  against  the  coldness 
with  which  the  Regulations  treat  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.'' 
b  doubt  her  sympathetic  heart  protested  against  all  delay 
ill  seeming  indifi'erence  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  fellows  on—- 
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-whoee  bravery  and  devotion  the  salvation  of  the  countrj  de- 
pended. 

In  her  devotion  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  and 
hear  labors  of  love  among  them,  she  sacrificed  many  of  her  own 
<x>infort8  and  pleasures.  Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  her  own 
liealth  she  wotdd  go  about  among  them  doing  them  good. 

She  took  great  interest  in  seeing  the  soldiers  engaged  in  reli- 
gious worship,  and  in  assisting  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  praise 
mnd  thanksgiving.  When  these  services  were  ended  she  used  to 
g(0  from  ward  to  ward,  and  passing  to  the  bed-side  of  those  who 
were  too  weak  to  join  the  worship  in  the  chapel  would  read  to 
them  the  blessed  words  of  comfort  contained  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
3nd  sing  to  them  the  sweet  hymn,  ''Jesus,  I  love  tliy  charming 
name." 

In  one  of  her  papers  she  has  left  this  record.  "  For  a  year  I 
have  visited  the  hospitals  constantly,  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  I  never 
had  any  idea  what  suffering  was  until  I  had  been  in  the  wards 
after  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  Pea 
Bidge.  The  poor  fellows  are  so  patient  too,  and  so  grateful  for 
any  little  service  or  attention." 

In  another  letter,  speaking  of  the  great  civil  war  in  which  we 
wre  then  engaged,  she  wrote,  "Still  I  have  hope,  trusting  in  the 
justice  of  God.     Being  a  constant  visitor  to  the  hospitals  in  and 
about  this  city,  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  relieving  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as 
&r  as  it  has  been  in  my  power,  proving  to  them  that  they  have 
^yTOpathizing  friends   near  them,  although   their   home-friends 
H^ay  be  &r  away.     I  have  encouraged  them  to  be  cheerful,  and 
t>Qar  their  sufferings  with  heroic  fortitude,  trusting  in  God,  and  a 
-l^^^ppier  and  better  future.     It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  do  them 
^ome  good  when  I  find  them  watching  for  my  coming,  and  that 
^'Very  fiwse  brightens  as  I  enter  the  ward,  while  many  say  to  me, 
*  "VTe  are  always  glad  to  see  you  come.     It  cheers  and  comforts  us 
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mightily  to  have  you  come  so  bright  and  smiling,  asking  us  how 
we  do,  and  saying  always  some  pleasant  word,  and  giving  m 
something  good  to  read.  Then  we  love  to  hear  you  sing  to  us. 
Sometimes  it  makes  the  tears  come  in  our  eyes,  but  it  kind  oolite 
us  up,  and  makes  us  feel  better.  We  sometimes  wonder  toq 
come  here  so  much  among  us  poor  fellows,  but  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  heart  is  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting,  and  that  you  want  to  help  and  cheer  us  so  that  we  may 
get  well  and  go  back  to  our  regiments,  and  finish  up  the  work 
of  putting  down  this  infernal  rebellion.'  " 

"One  day  as  I  lifted  up  the  head  of  a  poor  boy,  who  wasta^* 
guidly  drooping,  and  smoothed  and  fixed  his  pillow,  he  sai^ 
^ Thank  you;  that's  nice.     You  are  so  gentle  and  good  to  ^ 
that  I  almost  fancy  I  am  at  home,  and  that  sister  Mary  is  W^ 
ing  upon  me.' " 

^'  Such  expressions  of  their  interest  and  gratitude,"  she  a^^ 
"encourage  me  in  this  work,  and  I  keep  on,  though  often        ^• 
strength  almost  fails  me,  and  my  heart  is  filled  with  sadness, 
see  one  after  another  of  the  poor  fellows*  wasting  away,  and  ^ 

few  days  their  cots  are  empty  and  they  sleep  the  sleep  that  kn^^^ 
no  waking  this  side  of  the  grave." 

Thus  she  labored  on  in  her  work  of  self-sacrificing  love  5- 
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devotion,  with  no  compensation  but  the  satisfaction  that  she  ^^ 
doing  good,  until  late  in  the  month  of  Deceml)er,  1862,  she  ^^ 
attacked  with  the  typhoid  fever,  which  she,  no  doubt,  had  cc^ 
tracted  in  the  infected  air  of  the  hospitals,  and  died  on  the  1^5=?"^ 
of  January,  1863.     During  her  five  weeks  of  illness  her  thoug^^      - 
wore  constantly  with  the  soldiers,  and  in  her  delirium  she  wou^^-"^ 
imagine  she  was  among  them  in  their  sick  wards,  and  would  oft*-"-^^ 
speak  to  them  words  of  consolation  and  sympathy. 

In  a  letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot*  the  Unitarian  Pastor,  of 
Louis,  published  in  the  Christian  Register  on  the  following  Ma 
he  gives  the  impression  she  had  left  upon  those  with  whom  si 
had  been  sometimes  associated  in  her  labors.     Miss  Pettes  >\'as 
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Unitarian  in  her  religious  faith,  and  this  fact  was  known  to  one 
of  the  excellent  Chaplains  who  regularly  officiated  in  the  hospitals 
at  St.  Louis,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  had,  however,  been  very  glad  of  her  co-operation 
and  assistance  in  his  work,  and  in  conducting  religious  worship 
in  the  hospitals,  and  thus  spoke  of  her  to  Dr.  Eliot,  some  months 
after  her  death.  "Chaplain  P.  said  to  rac  to-day,  'Can  you  not 
send  me  some  one  to  take  the  place  of  Mary  Pettes,  who  died 
literally  a  martyr  to  the  cause  six  months  ago?'  'I  don't  think,' 
aid  he,  Hhat  you  can  find  another  as  good  as  she,  for  her  whole 
heart  was  in  it,  and  she  was  like  sunshine  to  the  hospital.  But,' 
he  added,  'all  your  people  [the  Unitarians]  work  as  if  they 
really  cared  for  the  soldiers  and  loved  the  cause,  and  I  want  more 
of  them."' 

Such  was  the  impression  of  her  goodness  and  worth,  and  moral 
beauty  left  by  this  New  England  girl  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  her  going  about  in  the  hospitals  of  St.  Louis,  during  the 
first  year  and  a-half  of  the  war,  trying  to  do  her  part  in  the  great 
work  given  us  to  do  as  a  nation,  and  falling  a  martyr,  quite  as 
much  as  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  cause  of  her 
eountry  and  liberty : — such  the  brief  rec^ord  of  a  true  and  spotless 
life  given,  in  its  virgin  purity  and  loveliness,  as  a  sacrifice  well 
pleasing  to  God. 


flURING  the  winter  of  1863,  while  stationed  at  Udm, 
ArknnsaSj  the  writer  wais  greatly  impressed  with  tit 
heroic  devotion  to  the  weltare  of  the  sick  soldier^  of  a 
lady  whom  he  often  met  in   the  hospitahgj  where 


was  constantly  engaged  in  servicses  of  kindness  to  the  euflc 
inmates,  attending  to  their  waiit«,  and  aUeviating  their  distrefr 
He  soon  learned  that  her  name  was  Louisa  Maertz^  of  Quinc^i 
Illinois,  who  had  come  irora  her  liome  alJ  the  way  to  Helenn— a* 
a  time  when  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  rendered  dani^^rays 
by  the  firing  of  guerrillas  from   the  shore   upon   the  ^am^ 
steamers— that  she  might  devote  herself  to  the  work  of  a  hosp!&l 
nurse.     At  a  later  jjcriod,  when  he  learned  that  she  had  M* 
pleasant  home  for  this  arduous  service,  and  saw  how  bravely  abfl 
endured  the  discomforts  of  hospital  life  in  Helena,  where  there 
was  not  a  single  well -oniered  and  well-provided  hospital;  hof 
ghe  went  from  one  building  to  another  through  the  filthy  aoJ 
muddy  town,  to  carry  the  delicacies  she  had  obtained  from  tbe 
Sanitary  Commissiou,  and  dispense  them  to  the  sick,  with  her 
own  handy,  he  waij  still  more  inipreiwed  with  the-se  evidences  of  her 
'*good,  heroic  womanliood,"  and  her  disinterested  benevotencp. 
Recently  he  has  procured  a  iew  particulars  of  her  history,  which 
Will  serve  for  a  brief  sketch. 

Miss  Maertz  w^as  born   in   Quincy,  Illinois,  in   1S3S.    ^*^ 
parents  were  of  German  birth,  and  among  the  early  settl^rB  of 
place.     From  infancy  she  was  of  a  delicate  oonstitutioii| 
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sufiered  much  firom  ill  health ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 

^he  was  sent  to  Europe  in  the  hope  that  she  might  derive  benefit 

fit>m  the  mineral  springs  of  Germany  and  from  travel  and  change 

of  dimate.     Two  years  in  Grermany,  Switzerland  and  Italy  were 

spent  in  traveling  and  in  the  society  of  her  relatives,  some  of 

^whom  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  Monods  of  Paris,  Guizot, 

the  Gumeys  of  England,  Merle   D'Aubigne,  of  Geneva,  and 

other  literary  people  of  Europe,  with  several  of  whom  she  became 

acquainted.     From  this  visit  abroad  she  received  much  benefit, 

and  her  general  health  was  greatly  improved. 

From  an  early  period  she  had  cherished  two  strong  aspirations, 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  wish  to  devote  herself  to  works 
-  of  charity.  Her  heart  was  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  the 
suffisrings  and  sorrows  of  humanity ;  and  the  cause  of  the  orphan, 
the  slave,  the  poor  and  the  helpless  excited  a  deep  interest  in  her 
mind,  and  a  desire  to  devote  herself  in  some  way  to  their  relief. 
After  her  return  from  Europe  it  became  an  absorbing  aspiration 
aad  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  show  her  some 
Way  in  which  she  could  be  useful  to  humanity. 

Ab  she  was  thus  becoming  prepared  for  the  work  upon  which 
ahe   afterwards  entered,  the  great  rebellion,  which  involved  the 
Oountry  in  the  late  civil  war,  broke  forth;  the  early  battles  in 
Aliseouri,  and  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Belmont  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals  in  St.  Louis,  at  Mound  City,  and  at  Quincy, 
Xllinois;  and  the  opportunity  came  to  Miss  Maertz,  which  she 
liad  so  long  desired,  to  undertake  some  work  of  charity  and 
lieiievolenoc.     During  the  months  of  October   and   Noveml)er, 
1801,  she  commenced  the  daily  visitation  of  the  hospitals  in 
^uinc^,  carried  with  her  delicacies  for  the  sick  and  distributed 
'them,  procured  the  redress  of  any  grievances  they  suffered,  read 
the  Scriptures  and  conversed  with  them,  wrote  letters  for  them  to 
their  friends,  dressed  their  wounds,  and  furnished  them  books, 
papers,   and   sources  of   amusement.      Although   her   physical 
strength  at  this  period  was  very  moderate,  she  seemed,  on  enter- 
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ing  the  hospital,  and  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  brave  men,  who 
had  dared  everything  for  their  country,  to  be  infiised  with  a  new 
and  strange  vigor  that  sustained  her  through  every  exertion. 

In  particular  cases  of  tedious  convalescence,  retarded  by  infe- 
rior hospital  accommodations,  she — ^with  her  parents'  consent- 
obtained  permission  to  take  them  home,  and  nurse  them  till  they 
were  restored  to  health.     Thus  she  labored  on  through  the  fell 
and  winter  of  1861-2  till  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Pea  Ru^^ 
filled  the  hospitals  with  wounded  men,  at  St.  Louis  and  Mouml 
City,  and  at  Louisville  and  Evansville  and  Paducah,  and  ^^ 
began  to  feel  that  she  must  go  where  her  services  were  ID*^^ 
needed,  and  give  herself  wholly  to  this  work  of  caring  for  i*^^ 
nursing  the  wounded  patriots  of  the  war. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  an  opportunity  to  go  she  wrot^ 
Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman,  at  St.  Louis,  the  agent  of  Miss  Dorot^*^ 
L.  Dix  for  the  Jippointment  of  women  nurses  in  the  hospitals*     ^ 
the  Western  Department,  and  was  accepted.     On  reporting  Yf^ 
self  at  St.  Louis  she  was  commissioned  as  a  nurse,  and  in  the  f^^  ^ 
of  1862  prociH}ded  to  Helena,  where  the  army  of  tlie  Southw€ 
had  encamped  the  previous  July,  under  Major-General  Curt 
and  where  evor^-  church  and  several  i)rivatc  buildings  had  to  I 
converted  into  hospitals  to  accommodate  the  sick  of  his  army. 

It  was  here,  during  the  winter  of  1863,  that  the  writer  of  thS 
sketch  first  met  with  Miss  Maertz,  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  lios 
pital  nurse,  enduring  with  rare  heroism  sacrifices  and  dist^omforts^ 
labors  and  watchings  in  the  service  of  the  sick  soldiers  that  won 
the  reverence  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  this  gentle  woman : 
thus  nobly  employed.     It  was  of  her  the  following  paragrai)h 
was  written   in  the  History  of  the  Western  Sanitar}'  Cbmmis- 
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"  Another  one  we  also  know  whose  name  is  likewise  in  this 
simple  record,  who,  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1862-3,  was  almost  the  only  female  nurse  in  the  hospitals  there, 
going  iTrom  one  building  to  another,  in  which  the  sick  were  quar- 
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teredy  when  the  streets  were  almost  impassable  with  mud,  admin- 
istering sanitary  stores  and  making  delicate  preparations  of  food, 
spending  her  own  money  in  procuring  milk  and  other  articles 
that  were  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and  doing  an  amount  of 
work  which  few  persons  could  sustain,  living  without  the  plea- 
sant society  to  which  she  hod  been  accustomed  at  home,  never 
murmuring,  always  cheerful  and  kind,  preserving  in  the  midst  of 
a  military  camp  such  gentleness,  strength  and  purity  of  charac^r 
that  all  rudeness  of  si)eech  ceased  in  her  presence,  and  as  she 
went  from  room  to  room  she  was  received  with  silent  benedic- 
tions, or  on  audible  *God  bless  you,  dear  lady,'  from  some  poor 
Buflerer's  heart" 

The  last  time  I  saw  Miss  Maertz,  while  engaged  in  her  hos- 
pital work,  was  at  the  grave  of  a  soldier,  who  was  buried  at 
Helena  in  the  spring  of  1863.     He  was  one  of  the  pcrscc^uted 
tJnion  men  of  Arkansas,  who  hod  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  on 
the  march  of  General  Curtis  through  Arkansas,  and  had  fallen 
sick  at  Helena.     For  several  weeks  Miss  Maertz  had  nursed  and 
Oared  for  him  with  all  a  woman's  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and 
j>eroeiving  that  he  must  die  had  succeeded  in  sending  a  message  to 
liis  wife,  who  lived  sixty  miles  in  the  interior  of  Arkansas,  within 
^he  enemy's  lines.     On  the  afternoon  of  his  death  and  but  a  few 
lioiirs  before  it  she  arrived,  having  walked   the  whole  distance 
on  foot  with  great  difficulty,  l)ecausc  she  was  partially  blind;  but 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  parting  words  of  her  hus- 
band and  attending  his  burial.     Miss  Maertz  sent  word  to  me, 
asking  me  to  i)erform  the  burial  service,  and  the  next  day  I  met 
her  leading  the  half-blind  widow,  in  her  poverty  and  sorrow,  to 
the  grave.     Some  months  later  this  poor  soldier's  widow  came  to 
the  Refugee  Home,  at  St.  I^uis,  and  was  cared  for,  and  being 
recognized  and  the  scene  of  the  lonely  burial    referred  to,  she 
related  with  tears  of  gratitude  the  kindness  she  received  from  the 
good  lady,  who  nursed  her  husband  in  his  last  illness  at  Helena. 
At  a  later  pericKl  in  the  servia*.  Miss  Maertz  was  transferred 
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^  lids  at  Vicksburg,  whG3«  she  continU4?fl  her  work  of 

Iiepevaienoe  till  sbe  was  obligt^l  to  reUirn  home  to  f^ton  btf, 
ovv^  exhausted  energies.  At  this  time  her  [^Kin^nts  urgp<l  Ht^rtH] 
go  with  them  to  Eurojie,  wt^hin^  to  take  her  away  fromsoisDeft 
of  suffering,  aud  prot^trnting  dk^e^^^  but  she  divined  togO^^^ 
on  fegaiuLDg  a  measure  of  hc-iilth,  entered  tlie  aervice  B^^  ul 
continued  m  it  at  New  Orleane  Uy  the  end  of  the  ^^. 

In  real  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Uitifflij 
in  high  religious  and  patriotic  uiotivee;  in  the  self-saeriHcilj 
Bpirit  with  which  she  peribnuod  her  labot^;  in  tlie  h€n>imii  wU 
whioh  she  emiured  hardship  for  the  jsake  of  doing  gooiij  ind 
readitiei!f^  with  whieh  she  gave  up  her  own  iuterent^  aud  this  0A 
of  pereonal  advaotages  aud  pleasure  to  serve  the  cause  d  ^ 
riotLsm  and  human  it^^^  she  bad  few  equals* 


MRS.   HARRIET    R.   COLFAX. 


HIS  lady  whose  services  merit  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  thcm^  is  a  resident  of  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  the  still  youtliful  widow  of  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  the  present 
l^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Her  &ther,  during  her  youth,  was  long  an  invalid,  and  hia 
enibrced  seclusion  from  all  business  ])ursuits  was  spciit  in  bestow- 
ing, instruction  upon  his  children.     His  conversations  with  his 
children,  and  the  lessons  in  histor}*^  which  he  gave  them  were 
ilmde  the  means  of  instilling  great  moral  ideas,  and  amidst  all 
others  an  ardent  love  of  their  native  country  and  its  institutions. 
-^t  the  same  period  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Colfax,  she  was  blest  with 
^    mother  whose  large  and  active  benevolence  led  her  to  spend 
Ociuch  time  in  visiting  and  ministering  to  the  sick.     Her  daughter 
Often  accompanied  her,  and  as  often  was  sent  alone  upon  like 
^xrands.     Thus  she  learned  the  practice  of  the  sentiments  which 
csqiused  her,  in  the  hour  of  her  country's  trial,  to  lend  such  ener- 
^getic  and  cheerful  aid  to  its  wounded  defenders. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  Mrs.  Colfax  had  lost 

liter  husband  and  her  father.     Her  mother  remained  to  advise 

w^xkA  guide  the  young  widow  and  her  fatherless  children,  and  it 

"^¥88  to  her  that  she  turned  for  counsel,  when,  on  the  announce- 

Ynnent  of  the  need  of  female  nurses  in  the  hospitals  that  were  so 

soon  filled  with  sick  and  wounded,  Mrs.  Colfax  felt  herself  im- 

"pellwl  to  devote  herself  to  this  service  and  ministry. 

Her  mother  and  other  friends  disapproved  of  her  going,  and 
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said  all  they  could  in  opposition.     She  listened^  and  delayed,  but       f  ^  fioor 
finally  felt  that  she  must  yield  to  the  impulse.     The  opposition 
was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  last  of  October,  1861,  she  started  for       I     T*-r  ^* 
St.  Louis  to  enter  the  hospitals  there.  I  >-r*^ 

Her  heart  was  very  desolate  as  she  entered  this  strange  dty 
alone,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.     Mr.  Yeatman,  with  whom  com- 
munication had  been  opened  relative  to  her  coming,  had  n^lected 
to  give  her  definite  directions  how  to  proceed.     But  she  heard 
some  surgeons  talking  of  the  hospitals,  and  learned  that  dwy 
belonged  to  them.     From  them  she  obtained  the  address  of  Mi- 
Yeatman.     A  gentleman,  as  she  left  the  cars,  stepped  forw*^ 
and  kindly  and  respectfully  placed  her  in  the  omnibus  which  '^^ 
to  take  her  across  the  river.     She  turned  to  thank  him,  bui^  ^ 
was  gone.     Yet  these  occurrences,  small  as  they  were,  had  gi-^^ 
her  renewed  courage — she  no  longer  felt  quite  friendless,  but  v^' 
cheerfully  upon  her  way. 

She  proceeded  to  the  Fifth  Street  Hospital,  where  Mr.  Y^^^' 
man  had  his  quarters,  and  was  admitted  by  the  use  of  his  na^- — 
The  night  nurse,  Mrs.  Gibson,  took  kind  charge  of  her  for  tz:^^ 
night,  and  in  the  morninjr  she  was  introduced  to  the  matr*'****^  ' 
Mi*s.  Plummer,  and  to  Mr.  Yeiitman.     She  had  her  first  si^^^    ^ 
of  wounded  men  on  the  night  of  her  arrival,  and  the  thought 
their  sufferings,  and  of  how  much  could  be  done  to  allevic 
tJiem,  made  lier  forget  herst^lf,  an  obliviousness  from  which  s^^ 
did  not  for  weeks  recover.  ^^ 

She  was  assigned  to  the  first  ward  in  which  there  had  been  tL  ^  ' 
then  no  female  nurse,  and  soon  found  full  employment  for  handg^    ^ 
mind  and  heart.     The  reception  room  for  patients  was  on  tlir  ^ 
same  floor  with  her  ward,  and  the  sufferers  had  to  be  taket:^' 
through  it  to  reach  the  others,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  witnes 
every  imaginable  phase  of  suffering  and  misery,  and  her  symjwi- 
thies  never  beaime  blunted.     Many  of  these  men  lived  but  a-^-^^    ^< 
short  time  after  being  brought  in,  and  one  man  standing  with  hisi*^^ 
knapsack  on  to  have  his  name  and  regiment  noted  down,  fell  to  * 
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the  floor  as  it  was  supposed  in  a  swoon^  but  was  found  to  be 
dead. 

For  some  time  when  men  were  dying  all  around  with  typhus 
fever  and  wounds^  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination  visited 
them.  Mrs.  Colfiix  and  other  ladies  would  often  at  their  request 
offer  up  prayers^  but  they  felt  that  regular  religious  ministrations 
were  needed.  After  a  time  through  the  intercession  of  a  lady,  a 
zmdent  of  St  Louis,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schuyler  came  often  to  supply 
this  want, giving  great  comfort  to  the  sufferers. 

About  this  time,  the  ward  surgeon  was  removed,  and  another 
aabstituted  in  his  place.  Dr.  Paddock.  This  gentleman  thus 
of  the  services  and  character  of  Mrs.  Colfax: 


St.  Loins,  March  2d,  18«6. 
"Among  the  many  patriotic  and  benevolent  Christian  ladies  who  volunteered 
Ikeir  services  to  aid,  comfort,  and  alleviate  the  suflering  of  the  sick  and 
woonded  soldiers  of  the  Union  Armj*  in  the  late  wicked  and  wofiil  Rebellion, 
I  know  of  none  more  deserving  of  honorable  mention  and  memory,  than  Mrs. 
Hirriet  B.  Colfax.  I  first  met  her  in  the  Fifth  Street  General  Hospital  of  this 
citj,  where  I  was  employed  in  the  spring  of  18G2 ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Genenl  Hospital,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in  1863.  In  botli  these  hospitals  she 
VM employed  in  the  wards  under  my  care,  and  subject  to  my  immediate  orders  and 
•hNi  lation  In  both,  she  was  uniformly  the  same  induntrious,  indefatigable, 
(Ueotive,  kind,  and  sympathizing  nurse  and  friend  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
■oldier.  She  prepared  delicacies  and  cordials,  and  often  obtained  them  to  pre- 
pare from  her  friends  abroad,  in  addition  to  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  Suni- 
t»iy  Oommission.  She  administered  them  with  her  own  hands  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  only  a  sympathizing  and  loving  woman  can  ;  and  tlius  won  the  heartfelt 
9ttUade  and  affection  of  every  soldier  to  whom  it  was  her  duty  and  her  de- 
light to  administer.  No  female  nurse  in  either  of  the  haspitals  above  named, 
■nd  there  was  a  large  number  in  each  of  them,  was  more  universally  l)eloved  and 
''B^Mcted,  than  was  Mrs.  Colfax.  I  had  not  the  o])portunity  to  witness  lier  ser- 
V'ttB  and  privations,  and  vexations  on  hospitil  steamers,  or  elsewliere  than  in 
^two  places  named  above;  but  I  know  that  they  were  considerable;  and  that 
^Hiywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  she  was  alike  active  and  honored." 

In  Dr.  Paddock,  Mrs.  Colfax  truly  found  a  friend,  and  she  was 
ible  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  good  under  his  kind  di- 
J^ons.     The  AVard  was  crowded.     The  wounded  arrived  from 
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Fort  Donelflon  in  a  misnable  oonditkni.  Froni 
were  dangerously  ill  with  pn^unonia,  and  died  rery  Ma\fiff 
recovered,  but  the  woonded  did  mnoh  better  than  the  bU|^ 
were  eo  patient  and  cheerful,  that  even  those  soffisriiq;  ftof  ,i^ 
worst  wounds,  or  ampatations,  would  hardly  have  been  ktof^ 
not  to  be  well,  save  by  their  pale  fiuns  and  weak  voioeL  ,^^||| 
would  not  give  way  till  the  last  moment,  but  with  strong  Q^l- 
age,  and  brave  cheerfulness,  would  dose  their  ^es  on  thuipf  ft 
earth,  and  pass  silently  into  the  unseen  worjd.  -j^ 

In  the  spring,  Mrs.  Colfiuc,  finding  heraelf  mndbi  worn  ^^ 
vere  work  and  frequent  colds,  gladly  availed  heroelf  f£,jjjf  ' 
change  oflered  by  a  trip  on  the  Hospital-boat^  Tionislanai  ^ 
just  fitted  *up  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

At  Cairo,  they  received  orders  .to  proceed  to  Istand  Now^ 
an4  there  unexpectedly  found  themselves  in  the  well-known  |)[||: 
tie  which  took  place  at  that  point  on  the  16th,  ITth^  and,19jt||f 
March,  1862.  ,]] 

The  Batteries  of  the  enemy,  on  the  banks  and  Island,  wemfir 
gaged  with  the  Union  gunboats.  The  firing  was  inoesBant  afii 
protracted,  but  not  very  disastrous.  At  last  the  firing  finom  M 
of  the  gunboats  resulted  in  the  killing  and  wounding  of  a  nott- 
ber  of  the  enemy,  which  last  were  brought  on  board  the  Loui- 
siana for  care.  After  remaining  there  ten  days,  the  LodfflU* 
returned  to  Cairo,  and  receiving  on  board  the  wounded  fio* 
Mound  City  Hospital,  carried  thpm  to  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Ooibx 
and  her  friends  were  very  busy  in  the  care  of  t^ese  poor  men,  mtff 
of  them  very  low,  giving  unceasing  attentions  to  them,  and  e^ 
then  feeling  that  they  had  not  done  half  enough. 

Immediately  after  their  return  to  Cairo,  they  left  for  Savanni^ 
and  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  They  wi^ 
from  the  latter  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  leaving  agai^ 
Ixifore  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  This  took  place  immediately  aft^ 
they  left,  and  they  ran  up  to  St.  Louis,  landed  their  fireight  C* 
wounded,  and  returned  immediately  for  another  load. 
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Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  desperately  woundi^il  men  fix)m 
the  battle  of  Shiloh^  formed  this  load.  They  quickly  made  their  way 
N^orthward  with  their  freight  of  misery  and  suifering.  This  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive,  and  the  nurses  were 
too  busy  in  their  cares  to  sleep  or  eat.  The  sorrowful  labor  was 
at>  last  performed,  the  wounded  were  transferred  to  the  hospitals 
at    St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Colfax  returned  to  her  duties  there. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  the  Fifth  Street  Hospital,  and 
iti^mking  occasional  trips  on  the  Hospital-boats,  Mrs.  Colfax  was 
s^nt  to  the  Hospital  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  she  remained  a 
long  time,  and  where  her  services,  so  eminently  kind,  efficient 
and  womanly,  met  the  success  they  so  much  deserved. 

*  She  remained  in  the  service  as  a  hospital  nurse  two  years  and 
a  half.  Except  while  on  the  hospital  boats,  and  during  brief 
stnys  at  the  various  hospitals  of  the  South-west,  while  attached 
to  the  Transport  Service,  she  spent  the  entire  time  at  Fifth  Street 
Hospital,  St.  Ix>uis,  and  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  In  each  and 
every  place  her  services  were  alike  meritorious,  and  though  she 
encountered  many  annoyana^s,  and  unpleasant  incidents,  she  does 
'^ot  now  regret  the  time  and  labor  she  bestowed  in  doing  her  share 
^^  the  woman's  work  of  the  war. 

i«ike  all  earnest,  unselfish  workers,  in  this  eminently  unselfish 
^'^'^ice,  Mrs.  Colfax  delights  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient 
'^*>Or8  of  others. 

-<\.ll  who  worked  with  her  were  her  friends,  and  she  has  the 
^^*^l^}8t  appreciation  of  their  best  qualities,  and  their  earnt»st 
^^^^Xts.  Among  those  she  names  thus  feelingly,  are  Mrs.  Plum- 
**^^:r-,  the  matron  of  the  Fifth  StnK?t  Hosj)ital,  St.  Ixniis,  Miss 
^^^crlie  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  others,  her  fellow-workers 

^^iirly  in  1864,  quite  worn  out  with  her  protracted  labors,  Mrs. 
^^^^1  &x  returned  to  her  home  in  Michigan  City,  where  she  still 
'c^i^les,  honored,  beloved  and  respected,  as  her  character  and  ser- 
vi<5e8  demand. 
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HIS  lady,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Al>^^ 
of  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  was  one  of  th^  ^^ 
liest,  most  indefatigable  and  useful  of  the  laborer*^ 
Union   soldiers   during  the  war.      Her   labors  C^^' 
menced  early  in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  in  the  hospitals  of  PlJ^' 
delphia,  in  which  city  she  was  then  residing. 

Her  visits  were  at  first  confined  to  the  Broad  and  Cherry  Stf^ 
Hospital,  and  her  purpose  at  first  Avas  to  minister  entirely  to  tb ^^ 
religious  wants  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  dying  soldiers.     He^^ 
interest  in  the  inmates  of  that  institution  was  never  permitted  to 
die  out. 

It  was  not  patriotism, — for  Miss  Davis  was  not  a  native  of 
this  country — but  rather  a  profound  sympatliy  with  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged  which  led  her,  in  company  with  the 
late  liev.  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Philadelphia  (of  whose  family  she  was 
an  inmatiO  to  visit  this  place  and  aid  him  in  his  philanthropic 
and  official  duties.  The  necessity  of  the  case  led  her  to  labor 
regularly  and  assiduously  to  supply  the  lack  of  many  comforts 
which  was  felt  here,  and  the  need  of  Avoman's  nursing  and  com- 
forting ways.  By  the  month  of  May,  ensuing,  she  was  giving 
up  her  whole  time  to  these  ministrations,  and  this  at  a  consider- 
able sacrifice,  and  extending  her  efforts  so  as  to  alleviate  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  sufierers,  as  well  as  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  ones. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  summer,  memorable  as  the  season  of 
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-the  Peninsula  Campoi^^  she^  in  company  with  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hug- 
Ixuid,  of  Philadelphia^  entered  upon  the  transport  service  on  the 
James  and  Potomac  Rivers^  principally  on  board  the  steamer 
^' John  Brooks^' — ^passing  to  and  fro  with  the  sick  and  wounded 
between  Harrison's  Landing,  Fortress  Monroe  and  Philadelphia. 
This  joint  campaign  ended  with  a  sojourn  of  two  months  at  Mile 
Creek  Hospital,  Fortress  Monroe. 

Her  friend,  Mrs.  H.  thus  speaks  of  her.     "A  more  lovely 

Cliristian   character,  a  more   unselfishly   devoted  person,  than 

Ifiss   Davis,  I   have  never   known.     Her  happy  manner   of 

approaching  the  soldiers,  especially  upon  religious  subjects,  was 

unequalled ;  the  greatest  scoffer  would  listen  to  her  with  respect 

and  attention,  while  the  majority  followed  her  with  a  glance  of 

veneration  as  if  she  were  a  being  of  a  superior  order.     I  heard 

one  say,  'there  must  be  wings  hidden  beneath  her  cloak.'" 

After  leaving  Fortress  Monroe,  Miss  Davis  returned  to  Phila- 

(lelpliia,  and  recruited  her  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

She  was  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the  field  hospitals, 

but  owing  to  unusual  strictness  of  regulation  at  that  time,  she 

vv^iMS  not  permitted  to  do  so.     Later  in  the  season  she  accompanied 

J^cTj^.  Husband  to  Frederick  City,  Harj)er's  Ferry  and  Antietam, 

**^  which  latter  place,  by  the  invitation  of  Surgeon  Vanderkieft, 

***<i  Miss  Hall,  she  remained  several  weeks  doing  very  acceptable 

*^*^ice. 

Inuring  the  winter  of  1863  she  reucAved  her  efforts  to  gain  per- 

'^^ifision  to  serve  in  the  field  hospitals  of  tlic  army,  then  in  winter 

^^to.irters  between  Falmouth  and  Acqiiia  Creek,  but  was  again 

^^piilsed.     In  the  spring  she  once  more  renewed  her  efforts,  but 

"^itliout  success.     Again  visiting  Washington,  she  was  requested 

^  l>ccome  the  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  at  Camp  Paix)le, 

Annapolis,  Marj'land. 

Sle  commenced  her  laborious  duties  at  Camp  Parole  about  the 
Ist  of  May,  1863.  She  made  numerous  friends  here,  anioug  all 
Classes  with  whom  she  came  in  eontiict,  and  did  a  most  admirable 
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work  among  the  returned  prisoners.  She  remained  here  the 
whole  summer,  never  allowing  herself  one  day's  abseno^  mitil 
October.  She  suffered  from  ague,  and  her  labors  wete  fiur  too 
great  for  her  strength.  Camp,  or  typhoid  fever,  seized  her,  and 
after  long  striving  against  weakness  and  pain,  she  was  obliged  to 
return  to  her  home  to  recruit.  She  made  great  efforts  to  agaio 
take  up  her  work  where  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it,  but  W 
strength  would  not  admit. 

She  did  not  recover  from  this  illness  until  the  following  Feb-       |    In  i 
ruary,  nor  even  then  could  she  be  said  to  have  fiilly  reoovered. 
As  soon  as  the  state  of  her  health  permitted,  indeed  befi:»ehff        |^  's 
physician  gave  his  consent,  she  resumed  her  labors  at  Caiap 
Parole,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  fever  set  in  again,  and  furth* 
service  was  rendered  impossible.     Thus  closed  the  ministratioi^ 
in  field  and  hospital,  of  one,  of  whom  a  friend  who  knew  t^ 
well,  and  appreciated  her  ftiUy,  simply  says,  "Her  deeds  W^ 
beyond  praise.'' 

Her  health  was  so  undermined  by  her  labors,  that  it  has  ne?^ 
been  fully  recovered,  and  she  still  suffers,  as  she  perhaps  will 
the  end  of  her  life,  from  the  weakness  and  diseases  induced, 
her  unwonted  exertions,  and  the  fevers  which  so  greatly  pr^^^^^ 
trated  her.  ^^^ 

Nearly  two  years,  as  we  have  seen,  she  gave  to  her  labors  ^^  -.^ 
camp  and  hospital,  labors  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  princ^^  ^ 
pally  directed  to  the  relief  of  physical  sufferings,  though  sl^ 
never  forgot  to  mingle  with  them  the  spiritual  ministratioiB^ 
which  were  the  peculiar  feature  of  her  usefulness. 

The  interest  of  Miss  Davis  was  not  limited  to  soldiers  in  hos^ 
pitals,  any  more  than  were  her  labors  confined  to  efforts  for  thei^ 
relief.  From  her  numerous  friends,  and  from  societies,  she  wa^ 
in  constant  receipt  of  money,  delicacies,  reading  matter,  and  many" 
other  things,  both  valuable  and  useful  to  the  soldiers,  and  not 
embraced  in  the  government  supplies,  nor  sold  by  sutlers.  These 
she  distributed  among  both  sick  and  well,  as  their  needs  required^ 
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^She  corresponded  largely  with  the  friends  of  sick  soldiers; 
lb  rqiresented  their  needs  to  those  who  had  the  means  to  relieve 
them;  she  used  her  influence  in  obtaining  furlooglis  for  the  con- 
HiksoentSy  and  discharges  for  the  incurables;  she  importuned 
tipl^bonnd  officials  for  passes,  that  the  remains  of  the  poor  unpaid 
nidier  might  be  buried  beside  his  parents;  she  erected  head- 
bonds  at  every  soldier's  grave  at  that  time  in  the  cemetery  at 
West  Philadelphia,  as  a  temporary  memorial  and  record." 

In  die  heat  of  Virginian  summers,  and  the  inclement  winters, 
i  vas  with  her  the  same  steady  unchanged  work,  till  sickness 
fit  an  end  to  her  labors.  Till  the  last  her  intercourse  with  the 
apUiers  was  always  both  pleasant,  and  in  the  highest  sense  profit- 
dih. 
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F  all  the  band  of  noble  women  who  during  the  war 
gave  their  time  and  best  labors  with  devotedness  and 
singleness  of  purpose  to  the  care  of  the  suffering  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  few,  perhaps,  have  been  afi     ] 
efficient  and  useful  in  their  chosen  sphere  as  Mrs.  Spencer. 

That  she  left  a  home  of  quiet  ease  and  comfort,  and  gave  ha- 
self,  with  her  whole  soul,  to  the  cause  she  loved,  is  not  more  than 
very  many  others  have  done,  but  she  incited  her  husband  to 
offer  himself  to  his  country,  and  gladly  accompanied  him,  sharing 
all  his  i^rivations,  and  creating  for  him,  amid  the  rudest  sur- 
roundings, home  with  all  its  comforts  and  enjoytfients. 

At  the  commenwment  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Spencer  was  living  ^^ 
Oswego,  New  York,  which  had  been  her  residence  for  m^*^^ 
years.  Her  husband.  Captain  R.  H.  Spencer,  had  been  formt?*^^ 
commander  of  several  of  the  finest  vessels  which  sail  from  tl^* 
port  in  the  trade  upon  the  upper  lakes.  But  for  some  year^  ' 
had  remained  on  shore,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  occupation- 
teaching,  in  which  he  had  a  very  fine  reputation.  Mrs.  S}>ei^  ^ 
was  also  a  teacher,  and  both  were  connected  with  the  pulu^ 
schools  for  which  that  city  is  celebrated. 

Mr.  Spencer  Avas  a  member  of  that  wing  of  the  Democrar^ 
party  which  opposed  the  war,  and  his  age  already  exempted  h  ■■--' 
from  military  dut}\ 

When,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  ^^ 
announced  to  Mrs.  Spencer  that  he  had  resolved  to  enlist  in  t^ 
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^fegiment  then  lapidly  forming  in  that  oily,  she  knew  well,  as 
did  all  who  knew  him,  that  only  an  imperative  sense  of  personal 
duty  had  led  to  the  decision.  ^ 

Oswego  had  to  mourn  the  most  irreparable  losses  in  that  battle. 
The  flower  of  her  young  men  had  been  cut  down,  and  many 
homes  made  desolate.  Mr.  Spencer,  like  many  others,  felt  im- 
pelled to  add  himself  to  the  patriot  ranks,  and  help  to  fill  the 
gaps  left  by  the  fidlen. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  whose  name  and  person  had  long  been  familiar 
to  the  sick  and  suffering  at  home,  had  often  longed  for  the  power 
of  ministering  to  those  who  had  taken  their  lives  ixK  their  hands, 
and  gone  forth  in  the  service  of  their  country.  And  she  now  not 
only  gave  her  husband  to  the  work,  but  resolved  to  aid  him  in 
it  She  might  not  stand  by  his  side,  in  the  armed  ranks,  but 
lliere  was,  for  her,  service  as  arduous  and  important,  for  which  she 
iras  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by  the  extreme  kindness  and 
benevolence  of  her  nature,  but  by  experience  in  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

When  her  husband  had  enlisted  and  was  sworn  into  the  ser- 
vice, she,  too,  took  the  oath  to  faithfully  serve  her  country,  and 
her  place  by  his  side. 

The  raiment  (one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  New  York)  left 
Osw^o  the  27th  of  September,  1862,  and  arrived  in  Washington 
the  1st  of  October.  Mrs.  Spencer,  fatigued  and  ill,  overcome 
with  the  excitement  of  preparation,  perhaps,  and  the  grief  of 
parting  with  her  fnends,  found  herself  thus  in  a  strange  city  and 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  strange  new  life.  She  obtained  a  little 
sleep  upon  a  bench  outside  the  Soldiers'  Rest,  and  though  scarcely 
refreshed  commenced  her  duties  early  on  the  following  morning 
hy  feeding  from  her  own  stores  six  wounded  men  from  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  who  had  arrived  during  the  night.  After  making 
tea  for  them,  and  doing  all  she  could  for  their  comfort,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave,  as  the  regiment  was  en  route  for  Arlington 
Heights. 
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Mrs.  Spencer  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Waaluoglon 
until  the  middle  of  the  December  following.  The  regiment  had 
gone  forward  some  time  previously,  leaving  herself  and  hiubaiid 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  stores.  Her  husband  was  ward-master 
of  the  hospital,  and  she  was  matron  and  nurse. 

When  the  hospital  tents  and  stores  were  sent  to  Aoquia  Creek, 
to  the  regiment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  remained  for  a  time  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  Washington,  and  volunteoed 
to  take  care  of  the  wounded  from  the  first  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, who  were  brought  to  the  Patent  Office. 

On  the  12th  of  January  Mr.  Spencer  went  to  join  the  raiment 
at  Falmouth,  while  Mrs.  Spencer  proceeded  to  New  York  fer 
supplies,  and  on  the  17th  returned  and  joined  the  r^mentat 
Belle  Plain,  proceeding  almost  immediately  to  Wind  Mill  Point, 
in  company  with  the  sick  and  wounded  removed  tliither.  Here 
she  remained  six  months,  engaged  in  her  arduous  duties  as  matroD 
in  the  hospital  of  the  First  Corps,  to  which  her  husband  was  abo 
attached. 

From  this  place  they  were  transferred  to  Belle  Plain,  and  after 
a  short  stay  from  thence  to  Acquia  C'reek,  where  they  remained 
attached  to  the  hosj)itaI  until  the  13th  of  June,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  report  to  their  regiment,  then  lying  near  Falmouth. 

Mrs.  SiKJiieer  had  by  this  time,  by  much  practice,  bea)Die  an 
expert  horse-woman,  ofkm  foraging  on  her  own  account  for  sup- 
l)lies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  under  her  care.  By  the  order  of 
Dr.  Hurdjthe  Medical  Director  of  the  First  Cbri>s,  she  took  ynth 
her  the  horse  she  had  l)een  aeeustomed  to  ride,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  coninienwd  on  horseback  the  march  to  Gettysburg— 
now  become  historical. 

Nearly  two  weeks  were  consumed  in  this  march,  one  of  which 
was  spent  in  an  encampment  on  Broad  Run. 

Mrs.  Spenecr^s  horse  carried,  besides  hei-sclf,  her  l)eiltling,  snii- 
dry  utensils  for  co()kin<r,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  clothing,  about 
three  hundred  and   fifty  pounds  of  supplies  for  the  sick,    h 
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addition  to  this  she  often  took  charge  of  huge  piles  of  coats  be- 
longing to  the  weary  men,  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
thrown  away  as  superfluous  during  the  intense  heat  of  midday, 
to  miss  them  sorely  afterward  amid  tlie  twilight  dews,  or  the 
drenching  rains. 

The  battle  had  already  commenced  as  the  long  slow-moving 
train,  to  which  they  were  attached,  approached  Gettysburg,  and 
die  awful  roar  of  cannon  and  the  saittering  rattle  of  musketry 
reached  their  ears. 

The  day  previous  an  ammunition-wagon  in  their  train  had 
exploded,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  had  torn  up  the  thick  comforter 
which  usually  formed  her  bed,  that  the  driver  of  the  wagon,  who 
was  fearfully  burned,  might  be  wrapped  in  tlie  cotton  and  ban- 
daged by  the  calico  of  which  it  was  made.  Mr.  Spencer  remained 
to  care  for  the  man,  and  at  night — ^a  dark  and  rainy  night — she 
found  herself  for  the  first  time  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
unprotected  by  any  friend.  But  the  resj)ectful  and  chivalric  in- 
stincts of  American  soldiers  proved  sufficient  for  her  defense 
against  any  evil  that  might  have  menac^ed  her.  They  spread 
their  rubber  blankets  upon  the  muddy  ground,  and  made  a  sort 
of  tent  with  others,  into  which  she  crept  and  sk^j)t  guarded  and 
secure  through  the  long  dark  liours.  At  morning  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  preparing  lier  breakfast,  and  waiting  uj>on  her  with 
every  possible  respect  and  attention,  and  she  went  on  her  way, 
rested  and  refreshed. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  S])encer  rejoined  her.  After 
the  firing  was  heard,  telling  the  tale  of  the  awful  conflict  that 
iras  progressing,  she  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  remain  with 
the  halting  train,  but  nmst  press  on  to  some  point  where  her  work 
of  mercy  might  commence. 

This  was  found  in  an  inioecupied  barn,  not  far  from  the  field, 
where,  by  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  she  got  a  fire  and  soon 
bad  her  camp-kettles  filled  with  fragrant  cullee,  which  she  distrib- 
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uted  to  every  weary  and  wounded  man  who  applied   for 
refreshing  beverage. 

Wounded  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  Eleventh  Coi 
were  placed  in  this  bam  to  gain  which  they  crossed  the  fiel( 
between  two  rows  of  artillery,  stationed  there.  Mrs.  Si>encer  ha^ 
two  knapsacks  and  two  haversacks  suspended  fi^m  her  saddle^ 
and  supplied  with  materials  for  making  tea,  coffee  and  b^ef-tea — 
with  these  and  crackers,  she  contrived  to  provide  refreshment. 
Meanwhile  the  balls  and  shells  were  falling  fast  around  the  barn, 
and  orders  came  to  move  further  back. 

But  this  brave  woman  with  her  hasband  chose  to  move  forwarA 
rather,  in  search  of  her  own  regiment,  though  the  enemy  were  then 
gaining  upon  the  Union  troops.  As  they  went  on  toward  the 
battle,  they  found  their  regiment  stationed  on  a  hill  above  them, 
and  halting  they  made  a  fire  and  prepared  refreshments  which 
they  gave  to  all  they  could  reach. 

While  working  here  the  Surgeon  of  the  First  Division  came 
hurrying  past,  and  peremptorily  called  on  Mrs.  Spencer  to  go 
and  help  form  a  hospital.  When  she  and  Mr.  Spencer  found 
that  many  men  of  their  own  regiment  were  in  the  train  of  ambu- 
lances which  was  going  slowly  past  with  the  sufferers,  they 
followed. 

They  crossed  to  the  White  Church,  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike, 
about  four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  and  reached  there  after  dark. 
Tliey  had  sixty  wounded  undergoing  every  variety  of  suffering 
and  torture.  The  church  was  small,  having  but  one  aisle,  and 
the  narrow  seats  were  fixtures.  A  small  building  adjoining  pro- 
vided boards  which  were  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  seats,  and 
covered  with  straw,  and  on  these  the  wounded  were  laid. 

The  supply  train  had  been  sent  back  fourteen  miles.  A  num- 
ber of  surgeons  were  there,  but  none  had  instruments,  and  could 
do  very  little  for  the  wounded,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  found  the  stores 
contained  in  her  knapsacks  and  haversacks  most  useful  in  refresh- 
ing these  sufferers. 
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In  the  ooarse  jt  a  few  days  the  confusion  subsided.  The  hos- 
pital  was  thoroughly  organized.  The  Sanitary  and  Christian 
OVimmifisions  and  the  people  came  and  aided  them,  and  order 
<3cune  out  of  the  chaos  that  followed  this  awful  battle. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  buildings  and  tents  which  formed  this 
^hospital  contained  over  six  hundred  Union  troops,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  wounded  prisoners,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  found  herself 
instantly  and  fully  employed,  nursing  the  wounded,  and  daily 
ding  into  town  for  supplies. 

It  was  here  that  she  gained,  and  very  justly  as  it  would  seem, 
-lie  credit  of  saving  the  life  of  a  wounded  soldier,  a  townsman  of 
mssr  own.  The  man  was  shot  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  a  huge 
ping  orifice  on  the  side  of  his  neck  showing  where  the  ball 
ound  exit.  The  surgeons  gave  him  but  a  few  days  to  live,  as  he 
>uld  swallow  nothing,  the  liquids  which  were  all  he  even  could 
ittempt  to  take,  passing  out  by  the  wound.  Tearfully  he  be- 
;ht  Mrs.  Spencer's  aid.  Young  and  strong,  and  full  of  life, 
le  could  not  contemplate  a  death  of  slow  starvation.  Mrs. 
inoer  went  to  the  surgeons  and  besought  their  aid.  None  of 
"^hem  could  give  hope,  for  none  conceived  the  strength  of  will  in 
~:3iur8e  or  patient. 

"Do  as  I  tell  you  ,  and  you  shall  not  die,"  said  Mrs. 

tSpencer.     "Can  you  bear  to  go  without  food  a  week?" 

Gratefully  the  man  signed  "yes,"  and  with  the  tough  unyield- 
ing patience  of  a  hero,  he  bore  the  pains  of  wound  and  hunger. 
In  the  meantime  the  chief  appliance  was  the  basin  of  pure  cold 
water  from  which  he  was  directed  to  keep  his  wound  continually 
wet,  that  horrid  wound  which  it  seemed  no  human  skill  could 
heal. 

In  a  few  days  the  inflammation  began  to  subside,  even  the  sur- 
geons decided  the  symptoms  good,  and  began  to  watch  the  case 
with  interest.  The  ragged  edges  of  the  wound,  when  the  swell- 
ing subsided,  could  be  closed  up.  Then,  by  direction  of  his 
kmd  nurse,  he  plunged  his  face  into  a  basin  of  broth,  and  Rnpi)cd 
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from  it  strength,  since  it  did  not  all  escape  from  the  still  unhea' 
wound.     Every  day  witnessed  an  improvement     In  a  little  iicD^^ 
he  took  his  food  like  a  human  being;  each  day  witnessed 
strength  and  healing,  and  then  he  was  saved^  and  the  noFse 
proved  wiser,  for  once,  than  the  doctor! 

For  three  weeks  IVIrs.  Spencer  remained  in  the  White  Church 
Hospital.  She  then  accompanied  some  wounded  to  New  York 
City,  and  took  a  brief  respite  from  her  duties,  and  the  awful 
scenes  she  had  witnessed. 

On  her  return  to  Gettysburg,  she  received  as  a  mark  of  the  es- 
teem felt  for  her  by  those  who  had  witnessed  her  labors  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  her,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Agent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  care  of  its  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  field.  Large  discretionary  powers, 
both  aa  to  the  purchase  and  the  distribution  of  supplies,  were 
granted  her ;  and  every  effort  was  made  to  have  this  appointment 
distinguished  as  a  mark  of  the  high  appreciation  and  esteem 
which  she  had  won  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties. 

As  her  husband  was  detailed  as  clerk  in  the  Medical  Purvey- 
or's Office,  at  Gett^'sburg,  she  remained  there  in  the  active  per- 
formance of  her  duties  for  a  (ronsidenible  tune. 

Beside  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
large  amount  were  entrusted  to  her,  by  various  Ladies'  Aid  Soci- 
eties, and  kindred  associations. 

After  leaving  Gettysburg,  Mrs.  Spencer  was  variously  but  use- 
fully employed  at  various  places,  and  in  various  ways,  but  always 
making  her  duties  as  State  agent  for  the  New  York  troops  promi- 
nent, and  of  the  first  importance.  She  was  for  some  time  at 
Brandy  Station.  While  there  her  husband  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Voliuiteer  Service,  but  immediately  entered  the 
regular  service,  as  Hospital  Steward,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Medical  Purveyor's  Department. 

From  Brandy  Station,  Mrs.  Spencer  went  to  Alexandria,  and 
remained  there  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when  she 
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ordered  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  repair  to    Eappahan- 

nock  Station,  with  needful  supplies  for  the  wounded.     On  arriv- 

iag  there,  no  wounded  were  found,  and  it  ^vas  rumored  that  the 

ambulances  containing  them  had  been  intercepted  by  the  enemy, 

tad  turned  another  way. 

The  party  therefore  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there  received 
ados  to  repair  with  stores  to  Belle  Plain.  The  Steamer  on 
whidi  Mrs.  Spencer  was,  arrived  at  day-break  at  its  destination, 
but  she  could  not  for  some  time  get  on  shore.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble 8he  landed,  anxious  to  let  her  services  be  of  some  avail  to  the 
manj  wounded  who  stood  in  immediate  need  of  assistance,  and 
dunking  she  might  at  least  make  coffee  or  tea  for  some  of  them. 

After  distributing  what  supplies  she  had,  she  found  in  an- 
other part  of  the  field  several  Theological  Students,  delegates 
rf  the  Sanitary  Commission,  who  were  making  coffee  in  camp 
bttles  for  the  wounded.  Her  services  were  thankfully  accepted 
lijthem.  All  the  day,  and  far  into  the  night  they  worked, 
teding  inches  deep  in  the  tenacious  Virginia  mud,  till  thou- 
flUidB  had  been  served. 

All  the  afternoon  the  wounded  were  arriving.  Thousands 
*ere  laid  upon  the  ground,  upon  the  hill-side,  perhaps  under  the 
shelter  of  a  bush,  perhaps  with  only  the  sky  above  them,  from 
Which  the  rain  poured  in  torrents. 

All  with  scarcely  an  exception  were  patient,  cheerful,  and 
thooghtiul — when  asked  as  to  their  own  condition,  seeming  more 
tltwUcd  by  the  risk  she  ran  in  taking  cold,  than  of  their  own 
tnfiferings. 

Late  in  the  night,  she  remembered  that  she  was  alone,  and 
Kaast  rest  somewhere.  A  wagon  driver  willingly  gave  her  his 
(daoe  in  the  wagon,  and  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  and  cov- 
ered with  mud,  she  there  rested  for  the  first  time  in  many  hours. 
Her  sad  and  anxious  thoughts  with  her  physical  discomforts  pre- 
vented sleep,  but  witli  the  dawn  she  had  rested  so  much,  as  to  be 
able  to  resume  her  labors. 
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Another,  and  another  day  passed.  The  woanded  fix»n  thoie 
fearful  battles  continued  to  arrive,  and  to  be  cared  f<Nr,  as  veil  ai 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  workers  were  shoitly 
afterward  made  as  comfortable  as  was  possible.  For  two  iredu 
Mrs.  Spencer  remained,  and  labored  at  Belle  Plain,  remained  till 
her  clothing  of  which,  not  expecting  to  remain,  she  had  brought 
no  change,  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  need  was  so  pressings  of 
care  for  the  wounded,  that  she  scarcely  thought  of  herael£ 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  she  left  Belle  Plain,  and  went  to 
Port  Royal,  where  similar  scenes  were  enacted,  save  that  there  a 
shelter  was  provided.  She  had  joined  forces  with  the  Sanituy 
Ck)mmis8ion,  and  the  facilities  were  now  good  and  the  worken 
numerous,  yet  it  was  barely  possible,  with  all  these,  and  with 
Government  and  Commission  supplies,  and  private  oontributioitt^ 
to  feed  the  applicants. 

The  Medical  Purveyor's  boat  with  her  husband  on  board,  hav- 
ing arrived,  Mrs.  Spencer  proceeded  on  that  boat  to  White  House, 
where  she  was  placed  in  Superintendence  of  the  Govemmat 
Cooking  Barge,  continuing  at  the  same  time  her  supervision  of 
the  wants  of  the  New  York  soldiery. 

Here  they  fed  the  fin^t  wounded  who  arrived  from  the  field, 
and  here  Mrs.  Spencer  continucKl  many  days  directing  the  feed- 
ing of  thousands  more,  ever  remembering  the  regiments  from  her 
own  State,  as  her  special  charge,  and  assisted  by  many  volunteers 
and  others  in  her  arduous  task. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1864,  Mrs.  Si)encer  arrive<l  at  City  Point. 
The  wounded  were  still  arriving,  and  there  Avas  enough  for  all  to 
do.  A  Hospital  was  here  estiiblished,  a  mile  from  the  landini?- 
The  Government  kitchen  was  kept  up,  till  the  hospitals  and  their 
kitchens  were  in  full  operation,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  relieved  from  her  double  task. 

From  that  time,  Mrs.  Spencer  confined  herself  mostly  to  the 
duties  of  her  agency,  and  continued  to  make  City  Point  her  licftil- 
(quarters  and  base  of  operations  until  the  close  of  the  war  closed 
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tile  agencgTy  and  left  her  free  onoe  again  to  seek  the  welcome  ae* 
elusion  of  her  home. 

She  occasionally  visited  the  Grencral  Hospitals  to  distribute 
eoi^Iies  to  her  New  York  soldiers  and  others,  but  these  'being 
now  well  organized,  did  not,  owing  to  the  plenty  of  attendants 
greatly  need  her  services,  and  they  were  mostly  confined  to  visits 
fee  soldiers  in  the  field,  at  the  Front,  Field  Hospitals,  and  in  the 
Rifle  Pits.* 

Her  equestrian  skill  now  often  came  in  use.    Often  a  ride  of 
firom  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  the  day  would  enable  her  to  visit 
outlying  regiment  or  picket  station,  or  dven  to  reach  the 
Pits  that  honeycombed  plain  and  hill-side  all  alwut  Peters- 
bofg  and  Richmond,  and  return  the  same  day.     On  these  occa- 
sions she  was  warmly  and  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  sol- 
ders, not  only  for  what  she  brought,  but  for  tlie  comfort  and 
adhuK  of  her  presence. 

8he  was  often  in  positions  of  great  peril  from  whizzing  shot 
nd  bursting  shell,  but  was  never  liarmed  during  these  dangerous 
rats.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  probably  by  reason  of  her  black 
list  and  feather,  mistaken  for  an  officer,  as  she  for  a  moment  care- 
Iflflsly  showed  the  upper  part  of  her  i)erson,  from  a  slight  emi- 
noioe  near  the  rifle  pits,  and  was  fired  at  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
sbarpHshooters.  The  ball  lodged  in  a  tree,  close  by  her  side, 
fifwn  which  she  deliberately  dug  it  out  with  her  penknife,  retain- 
ing it  as  a  memento  of  her  escape. 

Few  of  us  whose  days  liave  been  passed  in  the  serene  quietude 
rf  home,  can  imagine  the  comfort  and  joy  her  presence  and  cheer- 
ing words  brought  to  the  "  boys"  undergoing  the  privations  and 
disoomforts  of  tlieir  station  at  the  "  Front,"  in  those  days  of  peril 
ttd  si^e.  As  she  approaclied,  her  name  would  be  hoard  passing 
fioQn  man  to  man,  with  electric  swiftness,  and  often  the  shouts 


*  ETerj  facilitj  wan  fiimighed  her  by  the  variouB  officers  in  command,  and 
*  ipeGiil  and  permanent  pass  by  General  Grant. 
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that  accompanied  it,  would  receive  from  the  enemy  a  warlike  re- 
sponse in  the  strange  music  of  the  whistling  shot^  or  the  bunt- 
ing shell. 

Through  all  this  she  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  '^I  nmr 
believed  I  should  be  harmed  by  shot  or  shell/'  she  saySy  and  hs 
simple  faith  was  justified. 

She  even  escaped  nearly  unharmed  the  fearftU  peril  of  die 
great  explosion  at  City  Point,  when,  as  it  is  now  supposed^bj 
rebel  treachery,  the  ammunition  barge  was  fired,  and  hundredi 
of  human  beings  Tidthout  an  instant's  warning,  were  hurried  into 
eternity. 

When  this  event  occurred,  she  was  on  horseback  near  die 
landing,  and  in  turning  to  flee  was  struck,  probably  by  a  pieee 
of  shell,  in  the  side.  Almost  as  by  a  miracle  she  escaped  witt 
only  a  terrible  and  extensive  bruise,  and  a  temporary  paralynof 
the  lower  limbs.  The  elastic  steel  wires  of  her  crinoline,  W 
resisted  the  deadly  force  of  the  blow,  which  otherwise  mnH 
undoubtedly  have  killed  her.  A  smaller  missile,  nearly  cntai»iy 
the  string  of  her  hat,  which  was  found  next  day  covered  by  Ita 
ghastly  smear  of  human  blood  and  flesh,  which  also  sprinkled  all 
her  garnionts. 

After  the  surrender  of  Richmond,  Mrs.  Si>encer,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  visited  that  cit}',  and  she  records  that  she  experienced 
a  very  human  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  she  saw  some  rebel  pris- 
oners marching  into  that  terrible  I^ibby  Prison,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Union  prisoners  who  had  there  endured  such  fearful  and 
nameless  suiferings. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  President  came  to  visit  the  hospitals 
at  City  Point,  shaking  hands  with  the  convalescents,  who  were 
drawn  up  to  rec(»ive  him,  and  sjK»aking  cheering  words  to  all.  A 
week  later  he  had  fallen  the  victim  of  that  atrocious  plot  which 
led  to  his  assassination. 

Mrs.  Spencer  remained  at  City  Point,  engaged  in  her  dutiee, 
till  all  the  wounded  had  been  removed,  and  the  hospitals  broken 
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up.      On  the  31st  of  May,  she  went  on  the  medical  supply  boat 

t^  Washington.    She  there  offered  her  services  to  aid  in  any  way 

in  cssure  of  the  wounded,  while  she  remained,  which  she  did  for 

sevei^  days.     About  the  middle  of  June  she  once  more  found 

^ez-self  an  inmate  of  her  o^vn  home,  and,  after  the  long  season  of 

bi2fi3r  and  perilous  days,  gladly  retired  to  the  freedom  and  quiet 

o£*    2>xivate  life-     She  remained  in  the  service  about  three  years, 

«»»<i     the  entire  time,  with  only  the  briefest  intervals  of  rest,  was 

"^^'"'^11  and  profitably  occupied  in  her  duties,  a  strong  will  and  an 

^^cci^llent  constitution  having  enabled  her  to  endure  fatigues  which 

^'''o^a.ld  soon   have  broken  down  a  person   less  fitted,  in  these 

*'^^SJJ>ect8,  for  the  work. 

JVLrs.  Spencer  has  received  from  soldiers,  (who  are  all  her  grate- 

ftail.      friends)  from  loyal  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

a»i^  from  personal  friends  and  neighbors,  many  tokens  of  appre- 

csisi.^.]on,  which  she  enumerates  with  just  pride  and  gratitude. 

^^ol;  the  least  of  these  is  her  house  and  its  furniture,  a  horse,  a 

se^w^ng  machine,  silver  ware,  and  expensive  books ;  beside  smaller 

articles  whose  chief  value  arises  from  the  feeling  that  caused  the 

^£%^    Her  health  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  her  labors,  but 

slxe  now  hopes  for  permanent  recovery. 


MRS.  HARRIET  FOOTE   HAWLEV- 


MONG  the  many  lieroio  women  who  gave  their  i 
.  to  their  country  in  our  recent  warfure,  i\^w  desen'*^  i 
grateful  mention  than  Mrs.  Harriet   Fiiolis   U;r: 
wife  of  Brevet  Major^Greneral  Ilawley,  the  pr 
Grovemor  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Hawley  is  of  a  fragile  and  delicate  ooiL^titution, 
always  regarded  by  her  friends  as  peculiarly  unfitted  to  Imw"  paft 
in  labors  or  hardships  of  any  kind.    But  frt>ni  the  k^iiuiiiig  la 
the  end  of  the  war,  she  was  an  exemplificaticin  of  how  much  inay 
be  done  by  one  '^  strong  of  spirit/'  even  with  the  most 
physical  frame.  =^<^ 

She  went  alone  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  m  NovemlMt}' 
1862,  to  engage  in  teaching  the  colored  people.  While 'thero  At 
regularly  visited  the  army  hospitals,  and  interested  herself  in  the 
practical  details  of  nursing,  to  which  she  afterwards  more  paitio* 
ularly  devoted  herself,  and  that  spring  and  summer  did  the  aane 
at  Fcrnandina  and  St.  Augustine. 

In  November,  1863,  she  rejoined  her  husband  on  St.  Hdeatf : 
Island,  to  which  he  had  returned  with  his  raiment  from  tli0'' 
siege  of  Charleston.  She  visited  the  Beaufort  and  HiUia%  Htil|^ 
General  Hospitals,  as  well  as  the  post  hospital  at  St.  Hdtea  %M| 
quently  dufing  the  winter,  esj^ecially  afber  the  severe  battle^Ak 
Ohistee,  in  February,  1864.  When  the  Tenth  Corps  werf^**^ 
Fortress  Monroe,  to  join  General  Butler's  army,  Mrs.  'Bt  i 

them,  and  failing  to  find  work  in  the  Chesapop  jm  f 
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l>it^,  went  to  Washington  ami  was  lus^ignerl  the  chai^  of  a  ward 
itm  -lite  Armory  Lk|UarL*  H4:»ispitii],  on  the*  very  morning  wlien  the 
-%nr«>^uded  b<^n  to  arrive  from  the  battlea  of  the  Wilderness, 

Ber  ward  was  one  of  the  two  ia  the  armoiy  it£eeli^  wliich  for  a 
>  .  i'lerable  time  eontained  more  patients  than  any  other  in  that 
L  ,._-  iJital.  '* Armory  Sqnare^'  being  near  the  Potomac,  asually 
I  Tcjodved  the  most  iles]K^nite  cases,  wliieh  eould  with  difficulty  be 
I  moved  &r.-  There conid  be  no  operating  room  cx^nnected  with  this 
^^  wajd,  and  the  operationsj  however  painful  or  dreadful^  were  of 
^P  tt^cttsity  performed  in  the  ward  itj^If»  The  scenes  prestinted 
wi&tie  enough  to  appal  the  s^toutest  nerves.  The  men  exhaunted 
by  martJiing  and  by  a  long  journey  after  their  woiindsj  died  with 
gTfiat  rapid  itj^ — in  one  day  forty -eight  were  carried  out  dead — 
tnaijy  reaching  the  ho-'^pital  only  in  time  to  die. 

Aiuong  seenes  like  these  Mrs.  Hawley  took  up  hex  abode,  and 

^*lH>ped  with  an  untiring  zeal  over  four  months  in  the  hottest  of 

^bc  summer  weather — never  hei^elf  strong — often  suffering  to  a 

^*«^€e  that  would  have  confined  others  to  the  bed  of  an  invalid. 

^-tit*  ^as  ever  at  her  post,  a  guiding,  direeting,  and  comforting 

f^^^senoe,  until  worn-out  natui-e  required  a  temporary  rest,     Atlter 

^^  months  of  repose  she  again  returned  to  the  same  ward^  and 

^^*itinued  her  labors  from  November  to  the  last  of  March j  1865* 

-A. bout  the  first  of  Marek,  directly  after  its  capture,  her  husband 

r^*i  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  Wilmington,  North  Caro* 

^he  arrived  at  Wilmington,  directly  after  nine  thousand  Union 
•  ^^oners  had  been  deUvered  therej  of  whom  more  than  three 
**ovi^iiid  needed  hospital  treatment, 

The  amiy  waus  entirely  improvided  with  any  means  of  meeting 
\Igeney.  The  horrible  condition  of  tlie  prison erSj  and  the 
-^'*Mtl8  of  half-fed  whites  and  blacks  collected  in  the  town,  brcil  a 
'P^i^st.ilenc^*  Typhus  or  jail  fever  apj>eared  in  its  most  dreadfiU 
"^^t^rn,  and  the  deaths  were  terribly  frequent.  The  medical  officers 
*f  i**d  all  tht^r  energies  to  get  supplies. 
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The  garrison,  the  loyal  citizens,  and  all  good  people  gave  d 
spare  clothing,  and  all  delicacies  of  food  within  reach,  to  alM 
the  suffering.  At  one  time  nearly  four  thousand  sick  soldi 
together  with  some  wounded  from  the  main  army,  were  i 
through  the  dwellings  and  churches  of  the  town,  and  a  < 
able  time  elapsed  before  one  clean  garment  could  be  i 
each  sufferer.  The  principal  surgeon,  Dr.  Buszdl,  of  1 
Hampshire,  died  of  over  exertion  and  typhoid  fevet.  Of 
northern  ladies,  professional  nurses,  three  were  taken  aide 
two  died.  Chaplain  Eaton  died  of  the  fever,  and  other  chi^ 
were  severely  sick.  To  the  detailed  soldiers  the  fever  and  dii 
proved  a  greater  danger  than  a  battle-field.  Through  all  1 
scenes  of  trial  and  danger  Mrs.  Hawley  exerted  herself  to 
utmost,  in  the  hospitals,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  town,  ai 
ing  no  danger  of  contagion,  not  even  that  of  small-pox. 

Gradually  supplies  arrived,  better  hospitals  were  provided 
town  was  cleansed,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  June — thongl 
city  was  still  unhealthy — ^but  few  cases  remained  in  the 
pitals. 

Mrs.  Hawley  accompanied  her  husband  to  Richmond  aboi 
1st  of  July,  wliere  he  had  been  appointed  chief  of  staff  to 
eral  Terry.  In  October,  while  returning  from  the  battle-gi 
of  Five  Forks,  where  she  had  been  with  an  uncle  to  fin< 
grave  of  his  son  (Captain  Parmerlee,  First  Connecticut  Ca^ 
she  received  an  injury  on  the  head  by  the  upsetting  of  the  a 
lancxn,  through  which  unfortunately  she  remains  still  an  invi 

Her  name  and  memorj'  must  be  dear  to  liundreds  whose  s 
ings  she  has  shared  and  relieved,  and  she  will  be  followed  i 
retirement  by  the  prayers  of  grateful  hearts. 

Although  it  does  not  perhaj)s  belong  to  the  purpose  oi 
book,  it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  make  mention  of  the  1 
of  Mrs.  Hawley  in  the  education  of  the  freedmen  and  their 
ilies.  Both  she  and  her  sister.  Miss  Kate  Foote,  labored  h 
sphere  long  and  assiduously. 
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vernor  Hawley  whs  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Boston  anni- 
ciesy  in  May^  1866.  Colonel  Higginson,  in  alluding  to  his 
ul  aervioes,  said  he  would  tell  of  his  better  half.  When  Col- 
flawlgr  went  as  commander  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  to 
Bojral,  to  do  his  share  of  conquering  and  to  conquer^  he  took 
Um  a  thousand  bayonets  on  one  sideband  a  Connecticut  woman 
Iwr  school-books  on  the  other  (applause).  Where  he  planted 
teidard  of  the  Union,  she  planted  its  institutions;  and  where 
tved  the  sword^  she  waved  the  primer. 


ELLEN   E.   MITCHELL. 


HIS  lady,  better  kuown  among  those  to  who 
ministered  as  "Nellie  Mitchell,"  was  at  the  o 
of  the  late  war  a  resident  of  Montrose,  Pennay! 
where,  surrounded  by  friends,  tlie  inmate  of  a  p 
home,  amiable,  highly  educated  and  accomplished,  her 
youth  had  been  si)ent.  Her  family  was  one  of  that  st 
often  named  as  "  our  first  families,"  and  her  position  one 
way  dt»sirable. 

Perhaps  her  own  words  extracted  from  a  letter  to  the 
of  this  sketch  will  give  the  best  statement  of  her  vieii 
motives. 

"  I  only  did  my  duty,  did  what  I  could,  and  did  it  bee 
would  have  been  a  great  act  of  self-denial  not  to  have  don< 

"  I  have  ever  felt  that  those  who  cheerfully  gave  their 
ones  to  their  country's  muse,  made  greater  sacrifices,  man 
more  heroism,  were  worthy  of  more  honor  by  far,  than  tl: 
us  who  labortKl  in  the  hospitals  or  on  the  fields.  I  h 
these  'dear  ones'  to  give,  so  gjive  heartily  what  I  could,  i 
to  the  cause,  with  sincere  gratitude,  I  trust,  to  God,  for  the 
lege  of  thus  doing." 

Miss  Mitchell  left  her  home  in  Montrose  early  in  May, 
and  procee<led  to  New  York  city,  where  she  went  thrc 
<x)urse  of  instruction  in  surgical  nursing  at  Bellevue  H( 
preparatory  to  assuming  the  duties  of  an  army  nurse.     T 
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wonted  laboTB,  the  terrible  sightH,  and  eloee  attendance  8o  impaired 
her  health  that  after  six  weeks  she  conchided  to  go  to  Woodbury, 
Connecticut,  where  she  remained  with  friends  while  awaiting 
'orders,  and  in  consequence  did  not  join  the  army  as  soon  as  slie 
•>therwi8e  would.  Being  absent  from  New  York,  one  or  two 
'Opportunities  were  lost,  and  it  was  not  until  September  that  her 
labors  in  the  military  hospitals  commenced. 

She  had  intended  to  give  her  services  to  her  country,  but  afl»r 
witnessing  the  frequent  destitution  of  comforts  among  those  to 
whom  she  ministered,  she  decided  to  receive  the  regular  pay  of  a 
^^^  B        norse  from  the  Government,  and  appropriated  it  entirely  to  the 
iif    -^iA"        t^enefit  of  the  suffering  ones  around  her. 

fiiw-r  -^  Luxuries  sent  by  her  friends  for  her  own  ase  she  applied  in  the 

r*£  :^»>^J        same  manner.     The  four  years  of  her  service  were  filled  with 
hrs-  J        %I£«acrifice  and  fiuthful  devoted  labor. 

Miss  Mitchell  spent  the  first  three  months  in  Elmore  Hotel 
Hospital,  Geoi^town,  District  of  Columbia.     Around  this  place 
duster  some  of  the  pleasantest,  as  well  as  the  saddest  memories 
^^  -»*#         of  her  life.     The  want  of  a  well-arranged,  systematic  plan  of 
action  in  this  hospital,  made  the  tasks  of  the  nurses  peculiarly 
arduous  and  trying.     Yet  Miss  Mitchell  records  that  she  never 
found  more  delight  in  her  labors,  and  never  received  warmer 
^scjHressions  of  gratitude  from  her  "boys."     On  bein<^  brought  for 
^€  first  time  to  a  place  associated  in  their  minds  only  with  gloom 
^*^d  suffering  the  joyful  surprise  of  these  poor  fellows  at  finding 
*^nd  hearts  and  willing  hands  ready  to  minister  to  their  wants 
'*^"5th  almost  motherly,  or  sisterly  attection,  exceeded  words  and 
*^^^lled  forth  such  manifestations  of  gratitude  as  amply  rewarded 
I  who  thus  watched  over  them  for  all  their  toils.    Often  as  they 
hw  these  kindly  women  engaged  in  their  busy  tasks  of  mercy, 
eyes  would  glisten  as  they  followed  them  with  the  most 
•^'•"itenae  earnestness^  and   their  lips  would   unconsciously  utter 
"^M  ^■^^niarks  like  these,  so  homely  and  sj>ontaneous  as  to  leave  no 

^  Xm  ^Ottbt  of  their  sincerity.     "How  good!    how  home-like  to  see 
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women  moving  around!     We  did  not  expect  anTthiiif 

this!" 

But  much  as  she  loved  her  work  and  had  become  i 
her  charges,  circumstanoes  of  a  very  painiid  nature 
pelled  Miss  Mitchell  to  resign  her  post  in  this  hoapttaL 
unworthy  hands  sometimes  assume  a  ministry  of  kindneaiL 
were  associations  here  so  utterly  repugnant  to  Miss  l^itchel 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  she  at  last  forced  herself  to  tnnt  hei 
upon  the  suffering,  in  order  to  be  free  from  them. 

But  Providence  soon  opened  the  way  to  another  engage 
In  less  than  two  weeks  she  entered  St  Eli^beth's  Hoi 
This  was  situated  in  Washington  across  the  Eastern  braiioh  i 
Potomac  in  an  unfinished  wing  of  the  Insane  Retreat. 

Her  initiation  here  was  a  sad,  lonely  night-watch,  by  the 
side  of  a  dying  nurse,  who  about  ten  o'clock  the  following 
with  none  but  strangers  to  witness  her  dying  conflicted  p 
from  this  scene  of  pain  and  struggle. 

It  was  about  the  last  of  December  that  she  entered  here 
in  February  she  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  care  of  hear 
by  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  which  lasted  seven  w 
Her  greatest  joy  in  returning  health  consisted  in  her  restor 
to  the  duties  in  which  she  had  learned  to  delight. 

During  this  illness  Mis>s  Mitchell  was  constantly  attended 
nursed  by  Miss  Jessie  Home,  a  young  woman  of  Scottish  1 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  place,  a  most  excellent 
«»lf-sacrificing  woman  who  afterwards  lost  her  life  in  the  * 
of  her  adopted  country. 

This  kindly  care  and  the  assiduous  and  skilful  attentio: 
l>r.  Stevens,  who  was  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  were,  ai 
gratefully  believes,  the  means  of  preserving  her  life. 

Miss  Mitchell  hud  scarcely  recovered  from  this  illness  ^ 
slie  wiis  unexiKJctodly  sumiiioned  home  to  stand  by  the  deatl 
«»f  a  Ih»1ov(»i1  mother.  After  a  month's  absence,  sadly  oceupi 
this  wrttch  of  atiection,  she  again  returned  to  Washington,  wl 
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vhe  was  sent  directly  to  Point  Lookout,  in  Maryland,  at  the 
eo  trance  of  the  Potomac  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  a  hospital 
hflid  recently  been  established. 

She  remained  about  two  months  at  Point  Lookout,  and  was 
^^Urounded  there  with  great  suffering  in  all  its  phases,  besides 
■Meeting  with  peculiar  trials,  which  rendered  her  stay  at  this  hos- 
pital the  most  unsatis&ctory  part  of  her  ^'soldier  life." 

Her  next  station  was  at  the  Ware  House  Hospital,  Georgetown, 
IIKstrict  of  Columbia,  where  she  was  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
Wounded  fix)m  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Most  of  these 
poor  men  were  suffering  from  broken  limbs,  had  lain  several  days 
Oncared  for  upon  the  field,  and  were  consequently  greatly  reduced 
in  strength.  They  had  besides  suffered  so  much  from  their 
removal  in  the  jolting  ambulances,  that  many  of  them  expressed 
a  wish  that  they  had  been  lefl  to  die  on  the  field,  rather  than  to 
have  endured  such  torment.  Miss  Mitchell  found  here  a  sphere 
decidedly  fitted  to  her  peculiar  powers,  for  she  was  always  best 
pleased  to  labor  in  the  surgical  wards,  and  would  dress  and  care 
lor  wounds  with  almost  the  skill,  and  more  tlian  the  tenderness 
€>f  a  practiced  surgeon. 

After  some  time  this  hospital  being  very  open,  became  unten- 
antable, and  in  February  was  closed,  and  Miss  Mitchell  was  trans- 
&rted  to  Union  Hotel  Hospital,  where  five  of  the  nurses  being  at 
that  time  laid  up  by  illness,  her  duties  became  unusually  arduous. 

Since  her  former  labors  here  the  hospital  had  been  closed, 
refitted,  and  reopened  under  every  way  improved  auspices.  The 
"boys"  found  themselves  in  every  respect  so  kindly  cared  for,  and 
80  surrounded  by  home-like  experience  that  it  was  with  great 
regret  they  saw  the  hospital  broken  up,  in  March. 

Miss  Mitchell's  inclination  would  then,  as  often  before,  have 

fed  her  to  the  front,  but  she  was  forcetl  to  obey  orders,  "soldier- 

'ike/'  and  found  herself  transferred  to  Knight  Hospital,  New 

Ilaven,  as  the  next  .scene  of  her  labors.     Here  she  reniaineil  three 

Souths  actively  and  usefully  employed,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
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time  she  had  become  so  worn  out  with  her  long  oontinned  vA 
arduous  services,  as  to  feel  compelled  to  resign  her  positioii  «^ 
army  nurse.     She  soon  afler  accepted  a  desirable  situation  in  tb^ 
Treasury  Department,  upon  the  duties  of  which  she  entered  i**^ 
July,  1863. 

Miss  Mitchell  has  never  quite  reconciled  her  conscience  to  tl^  ^ 
act,  which  she  fears  was  too  much  tinged  with  selfishness  ax^^ 
induced  by  interested  motives.     Feeling  thus,  she  again  enUst^^^ 
as  army  nurse  after  a  few  months,  resolving  never  again  to  abac^^^^^^^^ 
don  the  service,  while  the  war  continued  and  strength  was  give--*^^ 
her  to  labor. 

This  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1864,  and  she  was  imnn5fc— ^' 
diatoly  sent  to  Fredericksburg  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  woundec^  ^^ 
from  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.     The  scenes  and  labors  of  tha  -^^"^ 
terrible  i>eriod  are  beyond  description.     Miss  Mitchell  was  amidsr^^!** 
them  all,  and  like  an  angel  of  mercy  made  herself  eveiy wherein  -*^ 
useful  to  the  crowds  of  ghastly  vsufferers  from  those  fields  of  awful  ^-"^^ 
carnage,  which  marked  the  onward  march  of  Grant  to  victoiy^^^^> 
and  the  sui)pression  of  the  rel)ellion. 

When  our  army  left  Fredericksburg,  most  of  the  woundedt-^^ 
were  transferred  to  Washington,  Miss  Mitchell  would  again  have^i^"*^ 
preferred  to  go  to  the  front,  but  obeyed  orders,  and  went  instead  -^^ 
to  Judiciary  Square  Hospital,  Washington,  where  she  found  manvj*^-^^- 
of  her  former  patients.  After  she  had  spent  one  day  there,  she 
would  not  willingly  have  left  those  ix)or  men  Avhom  she  found  so 
gn*atly  needing  a  woman's  c»are.  For  weeks  the  mortality-  was 
fearful,  and  she  found  herself  suiTouiided  by  the  dead  and  dying, 
but  gradually  this  was  lesseno<l,  and  she  became  engaged  in  the 
more  delightful  duty  of  superintending  the  improvement  of  con- 
valescents, and  wa tithing  the  return  to  health  of  many  a  brave 
hero  who  had  perhaps  sacrificed  limbs,  and  well-nigh  life,  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  his  country.  Hen*  she  remaine<l,  with  ever-incretising 
satisfaction  in  her  labors,  until  the  final  closing  of  the  Hospital 

June,  1865. 
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Here  also  ended  her  army  services,  with  the  occasion  for  them. 
She  had  rendered  them  joyfully,  and  she  resigned  them  with 
'  regret  and  sadness  at  parting  with  those  who  had  so  long  been 
her  charge,  and  whom  she  would  probably  see  no  more  forever. 
But  in  all  joy  or  sadness,  in  all  her  life,  she  will  not  cease  to 
Temember  with  delight  and  gratitude  how  she  was  enabled  to 
minister  to  the  suffering,  and  thus  perform  a  woman's  part  in  the 
great  struggle  which  redeemed  our  country'  from  slavery,  and 
made  us  truly  a  free  people. 

Few  have  done  better  service,  for  few  have  been  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  work.  In  all  she  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
aid  and  sustaining  sympathy  of  her  friends  in  New  Milford,  Pa., 
and  elsewhere,  to  which  she  was  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  ability 
to  minister  with  comfoits  to  the  sufferers  under  her  charge. 

As  these  lines  are  written  some  letters  from  a  soldier  who  was 
long  under  her  kind  care  in  Washington,  lie  upon  the  writer's  table 
with  their  appreciative  mention  of  this  excellent  woman ;  which 
coming  from  one  who  knew  and  exi>erienccd  her  goodness,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  highest  testimony  of  it.  Here  is  one  brief 
extract  therefrom. 

"As  for  Miss  Mitchell  herself — she  has  a  cheerful  courage, 

&ith  and  patience  which  take  hold  of  the  duties  of  this  place 

with  a  will  that  grasps  the  few  amenities  and  pleasures  found 

here,  and  works  them  all  up  into  sunshine;  and  looks  over  and 

beyond  the  fatiguing  work,  and   unavoidable  brutalities  of  the 

Present.     Do  we  not  call  this  happiness?     Happiness  is  not  to  be 

t^iticd — ^nor  is  she!" 

In  another  place  he  sjwaks  of  her  unswerving,  calm  devo- 
tion— ^her  entire  self-abnegation,  as  beyond  all  he  has  seen  of  the 
1  ike  traits  elsewhere.  And  still  there  were  many  devoted  women 
^- — ^perhaps  many  Ellen  Mitoliells!  Again  he  compares  the 
l^ospital  work  of  Miss  Miteholl  and  her  fellow-laborers  with  that 
CDf  the  sisters  of  charity,  in  whose  care  he  had  previously  been — 
"the  one  human,  alert,  sympathizing — not  loving  sin,  nor  sinful 
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meiiy  but  laboring  for  them,  sacrificing  for  them,  pardoning  them 
as  Christ  does — ^the  other  working  with  machine-like  aocuncj, 
but  with  as  little  apparent  emotion,  showing  none  in  &ct  beyond 
a  prudish  shrinking  from  these  sufierers  from  the  outer  world, 
of  which  they  know  nothing  but  have  only  heard  of  its  wicked- 
ness. The  contrast  is  powerful|  and  shows  Miss  Mitchell  and  her 
friends  in  &irest  colors. 


MISS    JESSIE    HOME. 


ESSIE  HOME  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  No  ties 
bound  her  to  this,  her  adopted  land.  No  relative  of 
hers,  resided  upon  its  soil.  She  was  alone — &r  from 
kindred  and  the  friends  of  her  early  youth.  But  the 
conntiy  of  her  adoption  had  become  dear  to  her.  She  loved  it 
with  the  ardor  and  earnestness  which  were  a  part  of  her  nature, 
and  she  was  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  devote  herself  to  its  service. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Miss  Home  was  engaged  in 
a  pleasant  and  lucrative  pursuit,  which  she  abandoned  that  she 
might  devote  herself  to  the  arduous  and  ill-paid  duties  of  a  hos- 
pital nurse. 

She  entered  the  service  early  in  the  war,  and  became  one  of  the 
corps  of  Grovernment  nurses  attached  to  the  hospitals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  Like  others,  regularly  enlisted,  and 
under  orders  from  Miss  Dix,  the  Grovemment  Superintendent  of 
nurses,  she  was  transferred  from  point  to  point  and  from  hospital 
to  hospital,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  required.  But  she 
had  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated,  and  her  companions,  her 
patients,  and  the  surgeons  under  whom  she  worked,  were  equally 
attached  to  her,  and  loud  in  her  praises.  She  entered  into  her 
work  with  her  whole  soul — untiring,  faithful,  of  a  buoyant  tem- 
perament, she  possessed  a  peculiar  power  of  winning  the  love  and 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

She  was  quite  dependent  upon  her  owti  resources,  and  in  giving 
herself  to  the  cause  yielded  up  a  profitable  employment  and  with 
it  her  means  of  livelihood.     Yet  she  denied  herself  all  luxuries, 
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everything  but  the  merest  necessities,  that  out  of  the  pittance  of 
pay  received  from  the  Government,  out  of  the  forty  cents  per  day 
with  which  her  labors  were  rewarded^  she  might  save  something 
for  the  wants  of  the  suffering  ones  under  her  care. 

And  be  it  remembered  always,  that  in  this  work  it  was  not 
alone  the  well-l)orn  and  the  wealthy  who  made  sacrifices^  and 
gave  grand  gifts.  Not  from  the  sacrifice  of  gauds  and  frippery 
did  the  humble  charities  of  these  hired  nurses  come,  but  from  the 
yielding  up  of  a  thousand  needed  comforts  for  themselves,  and 
the  forgetfulncss  of  their  own  wants,  in  supplying  the  mightier 
wants  of  the  suffering.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  them  with 
words  of  praise  beyond  their  merit. 

For  about  two  years  Miss  Home  labored  thus  untiringly  and 
fiiithfuUy,  always  alert,  cheerful,  active.  During  this  time  ahe 
had  drawn  to  herself  hosts  of  attached  friends. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  she  felj  a  martyr  to  her  exertiona  in 
the  cause  to  which  she  had  so  nobly  devoted  herself. 

When  attacked  with  illness,  she  must  have  felt  all  the  horrors 
of  desolation — for  she  was  without  means  or  home.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  desert  her  in  this  lajst  dread  hour  of  trial.  Miss 
Rebecca  Bergen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  had  learned  her  worth 
by  a  few  months'  hospital  association,  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  re- 
ceive the  sufferer  at  her  own  home,  and  to  watch  over  the  last  hours 
of  this  noble  life  as  it  drew  to  a  close,  ministering  to  her  suiler- 
ings  with  all  the  kindness  and  aftection  of  a  sister,  and  smoothing 
her  passage  to  the  grave. 

Thus,  those,  who  without  thought  for  themselves,  devote  their 
lives  and  energies  to  the  welfare  of  others,  are  often  unexpect^ 
edly  cared  lor  in  the  hour  of  their  own  extremity,  and  find  friends 
springing  up  to  protect  them,  and  to  supply  their  wants  in  the 
day  of  their  need.  Far  from  kindred  and  her  native  land,  this 
devoted  woman  thus  found  friends  and  kindly  care,  and  the 
stranger  hands  that  laid  her  in  an  alien  grave  were  warm  with  the 
emotion  of  loving  hearts. 


M.  VANCE   AND   M.  A.  BLACKMAR 


ISS  MARY  VANCE  is  a  Pennsylvanian.  Before 
^aXy  she  was  teaching  among  the  Indians  of  KaB 
or  Nebraska^  but  it  becoming  unsafe  there,  she  -^ 
forced  to  leave.  She  came  to  Miss  Dix,  who  sent  hei 
a  Baltimore  Hospital,  in  which  she  rendered  efficient  service 
she  afterward  did  in  Washington  and  Alexandria.  In  Septc 
ber,  1863,  she  went  to  the  General  Hospital,  Gettysburg,  wli 
she  was  placed  in  charge  of  six  wards,  and  no  more  indefatigal 
faithful  and  judicious  nurse  was  to  be  found  on  those  groui 
She  labored  on  continuously,  going  from  point  to  point,  as 
army  progressed  towards  Richmond,  at  Fredericksburg,  suffer 
much  6com  want  of  strengthening  and  proper  food,  but  nc 
iQurmuring,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work,  in  such  a  quiet  i 
Unpretending  manner,  as  to  attract  the  attention  from  the  lo 
ets-on.  Few,  but  the  recipients  of  her  kindness,  knew  her  wo; 
At  City  Point,  she  was  stationed  in  the  Second  Corps  Hospi 
where  she,  as  usual,  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Surge 
and  all  connected  with  her. 

Miss  Vance  labored  the  whole  term  of  the  War,  with  but  tl 
Xveeks'  fiirlough,  in  all  that  time.  A  record,  that  no  other  wor 
oan  give,  and  but  few  soldiers. 

Miss  Blackmar,  one  of  Michigan's  worthy  daughters,  was' 
€y£  the  youngest  of  the  band  of  Hospital  nurses.     She,  for 
Uonths,  labored  unceasingly  at  City  Point.     More  than  usuj 
fskilful  in  wound  dressing,  she  rendered  efficient  service  to 
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Surgeons,  as  well  as  in  saving  many  poor  boys  much  suflbring 
from  the  rough  handling  of  inexperienced  soldier-nurses.  A  lad 
was  brought  to  her  Wards,  with  a  wound  in  the  temple,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  ate  into  the  a|^ry.  This  she  had  feared, 
and  was  always  especially  careful  in  watching  and  attending  to 
him.  But,  in  her  absence,  a  hemorrhage  took  place,  the  nurse 
endeavored  to  staunch  the  blood,  but  at  last,  becoming  frightened, 
sent  for  a  Surgeon.  When  she  came  back  to  the  Ward,  there 
lay  her  boy  pale  and  exhausted,  life  almost  gone.  But  she  per- 
severed in  her  efforts,  and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing his  recovery. 

At  City  Point,  Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Blackmar  were  tent-mates, 
and  intimate  friends — both  noted  for  their  untiring  devotion  to 
their  work,  their  prudent  and  Christian  deportment.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  wearying  effects  of  the  labors  of  a  Hospital  nurse, 
Mrs.  Husband,  who  was  the  firm  friend,  and  at  City  Point, 
the  associate  of  these  two  young  ladies,  relates  the  following; 
these  two  ladies,  wearied  as  usual,  retired  one  very  cold  night, 
Miss  Blackmar  taking  a  hot  brick  with  her,  for  her  feet.  They 
slept  the  sound  sleep  of  exhaustion  for  some  time,  when  Miss 
Vance  struggled  into  consciousness,  with  a  sensation  of  smother^ 
ing,  and  found  that  the  tent  was  filled  with  smoke.  After  re- 
peatedly calling  her  companion,  she  was  forced  to  rise  and  shake 
her,  telling  her  tliat  she  must  be  on  fire.  This  at  last  aroused 
Miss  Blackmar,  who  found  that  the  brick  had  burned  through  the 
cloth  in  which  it  was  wrapped,  the  straw-bed  and  two  army  blan- 
kets. By  the  application  of  water,  the  fire  was  quenched,  and 
after  airing  the  tent,  they  were  soon  sleeping  as  soundly  as  ever. 
But,  in  the  morning,  Miss  Blackmar,  to  her  consternation,  found 
that  her  feet  and  ankles  were  badly  burned,  covered  with  blisters 
andVery  painfhl,  though  her  sleep  had  been  too  sound  to  feel  it 
before. 
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H.   A,   DADA   AND   S,   E.   HALL, 


ISS  HATTIE  A.  DADA,  and  Miss  Susan  E.  Hall, 
were  among  the  most  earnest  and  persistent  worken  in 
a  field  which  presented  so  many  opportunities  for  labor 
and  sacrifice.  Both  offered  themselves  to  the  Women's 
CSentrat  Aasociation  of  Relief,  New  York,  immediately  on  the 
fbrmation  of  that  useful  organization  for  any  service,  or  in  any 
capacity,  where  their  aid  could  be  made  available.  Both  had 
formerly  been  employed  by  one  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  in 
mission  labors  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  were 
eminently  fitted  for  any  sphere  of  usefulness  which  the  existing 
condition  of  our  country  could  present  to  woman. 

They  were  received  by  the  Association,  and  requested  to  join 
the  class  of  women  who,  with  similar  motives  and  intentions, 
were  attending  the  series  of  lectures  and  surgical  instructions 
which  was  to  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  nurses  in  the  army 
jhospitals. 

On  Sunday,  July  21st,  1861,  a  memorable  day,  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  took  place.  On  the  following  day,  the  22d,  the 
dinstrous  tidings  of  defeat  and  rout  was  received  in  New  York, 
and  the  country  was  thrilled  with  pain  and  horror. 

At  noon,  on  Monday,  the  22d,  Miss  Dada  and  Miss  Hall 
received  instructions  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  scene  of 
their  future  labors,  and  at  six  P.  M.  they  took  the  train  for 
"Washington,  with  orders  to  re]X)rt  to  Miss  Dix.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing found  them  amidst  all  the  terrible  excitement  which  reigned 
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in  that  city.     The  only  question  Miss  Dix  asked,  was,  "Arejcn 
ready  to  work?"  and  added,  "You  are  needed  in  Alexandria." 

And  toward  Alexandria  they  were  shortly  proceeding.  There 
were  apprehensions  that  the  enemy  might  pursue  our  retraiiog 
troops,  of  whom  they  met  many  as  they  crossed  the  Long  Bridge 
and  passed  the  fortifications  all  filled  with  soldiers  watching  fif 
the  coming  foe  who  might  then  so  easily  have  invaded  the  Feds* 
ral  City. 

In  some  cabins  by  the  road-side  they  first  saw  some  womidod 
men,  to  whom  they  paused  to  administer  words  of  cheer,  aad  i 
"cup  of  cold  water."  They  were  in  great  apprehension  thatth 
road  might  not  be  safe,  and  a  trip  to  Richmond,  in  the  capia^ 
of  prisoners  was  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 

At  last  they  reached  Alexandria,  and  in  a  dark  stone  bnilding 
on  Washington  Street,  formerly  a  seminary,  found  their  hosptiL 
They  were  denied  admittance  by  the  sentinel,  but  the  surgeon  ii 
charge  was  called,  and  welcomed  them  to  their  new  duties. 

There  they  lay,  the  wounded,  some  on  beds,  many  on  mattnaia 
spread  upon  the  floor,  covered  with  the  blood  from  their  wouodS) 
and  the  dust  of  tliat  burning  summer  battle-field,  many  of  them 
still  in  their  uniforms.  The  retreat  was  so  unexpected,  the 
wounded  so  nuinerous,  and  the  helpers  so  few,  that  all  were  at 
once  extremely  busy  in  bringing  order  and  comfort  to  that  scene 
of  suffering. 

Their  labors  here  were  exceedingly  arduous.  No  soldiers  were 
detailed  as  attendants  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  even  the  most 
menial  duties  fell  upon  these  ladies.  Sometimes  a  contraband 
was  assigned  them  as  assistant,  but  he  soon  tired  of  steady  «m- 
ployment  and  left.  They  had  little  sleep  and  food  that  vaa 
neither  tempting  nor  sufficient.  So  busy  were  they  that  two 
weeks  elapsed  before  Miss  Dada,  whose  letters  furnish  most  of 
the  material  for  this  sketch,  found  time  to  write  home,  and  inform 
her  anxious  friends  "where  she  was." 

A  busy  month  passed  thus,  and  then  the  numbers  in  the  hoe- 
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^tel  began  to  decrease^  many  of  the  convalescent  being  sent  North, 
or  having  forloughs,  till  only  the  worst  cases  remained. 

As  the  winter  approached  typhus  fever  began  to  prevail  among 
'the  troopSy  and  many  distressing  cases,  some  of  which  despite  all 
-their  efforts  proved  mortal,  came  under  the  care  of  these  ladies. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  1862,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
l^incheeter,  and  the  defeat  of  Stonewall  Jackson  by  General 
Shields,  Miss  Dada  and  Miss  Hall  were  ordered  thither  to  care 
for  the  wounded.  Here  they  were  transferred  from  one  hospital 
to  another,  without  time  to  become  more  than  vt^ely  interested 
in  ihe  individual  welfare  of  their  patients.  At  length  at  the 
ihird,  the  Court-House  Hospital,  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
finr  several  weeks.  Here  many  interesting  cases  were  found,  and 
they  became  much  attached  to  some  of  the  sufferers  under  their 
care,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  their  duties. 

On  the  22d  of  May  they  were  onlered  to  Strasburg,  and  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  the  care  of  several  hundred  siek,,  entirely  unsus- 
picioiis  of  personal  danger,  not  dreaming  that  it  could  be  met 
with  beside  the  headquarters  of  General  Banks.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  troops  were  observed  leaving  the  town  on  the  Front 
Itoyal  road,  and  the  same  night  tlye  memorable  retreat  was 
ordered. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  sight  which  met  their  eyes  in  the  gray  of 

©Drly  dawn.     Ambulances  and  army  wagons  filled  the  streets. 

Soldiers  from  the  hospitals,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  crawled  slowly 

^ud  painfully  along,  while  the  sick  were  crowded  into  the  over- 

Qjled  ambulances. 

Pressing  forward  they  arrived  at  Winchester  at  noon,  but  the 
^joabnlances  did  not  arrive  till  many  hours  later,  with  their  dis- 
^:nal  freight.  The  fright  and  suffering  had  overpowered  many, 
^Uid  many  died  as  they  were  carried  into  the  hospitals.  A  little 
l^ter  the  wounded  began  to  come  in,  and  the  faithful,  hard-worked 
burgeons  and  nurses  had  their  hands  full.  The  retreating  Union 
fbroes  came  pouring  through  the  town,  the  rebels  in  close  pursuit. 
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The  shouts  of  the  oombatantB,  and  the  oontinaed  firing,  createf^'^sd 
great  confusion.  Fear  was  in  every  heart,  pallor  on  every  cheek.  ^jiItj 
anxiety  in  every  eye,  for  they  knew  not  what  would  be  their  fiite-.s^^3e, 
but  had  heard  that  the  wounded  had  been  bayonetted  at  ¥roaW^::^A 
Royal  the  previous  day.  Many  dying  men,  in  their  fright  \ 
delirium,  leaped  from  their  beds,  and  when  laid  down  soon  ( 
to  breathe. 

Soon  the  rebels  had  possession  of  the  town,  and  the  ladies  fouii^:^-^^** 
themselves  prisoners  with  a  rebel  guard  placed  about  their  hofl  bl**T* 
pital. 

Their  supplies  were  now  quite  reduced,  and  it  was  not  untiE-5=^^*" 
personal  application  had  been  made  by  the  nurses  to  ihe  pebdl.2^^^ 
authorities,  tliat  suitable  fcxxl  was  fiirnished. 

When  the  army  left  Winchester,  enough  men  were  ordered  tcc^s*  to 
remain  to  guard  the  hospitals,  and  an  order  was  read  to  all  4^^-^^ 
inmates,  that  any  of  them  seen  in  the  streets  would  be  shot. 

Miss  Dada  and  her  friend  remained  at  this  place  until  thes--^  ^ 
months  of  June  and  July  were  passed.     In  August  they  wer 
assigned  to  Arnion'  Square  Hospital,  Washington. 

Previous  to  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  all  the  convalescent 
men  were  sent  further  North,  and  empty  beds  were  in  rea<lines» 
for  the  wounded,  wlio  on  the  evening  after  tlic  battle  were  brought 
in,  in  great  numbers,  covered  with  the  dust  and  gore  of  the  field 
of  conflict.  Here  the  ministering  aire  of  these  ladies  was  most 
needed.  They  hastened  with  basins  and  sponges,  cold  water  and 
clean  clothes,  and  soon  the  sufferers  felt  the  benefits  of  cleanliness, 
and  were  laid,  as  comfortably  as  their  wounds  would  admit,  in 
those  long  rows  of  white  Ix^ds  that  awaited  them.  All  were  cheer- 
ful, and  few  regretted  the  sacrifices  they  had  made.  But  in  a 
few  days  many  of  these  heroes  succumbed  before  the  mighty 
Conqueror.  Their  earthly  homes  they  were  never  to  see,  but, 
one  by  one,  they  pa>ssed  silently  to  their  last  home  of  silence  and 
peace,  where  the  war  of  battle  and  the  pain  of  wounds  never  dis- 
turb.    One  poor  fellow,  a  Michigan  soldier,  wounded  in   the 
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"fcliroiit^  oould  take  no  nouriBhment,  nor  scarcely  breathe.    Hid 

Sfrufierings  were  intense^  and  his  restlessness  kept  him  constantly 

iji  motion  as  long  as  the  strength  for  a  movement  remained.    But 

sit  last,  he  silently  turned  his  face  to  the  wall^  and  so  died.    An- 

cstber,  a  victim  of  lockjaw,  only  yielded  to  the  influence  of  chlo- 

sofi>rm.     Another,  whom  the  surgeons   could   only  reach   the 

second  day,  had  his  arm  amputated,  but  too  late.     Even  while 

lie  believed  himself  on  the  road  to  recovery,  bad  symptoms  had 

Intervened;  and  while  with  grateful  voice  he  was  planning  how 

lie  would  assist  Miss  Dada  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  in  the 

care  of  other  patients,  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him,  and 

lie  soon  passed  away. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  heart-rending  scenes  and  incidents  through 
which  these  devoted  ladies  passed. 

The  month  of  November  found  Miss  Dada  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Miss  Hall  had  been  at  Antietam,  but  the  friends  had  decided  to 
be  no  longer  separated. 

They  found  that  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Twelfth  Army 

Corps  was  just  opening  a  hospital  there,  and  the  next  day  the 

sick  and  wounded  from  the  regimental  hos])ital.s  were  brought  in. 

They  had  suflered  for  lack  of  care,  but  though  the  new  hospital 

was  very  scantily  furuished,  they  found  that  cause  of  trouble 

f^emoved.     Many  of  them  had  long  been  ill,  and  want  of  cleim- 

^Uieea  and  vermin  had  helped  to  reduce  them  to  extreme  emacia- 

*ioii.      Their  filthy  clothes  were   replaced   by  clean  ones,  and 

t^Umed  or  thrown  into  the  river,  their  heads  shaven,  and  their 

^^Bivolting  appearance  removed.     But  many  a  youth  whom  sick- 

^«88  and  suffering  had  given  the  apj)eiirance  of  old  ago,  suo- 

^Yimbed  to  disease  and  suffering,  and  joined  the  long  procession 

to  the  tomb. 

These  were  sad  days,  the  men  were  dying  rapidly.     One  day  a 

Tiaiddle-aged  woman  came  in  inquiring  for  her  son.     Miss  Dada 

took  from  her  pocket  a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  name  of  om» 

who  had  died  a  day  or  two  previously — it  was  the  name  of  the 
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son  of  this  mother.    She  sought  the  surgeon,  and  together  the 
undertook  the  painful  task  of  conveying  to  the  mother  the  tidiii 
that  her  visit  was  in  vain.     Poor  mother !     How  many,  like  1 
returned  desolate  to  broken  homes,  from  such  a  quest ! 

May  and  June,  1863,  Miss  Dada  and  Miss  Hall  sp^t 
Acquia  Creek,  in  care  of  the  wounded  fix>m  the  battle  of 
cellorsville,  and  the  8th  of  July  found  them  at  Grettysbuig — Mim  S\m 
Dada  at  the  hospital  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Ck)rp6,  at  a  little  Airmm-^ 
tance  from  the  town,  and  Miss  Hall  at  that  of  the  First  AroLM^myxj 
Corps,  which  was  within  the  town.  The  hospital  of  the  TweUttf^^B^ 
Army  Corps  was  at  a  farm-house.  The  house  and  bams  wei*:^^'* 
filled  with  wounded,  and  tenia  were  all  around,  crowded  witi^**" 
sufferers,  among  whom  were  many  wounded  rebel  prisoners,  wb^:^^ 
were  almost  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  gratitude  to  fin^-^^^" 
that  northern  ladies  would  extend  to  them  the  same  care  as  to  th^ 
soldiers  of  their  own  army. 

The  story  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  tragical  days  that  foUon 
has  been  too  often  told  to  need  repetition.     The  history  of  th« 
devotion  of  Northern  women  to  their  country's  defenders,  and  o^ 
their  sacrifices  and  labors  was  illustrated  in  brightest  character:^ 
there.     Miss  Hall  and  Miss  Dada  remained  there  as  long  as  their 
services  could  be  made  available. 

In  December,  1863,  they  were  ordered  to  Murfreesboro',  Ten- 
neasee,  once  a  flourishing  town,  but  showing  everywhere  the 
devastations  of  war.  Two  Seminaries,  and  a  Collie,  large  blocks 
of  stores,  and  a  hotel,  had  been  taken  for  hospitals,  and  were  now 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded  men.  A  year  had  passed  since  the 
awful  battle  of  Stone  River, — the  field  of  which,  now  a  wide 
waste  lay  near  the  town — but  the  hospitals  had  never  been 
empty. 

When  they  arrived,  they  reported  to  the  medical  director,  who 
"  did  not  care  whether  they  stayed  or  not,"  but,  "  if  they  re- 
mained wished  them  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Special  Diet."     They  received  only  discouraging  words  from 
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wil  thejr  met  They  found  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a 
sdbel  -woman,  and  were  next  day  assigned — Miss  Hall  to  No.  1 
Hospital,  Miss  Dada  to  No.  3. 

When  they  reported,  the  surgeon  of  No.  1  Hospital,  for  their 
viooniagement,  informed  them  that  the  chaplain  thought  they 
lyid  better  not  remain.  Miss  Dada  also  was  coldly  received,  and 
k  iraa  evident  that  the  Surgeons  and  chaplains  were  very  comfor- 
tably and  desired  no  outside  interference.  They  believed,  how- 
r,  that  there  was  a  work  for  them  to  do,  and  decided  to  re- 


MisB  Dada  found  in  the  wards  more  than  one  &miliar  face 
from  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  and  the  glad  enthusiasm  of  her 
ivelcDme  by  the  patients,  contrasted  with  the  chilling  reception 
of  the  officers. 

Most  of  these  men  had  been  wounded  at  Lookout  Mountain,  a 
few  days  before,  but  many  others  had  been  suffering  ever  since 
the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Miss  Hall  was  able  to  commence  her  work  at  once,  but  Miss 

VadBL  was  often  exhorted  to  patience,  while  waiting  three  long 

iveeka  for  a  stove,  before  she  could  do  more  than,  by  the  favor 

frf  the  head  cook  of  the  full  diet  kitchen,  occasionally  prepare  at 

/iis  stove,  some  small  dishes  for  the  worst  cases. 

Here  the  winter  wore  away.  Many  a  sad  tale  of  the  desola- 
tions of  war  was  poured  into  their  ears,  by  the  suffering  Union 
^^iromen  who  had  lost  their  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  in  the  wild 
"^Bvar&re  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  And  many  a  scene 
sorrow  and  suffering  they  witnessed. 

In  January,  they  had  a  pleasant  call  from  Dr.  M ,  one 

the  friends  they  had  knoAvn  at  Gettysburg.     This  gentleman, 

^Sp  conversation  with  the  medical  director,  told  him  he  knew  two 

^of  the  ladies  there.     The  reply  illustrates  the  peculiar  }K)sition 

5n  which  they  were  placed.     "  Ladies !"  he  answered  with  a  sneer, 

*** We  have  no  ladies  here!     A  hospitil  is  no  place  for  a  lady. 

IV'e  have  some  women  here,  who  are  cooks !'' 
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But  they  remembered  tliat  one  has  said — "The  lowest  post  of^^zrf 
service  is  the  highest  place  of  honor/'  and  that  Christ  had  humil—  M  -Bi- 
iated  himself  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ensuing  May,  they  went  to  Chatta-- 
nooga.  They  were  most  kindly  received  by  the  surgeons,  anc^  i 
found  much  to  be  done.  Car-loads  of  wounded  were  daily  com-. 
ing  from  the  front,  all  who  could  bear  removal  were  sent  fnrthe:*^^  ^^^ 
north,  and  only  the  worst  cases  retained  at  Chattanooga.  Thqj^^i^^  -•^ 
were  all  in  good  spirits,  however,  and  rejoicing  at  Sherman's  suo-^i^^*^**" 
cessful  advance — even  those  upon  whom  death  had  set  his  dartt*:^-^^ 
seal. 

Miss  Dada  often  rejoiced,  while  here,  in  the  kindness  of  he^*^^  ^^ 
friends  at  home,  which  enabled  her  to  procure  for  the  siek  thoM^  n l"*^ 
small,  but  at  that  place,  costly  luxuries  which  their  oonditioic*-'^'* 
demanded. 

As  the  season  advanced  to  glowing  summer,  the  mortalit 
became  dreadful.  In  her  hospital  alone,  not  a  large  one,  and  con- 
taining but  seven  hundred  beds,  there  were  two  hundred  and " 
sixty-one  deaths  in  the  month  of  June,  and  there  were  from  five 
to  twenty  daily.  These  were  costly  sacrifices,  often  of  the  best, 
noblest,  most  promising, — for  Miss  Dada  records — "Daily  I  see 
devoted  Christian  youths  dying  on  the  altar  of  our  country." 

With  the  beginning  of  November  came  busy  times,  as  the  cars 
daily  came  laden  with  their  freight  of  suffering  from  Atlanta. 
On  the  26th,  Miss  Dada  records,  "One  year  to-day  since  Hooker's 
men  fought  above  the  clouds  on  L(X)kout.  To-day  as  I  look 
upon  the  grand  old  mountain  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  the 
graves  of  those  who  fell  there,  and  all  is  quiet." 

Again,  after  the  gloomy  winter  had  passed,  she  writes,  in 
March,  1865,  "Many  cases  of  measles  are  being  brought  in, 
mostly  new  soldiers,  many  conscripts,  and  so  down-spirited  if  they 
get  sick.  It  was  a  strange  expression  a  poor  fellow  made  the 
other  day,  '  You  are  the  God-blessedest  w^oman  I  ever  saw.'  He 
only  lived  a  few  days  after  being  brought  to  the  hospital." 
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Their  work  of  mercy  was  now  well-nigh  over,  as  the  necessity 

'tor  it  seemed  nearly  ended.  Patients  were  in  May  being  mustered 

dut  of  ihe  service,  and  the  hospitals  thinning.     Miss  Dada  and 

^isB  Hall  thoQght  they  could  be  spared,  and  started  eastward. 

!But  when  in  Illinois,  word  reached  them  that  all  the  ladies  but 

one  had  left,  and  help  was  needed,  and  Miss  Dada  returned  to 

Chattanooga.    Here  she  was  soon  busy,  for,  though  the  war  was 

over^  there  were  still   many  sick,  and  death  often  claimed  a 

victim. 

MisB  Dada  remained  till  the  middle  of  September,  engaged  in 
her  daties,  when,  having  given  more  tlian  four  years  to  the  Service 
of  her  country,  she  at  last  took  her  leave  of  hospital-life,  and  re- 
tomed  to  home  and  its  peaceful  pleasures. 

Before  leaving  she  visited  the  historical  places  of  the  vicinity 
—saw  a  storm  rise  over  Mission  Ridge,  and  heard  the  thunders 
of  heaven's  artillery  where  once  a  hundred  guns  belched  forth 
their  fires  and  swept  our  brave  boys  to  destruction.  She  climbed 
Lookout,  amidst  its  vail  of  clouds,  and  visited  '^  Picket  Rock," 
where  is  the  spring  at  which  our  troo])s  obtained  water  the  night 
after  the  battle,  and  the  "Point"  whore,  in  the  early  mom,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  proclaimed  to  the  watching  hosts  below,  that 
tbey  were  victors. 


MRS.   SARAH    P.   EDSON. 


RS.  EDSON  is  a  native  of  Fleming,  Cayuga  Oouniy, 
New  York,  where  her  earlier  youth  was  passed.  At 
ten  years  of  age  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Ofcio^ 
but  after  a  few  years  again  returned  to  her  native  plaee. 
Her  father  died  while  she  was  yet  young,  and  her  childhood  ani 
youth  were  clouded  by  many  sorrows. 

Gifted  with  a  warm  imagination,  and  great  sensitiveness  of  feJ- 
ing,  at  an  early  age  she  learned  to  express  her  thoughts  in  written 
words.  Her  childhood  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  thus  iboiNl 
relief  for  a  thousand  woes.  At  length  some  of  her  writings  fiwind 
their  way  into  print. 

She  spent  several  years  as  a  teacher,  and  was  married  and  re- 
moved to  Pontiac,  Michigan,  in  1845.  During  her  married  life 
she  resided  in  several  Stiites,  but  principally  in  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Here  she  became  well  known  as  a  writer,  but  her  productionSj 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  were  usually  written  under  various 
iwmmes  de  plume y  and  met  very  general  acceptance. 

She  at  various  times  edited  journals  devoted  to  temperance  and 
general  literature  in  the  Western  States,  and  became  knovn  as 
])0ssessing  a  keenly  observing  and  philosophic  mind.  This  ex- 
perience, perhaps,  prepared  and  eminently  fitted  her  for  the  service 
into  which  she  entered  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  ena- 
bled her  to  comprehend  and  provide  for  the  necessities  and  emer- 
gencies of  "the  situation.'^ 
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Mrs.  Edson  arrived  in  Washington  November  Ist^  1861,  and 
commenced  service  as  nurse  in  Columbia  Coll^  Hospital.  She 
remained  there  serving  with  great  acceptance  until  early  in  March 
when  the  army  was  about  to  move  and  a  battle  was  in  anticipa- 
tion^ when  by  arrangement  with  the  Division  Surgeon,  Dr. 
F^mer,  she  joined  Sumner's  Division,  at  Camp  California,  Yir- 
giniai  where  she  was  to  remain  and  foHow  to  render  her  services 
in  case  the  anticipation  was  verified.  The  enemy,  however,  had 
stolen  away,  and  ^'Quaker"  guns  being  the  only  armament  en- 
ooontered,  her  services  were  not  needed. 
->  She  soon  after  received  an  appointment  iBrom  Surgeon-General 
Finley  to  proceed  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
the  wonnded  fix>m  (jeneral  Banks'  army.  She  found  the  hos- 
pital there  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Gangrene  was  in  all 
the  wards,  the  filth  and  foulness  of  the  atmosphere  were  fearful. 
Ken  were  being  swept  off  by  scores,  and  all  things  were  in  such 
a  state  as  must  ever  result  from  inexperience,  and  perhaps  incom- 
petence, on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  Appliances  and  stores 
Were  scanty,  and  many  of  the  surgeons  and  persons  in  charge, 
though  doing  the  least  that  was  possible,  were  totally  unfit  for 
"their  posts  through  want  of  experience  and  training. 

The  Union  Hotel  Hospital  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Edson, 
^Uid  the  nurses  who  accompanied  her  were  assigned  to  duty  there. 
^t  was  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  rendered  as  wholesome  as 
^pofisible. 

The  gratitude  of  the  men  for  their  changed  condition,  in  a  few 
^ays  amply  attested  the  value  of  the  services  of  herself  and  asso- 
^siates,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  women  have  an  important 
^^lace  in  a  war  like  ours. 

Mrs.  Edson  next  proceeded  to  join  the  army  before  Yorktown, 
aboat  the  1st  of  May,  1862,  and  was  attached  to  the  Hospital  of 
General  Sumner's  corps.  She  arrived  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Williamsl)urg,  and  learning  that  her  son  was  among  the 
wounded  left  in  a  hospital  several  miles  from  Yorktown,  she  at 
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once  started  on  foot  to  find  him.  After  a  walk  of  twelve  miles 
she  discovered  him  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  he  and  his  con- 
rades  imperatively  demanding  care.  Here  she  spent  fonr  deep- 
less  days  and  nights  of  terrible  anxiety,  literally  flying  from  fant 
to  hut  of  the  rebel-built  hospitals,  to  care  for  other  sick  nd 
w  junded  men,  whenever  she  could  leave  her  son. 

She  remained  thus  till  imperative  orders  were  received  tobmk 
up  this  hospital  and  go  to  Yorkto>vn.  The  men  were  laid  ii 
army  wagons  and  trans[X)rted  over  the  rough  roads  from  nine  ii 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Arriving  exhausted  by  their 
terrible  sufterings,  they  found  no  provision  made  for  their  reoq)- 
tion.  That  was  a  dreadful  day,  and  to  an  inexperienced  eye  and 
a  sympathetic  heart  tlie  suifcring  seemed  frightful ! 

The  21st  of  May,  Mrs.  ¥Ason  went  to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  cBe 
for  her  son  and  others,  remaining  a  week.  From  thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  White  House  and  the  "front."  Arriving  here  the 
enemy  were  exjKKitod,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  land.  At  daviigh 
the  "  only  woman  on  board"  was  anxiously  inquiring  if  there  m* 
any  suffering  to  relieve.  Learning  that  some  wounded  had  JMt 
been  broujrht  in,  she  loft  the  boat  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  found  over  thrcT  hundred  bleeding  and  starved  heiw 
lying  upon  the  ground.  The  Sanitar}''  Commission  boats  had 
gone,  and  no  supplies  were  left  but  coffee  and  a  little  rice.  As 
she  stcipped  a.sliore,  a  soldier  with  a  shattennl  arm  came  up  to  her, 
abnost  timidly,  and  with  white  trembling  lips  askcil  her  if  she 
could  give  them  something  to  eat — they  had  lost  everything  three 
days  before,  and  had  been  without  food  since.  What  an  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  a  warm  heart ! 

It  was  feared  that  no  food  could  be  obttiincil,  but  after  p«a^ 
searc^h  a  l)arrel  of  cans  of  bec.'f  was  found.     Some  camp  kettles- 
were  gathered  up,  and  a  fire  kindled.     In  the  shortest  poseihl^ 
titne    beet"  souj)   and   eottee    were    passing   round    among  th»c^ 
deliu:lited     Tuon.       Their    gi-atitude    wits     beyond     worils.      A^ 
four  o'clock,   that  afternoon,  the    last  man   was   put  on  l>oanfl 
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the  ship  which  was  to  convey  them  within  reach  of  supplies  and 
oare. 

Mrs.  Edson  was  left  alone.  One  steamer  only  of  the  qunrter- 
master's  department  remained.  The  quartermaster  hod  no  author- 
ity to  admit  her  on  board.  But  in  view  of  the  momently  expected 
arrival  of  the  enemy  he  told  her  to  go  on  board  and  remain, 
promising  not  to  interfere  with  her  until  she  reached  Harrison's 
Landing.  And  this  was  all  that  could  be  gained  by  her  who  was 
80  busily  working  for  the  soldier — this  the  alternative  of  being 
left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

She  remained  at  Harrison's  Landing  until  the  12th  of  August, 

4iid  passed  through  all  the  terrible  and  trying  scenes  that  attended 

the  arrival  of  the  defeated,  demoralized,  and  depressed  troops  of 

Af  cClellan's  army.    These  baffle  dei?cription.    Enough,  that  hands 

^nd  heart  were  full — fiiU  of  work,  and  full  of  sympatliy,  with  so 

XKiach  frightful  suffering  all  around  her!     She  was  here  greatly 

aided  and  sustained  by  the  presence  and  helj)  of  that  excellent 

xaan.  Chaplain  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  who  passed  away  to  his  re^vard 

long  ere  the  close  of  the  struggle,  into  which  he  had  entered  with 

ao  true  an  appreciation  and  devotion.     Again,  here  as  everywhere, 

gratitude  for  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  in  suffering  marked  the 

conduct  of  the  poor  men  under  her  care. 

When  the  army  left  she  repaired  again  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
snd  was  on  duty  there  at  Hygeia  Hospital  during  the  transit  of 
-the  army. 

She  returned  to  Alexandria  the  30th  of  August,  and  almost 

immediately  heard  rumors  of  the  fighting  going  on  at  the  front. 

She  applied  for  i)ermission  to  proceed  to  the  field,  but  was  in- 

&rmed  that  the  army  was  retreating.     The  next  tidings  was  of 

the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  other  disastrous  conflicts 

of  Pope's  campaign.     As  she  could  not  go  to  the  front  to  give  aid 

and  comfort  to  that  small  but  heroic  army  in  its  retreat  she  did 

what  she  could  for  the  relief  of  any  sufferers  who  came  under  her 

notice,  until  the  news  of  the  conflict  at  Antietam  was  received, 
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with  rumors  of  its  dreadful  slaughter.  Her  heart  was  fired  with 
anxiety  to  proceed  thither,  but  permission  was  again  denied  bar, 
the  surgeon-general  replying  that  she  was  evidently  worn  ont 
and  must  rest  for  a  time.  He  was  right,  for  on  the  ensuing  dij 
she  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  which  prevented  any  fiirdMf 
exertion  for  many  weeks. 

During  the  slow  hours  of  convalescence  from  this  illness  she 
revolved  a  plan  for  systematizing  the  female  branch  of  the  tdief 
service.  Her  idea  was  to  provide  a  home  for  volunteer  noM^ 
where  they  could  be  patiently  educated  and  instructed  in  Ae 
necessities  of  the  work  they  were  to  assume,  and  where  they  oonld 
retire  for  rest  when  needed,  or  in  the  brief  intervals  of  thrir 
labors. 

Her  first  labor  on  recovery  was  to  proceed  to  Warrenton  wifli 
supplies,  but  she  found  the  army  moving  and  the  sick  already  on 
board  the  cars.  She  did  what  was  possible  for  them  underdo 
circumstances.  The  trains  moved  off  and  she  was  left  to  wait 
for  one  that  was  to  convey  her  back  to  Alexandria.  This,  ha^ 
ever,  was  cut  off  by  the  rebels,  and  she  found  herself  with  no 
resource  but  to  proceed  with  the  army  to  Acquia  Creek.  She 
re(.*ords  that  she  reached  Acquia,  after  several  days,  and  a  new 
and  interesting  experience,  which  was  kindness  and  courtesy  fit)ni 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

Immediately  after  her  return  to  Washington,  Mrs.  Edson 
attempted  to  systematize  her  plan  for  a  home  and  training  school 
for  nurses.  A  society  was  formed,  and  Mrs.  Caleb  B.  Smith  at 
first  (but  soon  after  in  consoquence  of  her  resignation)  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Wade,  was  appointed  President,  and  Mrs.  Edson,  Secretary. 

Many  meetings  were  held.  The  attention  of  commanding  and 
medical  officers  was  drawn  to  the  plan.  Almost  unanimously 
tliey  expressed  ai)proval  of  it. 

Mrs.  Edson  was  the  soul  of  the  work,  hers  was  the  guidiog 
brain,  the  active  hand,  and  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases  most  of  tlx^ 
labor  fell  upon  her.     She  visited  the  army  at  Fredericksburg? 
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«id  oazefullj  examined  the  hospitals  to  ascertain  their  needs 
in  thiB  reBpeet.  This  with  other  journeys  of  the  same  kind  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter. 

State  Belief  Societies  had  been  consulted  and  approved  the 

plan.     Mrs.  Edson  visited  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  laid  the 

plan  before  them,  but  while  they  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 

home  and  place  of  rest  for  nurses,  which  they  soon  after  estab- 

liahed,  they  regarded  a  training  school  for  them  unnecessary, 

ibelieving  that  those  who  were  adapted  to  their  work  would  best 

aoquire  the  needed  skill  in  it  in  the  hospital  itself,  and  that  their 

imperative  need  of  attendants  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  depart- 

Ifeients  of  special  and  field  relief,  did  not  admit  of  the  delay 

r>equired  to  educate  nurses  for  the  serviw. 

The  surgeon-general,  though  at  first  favorably  impressed  with 

tiie  idea,  on  more  mature  consideration  discouraged  it,  and  with- 

lield   his  approval  before  the  Senate  Committee,  who  had  a  bill 

'\x£oTe  them  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.     Thus 

'fchwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  on  which  she  had  set  her 

keart,  Mrs.  Edson  did  not  give  up  in  despair,  nor  did  she  suffer 

lier  sympathy  and  zeal  in  its  prosecution  to  prevent  her  from 

engaging  in  what  she  rightly  regarded  as  tlie  paramount  work  of 

every  loyal  woman  who  could  enter  upon  it,  the  care  of  the  sick 

and  wounded  after  the  great  battles.     The  fearfully  disastrous 

Ixtttle  of  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1862,  called  her  to  the 

£t>nt,  and  she  was  for  several  weeks  at  Falmouth  caring  tenderly 

fcr  the  wounded  heroes  there.     This  good  work  accomplished  she 

leiurned  to  Washington,  and  thence  visited  New  York  city,  and 

made  earnest  endeavors  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  wealthy  and 

patriotic  in  this  movement.     She  was  familiar  with  Masonic  Hte- 

Tftture  and  with  the  spirit  of  Masonr\\     Her  husband  had  been 

an  advanced  member  of  the  Ord(T,  and  she  had  herself  taken  all 

the  "Adoptive  Degrees."     These  reasons  induced  her  to  seek  the 

aidpf  the  Order,  and  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  met  with 

much  encouragement.     The   "Army  Nurses'  Association"  was 


wQMAK'a  mmx  nr  ra»  oml  wam. 


Armed  in  New  York,  nd  eommelioed  wosk  vadBT'^  MljiH 
of  the  MasooB.    In  tibe  spring  of  1864,  when  Gi—rt  ililii||i 
oomm^ioed  with  the  terrible  bettke  of  the  WikhtBeM^  Wb  ; 
Edeon  hastened  to  the  ^'fitmt''    Almost  inmediMhr  thMtP 
geons  lequested  her  io  send  fi»r  ten  of  tibe  nmnB  Chen- kyAAH 
instraedon  as  part  of  her  ehse  at  Clinton  Hall,  Now  YioAi'V/i^ : 
She  did  sa    Thegr  weie  received,  tauiqpoitelkiaf  Aami^Vtf 
ntions  and  pay  granted.    And  tbqr  were  fimnd  to  be  ^fMll$ 
worken,  Mrs.  Edson  receiving  fiom  the  SaigeonB  in  -ihmlfljlt^, 
highest  testimonials  of  tfadr  nsefalness.    She  Jiad  at  HiWJipl- 
tioned  it  to  the  Suigeons  as  an  experiment^  and  aaid  1ii#4V 
and  nurses  would  not  be  wanting  if  it  proved  a  smoeis.  '9 ; 
day  on  which  the  order  for  the  evacuation  of  FrederidoriibfgW 
issued,  she  was  told  that  her. ^experiment  was  men  than  t'flP 
was  a  triumph.'^    And  this  by  one  of  the  Ug^iulW 


dais  of  the  Medical  department.  ^  ' - 

Eighty  more  nurses  were  at  once  ordered.  '  ^^^ 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Masons  in  this  movement^  led  <tf  tf 
formation  of  the  ^^  Masonic  Mission,''  widi  a  strong  ''AdviMi^  I 
Board,*^  composed  of  leading  and  wealthy  Masons. 

Mrs.  Edson,  with  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  integrity  (/ 
Masons,  and  in  the  honor  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  titf 
movement  the  great  strength  of  their  names,  continued  aidendy 
carrying  out  her  plan.     More  nurses  were  sent  out,  and  all  »• 
ceived  the  promise  of  support  by  the  "  Mission."     Much  gooi— 
how  much  none  may  say,  was  performed  by  these  women.  T!h0f 
suifered  and  labored,  and  sacrificed  much.     They  gave  their  bert 
efibrts  and  cares.     Many  of  them  were  poor  women,  unable  to 
give  their  time  and  labor  without  remuneration.     But,  alas!  tbs 
purposes  and  promises  of   the    Masonic    ^Mission,  were  ncvtf 
fulfilled.     Many  of  the  women  received  no  remuneration,  ttH* 
great  suffering  and  dissatisfaction  was  the  result.     The  good  ^O 
the  suffering  of  the  army  >vas  perhaps  the  same. 

Amidst  all  her  sorrows  and  disappointments,  Mrs.  Edson  ooo^'^ 
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tinned  her  labors  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Nothing  could  keep 
her  from  the  fulfilment  of  what  she  regarded  as  an  imperative 
dutjr,  and  nobly  she  achieved  her  purpose,  so  far  as  her  indi- 
vidual efforts  were  concerned. 

A  lady,   herself  ardently  engaged  in  the  work  of  relief,  and 
supply  for  the  soldiers,  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  com- 
pony  with  Mrs.  Edson,  in  the  winter  of  1865,  not  long  before  the 
cloee  of  the  war.     She  describes  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Edson, 
Among  these  brave  men  to  whom  she  had  ministered  during  the 
^iarrific  campaign  of  the  preceding  summer,  as  a  complete  ovation. 
The  enthusiasm  was  overwhelming  to  the  quiet  woman  who  had 
OQme  among  them,  not  looking  nor  hoping  for  more  than  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  pleasant  greeting  from  those  endeared  to  her  by  the 
V"€ry  self-sacrificing  efforts  by  which  she  had  brought  them  relief^ 
9.iid  perhaps  been  the  means  of  saving  their  lives. 

Irrepressible  shouts,  cheers,  tears  and  thanks  saluted  her  on 
^^ery  side,  and  she  passed  on  humbled  rather  tlian  elated  by  the 
of  this  enthusiastic  gratitude. 


MISS   MARIA   M.   C.   HALL, 


LTHOUGH  the  Federal  City,  Washington,  wis  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  more  intensely  Southern  in  senth 
ment  than  many  of  the  Southern  cities,  at  least  so  &r 
as  its  native,  or  long  resident  inhabitants  could  mak 
it  so,  yet  tliere  were  even  in  that  Sardis,  a  few  choice  q«ril»i 
reared  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  whose  patriotism  vaaiB 
lofty,  earnest  and  enduring  as  that  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  any 
Northern  or  Western  state. 

Among  these,  none  have  given  better  evidence  of  their  intentt 
love  of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  than  Miss  Hall.  Bon 
and  reared  in  the  Capital,  highly  educated,  and  of  pleaffli^ 
manners  and  address,  she  was  well  fitted  to  grace  any  circle,  and 
to  shine  amid  the  gaycties  of  that  fashionable  and  frivolous  city. 
But  the  religion  of  the  compassionate  and  merciful  Jesus  had 
made  a  deep  lodgment  in  her  heart,  and  in  imitation  of  his  ex- 
amj)le,  she  was  ready  to  forsake  the  halls  of  gayety  and  fashion, 
if  she  might  but  minister  to  the  sick,  the  suffering  and  the  so^ 
rowing.  Surrounded  by  Secessionists,  her  father  too  far  advanced 
in  years  to  bear  arms  for  the  country  he  loved,  with  no  brother 
old  enough  to  be  enrolled  among  the  nation's  defenders,  her  pa- 
triotism was  as  fervid  a.s  that  of  any  soldier  of  the  Republic,  and 
she  resolved  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  serv^ice  of  the  nation,  by 
ministrations  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Her  first  opportunity 
of  entering  upon  this  duty  was  by  the  reception  into  her  father  * 
house  of  one  of  the  sick  soldiers  before  the  first  battle  of  Btt>^ 
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Run,  who  by  her  kindly  care  was  restored  to  health.    When  the 
Indiana  Hospital  was  established  in  the  Patent  Office  building 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1861,  Miss  Hall  sought  a  position  there  as 
nurse;  but  Miss  Dix  had  already  issued  her  circular  announcing 
that;   no  nurses  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  would  be  accepted; 
*ncl     in  vain   might  she  plead   her  willingness  and  ability  to 
ttiidergo  hardships  and  the  uncomfortable  duties  pertaining  to  the 
uox-se's  position.     She  therefore  applied  to  the  kind-hearted  but 
®^5oexitrie  Mrs.  Almira  Falcs,  whose  hearty  and  positive  ways  had 
E*'V'en  her  the  entree  of  the  Government  hospitals  from  the  first, 
t>xit;     she  too  discouraged  her  from  the  effort,  assuring  her,  in  her 
"l^Ht  way,  that  there  was  no  poetry  in  this  sort  of  thing,  that 
^«^  men  were  very  dirty,  hungry  and  rough,  and  that  they  would 
'^c^t:  appreciate  refinement  of  manner,  or  be  grateful  for  the  attcn- 
^^^n  bestowed  on  them  by  a  delicate  and  e<lucatcd  lady.     Finding 
^'^at  these  representations  failed  to  divert  Miss  Hall,  and  her 
^  *^ter  who  accompanied  her,  from  their  purpose,  Mrs.  Fales  threw 
.^en  the  door  of  one  of  the  wards,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  Well, 
^^rls,  here  they  are,  with  everything  to  be  done  for  them.     You 
?ill  find  work  enough." 
There  was,  indeed,  work  enough.     The  men  were  very  dirty, 
^*^e  "sacred  soil"  of  Virginia  clinging  to  their  clothing  and  pcr- 
ons  in  plenty.     Their  hair  was  matted  and  tangled,  and  often, 
30t  free  from  vermin,  and  they  were  as  Mrs.  Fales  had  said,  a 
^^^ough  set.     But  those  apparently  fragile  and  delicate  girls  had 
^^^^reat  energy  and  resolution,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
^^ot  disj)0sed  to  undertake  an  enterprise  and  then  abandon   it.' 
^She  had  trials  of  other  kinds,  to  bear.     The  surgeons  affoixlcd 
3ier  few  or  no  facilities  for  her  work;  and  evidently  cxpec^tcd  that 
icr  whim  of  nursing  would  soon  be  given  over.     Then  came  the 
^neral  order  for  the  removal  of  volunteer  nurses  from  the  hos- 
pitals; this  she  evaded  by  enrolling  herself  as  nurse,  and  drawing 
^imiy  i>ay,  which  she  distributed  to  the  men.     For  nearly  a  year 
^h^  remained  in  tliis  position,  without  command,  with  much  hard 
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work  to  do,  and  no  recognition  of  it  from  any  official  source;  b^ 
though  the  situation  was  not  in  any  respect  agreeable,  there  ^^0f^ 
a  consciousness  of  usefulness,  of  service  of  the  Master  in  it  t^'^ 
sustain  her;  and  while  under  her  gentle  ministrations  cleanlinea^^ 
took  the  place  of  filth,  order  of  disorder,  and  profanity  was  huh 
ishcd,  because  "the  lady  did  not  like  it,"  it  was  also  her  privi- 
lege occasionally  to  lead  the  wanderer  from  God  back  to  the 
Saviour  he  had  deserted,  and  to  jwint  the  sinner  to  the  ^^Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."     In  the  summer 
of  1862,  Miss  Hall  joined  the  Hospital  Transport  service,  first 
on  the  Daniel  Wel)stor,  No.  2,  a  steamer  which  had  been  used  fiir 
the  tran8ix)rtation  of  troops  from  Wiushington.     After  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  thi.s  transport  had  been  disposed  of,  Miss  Hall 
was  transferred  to  the  Daniel  Webster,  the  original  hospital  trans- 
port of  the  Sanitar}'  Commission,  where  she  labored  faithfully 
for  some  weeks  after  the  change  of  l)ase  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
when  she  was  associated  ^vitli  Mrs.  Alniira  Fales  in  caring  for 
the  suffering  woundcKl  on  shore.     They  found  the  poor  fellows  in 
a  tcTrible  plight,  in  rotten  and  leaky  tents,  and  lying  on  the  damp 
soil,  sodden  witli  tlie  hea\y  rains,  and  poiscmous  from  the  mala- 
rial exhalations,  in  need  of  clothing,  food,  medicine,  and  comfort; 
and  though  hut  scantily  supplied  with  the  needful  stores,  these 
ladies  spared  no  labor  or  exertion  to  improve  their  (K.)ndition,  and 
they  were  successful  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  have  seemed 
j)ossible.     When  tlu*  army  returned  to  Alexandria,  Miss  Hall 
visited  her  home  for  a  short  interv-al  of  rest ;  but  the  gn^t  battle 
of  An tietam  called  her  again  to  her  chosen  work;  she  went  to 
the  battle-iield,  intending  to  join  Mrs.  Harris,  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  of  Philadel])hia,  who  was  already  at  work  there,  and  liad 
telegraphed  for  her;  but  being  unable  to  find  her  at  first,  she 
entered  a  hospital  of  wounded  R(»bel  prisoners,  and  ministered  to 
them  until  Mrs.  Harris  having  ascertained  her  situation,  sent  for 
her  to  come  to  Smoketown  General  Hospital,  where  at  that  time 
the  wounded  of  French's  Division  were  gathered,  and  which 
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nltiniatelj  leoeived  the  wounded  of  the  diiferent  corps  who  were 

unable  to  endnre  the  fatigue  of  transi)ortation  to  Washington, 

Baltimore  or  Philadelphia.     Dr.  Vanderkicft,  an  accomplished 

physician  and  a  man  of  rare  tenderness,  amiability  and  goodness, 

was    at  this  time  the  surgeon  of  the  Smoketown  Hospital,  and 

appx-eciating  Miss  Hall's  skill  and  adaptation  to  her  work,  he  wel- 

oomod  her  cordially,  and  did  everything  in  his  jwwcr  to  render 

^«r    position  pleasant.     Mrs.  Harris  was  soon  called   to  other 

soeties,  and  after  Fredericksburg,  went  to  Falmouth  and  remained 

"^^'i:^  several  months,  but  Miss  Hall,  and  Mrs,  Husband  who  was 

"^^"^^  associated  with  her  rc»mainod  at  Smoketown ;  and  when  Mrs. 

HiXHband  left,  Miss  Hall  still  continued  till  May,  1863,  when 

tfx^  liospital  was  broken  up,  and  the  remaining  inmates  sent  to 

^tlxer  points.* 

^*'  The  following  letter  addreRsed  to  Mirs  Hall,  by  one  of  the  wounded  sol- 
^^^*>  under  her  care  at  the  Smoketown  Hosiiital,  a  Frencliraan  who,  while  a 


*"^^^t  sufferer,  kept  the  whole  tent  full  of  wounded  men  cheerful  and  bright 
^^h  his  own  cheerfulnesfl,  singing  the  Marseillaise  and  other  patriotic  song?,  is 
•  ^^'^'^oiie  example  of  thousands,  of  the  regard  felt  for  her,  by  the  soldiers  whose 
^^^^BeringB  she  had  relieved  by  her  gentle  and  kindly  ministrations. 

"Manciiestek,  Mass.  June  28/A,  1866. 
^^  ''Miss  M.  M.  C.  Hall : — There  are  kind  deeds  received  which  a  man  cannot 

r  forget,  more  especially  when  they  are  done  by  one  who  does  not  expect 
V  rewards  for  them,  but  the  satisfaction  of  having  helped  humanity. 
''Bat  as  one  who  iirst  unfortunate,  and  next  fortunate  enough  to  come  under 
'^onr  kind  cares,  I  come  rather  late  perhaps  to  pay  you  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
^^*hich  should  have  been  done  ere  this.    I  say  pay, — I  do  not  mean  that  with 
^^w  lines  in  a  broken  English,  I  expect  to  reward  you  for  your  good  care  of 
"^^e  while  I  was  lying  at  Smoketown — no,  words  or  gold  could  not  repay  you 
^^r  your  sufferings,  privations,  the  painful  hard  sights  which  the  angels  of  the 
Qattle-field  are  willing  to  face, — no,  God  alone  can  reward  you.     Yet,  please 
Qoeept,  Miss,  the  assurance  of  my  profound  respect,  and  my  everlasting  grati- 
tude.   May  the  God  of  Justice,  Freedom  and  love,  ever  protect  you,  and  re- 
ward you  lor  your  conduct  on  this  earth  is  the  wish  of 

"  Your  obedient  and  respectful  servant, 

"Julius  F.  Rabardy.'* 
The  Frendiman  who  sometimes  sang  the  Marseillaise — formerly  of  the  12th 
MaMachnsetta  Volunteers. 
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One  feature  of  this  Hospital-lifc  both  at  Smoketown,  and  t  *  —  ^^ 
other  Hospitals  with  which  Miss  Hall  was  conuected,  a  fisature  t^^^^ 
which  many  of  those  under  her  care  revert  with  great  pleasure^  ^[^  #^ 
was  the  evening  or  family  prayers.     Those  of  the  convalescent         ^/^ 
soldiers  who  cared  to  do  so  were  accustomed  to  assemble  every  ^^ 

evening  at  her  tent,  and  engage  in  social  worship,  the  chaplain  ^0^ 

usually  being  present  and  taking  the  lead  of  the  meeting,  and  in  j-^^' 

the  event  of  his  absence,  one  of  the  soldiers  being  the  leader.  ^m 

This  evening  hour  was  looked  for  with  eagerness,  and  to  som«^,  ^ 

we  might  say,  to  many,  it  was  the  beginning  of  new  hopes  and  a 
new  life.  Many,  after  rejoining  their  regiments,  wrote  back  to 
their  friends,  "  We  think  of  you  all  at  the  sweet  hour  of  prayer,  * 

and  know  that  you  will  renicml>er  us  when  you  gather  in  the  lit- 
tle tent."     The  life  in  the  Hos})ital,  was  by  this  and  other  means,  *'  *' 
rendered  the  vestibule  of  a  new  and  holy  life,  a  life  of  faith  and 
Christian  endeavor  to  many,  and  this  young  Christian  woman  was  ^* 
enabled  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  which  shall  endure  ^ 
through  the  untold  ages  of  eternity. 

After  a  short  period  of  rest.  Miss  Hall  again  reported  for  duty  *  "      ^ 

at  the  Naval  Academy  Hospital,  Annapolis,  whither  considerable  ^ 

numbers  of  the  wounded  from  Gettysburg  were  brought,  and 
where  her  old  friend  Dr.  Viinderkioft  was  the  Surg(H>n-in-charge.  ^ 

After  a  time,  the  excliangcMl  jn'isonors  from  B(41e  Isle  and  Libby 
Prison,  and  subsequently  those  from    Andersonville,  Florence,  * 

Salisbury  and  Wilmino:ton,  began  to  come  into  this  Hospital,  and 
it  was  Miss  HalPs  painful  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  minister 
to  these  poor  victims  of  Robol  cruelty  and  hate,  who  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  cliarnel  houses,  had  not  only  lost  their  health,  but 
almost  their  semblance  to  humanity,  and  rwluced  by  starvation 
and  suffering  to  a  condition  of  fatuity,  often  could  not  remember 
their  own  names.  In  those  scenes  of  horror,  with  the  patience 
and  tenderness  born  only  of  Christianity,  she  ministered  to  these 
poor  helpless  men,  striving  to  bring  them  back  to  life,  and  health, 
and  reason,  comforting  them  in  their  sufferings,  pointing  the  dy- 
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'11^  to  a  sufTcring  Saviour,  and  corresjK)ndiiig  with  their  friends 
asi   oixcomstauces  required. 

It  was  at  Dr.  Vanderkicft's  request,  that  she  came  to  this  Hos- 

pi't^siY,  and  at  first  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  Section  Five,  eon- 

sijss^xng  of  the  Hospital  tents  outside  of  the  main  building.     Mrs. 

■A  c^fmline  Tyler,  (Sister  Tyler),  was  at  this  time  lady  Superinttmd- 

di  t  of  tlie  entire  Hospital,  and  administei^ed  her  duties  with  great 

s^^^iXX  and  ability.     When,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  as  we  have  else- 

^*^l^^xe  recorded,  the  impaired  health  of  Mrs.  Tyler  rendered  her 

^^-■^K-'tilier  stay  in  the  Hospital   impossible.     Miss   Hall,   though 

J"*^>'«^a.xig,  ^vas  deemed  by  Dr.  Vanderkieft,  most  eminently  qualificni 

*^^     ^"•accecd  her  in  the  general  superintendency  of  this  great  Hos- 

I**'*^^^*.!,  and  she  remained  in  charge  of  it  till  it  was  closed  in  the 

^^'•-^^icxmer  of  1865.     Here  she  had  at  times,  more  than  four  thou- 

'^'^^■^d  of  these  poor  sufferers  under  her  care,  and  although  she  had 

**"^^xai  ten  to  twenty  assistants,  each  in  charge  of  a  section,  yet  her 

^^'^v^xi  labors  were  extremely  arduous,  and  her  care  and  respousi- 

"^*^1  ily  such  as  few  could  have  sustained.     The  danger,  as  well  as 

*^^  care,  was  very  much  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  typhus- 

^^"V^^  in  a  very  malignant  form  in  the  Hospital,  brought  tliere 

3^     some  of  the  i)oor  victims  of  rebel  barbarity  from  Anderson- 

^lle.     Three  of  her  most  valued  assistants  contracted  this  fearful 

from  the  patients  whom  they  had  so  carefully  watched 

^^^r  and  died,  martyrs  to  their  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

^During  her  residence  at  this  Hospital,  Miss  Hall  often  con- 

^^iT>uted  to  "The  Crutch,"  a  soldier's  weekly  pajwr,  edited  by 

^"^-^ is8  Titcomb,  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents,  to  which  tie 

^^tJier  ladies,  tlie  officers  and  some  of  the  patients  were  also  co'i- 

^^^^ibutore.     This  paper  created  much  interest  in  the  hospital. 

Our  record  of  the  work   of   this  active  and  devoted  Chris- 
^••«ui  woman  is  but  brief,  for  though  there  were  almost  num- 
instances  of  suffering,   of  heroism  and   triumph  pass- 
fcg  amstantly  under  her  eye,  yet  the  work  of  one  day  was  so 
^^iuch  like  that  of  every  other,  that  it  afforded  little  of  incident 
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in  her  own  labors  to  require  a  longer  narrative.  Painfiil  asmaay 
of  her  experiences  were,  yet  she  found  as  did  many  others  who 
engaged  in  it  that  it  was  a  blessed  and  delightful  work,  and  in 
the  retrospect,  more  than  a  year  after  its  close,  she  uttered  diesc 
words  in  regard  to  it,  words  to  which  the  hearts  of  many  other 
patriotic  women  will  respond,  "  I  mark  my  Hospital  days  as  nay 
happiest  ones,  and  thank  God  for  the  way  in  which  He  led  me 
into  the  good  work,  and  for  the  strength  which  kept  me  throogJi 
it  all/' 


THE  HOSPITAL  CORPS  AT  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
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HOUGH  the  Naval  Academy  buildings  at  Annapolis 

had  been  used  for  hospital  purposes,  from  abnost  the 

first  months  of  the  war,  they  did  not  acquire  celebrity, 

or  accommodate  a  very  large  nnmber  of  patients  until 

August)  1863,  when  Surgeon  Vanderkieft  took  charge  of  it,  and  it 

received  great  numbers  of  the  wounded  men  from  Gettj'sburg. 

As  the  number  of  these  was  reduced  by  deaths,  convalescence  and 

^fischarge  from  the  army,  their  places  were  more  than  supplied  by 

the  returning  prisoners,  paroled  or  discharged,  from  Libby,  Belle 

-t^le,  Andersonville,  Millen,  Salisbury,  Florence  and  Wilmington. 

These   poor  fellows  under  the  horrible  cruelties,  systematically 

i^Tacticed  by  the  rebel  authorities,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 

"^^eakening  the  Union  forces,  had  been  starved,  frozen,  maimed 

^^nd  tortured  until  they  had  almost  lost  the  semblance  of  human- 

i'ly,  and  one  of  the  noble  women  who  cared  for  them  so  tenderly, 

^^tates  that  she  often  found  herself  involuntarily  placing  her  hand 

"^.:»pon  her  cheek  to  ascertain  whether  their  flesh  was  like  hers, 

^numan  and  vitalized.     The  sunken  hollow  cheeks,  the  parchment 

^^kin  drawn  so  tightly  over  the  bones,  the  great,  cavernous,  lack- 

3Lnster  eyes,  the  half  idiotic  stare,  the  dreamy  condition,  the  los*^ 

^iDf  memory  even  of  their  own  names,  and  the  wonder  with  which 

*hty  regarded  the  most  ordinary  events,  so  strange  to  them  after 

♦heir  long  and  fearful  exiHirionce,  all  nuido  them  seem  more  like 

lieings  from  some  other  world,  than  inhabitants  of  this.     Many 
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of  them  never  recovered  fully  their  memory  or  reason ;  the   ixm 
had  entere<l  the  soul.   Others  lingered  long  on  the  oonfines  of"  ^^m 
worlds,  now  rallying  a  little  and  then  fiilling  back,  till  finally   -tint 
flickering  life  went  out  suddenly;   a  few  of  the  hardiest  SLmi 
toughest  survived,  and  recovered  partial  though  seldom  or  ne'V'er 
complete  health.     During  a  part  of  the  first  year  of  Dr.  V«Mi- 
derkieft's  administration,  Mrs.  Adaline  Tyler  ("  Sister  Tyler-  ") 
was  Lady  Suix?rintcndent  of  the  hospital,  and  tlie  sketch  else* 
where   given  of  her   life  shows   how  earnestly  and   ably   &he 
labored  to  promote  the  interest  of  its  inmates.     During  most    of 
this  time  Miss  Maria  M.  C.  Hall  had  charge  of  section  five,  cc:^tt- 
sisting  of  the  hospital  tents  which  occupied  a  part  of  the  acade-^^a- 
ical  campus.     Miss  Helen  M.  Noye,  a  young  lady  from  Buffis.  ^^^t 
a  very  faithful,  enthusiastic  and  cheerfiil  worker,  was  her  as^  ^^^ 
tant,  and  remained  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  hospital. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Miss  Hall  ^yns  appointed  M^  -^*' 
Tyler's  successor  as   Lady  Superiutendent  of  the  hospital,      '^ 
numerous  large  wards  required  several  assistant  su})erintendei    ""^ 
who  should  direct  the  preparation  of  the  si)ecial  diet,  and  the  otl^^^" 
delicacies  so  desirable  for  the  sick,  attend  to  the  condition  of  t. 
men,  ascertiiin  their  circumstances  and  history,  correspond  wi       -* 
their  friends,  and  endeavor  so  iar  as  possible  to  cheer,  comfort  ai  -^^ 
encourage  their  patients. 

When  the  number  of  patients  was  largest  twenty  of  thc^  "^'^^^^ 
assistants  were  reciuired,  and  the  illness  of  some,  or  their  clianfe:^-     ' 
to  other  fields,  rendered  the  list  a  varying  one,  over  thii-ty  differeL^ 
ladies  being  connected  with  the  hospital  during  the  two  years  fro^  '^^^ 
July,  1863,  to  July,  1865. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  ladies  had  accompanied  Mr?*^*^ 
Tyler  to  Annapolis,  having  previously  been  her  assistants  in  tl*^^^*' 
general  hospital  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.     Among  these  wct^- 
nine  from  Maine,  viz..  Miss  Louise  Titcomb,  Miss  Susan  Xewhiil  *_  ^ 
Miss  Rebecca  R.  Usher,  Miss  Almira  Quimby,  Miss  Emily  V^ 
Dana,  ^liss  Adeline  Walker,  ^liss  Mary  E.  Dupee,  Miss  Mai 
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PknoDyand  Mrs.  Eunice  D.  Merrill^  all  women  of  excellent  abil- 
itieB  tnd  culture^  and  admirably  adapted  to  their  work.  One  of 
this  band  of  sisters,  Miss  Adeline  Walker,  died  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1865,  of  malignant  typhus,  contractal  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duties  in  the  liospital. 

Of  her  Miss  Hall  wrote  in  the  Crutch ,  "She  slept  at  sunset, 
sinking  into  the  stillness  of  death  as  iK»aeofully  as  o  melted  day 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  For  two  years  and  a  half — longer 
than  almost  any  otiier  here — she  had  pui-sueil  her  laboi'S  in  this  hos- 
pital, and  with  her  ready  symj)athy  with  the  suirering  or  wronged, 
^  ministered  to  many  needy  ones  the  balm  of  comfort  and 
*'e»ling.  Her  quick  wit  and  keen  repartei^  has  serv^ed  to  brighten 
op  many  an  hour  otherwise  dull  and  unhomelike  in  our  little 
^'^le  of  workers,  gathered  in  our  quarters  off  duty. 

*'So  long  an  inmate  of  this  hospital  its  every  part  was  familiar 

to  her;  its  trees  and  flowers  she  lovwl;  in  all  its  Ix'auties  she 

'^joiced.     We  could  almost  fancy  a  hush  in  nature's  music,  as  we 

^ked  behind  her  coflin,  under  the  beautiful  trees  in  the  bright 

^y  sunshine. 

"It  was  a  touching  thing  to  see  the  soldier-boys  carrying  the 
***ffin  of  her  who  had  lxH»n  to  them  in  hours  of  pain  a  nn'nister 
®f  good  and  comfort.  Her  loss  is  keenly  felt  among  them,  and 
'^^rs  are  on  the  face  of  more  than  one  strong  man  as  he  speaks 
^f  her.  One  more  veteran  soldier  has  fallen  in  the  ranks,  one 
***ore  faithful  patriot-heart  is  stilled.  No  less  to  her  than  to  the 
Soldier  in  the  field  shall  be  awardal  the  heroic  honor. 

'For  God  metes  to  each  his  niwwure; 

And  the  woman's  patient  prayer, 
No  leKs  than  hall  or  hayonct 
Brings  the  victory  unaware.' 

T*atient  prayer  and  work  for  the  victor}"  to  our  country  was  the 
Wk  of  our  sister  gone  from  ils;  and  in  the  dawning  of  our  brighter 
^ys,  and  the  coming  glorj'  of  our  regenenited  country,  it  is  hard 
to  lay  her  away  in  unconsciousness;  hard  to  close  her  eyes  against 
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the  bright  Bunshine  of  Grod's  smile  upon  a  ransomed  people;  baid 
to  send  her  lifeless  form  a\va7  from  us,  alone  to  the  grave  in  hs 
far  off  home;  hard  to  realize  that  one  so  fiuniliar  in  onrliide 
band  shall  go  no  more  in  and  out  among  us.  But  we  say  &re- 
well  to  her  not  without  hope.  Her  earnest  spirit,  ever  eager  is 
its  questioning  of  what  is  truth,  was  not  at  rest  with  simply 
earthly  tilings.  Her  reason  was  unsatisfied,  and  she  longed  for 
nioi'e  than  was  revealed  to  her  of  the  Divine.  To  the  land  of 
full  realities  she  is  gone.  We  trust  tliat  in  his  light  she  shaU  M 
light;  that  waking  in  his  likeness,  she  sliall  be  satisfied,  and e?a^ 
more  at  rest.  We  cannot  mouni  tliat  she  fell  at  her  post  Her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  and  tlie  oft-expressed  thought  of  hff 
heart  is  in  her  death  fulfilled.  She  has  said,  ^It  is  noble  to  die 
at  one's  post,  with  the  armor  on;  to  fiill  where  the  work  has  been 
done.'"  ' 

One  of  her  associates  from  her  own  State  thus  speaks  of  hen 
"  Miss  Walker  left  many  friends  and  a  comfortable  home  in  IW* 
land,  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  war.     Her  devotion  and  interert 
in  the  work  so  congenial  to  her  feelings,  increased  with  evfly 
year's  oxj)erience,  until  she  found  herst4f  bound  to  it  heart  and 
hand.     Her  large  comprehension,  too,  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  soldier's  cxiwrience  in  and  outride  of  hospitalj 
quickened  her  sympathies  and  adapted  her  to  the  part  she  was  to 
share,  as  counsellor  and  friend.     JIany  a  soldier  lives,  who  cftJ* 
pay  lior  a  worthy  tribute  of  gratitude  for  her  care  and  sj-mpathj" 
in  his  hour  of  need ;  and  in  the  beyond,  of  the  thousands  wb<^ 
died  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  there  are  many  who  may  call  hc*J 
'blessed.'" 

ilassaehusetts  was  also  largely  represented  among  the  faithf5c* 
workei^s  of  the  Xaval  Academy  Hos])ital,  at  jtnnapolis.  AmoiB-l 
these  Miss  Abbie  J.  Howe,  of  Brookiield ;  Miss  Kate  P.  Thomf^ 
son,  of  Worcester,  whose  excessive  labors  and  the  serious  illne^ 
which  followed,  have  probably  rendered  her  an  invalid  for  lif^ 
Miss  Eudora  Clark,  of  Boston,  Miss  Ruth  L.  Ellis,  of  Bridg^ 
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mbSf  MisB  Sonih  Allen,  of  Wilbrahaniy  Miss  Agnes  Gillis,  of 
LoweDi  and  Miss  Maria  Josslyn,  of  Roxbury,  were  those  who 
ICR  most  laborious  and  fiuthful.  From  New  Jersey  there  came 
i  fiuthful  and  zealous  worker,  Miss  Charlotte  Folrd,  of  Morris- 
town.  From  New  York  there  were  Miss  Helen  M.  Noye,  of 
Boffiilo,  already  named,  Mrs.  Guest,  also  of  Buffalo,  Miss  Emily 
Gotb,  of  Peru,  Miss  Mary  Gary,  of  Albany,  Miss  Ella  Wolcott, 
of  ElmiiB,  and  Miss  M.  A.  B.  Young,  of  Morristown,  New  York. 
This  lady,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  of  the  hospital 
nnee^  was  also  a  martyr  to  her  fidelity  and  patriotism,  dying  of 
^U8  fever  contracted  in  her  attendance  upon  her  patients,  on 
tbel2th  of  January,  1866. 

MisB  Young  left  a  pleasant  home  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
Seir  York,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  with  her 
hio4er,  Captain  James  Young,  of  the  Sixtieth  New  York  Vol- 
uteers,  and  was  an  active  minister  of  good  to  the  sick  and 
woonded  of  that  raiment.  She  took  great  pride  in  the  regiment, 
Ittring  its  badge  and  having  full  fiiith  in  its  valor.  When  the 
Sixtieth  went  into  active  service,  she  entered  a  hospital  at  Balti- 
more, but  her  regiment  was  never  forgotten.  She  heard  from  it 
almost  daily  through  her  soldier-brother,  between  whom  and 
knelf  existed  the  most  tender  devotion  and  earnest  sympathy. 
^W  Baltimore  she  was  transferre<l  to  Annapolis  early  in  Mrs. 
lyier's  administration.  In  1864,  she  sufTered  from  the  small- 
poix,  and  ever  after  her  recovery  she  cared  for  all  who  were  affected 
^  that  disease  in  the  hospital. 

Her  thorough  identity  with  the  soldier's  life  and  entire  sacrifice 
to  the  cause,  was  perhaps  most  fully  and  touchingly  evidenced  by 
^  oft  repeated  expression  of  a  desire  to  be  buried  among  the 
■oWiffls.  When  in  usual  health,  visiting  ihe  graves  of  those  to 
whom  she  had  ministered  in  the  hospital,  she  said,  '^If  I  die  in 
J^OBpital,  let  me  buried  here  among  my  boys."  This  request  was 
■X^edly  regarded,  and  she  was  borne  to  her  last  resting-place  by 
'^'ers  to  whom  she  liad  ministered  in  her  own  days  of  health. 
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Another  of  the  martyrs  in  this  service  of  philanthropy,  vn 
Miss  Rose  M.  Billing,  of  Washington,  District  of  Coluiubia, 
young  lady  of  most  winning  manners,  and  8|K)kcii  of  by  Mt 
Hall  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  conscientious  workers,  si 
ever  knew — an  earnest  Cliristian,  caring  always  for  the  spiritu 
as  well  as  the  physical  wants  of  her  men.  She  was  of  delicat 
fragile  (X)nstitution,  and  a  deeply  sympathizing  nature.  Froi 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  she  had  been  earnestly  desirous  c 
participating  in  the  pei-sonal  labors  of  the  hospital,  and  final! 
persuaded  her  mother,  (who,  knowing  her  frail  health,  was  relw 
tant  to  have  her  enter  upon  such  duties),  to  give  her  oonaen 
She  commenced  her  first  service  with  Miss  Hall,  in  the  Indiao 
Hospital,  in  the  Patent  Office  building,  in  the  autumn  of  186] 
and  subsequently  served  in  the  Falls  Church  Hospital,  and  f 
Fredericksburg.  Early  in  1863  she  came  to  Amiapolis,  and  n 
one  of  the  nurses  was  more  faithful  and  devoted  in  labors  for  ih 
soldiers.  Twice  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  chosen  wor 
for  a  short  time  in  conse<iuence  of  illness,  but  she  had  hastene 
back  to  it  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  as  soon  as  she  could  agai 
undertake  her  work.  She  had  been  eminently  successfiJ,  i 
bringing  up  some  cases  of  the  fever,  deemed  by  the  surgeou 
hopeless,  and  though  she  herself  felt  that  she  was  exceeding  he 
strength,  or  as  she  expressed  it,  "  wearing  out,"  she  could  not  an 
would  not  leave  her  soldier  boys  while  they  were  so  ill;  an 
when  the  disease  fastened  upon  her,  she  had  not  sufficient  vitf 
energy  left  to  throw  it  ofl'.  She  failed  rapidly  and  died  on  tli 
14th  of  January,  1865,  after  two  weeks'  illness.  Her  mothei 
after  her  death,  received  numerous  letters  from  soldiers  for  whoi 
she  had  cared,  lamenting  her  loss  and  declaring  that  but  for  he 
faithful  attentions,  they  should  not  have  been  in  the  land  of  th 
living.  Among  those  who  have  given  their  life  to  tlie  cause  o 
their  country  in  the  hospitals,  no  purer  or  saintlier  soul  has  ci 
changed  the  sorrows,  the  troubles  and  the  pains  of  earth  for  tli 
bliss  of  heaven,  than  Rose  M.  Billing. 


OTHER  LABORS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ANNAPOLIS  HOSPITAL  CORPS. 


OME  of  the  ladies  named  in  the  preceding  sketch  had 
passed  through  other  exi>cricncc»s  of  hospital  life,  before 
becoming  connected  with  the  Naval  Ac^idcniy  Hospital 
at  Annapolis.  Among  these,  remarkable  for  their  fi- 
ddity  to  the  cause  they  had  undertaken  to  serve,  were  several  of 
fte  ladies  from  Maine,  the  Malne-sfay  of  the  Annajiolis  Hospital, 
88  Dr.  Vanderkieft  playfully  called  them.  We  propose  to  devote 
•  little  space  to  sketches  of  some  of  these  faithful  workers. 

Miss  Louise  Titcomb,  was   from  Portland,  Maine,  a  young 
Wy  of  high  culture  and  refinement,  and  from  the  l)eginning  of 
fc  War,  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  working  for  the  soldiers, 
Jn  oonnection  with  the  other  patriotic  ladies  of  that  city.     When 
>n  the  early  autumn  of  1862,  Mrs.  Adaline  Tyler,  as  we  have  al- 
'^y  said  in  our  sketch  of  her,  took  charge  as  I^ady  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ho'^pital  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
Previously  been  in  the  aire  of  a  Committee  of  ladies  of  the  vil- 
'^^ee,  she  sought  for  volunteer  assistants  in  her  work,  who  would 
RJVe  themselves  wholly  to  it. 

^liss  Titcomb,  Miss  Susan  Newhall,  and  Miss  Rebecca  R. 
t-'sher,  all  from  Portland,  were  among  the  first  to  enter  upon  this 
^ork.  They  remained  there  eight  months,  until  the  remaining 
Patients  had  become  ccmvalescent,  and  the  war  had  made  such 
ps'^^gress  Southward  that  the  i)0st  was  too  far  from  the  field  to  be 
'Jiafntained  as  a  general  hospital. 
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The  duties  of  these  ladies  at  Chester,  were  the  dispensing  of 
the  extra  and  low  diet  to  the  patients ;  the  charge  of  their  doth- 
ing ;  watching  with,  and  attending  personally  to  the  wants  cf 
tliase  i)atients  whose  condition  was  most  critical ;  writing  for  and 
reading  to  such  of  the  sick  or  wounded  as  needed  or  desired  theae 
services,  and  attending  to  innumerable  details  for  their  chea  and 
comfort.  Dr.  Le  Comte,  the  Surgeon-in-charge,  and  the  assist- 
ant Surgeons  of  the  wards,  were  very  kind,  considerate  andooiv- 
teous  to  these  ladies,  and  showed  by  their  conduct  how  higlil^ 
they  appreciated  their  services. 

In  August,  1863,  when  Mrs.  Tyler  was  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Academy  Hospital,  at  Annapolis,  these  ladies  went  thither  with 
her,  where  they  were  joined  soon  after  by  Miss  Adeline  "Walker, 
Miss   Almira  F.   Quimby,   and   MLss    Mary   Pierson,  all  of 
Portland,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Dupee,  Miss  Emily  W.  Dana,  and 
Mrs.  Eunice  D.  Merrill,  all  from  Maine.     Their  duties  hcpewcn 
more  varied  and  fatiguing  than  at  Chester.    One  of  them  de- 
scrilx«  them  thus :  "  The  Hospital  was  often  crowded  \dth  pa- 
tients enduring  the  worst  forms  of  disease  and  suffering;  ani 
added  to  our  former  duties  wore  new  and  untried  ones  incident 
to  the  terrible  and  helpless  condition  of  these  returned  prisoner^ 
Evening  Schools  were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  conx-ale^^ 
cents,  in  which  we  shared  as  teachers ;  at  the  Weekly  LyceunT^ 
through  the  winter,  the  ladies  in  turn  edited  and  read  a  pxpe^ 
c(mtaining  interesting;  contributions  from  inmates  of  the  Hospital 
they  devised  and  took  j)art   in  various  entertainments  for  th^ 
benefit  of  the  convalescents ;  held  singing  and  prayer-meeting^ 
frequently  in  the  wards;  watched  over  the  dying,  were  presen" 
at  all  the  funerals,  and  aided  largely  in  forwarding  the  effwts,  ancT 
where  it  was  possible  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  to  their  friends^ 
Five  of  these  faithful  nurses  were  attiicked  by  the  t\-phus  fevei^ 
contracted  by  their  attention  to  the  patients,  exhausted  as  the_^ 
were  by  ovenvork,  from  the  great  numlKT  of  the  very  sick  ancr: 
helpless  men  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  winter  of  18G4-5 
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^Xid  the  illness  of  these  threw  a  double  duty  upon  those  who  were 
*^*»nate  enough  to  escape  the  epidemic.  To  the  honor  of  these 
^^^eSy  it  should  be  said  that  not  one  of  them  shrank  from  doing 
*^^  full  proportion  of  the  work,  and  nearly  all  who  survived,  re- 
^ii^ained  to  the  close  of  the  war.  For  twenty  months.  Miss  Tit- 
Oomb  was  absent  from  duty  but  two  days,  and  others  had  a  record 
^K^carly  as  satJfefectory.  Nearly  all  would  have  done  so  but  for 
'iJ.lness. 

Miss  Rebecca  Usher,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  as  one  of 
-S^iss  Titcomb's  associates,  in  the  winter  of  1864-5,  acceptctl  the 
xsvitation  of  the  Maine  Camp  and  Hospital  Association,  to  go  to 
City  Point,  and  minister  to  the  sick  and  wonnded,  esi)ccially  of 
"the  Maine  regiments  there.     She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Mary 
^.  Dupee,  who  \vas  one  of  the  assistants  at  Annapolis,  from  Maine. 
The  Maine  Camj)  and  Hospital  Association,  was  an  organiza- 
"tion  founded  by  benevolent  ladies  of  Portland,  and  subsequently 
Laving  its  auxiliaries  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  having  for  its 
object  the  supplying  of  needful  aid  and  comfort,  and  jiorsonal 
attention,  primarily  to  the  soldiers  of  Maine,  and  secondarily  to 
those  fix)m  other  states.     Mrs.  James  E.  Fernald,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Eaton^  Mrs.  Elbridgc  Bacon,  ilrs.  William  Preble,  Miss  Harriet 
Fox,  and  others  were  the  managers  of  the  association.     Of  these 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Eaton,  the  widow  of  a  Baptist  clcrgj^man,  formerly  a 
pastor  in  Portland,  went  very  early  to  the  front,  with  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella Fogg,  the  active  agent  of  the  association,  of  whom  we  have 
^ore  to  say  elsewhere,  and  the  two  labored  most  earnestly  for  the 
^elfiire  of  the  soldiers.     Mrs.  Fogg  finally  went  to  the  Western 
^niies,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  invite<l  Miss  Usher  and  Miss  Dujwe, 
^ith  some  of  the  other  Maine  ladies  to  join  her  at  City  Point,  in 
^lie  wnter  of  1864-5.     Mrs.  Ruth  S.  May  hew  had  been  a  faith- 
'*\il  assistant  at  City  Point  from  the  first,  and  after  Mrs.  Fogg 
Xvent  to  the  West,  had  actwl  as  agent  of  the  association  there. 
^f  iss  Usher  joined  Mrs.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Mayhew,  in  I)eceml)er, 
'X864,  but  Miss  Dupee  did  not  leave  Annapolis  till  April,  1865. 
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The  work  at  City  Point  was  essentially  different  firom  that  at 
AniiaiM>lis,  and  less  saddening  in  its  character.  The  sick  soldiers 
from  Maine  were  visited  in  the  hospital  and  supplied  with  deli- 
cacies^ and  those  who  though  in  health  were  in  need  of  extra 
clothing,  etc.,  were  supplied  as  they  presented  themselves.     The  ^ 

Maine  Camp  and  Hospital  Association  were  alwajrs  ready  to  ^^ 
respond  to  a  call  for  sup{)lios  fix>ni  their  agents,  and  there  was  ^^ 
never  any  lack  for  any  length  of  time.  In  May,  1865,  Mrs.  _ --^ 
Eaton  and  her  assistants  established  an  agency  at  Alexandria.  -.^^ 
and  they  carried  their  supplies  to  the  regiments  encamped  around  J^^-j^^^ 
that  city,  and  vi.site<l  the  comparatively  few  sick  remaining  ihmzmm:  in 
the  hospitals.  The  last  of  June  their  work  seemed  to  be  com — .Mzmm- 
pletcil  and  they  returned  home. 

Miss  Mary  A.  I)u{)ee  was  devoted  to  the  cause  from  the  be^n —  MrwU" 
ning  of  tlie  war.  She  oifered  her  services  when  the  first  n^ment^  ^i»nt 
left  Portland,  and  though  they  were  not  then  needed,  she  hel(K^  H^ 
herself  in  constant  readiness  to  go  where  they  were,  working^l^^ 
meantime  for  the  soldiers  as  opportunity  presented.  When  Mrs.  — -^^^^ 
Tyler  was  transferred  to  Annapolis,  she  desired  Miss  Susan  New-  — ^-^^ 
hall,  a  most  fiiitliful  and  indefatigable  worker  for  the  soldiers,  -r'*^*'' 
who  had  b(K}n  with  her  at  Chester,  to  bring  with  her  another  who 
was  like-minded.  The  invitati(m  was  given  to  Miss  DujK»e,  who 
gladly  accepted  it.  At  Annapolis  she  had  charge  of  thirteen 
wards  and  had  a  scrving-rooni,  where  the  food  was  sent  readv 
cooked,  for  her  to  (listribiit(?  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
surgeons  to  "her  boys."  Before  breakflist  she  w(»nt  out  to  see 
that  that  meal  was  properly  served,  and  to  ascertiiin  the  condition 
of  the  sickest  patients.  Then  forenoon  and  afternoon,  she  visitcKl 
each  one  in  turn,  ministering  to  their  comfort  as  far  as  possible.  The 
work,  though  wearing,  and  at  times  accompanied  with  some  dan- 
ger of  contagion,  she  found  pleasant,  notwithstanding  its  connec- 
tion with  so  many  sad  scenes.  The  consciousness  of  doing  good 
more  than  compensiited  for  any  toil  or  sacrifice,  and  in  the  re- 
view of  her  work,  MLss  Dupee  expresses  the  belief  that  she  derived 
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19  znndi  benefit  from  this  philanthropic  toil  as  she  bestowed.  As 
ire  have  already  said,  she  was  for  three  montlis  at  City  Point  and 
daewhere  ministering  to  the  soldiers  of  her  native  State. 

IMiss  Abbie  J.  Howe,  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  was  an- 
other of  the  Annapolis  Hospital  Corps  deserving  of  especial 
nention  for  her  untiring  devotion  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfiire  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  under  her  charge. 
Wb  regret  our  inability  to  obtain  so  full  an  account  of  her  work 
md  its  inddentB  as  we  desired,  but  we  cannot  suifer  her  to  jwss 
uiBoticed.     Miss  Howe  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  been 
earnestly  desirous  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  personal  service  to 
die  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  but  considerations  of  duty,  the  oppo- 
dlion  of  her  friends,  etc.,  had  detained  her  at  home  until  the 
way  was  unexpectedly  opened  for  her  in  September,  1863.     She 
cune  directly  to  Annapolis,  and  during  her  whole  stay  there  had 
diaige  of  the  same  wards  which  she  first  entered,  although  a 
cbtnge  was  made  in  the  class  of  patients  under  her  care  in  the 
spring  of  1864.    At  first  these  wards  were  filled  with  private 
wddioB,  but  in  April,  1864,  they  were  oanipied  by  the  wounded 
and  sick  officers  of  the  Officers'  Hospital  at  that  time  established 
IB  the  Xaval  Academy  under  charge  of  Surgeon  Vanderkiefl. 

Miss  Howe  brought  to  her  work  not  only  extraordinary  skill 

••d  tact  in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  but  a  deep  per^oyial 

''rtierest  in  her  patients,  a  care  and  thoughtfulness  for  what  might 

°^  best  adapted  to  each  individual  ciuse,  as  if  each  had  been  her 

^'^  brother,  and  beyond  this,  an  intense  desire  to  promote  their 

spiritual  good.    An  earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  whose  highest 

^**otive  of  action  was  the  desire  to  do  something  for  the  honor 

***d  gloiy  of  the  Master  she  loved,  she  entered  uix)n  her  duties 

^  such  a  spirit  as  we  may  imagine  actuated  the  saints  and  mar- 

^y^^  of  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

^e  cannot  forbear  intixxlucing  here  a  brief  description  of  her 
^oirk  fit)m  one  who  knew  her  well: — "She  came  to  Annapolis 
^i'ti  a  spirit  ready  and  eager  to  do  all  things  and  suffer  all  things 
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for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
soldiers.  Nothing  was  too  trivial  for  her  to  be  engaged  in  fbir 
their  sakes, — ^nothing  was  too  great  to  undertake  for  the  least 
advantage  to  one  of  her  smallest  and  humblest  patients.  This 
was  true  of  her  r^ard  to  their  bodily  eomfort  and  health — bat 
still  more  true  of  her  concern  for  their  spiritual  good.  I  lemem- 
ber  very  well  that  when  she  had  been  at  work  only  a  day  or  two 
she  spoke  to  me  with  real  joy  of  one  of  her  sick  patients,  telling 
me  of  a  hope  she  had  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  prepared  for 
death.  *  *  *  She  loved  the  soldiers  for  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered — but  she  loved  them  mostf  because  she  was  actuated 
in  all  things  by  her  love  for  her  Saviour,  and  for  them  He  had 
died.  *  *  *  1  used  to  feci  that  her  presence  and  infiuenee^ 
even  if  she  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  work  at  all,  would 
have  been  invaluable — the  soldiers  so  instinctively  recognised  her 
true  interest  in  them, — her  r^ard  for  the  right  and  her  abhorrence 
of  anything  like  deceit  or  untruthfulness,  that  they  could  not  help 
trying  to  be  good  for  her  sake.^* 

Miss  Howe  took  a  special  interest  in  the  soldier-nursefs — the 
men  detailed  for  extra  duty  in  the  wards.  She  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  their  tenderness  and  £iithfulness  in  their  most  trying 
and  wearying  work,  and  of  their  devotion  to  their  suffering  com- 
rades. This  estimate  was  undoubtedly  true  of  most  of  those  in 
her  wards,  and  perhaps  of  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Naval  Acad* 
emy  Hospital ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  have 
been  other  than  faithful  and  tender  under  the  influence  of  her 
example  and  tlie  loyaltj'  they  could  not  help  feeling  to  a  woman 
"so  nobly  good  and  true."  Like  all  the  others  engaged  in  these 
labors  among  the  returned  prisoners,  Miss  Howe  speaks  of  her 
work  as  one  which  brought  its  own  abundant  reward,  in  the  in- 
expressible joy  she  experienced  in  being  able  to  do  something  to 
relieve  and  comfort  those  poor  suffering  ones,  wounded,  bleeding, 
and  tortured  for  tJieir  country's  sake,  and  at  times  to  have  the 
privil^c  of  telling  the  story  of  the  cross  to  eager  dying  men,  who 
*'  ^ned  in  their  agony  longing  to  know  a  Saviour's  love. 


MRS.  A.  H.  AND  MISS   S.  H.  GIBBONS. 


BS.  GIBBONS  is  very  well  known  in  the  City  of  New 
York  where  she  resides,  as  an  active  philanthropist, 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  her  time  and  strength  to 
the  various  charitable  and  reformatory  enterprises  in 
^ich  she  is  engaged.  This  tendency  to  labors  undertaken  for 
^e  good  of  others,  is,  in  part,  a  portion  of  her  inheritance.  The 
^oghter  of  'that  good  man,  some  years  ago  deceased,  whose 
memory  is  so  heartily  cherished,  by  all  to  whom  the  record  of  a 
diousand  brave  and  kindly  deeds  is  known,  so  warmly  by  a  mul- 
^itode  of  friends,  and  by  the  oppressed  and  suffering — Isaac  T. 
Biopper — we  are  justified  in  saying  that  his  mantle  has  fidlen  upon 
tfdg  his  favorite  child. 

The  daughter  of  the  noble  and  steadfast  old  Friend,  could 
luudly  fiul  to  be  known  as  a  friend  of  the  slave.  Like  her  &ther 
^he  was  ready  to  labor,  and  sacrifice  and  suflTer  in  his  cause,  and 
lUid  already  made  this  apparent,  had  borne  persecution,  the 
^^tticial  test  of  principle,  before  the  war  which  gave  to  the  world 
^be  prominent  idea  of  freedom  for  all,  and  thus  wiped  the  darkest 
^ain  from  our  starry  banner,  was  inaugurated. 

The  record  of  the  army  work  of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  does  not  com- 
»ieiioe  until  the  autumn  of  1861.  Previous  to  that  time,  her 
l&bon  for  the  soldier  had  been  performed  at  home,  where  there 
^VBB  much  to  be  done  in  organizing  a  class  of  efibrt  hitherto  un- 
kii€wn  to  the  women  of  our  country.  But  she  had  always  felt  a 
(txtng  desire  to  aid  the  soldiers  by  personal  sacrifices. 
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It  wwf  quite  {KiessiUe  fer  La-  »  Itfsve  hflOK,  wliidi  so  inan^ 
ni^Ah^m  'if  families^  vfaas«>rtr  likssr  vi>&«Sw  wioe  miable  to  do. 
Aiyyinltri)fU%  aryyjmpankd  rnr  iia-  «Uwc  davfater.  Miss  Soiah  H. 
nitiUmity  now  Mrs.  Emersoo.  =ikfr  pneeeded  co  Washingtoiiy  abont  . 

till;  iimt:  indicat^L 

Tharttf  for  some  weeks,  modier  and  daozliter  vegnlarlj  visited  ^^ 
till!  \iim\t\isihf  of  which  there  were  aireadv  manr  in  the  Capitol  X^^^ 
( 'iiy,  minifftr.'ring  to  the  inmauss.  and  distribndi^  the  stores  with 
wliii^li  tlM?y  were  liberally  piT>\'ided  by  the  kindness  of  finends,^ 
iVoin  tii<*ir  own  private  regourees.  and  from  those  of  ''The  Wo— 
iiiiitiV  ( '«'titriil  AHSociation  of  Belief/'  already  in  acdve  and  ben^ — i 
«Mii  o|N'nitioii  ill  New  York. 

Tliiur   work    was,  however,  principally  done  in  the  Patent" Mi^cflit 
i^]\^H^   lloHpiUil,  where  they  took  a  regular  charge  of  a  oertainiK-Kin 
iintnlH'r  of  putirntH,  and  rendered  excellent  ser\'ioe,  where  servioL-Pi   "^^ 
WMM,  lit  that  timoy  givatly  needed. 

NVhilo  tliuM  oii^igt'd  they  were  one  day  invited  by  a  firiendfe^-^ 
iViiin   Ni»\\    York  to  take  a  drive  in  the  outskirts  of  the  cily— ""^* 

N\  iioluiiKloii  \M\H  at   t.luit  time  like  a  great  camp,  and  was  envi -*-*" 

loni'il  l»v  tortitifatit>ns,  with  the  camps  of  diiferent  divisions,  ^^^ 
iMipihlfi,  ny.imrn(s,  (o  (Mich  of  which  were  attached  the  larger '^^^-^ 
itihl  nmnlirr  Iwwpitnls,  wlicrt^  the  sick  and  suffering  languished,  ^  -^ 
•tlin  \\\\\\\  llio  »>nutorts  and  afllvtionate  cares  of  home,  and  not  yet  "— '^ 
lhuir«l  to  the  privations  and  discomforts  of  army  life.  It  can  --^ 
willioui   \\o\\Ui   W  sud   that  they  were  patient,  and  w^hen  we  "^ 

»H»iuoiMl»or  (hut  the  nuvit  of  thorn  were  volunteers,  fresh  from 
hoiMo,  ami  uo\>  (o  >\ar,  that  jHThai^s  was  all  that  could  reason^ 
M\   l»o  c\|h>'(ihI  ot'  thonu 

rh\Mlii\o  ot'  Mi-s,  iiiMnms,  and  her  friends  extended  further 
\\\i\\\  \\i\^  iM  th^i  iutcmitHK  and  thov  found  themselves  at  Fall's 
i'huiA'hi  tlt\\^%^u  uuKw  fivm  tho  oity.  Here  was  a  small  force  of 
Now  N  oi  k  (t>H*|w  and  thoir  luvipital  containing  about  forty  men, 
lUxv-^i  ^\\  \\w\\\  \\t\  swk  with  typhoid  fever. 

\^^•^    ^uI^Um^^  ,»uul  her  daughtor  entered  the  hospital.     All 
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-ttound  were  the  emaciated  forms,  and  pale,  suffering  fitoes  of  the 
men — ^their  veiy  looks  an  appeal  for  kindness  which  it  was  hardly 
poflsible  for  these  ladies  to  resist. 

One  of  them,  a  young  man  from  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  fixed 
his  sad  imploring  gaze  upon  the  &oe  of  Mrs.  Gibbons.  Pale  as 
if  the  seal  of  death  had  already  been  set  upon  his  features,  dread- 
fiilly  emaciated,  and  too  feeble  for  the  least  movement,  except 
Aose  of  the  large,  dark,  restless  eyes,  which  seemed  by  the  very 
intensity  of  their  expression  to  draw  her  toward  him.  She 
q>proached  and  compassionately  asked  if  there  was  anything  she 
eauld  do  for  him.  The  reply  seemed  to  throw  upon  her  a  respon- 
sibility too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

''Come  and  take  care  of  me,  and  I  shall  get  well.    K  you  do 
Hot  come,  I  shall  die.^' 

It  was  very  hard  to  say  she  could  not  come,  and  with  the  con- 
stantly recurring  thought  of  his  words,  every  moment  made  it 
%harder.     It  was,  however,  impossible  at  that  time. 

After  distributing  some  little  offerings  they  had  brought,  the 
jmrty  M'as  forced  to  leave,  carrying  with  them  a  memory  of  such 
Bufiiering  and  misery  as  they  had  not  before  encountered.     Fall's 
C!hareh  was  situated  in  a  nest  of  secessionists,  who  would  have 
l)een  open  rebels  except  for  the  presence  of  the  troops.     No 
^woman  had  ever  sliown  her  face  within  the  walls  of  its  hospital. 
The  routine  of  duty  had  probably  been  obeyed,  but  there  had 
been  little  sympathy  and  only  the  blundering  care  of  men,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  sick.     The  men  were  dying 
rapidly,  and  the  number  in  the  hospital  fast  diminishing,  not  by 
convalescence,  but  by  death. 

After  she  had  gone  away,  the  scene  constantly  recurred  to  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  and  she  felt  that  a  field  of  duty  opened  before  her,  wliich 
she  had  no  right  to  rejc»ct.  In  a  few  days  an  opportunity  for 
another  visit  occurred,  which  was  gladly  embraced.  The  young 
Volunteer  was  yet  living,  but  too  fiK^blc  to  speak.  Again  his  eyes 
mutely  implored  help,  and  seemed  to  say  that  only  that  could 
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beat  back  the  advances  of  death.    This  time  both  ladies  had  i 
with  the  intention  of  remaining. 

The  surgeon  was  ready  to  welcome  them,  but  told  ihem  them 
was  no  place  for  them  to  live.  But  that  diiBcuIty  was  overcome, 
as  difficulties  almost  always  are  by  a  determined  will.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  neighboring  ''saloon/^  or  eating-house,  was  persuaded 
to  give  the  ladies  a  lofl  floored  with  unplaned  boards,  and  boast- 
ing for  its  sole  furniture,  a  bedstead  and  a  barrel  to  serve  as  i 
and  toilet.  Here  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  week,  each,  i 
v^ere  allowed  to  sleep,  and  they  took  their  meals  below. 

There  were  at  the  date  of  their  arrival  thirty-nine  sick  men  i 
the  hospital,  and  six  lay  unburicd  in  the  dead-house.     Two  ( 
three  others  died,  and  when  they  left,  five  or  six  weeks  afterwar^K., 
all  had  recovered,  sufficiently  at  least  to  bear  removal,  save  thwu     '^ 
whom  they  left  convalescing.     The  young  volunteer  who 
f&stened  his  hope  of  life  on  their  coming,  had  been  able  to 
removed  to  his  home,  at  Penn  Yan,  and  they  afterwards  le 
that  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  health. 

Under  their  reign,  cleanliness,  order,  quiet,  and  comfortable  f 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  discomfort  that  previously  ei 
The  sick  were  encouraged  by  sympathy,  and  stimulated  by  it 
and  though  they  had  persisted  in  their  effort  through  great  hard- 
ship, and  even  danger,  for  they  were  very  near  the  enemy's  line 
they  felt  themselves  fully  rewarded  for  all  their  toils  and  sacri —    -* 
fices. 

During  the  month  of  January,  their  patients  having  nearly  air  * 
recovered,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Giblx)ns,  cheerfully  obeyed  a  request  Xc:::^ 
j)roceed  to  Winchester,  and  take  their  places  in  the  Seminar^^^ 
Hospital  there.  This  hospital  was  at  that  time  devoted  to  the 
Avorst  cases  of  woundtKl. 

There  were  a  large  nimibcr  of  these  in  this  place,  most  of 
them  severely  wounded,  as  has  been  said,  and  many  of  then 
dangerously  so.  The  closest  and  most  assiduous  care  was  de 
nianded,  and  the  ladies  found  themselves  at  once  in  a  position  to^^""---^ 
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"tax  all  their  strength  and  efforts.  They  were  in  this  hospital 
over  four  months^  and  afterwards  at  Strasburg,  where  they  were 
iHYolved  in  the  fiimons  retreat  firom  that  plaoe^  when  the  enemy 
took  possession,  and  held  the  hospital  nurses,  even,  as  prisoners, 
till  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  safely  on  the  road  that  led 
to  Dixie. 

Many  instances  of  that  retreat  are  of  historical  interest,  but 
space  forbids  their  repetition  here.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
these  ladies  heroically  bore  the  discomfort  of  their  position,  and 
their  own  losses  in  stores  and  clothing,  regretting  only  that  it  was 
out  of  their  power  to  secure  the  comforts  of  the  wounded,  who 
Here  harried  from  their  quarters,  jolted  in  ambulances  in  torture, 
or  eompelled  to  drag  their  feeble  limbs  along  the  encumbered 
load. 

After  the  retreat,  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  Val- 
ley  by  the  enemy,  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her  daughter  returned  for  a 
ah<Nrt  time  to  their  home  in  New  York. 

Their  rest,  however,  was  not  long,  for  on  the  19th  of  July, 
tliey  arrived  at  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  where  Hammond 
Tlnited  States  General  Hospital  was  about  to  be  opened. 

On  the  20th,  the  day  following,  the  first  installment  of  patients 
^uriyed,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  suffering  and  fiunished  men 
firom  the  rebel  prison  of  Belle  Isle. 

A  fearful  scene  was  presented  on  the  arrival  of  these  men. 
The  transport  on  which  they  came  was  full  of  miserable-look- 
ing wretches,  lying  about  the  decks,  many  of  tliem  too  feeble 
to  ^valk,  and  unable  to  move  without  help.     Not  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  possessed  more  than  one  garment     Before 
leaving  Belle  Isle,  they  had  been  permitted  to  bathe.     The  filthy, 
vermin-infected  garments,  which  had  been  their  sole  covering  for 
many  months,  were  in  most  cases  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the 
men  had  clothed  themselves  as  best  they  could,  in  the  scanty 
supply  given  them.     Many  were  wrapped  in  sheets.    A  pair  of 
trowsers  was  a  luxury  to  which  few  attamed. 
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They  were  mostly  so  feeble  as  to  be  carried  on  stretchos  to 
the  hospital.  Mrs.  Gibbons'  first  duty  was  to  go  on  board  the 
traiis|X)rt  with  food,  wine  and  stimulants,  to  enable  them  to 
endure  the  removal ;  and  when  once  removed,  and  placed  in  thdr 
clean  beds,  or  wants,  tliere  was  sufficient  employment  in  redudng 
all  to  order,  and  nursing  them  back  to  health.  Many  were  hope- 
lessly broken  down  by  their  past  sufferings,  but  most  eventoillf 
recovered  their  strengtli. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Gibbons  remained  at  Point  Lookout  fifbn 
months.  Afler  a  short  time  Mrs.  Gibbons  finding  her  usefdneBB 
greatly  impaired  by  being  obliged  to  act  under  the  authority  flf 
Miss  Dix,  who  was  officially  at  the  head  of  all  nurses,  applied  fcr, 
and  received  from  Surgeon-General  Hammond  an  independent 
api)ointment  in  this  hospital,  which  gave  her  sole  charge  of  it, 
a])art  from  the  medical  supervision.  In  this  appointment  the 
Surgeon-CJeneral  was  sustained  by  the  War  Dejmrtment.  In  her 
application  ]Mrs.  Gibbons  was  influenced  by  no  antf^uism  to 
Miss  Dix,  but  simply  by  her  desire  for  the  utmost  usefulneas. 

The  military  post  of  Point  Lookout  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  two  Maryhind  Regiments,  of  whom  Colonel  Rogers  had  tW^ 
ooninuuul.     If  not  in  sympathy  with  rebellion,  they  undoubted!?' 
wore  with  slavery.     I^arge  numbers  of  contrabands  had  flock*?^ 
thither,  hoping  to  l>e  protected  in  their  longings  for  freedon"* 
In  this,  however,  thoy  were  disapjwinted.     As  soon  as  the  Marv-'^ 
land  masters  deniandcHl  the  rt»turn  of  their  absconding  proijertw- 
the  Maryland  soldiers  were  not  only  willing  to  accede  to  th^ 
demand,  but  to  aid  in  enforcing  it. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  found  hci'self  in  a  continual  unpleasant  conflict 
with  the  authorities.  Sympathy,  fei^ling,  sense  of  justice,  th«^ 
principles  of  a  life,  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  enslaved,  and  thei. 
attempt  to  eseai)e.  She  worked  for  them,  helixnl  them  to  e\-ad^ 
the  demands  oi' their  tbrmer  niastei*s,  and  often  scMit  them  on  thei 
way  toward  the  goal  of  their  hopes  and  ettbrts,  the  mysterious 
]S'orth. 
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~  She  endutcd  persecation,  received  annoyances,  anonymous 
^■ireats,  and  had  much  to  bear,  which  was  borne  cheerfully  for 
"die  sake  of  these  oppressed  ones.  General  Lockwood,  then  com- 
xnander  of  the  post,  was  always  the  friend  of  herself  and  her  pro- 
"tkBgiSy  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  a  lover  of  justice. 

As  has  been  said,  they  remained  at  Point  Lookout  fifteen 
xnonths.  The  summer  following  her  introduction  to  the  place, 
J^frs.  Gibbons  visite<l  home,  and  after  remaining  but  a  short  time 
^returned  to  her  duties.  She  had  loft  all  at  home  tranquil  and 
eerene,  and  did  not  dream  of  the  hidden  fires  which  were  even 
-then  smouldering,  and  rciuly  to  burst  into  flame. 

She  had  not  long  returned  before  rumors  of  the  riots  in  New 
TTork,  the  riots  of  July,  1863,  reached  Point  Lookout. 

"  If  private  houses  are  attacked,  ours  Avill  be  one  of  the  first," 
aaid  Miss  Gibbons,  on  the  reception  of  these  tidings,  and  though 
her  mother  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion,  she  very  well 
knew  it  was  far  from  impossible. 

That  night  they .  retired  full  of  apprehension,  and  had  not 
fiillen  asleep  when  some  one  knocked  at  their  door  with  the  inti- 
mation that  bad  news  had  arrived  for  them.  They  asked  if  any 
one  was  dead,  and  on  being  assured  that  there  was  not,  listened 
with  comparative  comiK)sure  when  they  learned  that  tlicir  house 
in  New  York  had  been  sacked  by  the  mob,  and  most  of  its  con- 
tents destroyed. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  ^vas  spent  in  packing,  and  in  the 
^Kioming  they  started  for  home. 

It  was  a  sad  scene  tliat  presented  itself  on  their  arrival.  There 
'^V'as  not  an  unbroken  jmne  of  glass  in  any  of  the  windo^vs.  The 
t^-snels  of  the  doors  were  many  of  them  beaten  in  as  with  an  axe. 
*l!*hc  furniture  was  mostly  d(?stroyed,  bureaus,  desks,  closets, 
^■'^sjeptacles  of  all  kinds  had  been  broken  oi)cn,  and  their  contents 
stolen  or  rendered  worthless;  the  carpets,  soaked  with  a  trampled 
C5CWj^lo!uerato  of  mud  and  wat4T,  oil  and  filth,  the  del)ris  left  by 
cIjc  feet  of  the  maddened,  howling  crowd,  were  entirely  ruined; 
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beds  and  bedding,  mirrors,  and  smaller  articles  had  been  canid 
away,  the  grand  piano  had  had  a  fire  kindled  on  the  kqr-boiri| 
as  had  the  soihs  and  chairs  upon  their  velvet  seats^  fires  llit 
were,  none  knew  how,  extinguished* 

Over  all  were  scattered  torn  books  and  valnable  papei8,tk 
correspondence  with  the  great  minds  of  the  country  for  yen^ 
trampled  into  the  grease  and  filth,  half  burned  and  de&oei 
The  relics  of  the  precious  only  son,  who  had  died  a  few  yen 
before — the  beautiful  memorial  room,  filled  with  pictures  heU 
loved,  beautiful  vases,  where  flowers  always  bloomed ;  and  i 
thousand  tokens  of  the  loved  and  lost,  had  shared  the  nnivoal 
ruin.  So  had  the  writings  and  the  clothing  of  the  lamented 
father,  Isaac  T.  Hopper — of  all  these  priceless  mementoes,  tlwR 
remained  only  the  marble,  life-size,  bust  of  the  son,  whidi  Mr. 
Gibl)ons  had  providentially  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  i 
few  minor  objects.  And  all  this  ruin,  and  irreparable  loss,  hii 
been  visited  uiK)n  this  charitable  and  i)atriotic  &mily,  by  a  fan- 
ous,  demoniac  mob,  because  they  loved  Freedom,  Justice^  and 
their  country. 

After  this  disaster  the  family  were  unit^  beneath  a  hired  roof 
for  some  time,  while  their  own  house  was  repaired,  and  the  ftag- 
ments  of  its  scattered  plenishing,  and  abundant  treasures,  wert 
gathered  together  and  reclaimed. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  returned  for  a  brief  space  to  Point  Lookout, 
where  her  pur|)ose  was  to  instal  the  Misses  Woolaey,  and  then 
leave  them  in  charge  of  the  hospitiil. 

Circumstances,  however,  prevented  her  from  leaving  the  PoW 
for  a  much  longer  {wriod  than  she  had  intendeil  to  stay,  and  vrhe** 
she  did  leave,  she  was  ac*companied  by  the  Misses  Woolsey,  and 
the  whole  party  returned  to  New  York  together. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  further  army  work  of  Mrs.  and  Mi* 
(ribbons  until  the  opening  of  tlie  grand  campaign  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  following  May. 

linmcdiatoly  yitor  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Mrs.  Gibbot* 
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x«08ived  a  tdegnun  desiring  her  to  oome  to  the  aid  of  the 
woonded.  She  resolved  at  onoe  to  go,  and  urged  her  daughter 
to  aooompeny  her,  as  she  had  always  done  before.  Miss  Gibbons 
had^  in  the  meantime,  married,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
become  a  widow.  She  felt  reluctant  to  return  to  the  work  she 
had  so  loved,  but  her  mother's  wish  prevailed.  The  next  day 
tbejr  started,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  found  themselves 
amidst  the  horrible  confusion  and  suffering  which  prevailed  at 
Belle  Plain. 

Their  stay  there  was  but  brief,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were 
tJiemselves  established  at  Fredericksbui^.  There  Mrs.  Gibbons 
^raa  requested  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital,  or  rather  a  large 
tmfurnished  building,  which  was  to  be  used  as  one.  In  great 
liaste  straw  was  found  to  fill  the  empty  bed-sacks,  which  were 
jplaoed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  means  to  feed  the  suffering  mass 
"^rho  were  expected.  The  men,  in  all  the  forms  of  suffering,  were 
placed  upon  these  beds,  and  cared  for  as  well  as  they  could  be, 
MB  &st  as  they  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  prepared  food  for 
*^em,  standing  unsheltered  in  rain  or  sultry  heat. 

For  weeks  they  toiled  thus.     One  day  when  the  town  was 

Ixantiful  and  fragrant  with  the  early  roses,  some  r^ments  of 

^Northern  soldiers  landed  and  marched  through  the  town,  on  their 

way  to  the  front.     The  patriotic  women  gathered  there,  cheered 

them  as  they  marched  on,  and  gathered  roses  which  they  offered 

in  a  fragrant  shower,  with  which  the  men  decorated  caps  and 

botton-holes.     They  passed  on;  Imt  two  days  later  the  long  train 

of  ambulances  crept  down  the  hill,  bringing  back  these  heroes  to 

4eir  piiying  countrywomen,  the  roses  withering  on  their  breasts, 

^tkd  dyed  with  their  sacred  patriot  blood. 

Through  all  the  horrors  of  this  sad  campaign,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
^»^d  Mrs.  Emerson  remained,  doing  whatever  their  hands  could 
fi*id  to  do.  When  Fredericksburg  was  evacuated,  they  accom- 
l^^mied  the  soldiers,  riding  in  the  open  box-cars,  and  on  the  way 
•^^iministering  to  them  as  they  could. 
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They  were  for  a  time  at  White  Honse^  where  thousands  c^   ^ 
wounded  required  and  received  their  aid,  and  afterwards  at  ^'  ^lij 
Point,  where  they  remained  for  several  weeks  in  charge  of  i*'-..^z=k 
hospital  of  the  Second  Division,  being  from  first  to  last,  amo  ^-^ 
the  most  useful  of  the  many  noble  women  who  were  engaged 
thiB  work. 

After  their  return  home,  Mrs.  Gibbons  accepted  an  appoi : 
ment  at  the  hospital  in  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  where  she  h^ad 
charge  under  Dr.  Wagner,  the  excellent  surgeon  she  had  kno^^ivii, 
and  to  whom  she  had  become  much  attached,  at  Point  Look^iit 
As  usual,  Mrs.  Emerson  accompanied  her  to  this  place,  and 
her  efibrts  to  the  great  work  to  which  both  had  devoted 
selves. 

There  were  about  nineteen  hundred  patients  in  this  hospi'^Bil) 
and  the  duties  were  arduous.  They  boarded  with  the  fiunil;^  * 
Dr.  Wagner,  adjacent  to  the  hospital,  and  after  the  labors  of  -^^^ 
day  were  mostly  finished,  they  went  there  to  dine,  at  seven  o'do^^* 
Often,  despite  pleasant  conversation,  and  attractive  viands,  ^-^ 
sense  of  fatigue,  before  unfelt,  would  attack  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  ^ 
the  table  she  would  fall  asleep.  But  the  morning  would  find  Ym--^^ 
with  strength  restored,  and  ready  for  the  toil  of  the  coming  day^-^ 

The  winter  of  1865  will  long  be  remembered  in  New  York  fi^'     ^ 
the  ravages  of  small-pox  in  that  city.     The  victims  were  not  oon-    "^     ^..^ 
fined  to  any  class,  or  localitj',  and  there  were  perhaps  as  many  in  ^. 

the  homes  of  wealth,  as  in  the  squalid  dwelling-places  of  the  poor.  *    ^p! 

Mrs.  Gibbons  was  suddenly  summoned   home  to  nurse  her  ^ 

youngest  daughter,  in  an  attack  of  varioloid.     This  was  aooom-  ^ 

plished,  and  the  young  lady  recovered.     But  this  closed  the  army  0 

labors  of  the  mother.     She  did  not  return,  though  Mrs.  Enieison  i 

remained  till  the  close  of  the  hospital  the  following  spring,  when 
the  end  of  the  war  rendered  their  further  services  in  this  work 
unnecessary,  and  they  once  more  found  themselves  settled  in  the 
quiet  of  home. 


MRS.    E.    J.    RUSSELL. 


E  have  spoken  in  previous  sketches  of  the  faithfulness 
and  devotion  of  many  of  the  government  nurses,  ap- 
pointed by  Miss  Dix.     No  salary,  certainly  not  the 
meagre  pittance  doled  out  by  the  government  could 
Qomxienaate  for  such  services,  and  the  only  satisfactory  reason 
'Vrhich  can  be  offered  for  their  willingness  to  render  them,  is  that 
^^heir  hearts  were  inspired  by  a  patriotism  equally  ardent  with 
^tliat  which  actuated  their  wealthier  sisters,  and  that  this  pitiful 
■wlmji^  hardly  that  accorded  to  a  green  Irish  girl  just  arrived  in 
-diiB  country  from  the   bogs  of  Erin,  was  accepted   rather  as 
^ffisiding  them  the  opportunity  to  engage  more  readily  in  their 
^winrk,  than  from  any  other  cause.     In  many  instances  it  was 
expended  in  procuring  necessary  food  or  luxuries  for  their  soldier- 
JitientBy  and  in  others,  served  to  prevent  dci>endence  upon  friends, 
"Who  had  the  disposition  but  perhaps  hardly  the  ability  to  furnish 
^^ese  heroic  and  self-denying  nurses  with  the  clothing  or  pocket- 
-^oney  they  needed  in  their  work. 

It  is  of  one  of  these  nurses,  a  lady  of  mature  age,  a  widow,  that 
^^«  have  now  to  speak.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Russell,  of  Plattckill,  Ulster 
^^i^unty,  New  York,  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  engaged 
teaching  in  New  York  city.  In  common  with  the  other  ladies 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  Ninth  Street,  of  which  she 
i  a  member,  she  worked  for  the  soldiers  at  every  spare  moment, 
V^'vt  the  cause  seemed  to  her  to  need  her  personal  services  in  tlie 
l^ospital,  and  in  ministrations  to  the  wounded  o   sick,  and  when 
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the  call  came  for  nurses,  she  waited  upon  Miss  Dix,  was  aooepled, 
and  sent  first  to  tlie  R<^mental  Hospital  of  the  Twentieth  New 
York  Militia,  National  Guard,  then  stationed  at  Annapolis  Jime- 
tion.  On  arriving  there  she  found  that  the  regiment  consifltol 
of  men  from  her  own  county,  her  former  neighbors  and  aequtint- 
ances.  The  raiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Baltimore,  ind 
being  in  the  three  months'  service,  was  nmstered  out  soon  sfier, 
and  Mrs.  Kussell  was  assigned  by  Miss  Dix  to  Columbia  College 
Hospital,  Washington.  Here  she  remained  in  the  quiet  dischirp 
of  her  duties,  until  June,  1864,  not  without  many  trials  anddi^ 
comforts,  for  the  position  of  the  hired  nurse  in  these  hospitik 
about  Washington,  was  oflen  rendered  very  uncomfortable  by  tlie 
discourtesy  of  the  young  assistant  surgeons.  Her  devodon  to  hff 
duties  had  been  so  intense  that  her  health  was  seriously  impiind, 
and  she  resigned,  but  after  a  short  period  of  rest^  her  strengA 
was  suflSciently  recruited  for  her  to  resume  her  labors,  and  sb 
reported  for  duty  at  West  Building  Hospital,  Baltimore,  libn 
she  remained  until  ailer  Lee's  surrender.  She  was  in  the  sant 
altogether  four  years,  lacking  eighteen  days.  During  this  tims 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  were  under  her  care,  for  vary- 
ing periods  from  a  few  days  to  thirteen  months;  of  these  ninrtf 
died,  and  she  closed  the  eyes  of  seventy-six  of  them.  Hersa^ 
vice  in  Baltimore  was  in  part  among  our  returned  ])risoners,  from 
Belle  Isle,  Libby  and  other  prisons,  and  m  part  among  the 
wounded  rebel  prisoners. 

Many  of  the  incidents  which  Mrs.  Russell  relates  of  the 
wounded  who  passed  under  her  care  are  very  touching.  Many 
of  her  earlier  patients  were  in  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
her  ears  and  heart  were  often  pained  in  hearing  their  piteous  calk 
for  their  loved  ones  to  come  to  them, — to  forgive  thera^rto 
help  them.  Often  had  she  occasion  to  offer  the  consolations  of 
religion  to  thase  who  were  evidently  nearing  the  river  of  death? 
and  sometimes  she  was  made  happy  in  finding  that  those  vho 
were  suffering  terribly  from  racking  imn,  or  the  agony  of  wound^i 
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oomfinted  and  cheered  by  her  efforts  to  bring  them  to  think 

^  the  Saviour.    One  of  these,  suffering  from  an  intense  fever,  as 

she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  his  cot,  and  asked  him  in  her 

^piiet  gentle  way,  if  he  loved  Jesus  as  his  Saviour,  clasped  her 

hand  in  his  and  folding  it  to  his  heart,  asked  so  earnestly,  '^  Do 

you  love  Jesus  too?    Oh,  yes,  I  love  him.     I  do  not  fear  to  die, 

for  then  I  shall  join  my  dear  mother  who  taught  me  to  love  him." 

He  then  repeated  with  great  distinctness  a  stanza  of  the  hymn, 

'*  JeBUS  can  make  a  dying  bed,"  etc.,  and  inquired  if  she  could 

aiiig.     She  could  not,  but  she  read  several  hymns  to  him.     His 

joy  and  peace  made  him  ap])arcntly  oblivious  of  his  suffering 

fiom  the  fever,  and  he  endeavored  as  well  as  his  failing  strength 

^^vould  penuit,  to  tell  her  of  his  hopes  of  immortality,  and  to  com- 

lend  to  her  prayers  his  only  and  orphaned  sister. 

Another,  a  poor  fellow  from  Maine,  dying  of  diphtheria,  asked 

*  to  pray  for  him  and  to  read  to  him  from  the  Bible.     She  com- 

.^cneiided  him  tenderly  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  soon  had  tlie 

^SiappinesB  of  seeing,  even  amid  his  sufferings,  that  his  &ce  was 

^i^mnf.  with  joy.     He  selected  a  chapter  of  tlie  Bible  which  he 

^^iriahed  her  to  read,  and  then  sent  messages  by  her  to  his  mother 

friends,  uttering  the  words  with  great  difficulty,  but  passing 

amy  evidently  in  perfect  peace. 

Sinoe  the  war,  Mrs.  Russell  has  resumed  her  profession  as  a 

'  at  Newburgh,  New  York. 


MRS.   MARY  W.   LEE. 


T  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  the  most  faithful  and  active  workers  in  the  hoepitak 
and  in  other  labors  for  the  soldier  during  the  late  wff, 
should  have  been  of  foreign  birth.  Their  patriodsn 
and  benevolence  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  our  women  bom  under 
the  banner  of  the  stars,  and  their  joy  at  the  final  triumph  of  oor 
arms  was  as  fervent  and  hearty.  Our  readers  will  recall  amoBg 
these  noble  women,  Miss  Wormeley,  Miss  Clara  Davis,  Ms 
Jessie  Home,  Mrs.  General  Ricketts,  Mrs.  Greneral  Turchin, 
Bridget  Divers,  and  others. 

Among  the  natives  of  a  foreign  land,  but  thoroughly  American 
in  every  fibre  of  her  being,  Mrs.  Mar}^  W.  IjCC  stands  among  the 
foremost  of  the  earnest  pei'sistent  toilers  of  the  great  army  of 
philanthropists.  She  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch 
parentage,  but  came  with  her  parents  to  the  United  States  when 
she  was  five  years  of  age,  and  has  ever  since  made  Philadelphia 
her  home.  Here  she  married  Mr.  Lee,  a  gold  refiner,  and  a  man 
of  great  moral  worth.  An  interesting  family  had  grown  np 
around  them,  all,  like  their  parents  thoroughly  patriotic.  One 
son  enlisted  eiirly  in  the  war,  first,  we  believe,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve  Corps,  and  afterward  in  the  Seventy-second  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  served  throughout  tho  w^ar,  and  though 
often  in  peril,  escaped  any  severe  wounds.  A  daughter,  Mi** 
Amanda  Le<?,  imbued  with  her  mother's  spirit,  accomiiaiiied  hef 
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in  most  of  her  labors,  and  emulated  her  example  of  active  use- 
£ulne8B. 

Mrs.  Lee  vrss  one  of  the  noble  band  of  women  whose  hearts 
'^vere  moved  with  the  desire  to  do  something  for  our  soldiers, 
^vhen  they  were  first  hastening  to  the  Avar  in  April,  1861,  and  in 
'the  organization  of  the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  at  Phila- 
delphia, an  institution  which  fed,  during  the  war,  four  hundred 
thousand  of  our  soldiers  as  they  passed  to  and  from  the  battle- 
fields, and  brought  comfort  and  solace  to  many  thousands  of  the 
flick  and  wounded,  she  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  faithful 
members  of  its  committee.     The  regiments  oflen  arrived  at  mid- 
Bight;  but  whatever  the  hour,  whether  night  or  day,  at  the  firing 
of  the  signal  gun,  which  announced  tliat  troops  were  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  co-workers  hastened  to 
the  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon,  near  the  Navjr  Yard, 
and  prepared  an  ample  repast  ibr  the  soldiers,  caring  at  the  same 
time  for  any  sick  or  wounded  among  them.     No  previous  fatigue 
or  weariness,  no  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  darkness  of  the 
flight  was  r^ardcd  by  these  heroic  women  as  a  valid  excuse  from 
tiiese  self-imposed  duties  or  rather  this  glorious  privilege,  for  so 
ihey  deemed  it,  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  defenders  of 
Uie  Union.     And  through  the  whole  four  and  a-third  years  dur- 
^tigr  ^which  troops  passed  through  Philadelphia,  no  regiment  or 
^^mpany  ever  passed  unfed.     The  supplies  as  well  as  tlie  i)atience 
^nd   perseverance  of  the  women  held  out  to  the  end,  and  scores 
^i^f  thousands  who  but  for  their  voluntary  labors  and  beneficence 
rnust  have  suffered  severely  from  hunger,  had  occasion  to  bless 
Csrod  for  the  philanthropy  and  practical  benevolence  of  the  women 
%^f  Philadelphia. 

But  this  field  of  labor,  broad  as  it  was,  did  not  fully  satisfy  the 

^wtriotic  ardor  of  Mrs.  Lee.     She  had  heard  of  the  sufferings  and 

privations  endured  by  our  soldiers  at  the  front,  and  in  hospitals 

xremote  from  the  cities;  and  she  longc<l  to  go  and  minister  to  their 

^vrants.     Fortunately,  she  could  be  span^d  for  a  time  at  least  from 
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her  homo.     Though  of  middle  a<re,  she  possessed  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, capable  of  enduring  all  necessar}'  hardships,  and  ^raa  in 
full  health  and  strength.     She  was  well  known  as  a  skilful  oook, 
an  admirable  nurse,  and  an  excellent  manager  of  household  afiGui»» 
The  sickness  of  some  members  of  her  family  delayed  her  fer  * 
time,  but  when  this  obstacle  was  removed,  she  felt  that  die  ixfc^^ 
not  longer  be  detained  from  her  chasen  work.     It  was  July,  186^ 
the  period  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  exhausted  by    ^ 
wearisome  march  and  fearful  battles  of  the  seven  days,  lay  alit^-^ 
helpless  at  Harrison's  Landing.     The  sick  poisoned  by  the  r*^ 
laria  of  the  Chickahominy  Swamps,  and  the  wounded,  shatte:^**^ 
and  maimed  wrecks  of  humanity  from  the  great  battles,  w^^^ 
being  sent  off  by  thousands  to  the  hospitals  of  Washington,  BP-»" 
timore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New  England,  and  ;J^ 
other  tliousands  lay  in  the  wretched  field  hospitals  aroand  tJ^^ 
Landing,  with  but  scant  care,  and  in  utter  wretchedness  alH^ 
misery.     The  S.  R.  Spaulding,  one  of  the  steamers  assigned  to 
the  United  Statos  Sanitary  Commission  for  its  Hospital  Trans- 
port Service,  had  brought  to  Phihulolphia  a  heavy  cai^  of  the 
sick  and  wound(?(l,  and  was  about  to  return  for  another,  when 
Mrs.  Lee,  supplied  with  stores  by  the  Union  Volunteer  Refresh- 
ment Committee,  and  her  personal  friends,,  embarked  ui)on  it  for 
Harrison's  Landing,  where  she  was  to  be  associated  with  Mrs. 
John  Harris  in  earing  for  the  soldiers.     The  Spaulding  arrived 
in  due  time  in  the  James  River,  and  lay  off  in  the  stream  while 
the  Ruffin  house  was  burning.     On   landing,   Mrs.  I^ee   found 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  the  Rev.  Iwuic  O.  Sloan,  one  of  the  Agents  of 
the  Christian  Commission  ready  to  welcome  her  to  the  toilsome 
duties  that  were  before  her.     Wretehed  indeed  was  the  condition 
of  the  poor  sick  men,  lying  in  mildewed,  leaky  tents  without 
floors,  and  the  pasty  tenacious  nmd  ankle  deep  around  them,  the 
raging  thii'st  and  burning  fever  of  the  marshes  consuming  them, 
with  only  the  warm  and  impure  river  water  to  drink,  and  little 
even  of  this;  with  but  a  small  supply  of  mwlicines,  and  no  food 
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or  delicacies  suifable  for  the  sick,  the  bean  soup,  unctaous  with 
mncid  pork  fat,  formiug  the  principal  article  of  low  diet;  uncheered 
l>y  kind  words  or  tender  sj'mpathy,  it  is  hardly  matter  of  surprise 
iihat  hundreds  of  as  gallant  men  as  ever  entered  the  army  died 
here  daily. 

The  supplies  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  and 
those  sent  to  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Lee,  from  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  and  the  L^nion  Volunteer  Refreshment  Committee,  ad- 
ministered by  such  skilful  nurses  as  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
Mrs.  Fales,  Mrs.  Husband,  and  Miss  Hall,  soon  changed  the  as- 
pect of  afBiirs,  and  though  the  malarial  fever  still  Riged,  there 
was  a  better  chance  of  recovery  from  it,  and  the  sick  men  were 
M  rapidly  as  possible  transferred  to  a  better  climate,  and  a  health- 
ier atmosphere.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  Army  of  the 
i\)toniac  having  left  the  James  River  for  Acquia  Creek  and 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Lee  returned  home  for  a  brief  visit. 

On  the  5th  of  Septeml)er,  she  started  for  Washington,  to  enter 

^gain  upon  her  chosen  work.     Finding  that  the  Army  were  just 

^  Ixmt  moving  into  Maryland,  she  sj^ent  a  few  days  in  the  Hos- 

l^ltal    of  the  Epiphany  at   Washin(i:ton,   nursing   the   sick   and 

"^^ouiided  there;  but  learning  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were 

^  Vi  hot  pursuit  of  the  Rel^el  Army,  and  that  a  severe  battle  was 

^^nj>eiiding,  she  could  not  rest;  she  determined  to  l^e  near  the 

tjrooi"W?,  so  that  when  the  battle  came,  she  might  be  able  to  render 

"J^rompt  assistance  to  the  wounded.     It  was  almost  impossible  to 

^:>btain  transj)ortation,  the  demand  for  the  movement  of  sustenance 

c^ncl  ammunition  for  the  army  filling  every  wagon,  and  still  prov- 

i ng  insuflficient  for  their  wants;  but  by  the  kind  jwrmission  of 

<I5aptain  Gleason  of  the  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania  Volunte(^rs, 

^he  was  permitted  to  follow  with  her  stores  in  a  forage  wagon, 

sand  arrived  at  the  rear  of  the  army  the  night  before  the  battle  of 

^Antietam.     The  battle  commenced  with  the  dawn  on  the  17th 

<3f  September,  and  during  its  progress,  she  was  stationed  on  the 

£Sharp6burg  road,  where  she  had  her  supplies  and  two  large  tubs 
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of  water,  one  to  bathe  and  bind  up  the  wounds  <lf  those  who  btd 
£il1en  in  the  fight,  and  the  other  to  refresh  them  when  sufiering 
from  the  terrible  thirst  which  gun-shot  wounds  always  prodoM. 
As  the  hours  drew  on,  the  contents  of  one  assumed  a  deeper  vA 
yet  deeper  crimson  hue  and  the  seemingly  ample  supply  of  tte 
other  grew  less  and  less.     Her  supply  of  soft  bread  had  giv«i 
out,  and  she  had  bought  of  an  enterprising  sutler  who  had  pusb^ 
his  way  to  a  place  of  danger  in  the  hope  of  gain,  at  tai  9J^ 
twenty  cents  a  loaf,  till  her  money  was  nearly  exhausted ;  but    ^ 
the  honor  of  this  sutler,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  noble  exam.Jp* 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  in  seeking  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wound^ 
so  moved  his  feelings,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Great  Grod !  I  caU  ^ 
stand  this  any  longer ;  Take  this  bread,  and  give  it  to  that 
man,"  (Mrs.  Lee),  and  forgetting  for  the  time  the  greed  of  gaie 
which  had  brought  him  thither,  he  lent  a  helping  hand  most  nal- 
ously  to  the  care  of  the  wounded.     During  the  day,  General  Mc 
C-lellan's  head-quarters  were  at  Boonsboro',  and  his  aids  were 
constantly  passing  back  and  forth  over  the  Sharpsburg  road,  near 
which  Mrs.  Lee  had  her  station. 

The  battle  closed  with  the  night-iall,  and  Mrs,  Lee  inmie- 
diately  went  into  the  Sedgwick  Division  Hospital,  where  were 
five  hundred  severely  wounded  men,  and  among  the  numb^, 
Major-Geueral  Sedgwick.  Here  she  commenced  preparing  food 
for  the  wounded,  but  was  greatly  annoyed  by  a  gang  of  villain- 
ous camp  followers,  who  hung  around  her  fires  and  stole  every- 
thing from  them  if  she  was  engaged  for  a  moment.  At  last  she 
entered  the  hospital,  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  officer  there 
who  had  the  authority  to  order  her  a  guard.  General  Sedgwick 
immediately  responded  to  her  request,  by  authorizing  her  to  call 
upon  the  first  soldier  she  could  find  for  the  purpose,  and  she  had 
no  further  annoyance. 

She  remained  for  several  days  at  this  hospital,  doing  all  she 
could  with  the  means  at  her  command,  to  make  the  condition  rf 
the  wounded  comfortable,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Arabella 
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Sarlow,  whose  husband,  then  (Colonel,  afterward  Major-Greneral 
SarloWy  wail  very  severely  wounded,  she  gave  up  the  charge  of 
this  hospital  to  her,  and  went  to  the  HoiTman  Farm's  Hospital, 
where  there  were  over  a  thousand  of  the  worst  eases.  Here  she 
was  the  only  lady  for  several  weeks,  until  the  hospital  was  re- 
moved to  Smoketown,  where  she  was  joined  by  Miss  M.  M.  C. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Husband,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Miss  Tyson,  of  Baltimore. 
She  remained  at  Smoketown  General  Hospital,  nearly  three 
months.  The  worst  cases,  those  which  could  not  bear  removal 
to  Washington,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  were  collected  in  this 
hospital,  and  tliere  was  much  suffering  and  many  deaths  in  it. 

Mrs.  Lee  returned  home  on  the  14th  of  December,  1862,  and 
(m  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  she  again  set  out  for  the  front, 
arriving  safely  at  Falmouth  on  the  31st,  where  the  wounded  of 
i^redericksburg  were  gathered  by  thousands.     After  four  weeks 
of  earnest  labor  here,  she  again   returned   home,  but  early  in 
-Islarch,  she  was  again  at  the  front,  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Second 
Oorps,  which  had  been   removed   from  Falmouth  to  Potomac 
Oreek.     She  continued  in  this  HospitJil  until  the  battle  of  Chan- 
OelloTSville,  when  she  went  up  to  the  Lacy  House,  at  Falmouth, 
^o  assist  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mi*s.  Bock.     She  accompanied  Mrs. 
Xlarris^  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Christian  Commission 
Xn  an  Ambulance  to  take  nourishment  to  the  wounded  of  Greneral 
Sedgwick's  command,   and  witnessed    the    taking  of  Marj^e's 
Heights,  the  balls  from  the  batteries  passing  over  the  heads  of 
lier  company.     Her  anxiety  in  regard  to  this  conflict  was  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  her  son  was  in  one  of  the  regiments  which 
vnade  the  charge  upon  the  Heights,  and  great  was  her  gratitude  in 
Ending  that  he  was  not  among  the  wounded. 

AftesF  the  wounded  were  sent  to  Washington  she  returned  to 

TPotomac  Creek,  where  she  remained  until  Lee's  second  invasion 

^  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  when  she  moved  with  the  army 

dU8  fiur  as  Fairfex  Court-House,  enduring  many  hardships.     From 

Tair&x  Court-House  she  went  to  Alexandria  to  await  the  result 
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of  the  movaoieiit^  and  after  some  delay  letaiBed 
battle  of  Qettysbuzg  oallfid  her  again  into  the  field.  ^  H»m 
several  daya  aftnr  the  battle,  she  went  direodj  «d  the  fliMl 
Corps  Hospital,  and  labored  there  ontQ  it  was  bmkn  opi  -Jttk^ 
her  eervioes  in  this  hoqpital  she  reoeived  fiom  As 
men  a  gold  medal — 4  trefoil,  beautifolly  engraved,  and 
q>propriate  insoriptum*  She  went  next  to  OaaokpIiBttenattUhk 
oral  Hospital,  where  she  remained  for  some  weeks^  hm^0fiit. 
Getfysbnig  being  in  all  about  two  months.  Her  health  naiiNrf 
paired  by  her  exoeseive  kbOTs  at  Gettysbug  and  previodd^il^ 
Virginia,  and  she  remained  at  home  fiur  a  longer  time  thaft^M|ri| 
giving  her  attention,  however,  meanwhile  to  die  Yohmtetf^M 
fireshment  Saloon,  but  early  in  Febniaiy,  1864,  she  eslafaiiAdl 
herself  in  a  new  hospital  of  the  Seocmd  Division,  8eeood€lli|| 
at  Brandy  Station,  Virginia.  Here,  soon  after,  her 
joined  her,  and  the  old  routine  of  the  hospital  at 
was  soon  established.  Mrs.  Lee  has  the  fiusultjr  of  makang^i 
most  of  her  eonveniences  and  supplies.  Her  daughter  iMt^ 
home  from  this  hospital  thus  describes  the  fhmitnre  el'U^ 
"Special  Diet  Kitchen:" — "Mother  has  a  small  stove;  untSdii 
morning  it  has  smoked  very  much,  but  it  is  now  doing  very  ndt 
The  top  is  about  half  a  yard  square.  On  this  she  is  now  boililS 
t)otatoe^,  stewing  some  chicken-broth,  heating  a  kettle  of  WBtoTi 
and  has  a  large  bread-pudding  inside.  She  has  made  milk-pOMili 
lemonade,  beef-tea,  stewed  cranberries,  and  I  cannot  think  irW 
else  since  breakfast."  With  all  this  intense  activity  the  sfin^ 
interests  of  her  patients  were  not  forgotten.'  Mrs.  Lee  is  a  woBi^ 
of  deep  and  unaffected  piety,  and  her  tact  in  speaking  a  wofdii 
season,  and  in  bringing  the  men  under  religious  influenoeB  ^ 
remarkable.  This  hospital  soon  became  remarkable  for  its  of^f 
neatness  and  cheerfulness. 

The  order  of  General  Grant  on  the  15th  of  April,  1884,  ** 
the  removal  of  all  civilians  from  the  army,  released  Mrs.  Lee  •>>■ 
Mrs.  Husband,  who  had  been  associated  with  her,  from  tl*'' 
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<iatie8  at  Brandy  Station.     But  in  less  tliau  a  month  both  were 
"xecalled  to  the  temporary  base  of  the  ai*my  at  Belle  Plain  and 
^Fredericksburg,  to  minister  to  the  thousands  of  wounded  from  the 
deetractive  battles  of  the   Wilderness  and   Spottsylvania.     At 
Fredericksburg,  where  tlie  whole  town  was  one  vast  hospital,  the 
surgeon  in  charge  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  the  special  diet 
of  the  Second  Ck>rps'  hospitals.     Unsupplied  with  kitchen  furui- 
tnre^  and  the  surgeon  being  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  any, 
ier  woman's  wit  enabled  her  to  improvise  tlie  means  of  perform- 
iog  her  duties.     She  remembered  that  Mrs.  Harris  had  left  at  the 
X^usjr   House  in   Falmouth,  opposite   Fredericksburg,  the  year 
**efi>re,  an  old  stove  which  might  be  there  yet.     Procuring  an  am- 
Oulanoe,  she  crossed  the  river,  and  found  the  old  stove,  much  tlie 
^V^orse  for  wear,  and  some  kettles  and  other  utensils,  all  of  which 
^^ttrere  carefully  transported  to  the  other  side,  and  after  diligent 
fgiCOtiring,  the  whole  were  soon  in  such  a  condition  that  boiling, 
leaking,  stewing  and  frying  could  proceed  sinmltaneously,  and 
^liiriiig  her  stay  in  Fredericksburg,  the  old  stove  was  kept  con- 
JBiantly  hot,  and  her  skilful  hands  were  employed  from  morning 
^fcill  night  and  often  from  night  till  morning  again  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  delicacies  for  the  sick.     Nothing  but  her  iron 
<x>n8titution  enabled  her  to  endure  this  incessant  labor. 

From  Fredericksburg  she  went  over  land  to  White  House  and 
"th^re,  aided  by  Miss  Cornelia  Hancock,  her  minLstrations  to  the 
ivounded  were  renewed.  Thence  soon  after  they  removed  to  City 
Point.  Here  for  months  she  labored  amid  such  suffering  and 
distress  that  the  angels  must  have  looked  down  in  pity  upon  the 
accumulated  human  woe  which  met  their  sympathizing  eyes. 
Brave,  noble-hearted  men  fell  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and 
died  not  knowing  whether  their  sacrifices  would  be  sufficient  to 
save  their  country.  At  length  wearicil  with  her  intense  and  pro- 
tnicted  labors,  Mrs.  Lee  found  herself  compelled  to  visit  home 
and  rest  for  a  time.  But  her  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  ajrain 
she  returned  to  it,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  hospital  near  Petei^shurg 
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at  the  tune  of  Lee's  surrender.  '  She  remained  in  die  hoflfUi 
of  Petersbmg  and  Richmond,  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  Aa 
returned  to  her  quiet  home,  participating  to  the  very  krt  ii  As 
dosing  work  of  the  Volunteer  Befireshmant  Saloon,  when  it 
had  commenced  her  labors  for  the  soldieis.  Other  ladieiaqr 
have  engaged  in  more  extended  enterprises,  may  have  had  Afeqtf 
of  laiger  hospitals,  or  undertaken  men  oouApiwwgwii've  and  1^ 
reaching  plans  for  usefulnees  to  the  eoldier — bat  in  untiring  flifi* 
tion  to  his  interests,  in  fiddifiilly  performed,  though  oflm  i 
labor,  carried  forward  patiendy  and  peneveringly  for 
four  years,  Mrs.  Lee  has  a  record  not  surpassed  in  the  ] 
the  deeds  of  American  women.  ' : 


Vlflf 

1- 


MISS   CORNELIA   M.  TOMPKINS- 


ISS  CORJiELIA  M.  TOMPKINS,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
was  one  of  the  truly  heroic  spirits  evoked  by  the  war. 
Related  to  a  distinguished  family  of  the  same  name, 
educated,  accustomed  to  the  refinements  and  social  en- 
joyments of  a  Christian  home  she  left  all  to  become  a  hospital 
^urse,  and  to  aid  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  heroes  and  defenders 
of  her  native  land.     Recommended  by  her  friend,  the  late  Mar- 
garet Breckinridge,  of  whom  a  biograj)hical  notice  is  given  in  this 
^Volume,  she  came  to  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1863,  was  com- 
<toissioned  as  a  nurse  by  Mr.  Yeatman,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
t:\^e  Benton  Barracks  Hospital,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
^Emily  E.  Parsons,  and  the  general  direction   of  Surgeon   Ira 
Xlusscll.     In  this  service  she  wjis  one  of  the  faithful  band  of 
^^urses,  who,  with  Miss  Parsons,  brought  the  system  of  nursing 
*o  such  perfection  at  that  hospital. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  she  was  transferrwl  to  the  hospital  ser- 
"^^icc  at  Memphis,  by  Mr.  Yeatman,  to  meet  the  great  demand  for 
lurses  there,  where  she  became  favorably  known  as  a  most  judi- 
ious  and  skilful  nurse. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  she  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  again 
signed  to  duty  at  Benton  Barracks,  where  she  remained  till 
aidnsummer,  when  having  been  from  home  a  year,  she  obtained 
^a  furlough,  and  went  home  for  a  short  period  of  rest,  and  to  visit 
tier  family. 

On  her  return  to  St.  Louis  she  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
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large  hospital  at  Jefferg^jii  liarraeks^  and  cx>ntinued  there  till  tbe 
end  of  the  war,  doing  taitfaful  aud  exceHent  sen-iee,  and  receiving^ 
the  cordial  approbntioti  of  the  eurg^ons  In  charge,  and  the  Wi 
Sanitarj'  Commission,  ns  well  as  the  gnititiide  of  tlie  sick  ani! 
wound etl  R>ldiers,  to  whom  she  was  a  devoted  friend  aad  a  mmis- 
tei'iug  angel  in  their  sorrows  and  dbtress. 

In  her  return  to  the  quiet  and  enjoyment  of  her  own  ho 
within  the  sottnd  of  the  great  cataract ,  she  has  carried  witt 
the  coos^ciousness  of  having  rendered  a  most  iis£*ful  service  to 
patriotic  and  heroic  defenders  of  her  countrj-j  in  their  timO 
BLilIeiing  and  need^  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience  mi  lit 
smile  of  heaven  upon  her  noble  and  heroic  soul* 


MRS.   ANNA   C.   McMEENS. 


RS,  ANNA  C.  McMEENS,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  but  removed  to  the  noithern  part 
of  Ohio,  in  company  with   her  pai'ents  when  quite 
young.     She  is  therefore  a  western   woman   in   her 
lmAl>ite,  associations  and  feelings,  while  her  patriotism  and  ]>hi- 
l^urthropy  are  not  bounded  by  sectional  lines.      Her  husl>and, 
lyr*  IVIcMeens,  was  ap|M)inteil  surgeon  to  an  Ohio  ivgiment,  which 
"was  one  of  the  first  raiseil  when  Mr.  Lincoln  cidled  for  troops, 
Ci^fter   the  firing  ui)on  Sumter.     In  the  line  of  his  duty  he  pro- 
cseeded  to  Camp  Dennison,  where  he  had  for  some  time  prinei]>al 
csharge  of  the  medical  department.     Mrs.  McMeens  resolved  to 
cusoompany  her  husband,  and  share  in  the  hanlshi])s  of  the  cam- 
paign, for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  where  she  could  find  it  to 
clo.      She  was  therefore  one  of  the  fii^st, — if  not  the  first  woman 
in  Ohio,  to  give  her  exclusive,  undivided  time  in  a  militar}-  hos- 
pital, in  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers.     When 
-the  regiment  left  Camp  Dennison,  slie  accomi)anied  it,  until  our 
forces  occupied  Nashville.     Dr.  McMeens  then  had  a  hospital 
placed  under  his  charge,  and  his  faithful  wife  assisted  as  nurse 
:tfor  several  months,  contributing  greatly  to  the  eflieicMicy  of  the 
xiursing  department,  and  to  the  administration  of  consolation  and 
^3omfort  in  many  ways  to  our  sick  soldier  boys,  who  were  neces- 
^rily  deprived  of  the  eomlbrts  of  home.     Subsequently  at  the 
^ttle  of  Perryville,  Mrs,  McMchmis'  husband  lost  his  life  from 
excessive  exertions  while  in  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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Being  deprived  of  her  nataral  protector,  die  retontcd  to  ha 
home  m  Sandusky,  which  was  made  desolate  by  an  ndditbiil  ; 
sacrifice  to  the  demon  of  secession.  While  at  home,  not  oonkfit  < 
to  sit  idft  in  her  mooming  for  her  husband,  she  was  humlj  oocd* 
pied  in  aiding  the  Sanitaiy  Commission  in  ohtuning  suppliei,  d  ^ 
which  she  so  well  knew  the  value  by  her  fiunlliarity  widi  Al 
wants  of  the  soldiers  in  field,  camp  and  hospitals.  She  however 
very  soon  felt  it  her  duty  to  participate  more  actively  in  imme- 
diate attentions  upon  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  A  fiue  MA 
ofiered  itself  in  the  hospitals  at  Washington,  to  which  pWt^k 
went;  and  ranained  nearly  one  year  in  attention^  and  reiuldi^ 
assistance  daily  among  die  various  hospitals  of  the  Nation'?  cap- 
ital. It  would  be  feeble  praise  to  say  that  her  duties  ^rere  pe^ 
formed  in  the  most  energetic  and  judidous  maimm%  Ftjw  woniM^ 
have  made  gieatw  sacrifices  in  the  war  than  the  subjed  0/  m 
sketoh ;  ncme  have  been  made  from  a  purer  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
fiiller  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  in  whidi  we  havt 
been  engaged. 

At  present  the  necessity  for  attention  to  soldiers  has  b&ppitf 
ceased,  and  we  find  her  busily  engaged  in  missionary  work  amoi^ 
the  sailors,  which  she  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  performaif 
while  at  her  beautiful  summer  home  on  the  island  of  GibnJtarf 
Lake  Ejrie. 


MRS.   JERUSHA    R.   SMALL. 


HIS  young  lady  was  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  v/ar. 

She  resided  in  Cascade,  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  and 

just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  tlie  war  had 

buried  her  only  child,  a  sweet  little  girl  of  four  years. 

"^?inien  volunteers  were  called  for  from  Iowa,  her  husband,  Sir, 

J,  S.  Small^  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country,  and 

^kB  his  wife  had  no  home  ties  she  determined  to  go  with  him  and 

zuake  herself  useful  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his 

xi^imeiit,  or  of  other  regiments  in  the  same  division.     She  proved 

WL  most  excellent  nurse,  and  for  mouths  labored  with  untiring 

energy  in  the   regimental   hospitals,   and   to   hundreds  of  the 

^^irouuded  from  Belmont,  Donelson,  and  Shiloh,  as  well  as  to  the 

jiumerous  sick  soldiers  of  General  Grant's  army  she  was  an  angel 

of  mercy.     Her  constant  care  and  devotion   had   considerably 

impaired  her  health  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

At  this  battle  her  husband  was  badly  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner, but  was  retaken  by  the  Union  troops.     In  the  course  of 
the  battle,  the  tent  which  she  occupied  and  where  she  was  minis- 
tering to  the  wounded  came  within  range  of  the  enemy^s  shells, 
and  she  with  her  wounded  husband  and  a  large  number  of  other 
wounded  soldiers,  were  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  leaving  all 
their  goods  behind  them.    Previous  to  her  flight,  however,  she  had 
torn  up  all  her  spare  clothing  and  dri^sses  to  make  bandages  and 
compresses  and  pillows  for  the  woundeil  soldiers.     She  found  her 
H'ay  with  her  wounded  patients  to  one  of  the  hospitals  extenqxH 
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need  by  the  Cincinnati  ladies.    Her  husband  and  many  of  htf 
oomiades  of  the  Twelfth  Iowa  Regiment  were  among  thiB  om- 
pany  of  wounded  men.    'She  craved  admission  fyr  tbem  nd 
remained  to  nurse  her  husband  and  the  others  for  seveal  iv«dE| 
but  when  her  husband  became  convalesoenty  she  was  oompdM 
to  take  to  her  bed;  her  &tigue  and  escpoBure,  aolkig  iip«i  a  : 
somewhat  fiail  and  delicate  constitution  had  brought  on  gallnpg 
consumption.    She  soon  learned  from  her  pbystdan  tlmt  tbeie 
was  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  and  thai  the  desdre  to  return  bom? 
and  die  in  her  motlier's  arms  seemed  to  take  entire  po»Himoa  d* 
her  soul.    Permission  was 'obtained  fbr  her  to  go,  nod  fot  hv 
husband  to  accompany  her,  and  when  she  was  remove^l  frnm  tili^ 
boat  to  the  cars,  Mrs.  Dr.  Mendenhall  of  the  Cineinnati  BnnA 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  accompanied  her  to  the  enr^,  aiul    . 
having  provided  fer  her  comfortable  journey,  gave  her  a  paftivjfl 
kiss.    Mrs.  Small  was  deeply  afiected  by  this  kiuduese  of  tfl 
stranger,  and  thanking  her  for  her  attention  to  herself  and  tiiiT^  J 
band,  expressed  the  hope  that  thqr  should  meet  in  a  better  world.il 
A  lady,  who  evidently  had  little  sympathy  with  the  war  or  iriA' 1 
those  who  sought  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  sbfpri 
up  and  said  to  Mrs.  S^all;  "You  did  very  wrong  to  go  mi 
expose  yourself  as  you  have  done  when  you  were  so  young  ui 
frail."    "No!"  replied  the  dying  woman,  "I  feel  that  I  hiie 
(lone  right,  I  think  I  have  been  the  means  of  saving  some  \i^ 
and  that  of  my  dear  husband  among  the  rest;  and  these  I  con- 
sider of  for  more  value  than  mine,  for  now  they  can  go  and  Wp 
our  country  in  its  hour  of  need," 

Mrs.  Small  lived  to  reach  home,  but  died  a  few  dajrs  after  btf 
arrival.  She  requested  that  her  dead  body  might  be  wrapped  in 
the  national  flag,  for  next  to  her  husband  and  her  God,  she  h^ 
the  country  which  it  represented,  best.  She  was  buried  with 
military  honors,  a  considerable  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Twelfth  Iowa  who  were  home  on  furlough,  taking  part  in  ^^ 
sad  procession. 


MRS.    S.   A.    MARTHA   CANFIELD. 


HIS  lady  was  the  wife  of  Colonel  Herman  Canfield,  of 
the  Seventy-first  Ohio  Regiment.     JSlie  aeeomiKinied 
her  husband  to  the  field,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
care  and  succor  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldici-s,  until 
tiie  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  her  husband  was  mortally  wounded, 
Sfcnd  survived  but  a  few  hours.     She  returned  home  with  his  body 
luid   remained  for  a  short  time,  but  feelin<;  that  it  was  in  her 
po'wer  to  do  something  for  the  cause  to  which  her  husband  had 
^ven  his  life,  she  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  and 
became  attached  to  tlie  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  si)ent  most 
of  her  time  in  the  hospitals  of  Memphis  and  its  vicinity.     But 
'tJiongh  she  accomjillshed  great  good  for  the  soldiers,  she  took  a 
deep  interest  also  in  the  or])hans  of  the  freiHlmen  in  that  region, 
and  by  her  extensive  accpiaintance  and  influence  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  she  succetMled  in  establishing  and  putting  u{>on  a 
satisfactory  basis,   the   Colored   Orphan  Asyhun   in   ilemphis. 
She  devoted  her  whole  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  to  thrse 
two  objects;  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  the  hos[)itals  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  Or[)han  Asylum,  and  not  only  gave  her  time 
but  very  largely  also  of  her  property  to  the  furthering  of  those 
objects.     The  army  officers  of  that  large  and  efli<'ient  army  corps 
bear  ample  testimony  to  her  great  usefulness  and  devotion. 
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MRS.  E.THOMAS,  AND  MISS  MORRIS. 


HESE  two  ladieSy  sisters,  volunteered  as  anpatd 
for  the  War,  from  CincimiatL    They  commenodi 
duties  at  the  first  opening  of  the  Hospitalsj  mi 
mainedfiuthfhl  to  their  cftlling,  unti]  the  hospiLikwtfi^ 
dosed,  after  the  termination  of  the  war.    In  cold  or  beat,  ud^ 
aU  eircomstancee  of  privation,  and  often  when  all  the  otbif; 
nurses  were  stricken  down  with  iUness,  they  nev^  faJrered  i 
their  work,  and,  although  not  wealthy,  gave  freely  of  tlieir  (M 
means  to  secure  any  needed  comfort  fen'  the  soldiers^    Mrs.  Ma^  ^ 
denhall,  of  Cincinnati,  who  knew  their  abundant  labors,  spoiff'^ 
of  them  as  unsurpassed  in  the  extent  and  continuousness  of  thev 
sacrifices. 
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MRS.    SHEPARD- WELLS. 


HIS  lady,  tlie  wife  of  Rev.  Shepard  Wells,  was,  wit 

her  husband,  driven  from  East  Tennessee  by  the  rebel 

lion,  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Union.   They  fbun 

their  way  to  St.  Louis  at  an  early  period  of  the  Wa] 

^^vhere  he  entered  into  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  fc 

tike  Union  soldiers,  and  she  became  a  member  of  the  Ladie 

XTnion  Aid  Society,  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave  herself  wholly   t 

sanitary  labors  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Hospitals  of  the 

€^ty,  acting  also  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  s 

its  agent  in  many  of  its  works  of  benevolence,  superintending  t 

one  time  the  Special  Diet  Kitchen,  established  by  the  Society  i 

Senton  Barracks,  and  doing  an  amount  of  work  which  few  w( 

xnen  could  endure,  animated  and  sustained  by  a  genuine  love  o 

doing  good,  by  noble  and  Christian  purposes,  and  by  true  patr 

otism  and  philanthropy. 

The  incidents  of  the  persecutions  endured  by  Mr.  and  Mr 

"Wells,  in  East  Tennessee,  and  of  her  life  and  labors  among  th 

sick  and  wounded  of  the  Union  army,  would  add  very  much  t 

the  interest  of  this  brief  notice,  but  the  particulars  are  not  suff 

<jiently  familiar  to  the  writer  to  be  narrated  by  him,  and  he  ca 

only  record  the  impressions  he  rect^ved  of  her  remarkable  faitl: 

fulness  and  efficiency,  and  her  high  Christian  motives,  in  the  U 

bors  she  performed  in  connection  with  the  Indies'  Union  Ai 

Society,  of  St.  Louis, — that  noble  Society  of  heroic  women  wb 

during  the  whole  war,  performed  an  amount  of  sanitiiry,  hospitj 
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and  philanthropic  work  for  the  aoldieny  flie  refbgees  ^  i^ 
freodmen,  second  only  to  the  Western  Sanitaiy  CommisKoiiilKl^ 
of  which  it  was  a  most  fiuthfol  ally  and  co-worker. 

United  with  an  earnest  Christian  fidth,  Mrs.  WeUa  posseffiedt 
kind  and  generons  sympathy  with  snflfering,  and  a  patriotic  ardof  i 
for  the  wel&ie  of  the  Union  soldien,  so  that  she  was  nev^  nKoti 
in  her  element  than  when  laboring  for  the  poor  refiigeee,  for  tlie 
fomilies  of  those  brave  men  who  left  their  all  to  fight  for  tbiir 
country,  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals^  and  for  tb^ 
ireedmen  and  their  fiunilies.  The  labors  she  performed  exteodal 
to  all  these  objeds  of  sympathy  and  oharitf^  and^  from  tli^  b^ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  her  service^  she  never  seemed  waiy  iB 
well-doing;  and  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  wh^n  her  work  m 
earth  is  finished,  and  she  passes  onwaid  to  the  heavenly  We,  ifar 
will  hear  the  improving  voice  of  her  SavuNir,  eajiBg,  ^'  Well  imi^ 
good  and  fidthfhl  servant^  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  LeotL" 
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MRS.   E.   C.   WITHERELL. 


N  the  month  of  December,  1861,  on  a  visit  made  by 
the  writer  to  the  Fourth  Street  Hospital,  in  St.  Louis, 
he  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  great  devotion 
of  one  of  the  female  nurses  to  her  sick  patients.  At 
ble  oonclosion  of  a  religious  service  held  there,  as  he  passed 
^irough  the  wards  to  call  on  those  who  had  been  too  ill  to  attend 
rorship,  he  found  her  seated  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  soldier, 
affisring  from  pn'eumonia,  on  whose  pale,  thin  face  the  marks  of 
>pproaching  dissolution  were  plainly  visible.  She  held  in  her 
land  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  from  which  she  had  been 
reading  to  him,  in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  manner,  and  a  little 
M>ok  of  prayers,  hymns  and  songs  from  which  she  had  been  sing- 
ing, "  There  is  rest  for  the  weary,"  and  "  The  Shining  Shore." 
rhe  soldier's  bed  was  neatly  made;  his  special  diet  had  been 
given ;  his  head  rested  easily  on  his  pillow ;  and  his  countenance 
beamed  with  a  sweet  and  pleiusant  smile.  It  was  evident  the 
patient  enjoyed  the  kind  attentions,  the  conversation,  the  reading 
and  singing  of  his  faithful  nurse.  The  lady  who  sat  by  his  bed- 
ade  was  of  middle  age,  having  a  countenance  expressive  of  good- 
ness, benevolence,  purity  of  motive,  intelligence  and  affection. 
It  was  plain  that  she  regarded  her  patient  ^vith  a  tender  care,  and 
that  her  influence  calmed  and  soothed  his  spirit.  Her  name  was 
Mrs.  E,  C.  Witherell,  and  the  sick  soldier  was  a  mere  boy,  who 
had  shouldered  his  musket  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
Und   had  oontnu»ted  his  fatal  disease  in   the  marches  and  the 
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ezpoeuie  of  the  army  in  Miaaonri,  and  was  now  about  to  dp 
away  finom  Mends  and  home.    The  intereat  felt  by  Mx§.  Wiik: 
erell  in  this  soldier  boy,  was  motherly,  full  of  sBeciicm.  and^ifr 
pathy,  and  creditable  to  her  noble  and  generous  heart.    Aa  I J 
drew  near  and  introduced  mjrself  as  a  chaplain^  she  wekomel 
me,  introduced  me  to  the  patien^  and  we  sat  down  and  conversed 
together;  the  3roung  man  was  in  a  state  of  p^ceful  resigtrntlnQ; 
was  willing  to  die  for  his  country;  and  on)j  regretted  that  k 
could  not  see  his  mother  and  sisters  again ;  but  he  Baid  that  Jim 
Witherell  had  been  as  a  mother  to  him|  and  if  ho  could  hm 
hold  of  her  hand  he  should  not  be  afiraid  todia    Heeveo  hpd 
that  with  her  kind  care  and  nursing  he  might  get  well.    Mn 
Witherell  and  myself  then  sang  the  ''Shinmg  Shore;''  a  brief  ■ 
prayer  of  hope  and  trust  was  ofiered;  the  other  patients  m  tk^ 
room  seemed  equally  well  cared  for,  and  interested  in  all  tliat  ym 
said  and  done;  and  I  passed  on  to  another  ward^  and  oei^ttw  J 
either  the  nurse  or  patient  again.    But  I  leam^  that  the  Bciiist'  I 
died ;  and  that  Mrs.  Witherell  continued  in  the  iervioe^  ustil  dbo  | 
also  died,  a  martyr  to  her  heroic  devotion  to  the  caase  of  tfasaklc  I 
and  wounded  soldiers,  for  whom  she  laid  down  her  life,  that  tfaej 
might  live  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country. 

The  only  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  this  nohl^ 
lady,  were  that  at  one  time  she  resided  in  Louisville,  and  waB 
greatly  esteemed  by  her  i)astor,  Rev.  John  H.  Hey  wood,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church ;  that  she  chose  this  work  of  the  hospitals  trotOi 
the  highest  motives  of  religious  patriotism  and  love  of  humanity; 
that  after  serving  several  mouths  in  the  Fourth  Street  Hospital^ 
at  St.  Louis,  she  was  assigned  to  the  hospital  steamer,  "Empress, 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  as  matron,  or  head  nurse;  that  she  contin- 
ued on  this  boat  during  the  next  few  montlis,  while  so  many  ixk 
and  wounded  were  brought  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  after  th« 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and  from  other  battle-fields  along  the  rivers,  to 
the  hospitals  at  Mound  City  and  St.  Louis ;  that  she  was  alway* 
constant,  faithful  and  never  weary  of  doing  good ;  and  that  a* 
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tt,  from  her  being  so  much  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  the 
ik  and  wounded,  she  became  the  victim  of  a  fever,  and  died  on 
B  10th  of  July,  1862. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  sad  event,  the  Western  Sanitary 
omnifiaon,  who  had  known  and  appreciated  her  services,  and 
Km  whom  she  held  her  commission,  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
038,  as  a  tribute  to  her  worth,  and  her  blessed  memory,  in 
lioh  she  was  described  as  one  who  was  '^  gentle  and  unobtru- 
nety  with  a  heart  warm  with  sympathy,  and  unshrinking  in  the 
leharge  of  duty,  energetic,  untiring,  ready  to  answer  every  call, 
d  unwilling  to  spare  herself  where  she  could  alleviate  suiiering, 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  others,'^  as  '^  not  a  whit  behind  the 
Bvast  hero  on  the  battle-field ;"  and  as  worthy  to  be  held  '^  in 
erlaating  remembrance/' 


MISS    PHEBE  ALLEN. 


HIS  noble  womani  who  laid  down  her  ii&  in  the  < 
of  her  oonntry,  was  a  teadier  in  Washington^  lowt^aul] 
left  her  school  to  enter  the  service  as  a  hospital  mts/il 
In  the  summer  of  1888  she  was  (x>m]ni^iooed  by  WA 
Yeatman,  at  St  Louis,  and  assigned  to  dofy  in  the  large  hc^toit  i 
at  Benton  BanaokS|  where  she  belonged  to  the  oorps  of  vmsm 
nurseSi  under  the  snperintendenoe  of  Idjas  Emily  E.  Parson^  ^^Am 
under  the  general  direction  of  Surgecm  Ira  RuaselL  ''^  1 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  hospital  nurse  she  mmnmf 
conscientious^  &ithful  and  devoted;  won  the  respect  and  qhA* 
dence  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  is  most  pleasantly  remembenft 
by  her  associates  and  superior  officers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  she  went  home  on  a  fhrlou^  mB 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  Miss  Parsons;  returned  to  du1y,iad 
continued  in  the  service  till  the  summer  of  1864,  when  she  m^ 
taken  ill  of  malarious  fever  and  died  at  Benton  Barracks  in  tfe 
very  scene  of  her  patriotic  and  Christian  labors,  leaving  a  preaow 
memory  of  her  faithfulness  and  truly  noble  spirit  to  her  fiiendb 
and  the  world. 
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MRS.   EDWIN   GREBLE. 


I  MONG  the  ardently  loyal  women  of  Philadelphia,  by 
whom  such  great  and  untiring  labors  for  the  soldiers 
were  performed^  few  did  better  service  in  a  quiet  and 
unostentatious  manner  than  Mrs.  Greble.     Indeed  so 
quietly  did  she  work  that  she  almost  fulfilled  the  Scripture 
anjunotion  of  secrecy  as  to  good  deeds. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Greble  was  Susan  Virginia  Major. 
She  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  being  descended 
on  the  mother's  side  from  a  &mily  of  Quakers  who  were  devoted 
to  their  country  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  with  a  zeal  so 
active  and  outspoken  as  to  cause  them  to  lose  their  membership 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Fighting  Quakers  there  have  been  in 
both  great  American  wars,  men  whose  prinidples  of  peace,  though 
mot  easily  shaken,  were  less  firm  than  their  patriotism,  and  their 
limitB  have  in  many  instances  been  emulated  in  the  female  mem- 
bers of  their  &milies.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Greble. 

Her  eldest  son,  John,  she  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1860,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  graduating  honorably,  and  continuing  in  the  ser- 
vice until  June,  1861,  when  he  fell  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Oieat  Bethel,  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  of  liberty  in  the  rebel- 
lion.    Another  son,  and  the  only  one  remaining  after  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Lieutcmaiit  (Jreble,  when  but  eighteen  years  of 
^^ge,  enlisted,  served  faithfully,  and  nearly  lost  his  liie  by  typhoid 
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fever.  A  son-m-Iaw,  laeatenant-Coloiiel  of  the  Ninetiath  fmh 
sylvania  Volanteers,  and  a  brave  soldier,  was  &r  many  mx&B 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  experienced  the  horrors  of  three  dilbcsit 
Southern  prisons.  Thus,  by  inheritanee,  pa^clio^  and  by  p«^ 
sonal  suffering  and  loss  keenly  aroused  to  sympaHiy  witb  br 
country's  brave  defendersi  Mrs.  GreUe  flom  die  jbsi  devotel 
herself  earnestly  and  untiringly  to  every  work  of  kindneag  and 
JEud  which  suggested  itsdf.  Blessed  with  abundant  mean^  ib 
used  them  in  the  most  liberal  manner  in  procuring  oomfortitf^ 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals. 

There  was  ample  scope  for  such  hAors  among  the  nam^i^ 
hospitals  of  miiladelphia.  Now  it  was  Mankela  she  sent  to  cb 
hospital  where  they  were  most  needed*  Again  a  piece  of  sbotf 
ing  already  hemmed  and  washed.  Almost  daily  in  the  season  of 
fruit  she  drove  to  the  hospitals  with  bushel  baskets  fUled  intH 
the  choicest  the  market  aflbrded,  to  ten^  the  fever-parclied  li^i^ 
and  refresh  the  languishing  sufieren.  Weekly  she  made  pi* 
ments  for  the  soldiers.  Leisure  moments  she  eaiploy«d  io  bit^ 
ting  scores  of  stockings.  On  holidays  her  contribudons  of  ponltiTf 
fruit,  and  pics,  went  far  towatd  making  up  die  feasts  offered  kf 
the  like-minded,  to  the  convalescents  in  the  various  institution 
or  to  soldiers  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  seat  of  war. 

It  was  in  tMs  mode  that  Mrs.  Greble  served  her  qoob^ 
amply  and  freely,  but  so  quietly  as  to  attract  little  notice.  S* 
withheld  nothing  that  was  in  her  power  to  bestow,  giving  eviA 
of  her  most  precious  treasures,  her  children,  and  continuiDg  ht^ 
labors  unabated  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
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'1*,  she  took  special  charge  of  the  diet 

Mbsequently  distributed  the  much 

nitary  Commission  to  the  sol- 

.aiding  were  broken  up,  and 
aac,  she  accompanied  a  ship  load 
paulding,  to  Philadelphia,  saw  them 
ueral  hospital,  and  then  returned  to 
jd  of  rest,  having  been  absent  from  home 
.  red  consisted  mainly  in  appeals  for  further 
ics  of  hospital  and  sanitary  stores  for  the  wounded 
J,  who  in  the  battles  of  Pope's  campaign,  and  Antie- 
oeen  wounded  by  hundreds.     She  was  successful,  and 
ai  October  returned  to  Washington  and  the  hospitals  of 
jrthem  Maryland,  where  she  proved  an  angcl  of  mercy  to  the 
mmBmng.    When  McClellan's  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  she  fol- 
liived,  and  early  in  December,  1862,  was  again  at  the  irout,  where 
jihe  was  on  the  13th,  a  sad  spectator  of  the  fatal  disaster  of 
Eradericksburg.      The  Maine  Camp  Hospital  Association  had 
bom   fiirmed  the  preceding  summer,  and   Mrs.   J.  S.   Eaton, 
ODB  of  its  managers,  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Fogg  to  the  front. 
Dnring  the  sad  weeks  that  followed  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
tkese  devoted  ladies  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  dispensed  their  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  not  only 
to  the  Maine  boys,  but  to  others  who  were  in  need. 

When  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  were  fought  in  the  first 
dqrs  of  May,  1863,  Mrs.  Fogg  and  Mrs.  Eaton  spent  almost  a 
week  of  incessant  labor,  much  of  the  time  day  and  night,  in  the 
temponuy  hospitals  near  United  States  Ford,  their  labors  being 
dwred  fi>r  one  or  two  days  by  Mrs.  Husband,  in  dressing  wounds, 
and  attending  to  the  poor  fellows  who  had  suffered  amputation, 
mi  famishing  cordials  and  food  to  the  wounded  who  were  re- 
twnling  fiom  the  field,  pursued  by  the  enemy.  One  of  these 
Hospitals  in  which  they  had  been  thus  laboring  till  they  were 
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• 
Her  son,  a  mere  boy,  had  left  school  and  enlisted  to  hilp  fiUlk 

ranks  from  his  native  State,  and  she  was  ready  now  to  go  abo. 
Applying  to  the  patriotic  governor  of  Maine  and  to  the  sozgeon- 
general  of  the  State  for  permission  to  serve  the  State,  witfaouk 
compensation,  as  its  agent  for  distributing  supplies  to  the  BiokiDd 
wounded  soldiers  of  Maine,  she  was  encouraged  by  tfafim  nl 
immediately  commenced  the  work  of  collecting  hospital  stonBfir 
her  mission.     In  September,  1861,  she  in  company  wilJi  Mb. 
Ruth  S.  Mayhew,  went  out  with  one  of  the  State  r^menlSyiiil 
caring  for  its  sick,  accompanied  it  to  Annapolis.     The  r^jiment 
was  ordered,  late  in  the  autumn,  to  join  Greneral  T.  W.  ShermtiA 
expedition  to  Port  Royal,  and  Mrs.  Fogg  was  desirous  of  i 
panying  it,  but  finding  this  impracticable,  she  turned  her  f 
to  the  hospital  at  Annapolis,  in  which  the  spotted  typhus  km 
had  broken  out  and  was  raging  with  fearful  malignity.    The  dis- 
ease was  exceedingly  contagious,  and  there  was  great  difficuhyiH 
finding  nurses  who  were  willing  to  risk  the  contagion.     With  kff 
high  sense  of  duty,  Mrs.  Fogg  felt  that  here  was  the  place  for  her, 
and  in  company  with  Mrs.  Mayhew,  another  noble  daughter  of 
Maine,  she  volunteered  for  service  in  this  hospital.     For  mort 
than  three  mouths  did  these  heroic  women  remain  at  their  poBt> 
on  duty  every  day  and  often  through  the  night  for  week  after 
week,  regardless  of  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease,  and 
only  anxious  to  benefit  the  poor  fever-stricken  sufferers.    The 
epidemic  having  subsided,  Mrs.  Fogg  placed  herself  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commissiou,  and  took  part  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  in  that  Hospital  Transport  Service  which  we  haveebe- 
where  so  fully  described.     The  month  of  June  was  passed  by  her 
at  the  fi'ont,  at  Savage's  Station,  with  occasional  visits  to  the 
brigade  hospitals,  and  to  the  regimental  hospitals  of  the  nM*t 
advanced  posts.     She  remained  at  her  post  at  Savage's  Station, 
until  the  last  moment,  ministering  to  the  wounded  until  the  W 
load  had  been  dispatehed,  and  then  retreating  with  the  army,  over 
land  to  Harrison's  I^anding.     Here,  under  the  orders  of  Dr.  I^ 
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terman,  the  medical  director,  she  took  special  charge  of  the  diet 
of  the  amputation  cases;  and  sabeeqaently  distributed  the  much 
supplies  furnished  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  sol- 
i  in  their  lines. 

When  the  camps  at  Harrison's  Landing  were  broken  up,  and 

the  army  tran  Penned  to  the  Potomac,  she  accompanied  a  ship  load 

of  the  wounded  in  the  S.  B.  Spaulding,  to  Philadelphia,  saw  them 

aafely  removed  to  the  general  hospital,  and  then  returned  to 

Maine,  fi>r  a  brief  period  of  rest,  having  been  absent  from  home 

about  a  year.    Her  red  consisted  mainly  in  appeals  for  further 

and  larger  supplies  of  hospital  and  sanitary  stores  for  the  wounded 

of  Maine,  who  in  the  battles  of  Pope's  campaign,  and  Antie- 

had  been  wounded  by  hundreds.     She  was  successful,  and 

rly  in  October  returned  to  Washington  and  tlie  hospitals  of 

northern  Maryland,  where  she  proved  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the 

snfiisriDg.    When  McClellan's  army  crossed  tlie  Potomac,  she  fol- 

lowedy  and  early  in  December,  1862,  was  again  at  the  front,  where 

ahe  was  on  the  13th,  a  sad  spectator  of  the  fatal  disaster  of 

IVedericksburg.      The   Maine  Camp  Hospital  Association  liad 

been   formed  the  preceding  summer,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.   Eaton, 

one  of  its  managers,  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Fogg  to  the  front. 

Daring  the  sad  weeks  that  followed  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 

these  devoted  ladies  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  in  the  hos- 

ftttals^  and  dispensed  their  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  not  only 

to  the  Maine  boys,  but  to  others  who  were  in  need. 

When  the  battles  of  Chaucellorsville  were  fought  in  the  first 
days  of  May,  1863,  Mrs.  Fogg  and  Mrs.  Eaton  spent  almost  a 
week  of  incessant  labor,  much  of  the  time  day  and  night,  in  tlie 
temporary  hospitals  near  United  States  Ford,  their  labors  being 
shared  for  one  or  two  days  by  Mrs.  Husband,  in  dressing  woundt>, 
ind  attending  to  the  poor  fellows  who  had  suffered  amputation, 
and  furnishing  cordials  and  food  to  the  wounded  who  were  re- 
treating fiom  the  field,  pursued  by  the  enemy.  One  of  these 
Hospitals  in  which  they  had  been  thus  laboring  till  they  were 
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completely  exhausted,  was  shelled  by  the  enemy  while  they  wwe 
in  it,  and  while  it  was  filled  ^^^th  the  woundc<l.  The  attack  ww 
of  short  duration,  for  the  batter}'  which  had  shelled  them  im 
soon  silenced^  but  one  of  the  wounded  soldiers  was  killed  by  a 
shell. 

In  works  like  these,  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  who  were  sent 
in  by  flag  of  truce,  and  the  distribution  to  the  needy  of  the  BtoreB 
reanved  from  Maine,  the  days  passed  quickly,  till  the  invaaon 
of  Pennsylvania  by  (Jeneral  Lee,  which  culminated  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Mrs.  Fogg  pushed  forward  and  reached  the  bat- 
tle-field the  day  after  the  final  battle,  but  she  could  not  obtwi 
transportation  for  her  stores  at  that  time,  and  was  obliged  to  col- 
lect what  she  could  from  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  usewbit 
was  put  into  her  hands  for  distribution  by  others,  until  hers  oooM 
be  brought  up.  She  labored  with  her  usual  assiduity  and  pa- 
tience among  this  great  mass  of  wounded  and  dying  niai,fcr 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  then,  abundant  helpers  having  arrived,  she 
returned  to  the  front,  and  was  with  the  Army  as  a  voluntay 
Special  Relief  agent,  through  all  its  changes  of  position  on  and 
about  the  Rapidiin,  at  the  affair  of  Mine  Run,  the  retreat  and 
pursuit  to  Bristow  SUition,  and  the  other  movements  prior  to 
General  Grant's  assumption  of  the  chief  command.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1864,  she  made  a  short  visit  home,  and  the  I^egislature 
voted  an  appro] )riat ion  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be 
placed  at  her  disi)osal,  to  be  expended  at  her  discretion  for  the 
comfort  and  succor  of  Maine  soldiers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  Campaign  of  May,  1864,  she  hast- 
ened to  Belle  Plain  and  Fredericksburg,  and  there,  in  company 
with  scores  of  other  faithful  and  earnest  workers,  toiled  night 
and  day  to  relieve  so  llir  as  possible  the  indescribable  sufferiixg 
which  filk^l  that  desolated  city.     After  two  or  three  weeks,  ph^ 
went  forward  to  Port  Royal,  to  White  House,  and  finally  to  CitT^ 
Point,  where,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Eaton  of  the  Maine  Cam^J 
Hospital  Association,  she  succeeded  in  bringing  one  of  the  Hc^^* 
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pitals  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  This  accomplished, 
she  returned  to  Maine,  and  was  engaged  in  stimulating  the  wo- 
men of  her  State  to  more  effective  labors,  when  she  received  the 
intelligence  that  her  son  who  had  been  in  the  Army  of  the  She- 
nandoah, had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar-Eun. 
With  all  a  mother's  anxieties  aroused,  she  abandoned  her  work 
in  Maine,  and  hastened  to  Martiusburg,  Virginia,  to  ascertain 
what  was  really  her  son's  fate.  Here  she  met  a  friend,  one  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  learned  from  him, 
tliat  her  son  had  indeed  been  badly  wounded,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  undergo  the  amputation  of  one  leg,  but  had  borne  the 
operation  well,  and  after  a  few  days  had  been  transferred  to  a 
Baltimore  Hospital.  To  that  city  she  hastened,  and  greatly  to 
lier  joy,  foand  him  doing  well.  Anxiety  and  over  exertion  soon 
proetrated  her  own  health,  and  she  was  laid  upon  a  sick  bed  for 
ai  month  or  more. 

In  November,  her  health  being  measurably  restored,  she  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  asked  to  be  assigned  to  duty  by  the 
Christian  Commission.  She  was  directed  to  report  to  Mrs.  Annie 
Wittenmeyer,  who  was  the  Commission's  Agent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Special  Diet  Kitchens  in  the  Hospitals.  Mrs.  Witten- 
meyer assigned  her  a  position  in  charge  of  the  Special  Diet 
Kitchen,  on  one  of  the  large  hospital-boats  plying  between  Ix)uis- 
ville  and  Nashville.  AVhileondutyoii  board  this  boat  in  January, 
1865,  she  fell  through  one  of  the  hatc^hways,  and  received  in- 
juries which  will  probably  disable  her  for  life,  and  her  condition 
vros  for  many  months  so  critical  as  not  to  permit  her  removal  to 
her  native  State.  It  would  seem  tliat  here  was  cause  for  repin- 
ing, had  she  been  of  a  querulous  dist)osition.  Herself  an  invalid 
for  life,  among  strangers,  her  only  sou  permanently  crippled  from 
woonds  received  in  battle,  with  none  but  stranger  hands  to  min- 
ister to  her  necessities,  who  had  done  so  much  to  soothe  the  an- 
guish and  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  others,  there  was  but  little  to 
oatward  appearance,  to  comj)ensate  her  for  her  four  years  of  ar- 
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daons  toil  fiir  others^  and  her  present  oonditmi  of  hdplcisiica. 
Yet  we  are  told^  that  amid  all  these  deproesing  ditumgUBos^ 
this  heroic  woman  was  full  of  joy^  t&at  she  had  been  penniQel 
to  labor  so  long^  and  aooomplish  so  mnoh  for  her  ooDnlry  and  in 
defenders,  and  that  peace  had  at  last  dawned  upon  the  mUm 
Even  pain  could  bring  no  doad  over  her  biow,  no  g^oom  to  ber 
heart  To  sooh  a  heroine,  the  nation  owes  higgler  hoiiof8  ^mi 
has  ever  bestowed  upon  the  victors  of  the  batde-fidd. 


MRS.    E.   E.   GEORGE. 


LD  age  is  geDerally  reckoned  as  sluggish^  infirm^  and 
not  easily  roused  to  deeds  of  active  patriotism  and 
earnest  endeavor.  The  aged  think  and  deliberate,  but 
are  slow  to  act.  Yet  in  this  glorious  work  of  American 
nneii  during  the  late  war,  aged  women  were  found  ready  to 
Qnteer  for  posts  of  arduous  labor,  from  which  even  those  in 
fiill  vigor  of  adult  womanhood  shrank.  We  shall  have  occa- 
1  to  notice  this  often  in  the  work  of  the  Volunteer  Refreshment 
oonBy  the  Soldiers^  Homes,  etc.,  where  the  heavy  burdens  of  toil 
re  borne  oftenest  by  those  who  had  passed  the  limits  of  three 
re  years  and  ten. 

kjicyther  and  a  noble  example  of  heroism  even  to  death  in  a 
Y  advanced  in  years,  is  found  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  George. 
B  Military  Agency  of  Indiana,  located  at  the  capital  of  the 
fce,  became,  under  iihe  influence  and  promptings  of  the  patriotic 
1  able  Grovemor  Morton,  a  power  for  good  both  in  the  State 
I  in  the  National  armies.  Being  in  constant  communication 
h  eveiy  part  of  the  field,  it  was  readily  and  promptly  informed 
Boflfering,  or  want  of  supplies  by  the  troops  of  the  State  at 
r  point,  and  at  once  provided  for  the  emergency.  The  supply 
women-nurses  for  camp,  field,  or  general  hospital  service,  was 
3  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  agency,  and  the  eflicient 
Lte  Agent,  Mr.  Hannaman,  sent  into  the  service  two  hundred 
1  fifty  ladies,  who  were  distributed  in  the  hospitals  and  at  the 
nt,  all  over  the  region  in  insurrection. 
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One  of  these,  Mrs.  E.  K  George,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana^  M 
applied  to  Mr.  HaTinaman  ifor  a  oommiflwon  in  Januarj,  li£3. 
She  brpQght  with  her  strong  reoommendations^  but  her  age  ^^ 
oonBidere4  by  the  agent  a  serious  objection*  She  iultiiitt«d  thk, 
but  her  health  was  excellent,  and  she  possessed  more  vigor  ikm 
many  laiiies  much  younger.  She  was^  bealdesi  mx  aeeoiupMed 
and  skilful  nurse. 

She  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hannaman  to  Memphis  where  the  wauuduj 
from  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Chickasaw  Bluffs^— sud  the  sno 
cessftd  but  bloody  assault  on  Arkansas  Post, — ^were  gather^; Mxi 
her  thorough  qualifications  fi)r  her  poeidon,  her  dignity  of  hhhp  M 
ner  and  her  high  intelligence,  soon  gave  her  great  inflamca 
During  the  whole  Yicksburg  campaign,  and  into  the  aiiturnn  of 
1863,  she  remained  in  the  Memphis  hospitals,  working  m^fs- 
santly.    After  a  short  visit  home,  in  September^  ehe  wi^t  to 
Corinth  where  Sherman's  Fifteenth  Corps  wet^  stationed,  wi 
remained  there  until  their  departure  fi>r  Chattan<M>^a,    Sh«  ^ 
visited  Pulaski  and  assisted  in  opening  a  hospital  theret  ^^^ 
Porter  and  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  co-operating  with  her,  and  gereitl  ■ 
times  she  visited  Indiana  and  procured  supplies  for  her  hi>spital  I 
When  Sherman  commenced  his  forward  movement  towaxd  Al* 
lanta,  in  May,  1864,  Mrs.  George  and  her  friends,  Mrs.  Porttf 
and  Mrs.  Bickerdyke,  accompanied  the  army,  and  during  A^ 
succession  of  severe  battles  of  that  campaign,  she  was  always  xmif 
to  minister  to  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  field.     When  Atiiata 
was  invested  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1864,  she  took  chaige  of 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  Hospital  as  Matron,  and  in  the  battle* 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Atlanta,  on  the  1st  of  Sep* 
tember,  she  was  under  fire.     After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  she  r^* 
turned  home  to  rest  and  prepare  for  another  campaign.    &1* 
could  not  accompany  Sherman's  army  to  Savannah,  but  went    * 
Nashville,  where  during  and  after  Hood's  si^e  of  that  city  i 
found  abundant  employment. 

Learning  that  Sherman's  army  was  at  Savannah,  she  set  (►•^ 
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it  dty,  via  New  York,  intending  to  join  the  Fifteenth 
to  which  she  had  become  strongly  attached;  but  through 
nistake,  she  was  not  provided  with  a  pass,  and  visiting 
i^^n  to  obtain  one,  Miss  Dix  persuaded  her  to  change  her 
and  go  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  which  had  just 

into  Union  hands,  and  where  great  numbers  of  Union 
are  were  accumulating.  She  had  but  just  reached  the  '^ity 
levai  thousand  prisoners,  just  released  from  Salisbury,  and 

wont  condition  of  starvation,  disease  and  wretchedness 
nought  in.  Mrs.  Greorge,  though  supplied  with  but  scant 
on  of  hospital  stores  or  conveniences,  gave  herself  most 
J  to  the  work  of  providing  for  those  poor  sufferers,  and 
»iind  an  active  coadjutor  in  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Hawley,  the 
*  the  gallant  general  in  command  of  the  post.  Heroically 
DeBsantly  these  two  ladies  worked;  Mrs.  George  gave  her- 
\  rest  day  or  night.  The  sight  of  such  intense  suffering 
r  to  such  over  exertion  that  her  strength,  impaired  by  her 
lis  labors,  gave  way,  and  she  sank  uiider  an  attack  of 
^  then  prevailing  among  the  prisoners.  A  skilful  physician 
er  the  most  careful  attention,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  She 
nother  of  those  glorious  martyrs,  who  more  truly  than  the 
heroes  of  the  battle-field  have  given  their  lives  for  their 
J.  To  such  patient  faithful  souls  there  awaits  in  the  "  Bet- 
id'' that  cordial  recognition  foreshadowed  by  the  poet: 

"  While  valor's  haughty  champions  wait, 
Till  all  their  scars  be  shown. 
Love  walks  unchallenged  through  the  gate 
To  sit  beside  the  Throne." 


MRS      CHARLOTTE    E.    McKAY. 


HIS  lady,  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  had  early  in  the 
war  been  bereaved  of  her  husband  and  only  chiM,  not 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle-field  but  by  sicknesB  it 
home,  and  her  heart  worn  with  grief,  sought  peBe? 
where  it  was  most  likely  to  find  it,  in  ministering  to  the  sufferings 
of  others. 

She  accepted  an  appointment  under  Miss  Dix  as  a  hospitii 
nurse,  and  commenced  her  hospital  life  in  Frederick  City,  MaiJ- 
land,  in  March,' 1862,  where  she  was  entrusted  with  the  carerf 
a  large  number  of  wounded  from  the  first  battle  of  Winchester. 
Her  life  here  passed  without  much  of  special  interest,  till  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  when  the  little  Maryland  city  was  filled  for  two  or 
three  days  witli  Stonewall  Jackson's  Corps  on  their  way  to  South 
Mountain  and  Antiotani.  The  rebels  took  possession  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  filled  it  for  the  time  with  their  sick  and  wounded  men. 
Resistance  was  useless,  and  Mrs.  McKay  treated  the  rebel  officers 
and  men  eourteously,  and  did  what  she  could  for  the  sick;  her 
civility  and  kindness  were  recoo:nized,  and  she  was  treated  with 
respect  by  all.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Frederick  City  and 
its  hospitals  were  filled  with  the  wounded,  and  Mrs.  McKbv^s 
heart  and  hands  were  full — but  as  soon  as  the  wounded  became 
convalescent,  she  went  to  Washington  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  fi)r  a  time  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Capital.  In  January,  she 
went  to  Falmouth  and  found  employment  as  a  nurse  in  the  Thir^ 
Corps  Hospital.     Here  by  her  skill  and  tact  she  soon  effected  ^ 
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volotion,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  fellows  in  the  hos- 
tal.  From  being  the  worst  it  became  the  best  of  the  corps  hos- 
tels at  the  front.  Greneral  Bimey  and  his  excellent  wife^ 
oonded  and  encouraged  all  her  efforts  for  its  improvement. 
The  battles  which  though  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  ter- 
tory,  and  fought  at  different  times  and  by  different  portions  of 
le  contending  forces,  have  yet  been  known  under  the  generic 
une  of  Chancellorsville,  were  full  of  horrors  for  Mrs.  McKay. 
be  witnessed  the  bloody  but  successful  assault  on  Marye's 
[eights,  and  while  ministering  to  the  wounded  who  covered  all 
le  gpx>imd  in  front  of  the  fortified  position,  received  the  sad- 
sning  intelligence  that  her  brother,  who  was  with  Hooker  at 
hancellorsville,  had  been  instantly  killed  in  the  protracted  fight- 
ig  there.  Other  of  her  friends  too  had  fallen,  but  crushing  the 
pony  of  her  own  loss  back  into  her  heart,  she  went  on  minister- 
ig  to  the  wounded.  Six  weeks  later  she  was  in  Washington, 
vaiting  the  battle  between  I^ee's  forces  and  Hooker's,  afterwards 
tmmanded  by  General  Meade.  When  the  intelligence  of  the 
iree  days^  conflict  at  Gettysburg  came,  she  went  to  Baltimore, 
id  thence  by  such  conveyance  as  sho  could  find,  to  Gettysburg, 
aching  the  hospital  of  her  division,  five  miles  from  Gettysburg, 
I  the  7th  of  July.  Here  she  remained  for  nearly  two  months, 
boring  zealously  for  the  welfare  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
>undcd  men.  In  the  autumn  she  again  sought  the  hospital  of 
e  Third  Division,  Third  Corps,  at  the  front,  which  for  the  time 
IS  at  Warrenton,  Virginia.  After  the  battle  of  Mine  Run,  she 
d  ample  employment  in  the  care  of  the  wounded ;  and  later  in 
e  season  she  had  charge  of  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Brandy  Station. 
ike  the  other  ladies  who  were  connected  with  hasj)itals  at  this 
3ce,  she  was  compelled  to  retire  by  the  order  of  April  15th; 
it  like  them  she  returned  to  her  work  early  in  May,  at  Belle 
lain,  Fredericksburg,  White  House,  and  City  Point,  where  she 
bored  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  The  changes  in  the 
■my  organization  in  June,  1864,  removed  most  of  her  friends  in 
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the  old  third  oorpB,  and  Mra.  MoKay^  on  the  invitiUioii  of  tk 
surgeon  in  change  of  tiie  oavaliy  corpa  hoepital^  took  ohaigecf 
the  special  diet  of  that  hospital,  where  she  remained  fbr  neniyft 
year,  finally  leaving  the  service  in  March,  1866,  and  renaiBhi 
in  Yiiginia  in  the  care  and  instroction  of  tlie  fieedmen  till  kle 
in  the  spring  of  1866.  The  offioersand  men  who  had  bee&iDidkr 
her  care  in  the  Gavaliy  Corps  Hospital,  presented  her  on  Chn^ 
mas  day,  1864,  with  an  elegant  gold  badge  and  duun,  widi  • 
soitable  inscription,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  fiv  harK^ 
vices.  9ie  had  previously  received  fixNDQ  the  oflBcers  of  the  fibjll^ 
teenth  Maine  Volunteers,  whom  she  had  cared  fir  after  As  mf^ 
of  Cihancellorsville,  a  magnificent  Eeamy  Ooss,  with  ito  lap** 
and  an  inscription  indicating  by  whom  it  was  Resented.      -'-' 


MRS.   FANNY   L.   RICKETTS. 


I R8.  RICKETTS  is  the  daughter  of  English  parents, 
though  bom  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.    She  is  the 
wife  of  Major-Greneral  Ricketts,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, who  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  was  a  Captain 
in  the  First  Artillery,  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  with  whom 
she  went  immediately  after  their  union,  to  his  post  on  the  Rio 
Ghnnde.     After  a  residence  of  more  than  three  years  on  the  fron- 
tier, the  First  Artillery  was  ordered  in  the  spring  of  1861^  to 
PortreBB  Monroe,  and  her  husband  commenced  a  school  of  prac- 
tice in  artillery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  volunteer  artillerymen, 
^who,  under  his  instruction,  became  expert  in  handling  the  guns. 
In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Captain  Ricketts  commanded 
s  battery  of  light  artillery,  and  was  severely,  and  it  was  supposed, 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.     The  heroic  wife  at  once 
applied  for  passes  to  go  to  him,  and  share  his  captivity,  and  if 
need  be  bring  away  his  dead  body.     General  Scott  granted  her 
«ach  passes  as  he  could  give;  but  with  the  Rebels  she  found  more 
difficulty,  her  parole  being  demanded,  but  on  appeal  to  Greneral 
J.  E.  Johnston,  she  was  supplied  with  a  pass  and  guide.     She 
found  her  husband  very  low,  and  suffering  from  inattention,  but 
his  case  was  not  quite  hopeless.     It  required  all  her  courage  to 
endure  the  hardships,  privations  and  cruelties  to  which  the  Union 
women  were,  even  then,  subject,  but  she  schooled  herself  to  endur- 
aooe,  and  while  caring  for  her  husband  during  the  long  weeks 
when  his  life  hung  upon  a  slender  thread,  she  became  also  a  min- 
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ister  of  mercy  to  the  numerous  Union  prisoners,  who  had  not  i 
wife's  tender  care.    When  removed  to  Eichmondy  Oaptun  BiA* 
etts  was  still  in  great  peril,  and  under  the  disoomfortB  of  his  A- 
uation,  grew  rapidly  worse.    For  many  weeks  he  was  onooiifloio^ 
and  his  death  seemed  inevitable.     At  length  four  months  tftv 
receiving  his  wound,  he  b^an  very  slowly  to  improve,  irim 
intelligence  came  that  he  was  to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  hostagei 
for  the  thirteen  privateersmen  imprisoned  in  New  York.    Mn 
Ricketts  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  wife  of  the  Coufedente 
Adjutant-General,  and  used  such  arguments,  as  led  the  GqbU- 
erate  authorities  to  rescind  the  order,  so  far  as  he  was  co&ocitfdL 
He  was  exchanged  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1861,  and 
having  partially  recovered  fiom  his  wounds,  was  commiflBkapd 
Brigadier-Greneral,  in  March,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the  ( 
of  a  brigade  in  McDowell's  Corps,  at  Fredericksburg.    He  ] 
unscathed  through  Pope's  Campaign,  but  at  Antietam  was  i 
wounded,  though  not  so  severely  as  before,  and  after  two  or  thr0^ 
months'  confinement,  was  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  in  Washingta0> 
as  President  of  a  Military  Commission. 

General  Ricketts  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsnll* 
and  Gettysburg,  and  escaped  personal  injury,  but  his  wife  i^ 
gratitude  for  his  preservation,  ministered  to  the  wounded,  and  ft>^ 
months  continued  her  labors  of  love  among  them. 

In  Grant's  Campaign  in  1864,  General  Ricketts  distinguish^^ 
himself  for  bravery  in  several  battles,  commanding  a  division 
and  at  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  though  he  could  not  defeat  tt*-^ 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Rebels,  successfully  delayed  the  5 
advance  upon  Baltimore.  He  then  joined  the  Army  of  th^' 
Shenandoah,  and  in  the  battle  of  Middletown,  October  19th,  vrc^ 
again  seriously,  and  it  was  thought  mortally  wounded.  Agai  ^ 
for  four  months  did  tliis  devoted  wife  watch  most  patiently  aa^  ^ 
tenderly  over  his  couch  of  pain,  and  again  was  her  tender  nur^ 
ing  blessed  to  his  recovery.  In  the  closing  scenes  in  the  Arnm-l 
of  the  Potomac  which  culminated  in  Lee's  surrender,  Gener^ 
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Hb  wiub  onoe  more  in  the  field,  and  though  suffering  from 
ondB^  he  did  not  leave  his  command  till  by  the  capitula> 
'  the  Rebel  chief,  the  war  was  virtually  concluded.  The 
wife  remained  at  the  Union  headquarters,  watchful  lest  he 
om  she  had  perilled  life  and  health  so  oflen,  should  again 
tten  down,  but  she  was  niercilully  spared  this  added  sor- 
nd  her  husband  wa^  permitted  to  retire  from  the  active 
of  the  anny,  covered  with  scars  honorably  won. 


MRS.  JOHN  S.  PHELPS. 


T  the  commencement  of  the  War,  Mrs.  Phelps  iras  rc^ 
siding  in  her  pleasant  home  at  Springfield,  MisBont^^ 
her  husband  and  herself,  were  both  originally  from  Ne\^^\ 
England,  but  years  of  residence  in  the  Southwest,  ha^P^"'^  ^ 


caused  them  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  for  the  r^on  and  its  in- 
stitutions.    They   were    both,    however,   intensely  loyal.     Mr.      ^^^h> 
Phelps  was  a  member  of  Congress,  elected  as  a  Union  man,  and  ^ 

when  it  became  evident  that  the  South  would  resort  to  war,  he  l 

offered  his  services  to  the  Greneral  Government,  raised  a  r^ment 
and  went  into  the  field  under  the  heroic  Lyon.  After  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mrs.  Phelps  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  body  '^ 
of  Greneral  Lyon,  and  had  it  buried  where  it  was  within  her  con- 
trol, and  as  soon  as  possible  forwarded  it  to  his  friends  in  Con- 
necticut. Her  home  was  plundered  subsequently  by  the  Rebels,  • 
and  nearly  ruined.  At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Mrs.  Phelps 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  field,  and  while  the  battle  was 
yet  raging,  she  assisted  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,  tore  up  her 
own  garments  for  bandages,  dressed  their  wounds,  cooked  food, 
and  made  soup  and  broth  for  them,  with  her  own  hands,  remain- 
ing with  them  as  long  as  there  was  anything  she  could  do,  and 
giving  not  only  words  but  deeds  of  substantial  kindness  and 
sympathy. 

Col.    Phelps   was   subsequently  made  Military  Grovemor   of 
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Arkansas^  and  in  the  many  bloody  battles  in  that  State,  she  was 
ready  to  help  in  every  way  in  her  power ;  and  in  her  visits  to  ' 
the  £ast,  she  plead  the  cause  of  the  suffering  loyalists  of  Mis- 
x>uri  and  Arkansas,  among  her  friends  with  great  earnestness 
ind  success. 
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ARYLAND,  though  strongly  claimed  by  the  Rebe^ 
as  their  territory  almost  throughout  the  War,  had  y^*^ 
many  loyal  men  and  women  in  its  country  villages  ^ 
well  as  in  ite  larger  cities.     The  legend  of  Barba^^ 
Freitchie's  defiance  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  hosts,  has  be^^ 
immortalized  in  Whittier's  charming  verse,  and  the  equally  brav^^^"^^^^ 
defiance  of  the    Rebels  by  Mrs.   Effie  Titlow,  of  Middletowi 
Maryland,  who  wound  the  flag  about  her,  and  stood  in  the  bal 
cony  of  her  own  house,  looking  calmly  at  the  invading  troo] 
who  were  filled  with  wrath  at  her  fearlessness  deserves  a  lib 
immortality.     Mrs.  Titlow  proved  after  the  subsequent    battl( 
of  Gettysburg,  that  she  possessed  the  disposition  to  labor  for  th< 
wounded  faithfully  and  indefatigably,  as  well  as  the  gallantry^ 
to  defy  their  enemies. 

Mrs.  Jane  R.  Munsell,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  was  an — 
other  of  these  Maryland  heroines,  but  her  patriotism  manifested 
Itself  in  her  inceSv'^ant  toils  for  the  sick  and  wounded  after  An- 
tictam  and  Gettysburg.  For  their  sake,  she  gave  up  all ;  her 
home  and  its  enjoyments,  her  little  property,  yea,  and  her  own 
life  also,  for  it  was  her  excessive  labor  for  the  wounded  soldiers 
which  exhausted  her  strength  and  terminated  her  life.  A  corres- 
pondent of  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York  city,  who  knew 
her  well,  says  of  her :  "  A  truer,  kinder,  or  more  lovely  or  lov- 
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ig  woman  never  lived  than  she.  Her  name  is  a  household  woi*d 
ith  the  troops,  and  her  goodnesses  have  passed  into  proverbs  in 
le  camps  and  sick-rooms  and  hospitals.  She  died  a  victim  to 
BT  own  kind-heartedness,  for  she  weJit  far  beyond  her  strength 
I  her  blessed  ministrations." 


PART  III. 


UDIES  WHO  ORGANIZED  AID  SOCIETIES.  AND  SOLICITED.  RECEIVED 

AND  FORWARDED  SUPPLIES  TO  THE  HOSPITALS,  DEVOTING 

THEIR  WHOLE  TIME  TO  THE  WORK,  ETC.,  ETC. 


WOMAN'S    CENTRAL    ASSOCIATION 
OF    RELIEF. 


HEN  President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation,  a 
quick  thrill  shot  through  the  heart  of  every  mother  in 
New  York.  The  Seventh  Regiment  left  at  once  for 
the  defense  of  Washington,  and  the  women  met  at 
onoe  in  parlors  and  vestries.  Perhaps  -nothing  less  than  the 
maternal  instinct  could  have  forecast  the  terrible  future  so 
quickly.  From  the  parlors  of  the  Drs.  Blackwell,  and  from  Dr. 
BelloW  vestry,  came  the  first  call  for  a  public  meeting.  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1861,  between  three  and  four  thousand  women 
met  at  the  Cooper  Union,  David  Dudley  Field  in  the  chair,  and 
oninent  men  as  speakers. 

The  object  was  to  consecrate  scattered  efforts  by  a  large  and 
fi)rmal  organization.  Hence  the  "  Woman's  Central  Association 
of  Relief,"  the  germ  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Dr.  Bellows, 
and  Dr.  E.  Harris,  left  for  Washington  as  delegates  to  establish 
those  relations  with  the  Government,  so  necessar}'  for  harmony 
and  usefulness.  The  board  of  the  Woman's  Central,  after  many 
changee,  consisted  of, 

Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  President^ 
Henry  W.  Beltx)WS,  D.  D.,  Vice  President^ 
George  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  Sccretaryj 
Howard  Potter,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
H.W.BellowB,D.D.^CS&atnfiai».  Yalentiiie  Mott,  M.  IX 
Mrs.  6.  L.  Schuyler.*  Mrs.  T.  d'CMmieolx. 

Miss  Ellen  Collins.  W.  H.  Diaper,  M.  IX 

F.  L.  Olmstead,  Esq.  G.  F.  Allen,  Esq. 

REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE. 

E.BlackweU,M.D.,C»a«n}i(»i.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Griffin, 

Mrs.  H.  Baylis.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Swett 

Mrs.  y .  Botta.  Mrs.  C.  Abemethy. 

Wm.  A.  Muhlenburg,  D.  D.  E.  Harris,  M.  D. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Howard  Potter,  Esq.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish. 

John  D.  Wolfe,  Esq.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland, 

William  Hague,  D.  D.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Field. 

J.  H.  Markoe,  M.  D.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D. 

While  in  Washington,  Dr.  Bellows  originated  the  ^XhUA 
States  Sanitary  Commiasion,''  and  on  the  24th  of  June^  1M44* 
Woman's  Central  voluntarily  offered  to  become  subordinate  tf 
one  of  its  branches  of  supply.  The  following  September  H^ 
offer  was  accepted  in  a  formal  resolution,  establishing  also  a  aesi^ 
weekly  correspondence  between  the  two  boards,  by  which  ^ 
wants  of  the  army  were  made  known  to  the  Woman's  Centrd. 

Prominent  and  onerous  were  the  duties  of  the  BcgistratiOi^ 
Committee.  Its  members  met  daily,  to  select  from  numberl^^ 
applicants,  women  fitted  to  receive  special  training  in  our  aL^ 
hospitals  for  the  position  of  nurses.  So  much  of  moral  as  w^ 
as  mental  excellence  was  indispensable,  that  the  oonunittee  foac^ 
its  labors  incessant.  Then  followed  the  supervision  while  ^ 
hospital,  and  while  awaiting  a  summons,  then  the  outfit  and  fi>^ 
warding,  often  suddenly  and  in  bands,  and  lastly,  the  acceptan^s 
by  the  War  Department  and  Medical  Bureau. 

*  This  lady's  place  was  filled  bj  her  daughter  from  the  beginniiig. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee^  Miss  E.  Blackwell^  aooompa- 
fiied  by  its  secretary^  Mrs.  Griffin^  went  to  Washington  in  this 
service.  Miss  Blaekwell's  admirable  report  ^^on  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  nurses  for  the  army/'  will  always  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  Woman's  Central. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees  were 
struggling  for  a  strong  foothold.  The  chairman  of  the  former, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  raised  over  five  tliousand  dollars  by  per- 
sonal effort.  The  latter  committee  had  the  liveliest  contests,  for 
the  Government  declared  itself  through  the  Army  Kegulation, 
equal  to  any  demands,  and  the  people  were  di8})08ed  to  cry  amen. 
Rumors  of  "a  ninety  days'  war,"  and  "already  more  lint  than 
would  be  needed  for  years,"  stirred  the  committee  to  open  at  once 
a  correspondence  with  sewing-societies,  churches,  and  communities 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Simultaneously,  the  Sanitary 
Commission  issued  an  explanatory  circular,  urgent  and  minute, 
"  To  the  loyal  women  of  America." 

Then  began  that  slow  yet  sure  stream  of  supplies  which  flowed 
tm  to  the  close  of  the  war,  so  slow,  indeed,  at  first,  and  so  impa- 
tiently hoped  for,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  could  not 
TOlt^  but  must  rush  to  the  street  to  see  the  actual  arrival  of  boxes 
4nd  bales.  Soon,  however,  that  good  old  office.  No.  10,  Cooper 
Union,  became  rich  in  everything  needed;  rich,  too,  in  young 
women  to  unpack,  mark  and  repack,  in  old  women  to  report 
ibrthooming  contributions  from  grocers,  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
and  richer  than  all,  in  those  wondrous  boxes  of  sacrifices  from 
the  country,  the  last  blanket,  the  inherited  quilt,  ciu*tains  torn 
from  windows,  and  the  coarse  yet  ancestral  linen.  In  this  {)or- 
scmal  self-denial  the  city  had  no  part.  What  wonder  that  the 
whole  corps  of  the  Woman's  Central  felt  their  time  and  physicial 
&tigue  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  these  Iieart  trials.  Out  of 
this  responsive  earnestness  grew  the  carefully  prepared  reports 
and  circulars,  the  filing  of  letters,  thousands  in  number,  contained 
in  twenty-five  volumes,  their  punctilious  and  grateful  acknow- 
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ledgementy  and  the  thorough  plan  of  books^  three  in  number,  1)jr 
which  the  whole  story  of  the  Woman's  Central  maj  be  kan^ 
and  well  would  it  repay  the  study. 

First,  The  receiving  book  recorded  the  receipt  and  acknov- 
Icdgemcnt  of  box. 

Second,  In  the  day  book,  each  page  was  divided  into  oolumns, 
in  which  was  recorded,  the  letter  painted  on  the  cover  of  eadi 
box  to  designate  it,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  supplies  whk^ 
each  contained  after  repacking,  only  one  description  of  supplier 
being  placed  in  any  one  box.  So  many  cases  were  received  difl^ 
uig  the  four  years,  that  the  alphabet  was  repeated  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  times. 

Third,  The  ledger  with  its  headings  of  "shirts,"  "drawem^ 
"socks,''  etc.,  so  arranged,  that  on  sudden  demand,  tibe  en^^ 
number  of  any  article  on  hand  could  be  ascertained  at  a  glance.. 

Thus  early  began  through  these  minute  details,  the  eSsadvens^^ 
of  the  Woman's  Central.     Every  woman  engaged  in  it  leamt 
value  of  precision. 

A  sub-committee  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  fo] 
consisting  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Fellows,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Colby,  t-^^ 
solicit  from  citizens,  donations  of  clothing,  and  supplies  of  aB^  * 
kinds.  Those  ladies  were  active,  successful  and  clerkly  witha^-i 
giving  receipts  for  every  article  received. 

Those  present  at  Dr.  Bellows'  Church  in  May,  will  never::*^ 
forget  the  first  thrilling  call  for  nurses  on  board  the  hospita.- — ^ 
transports.     The  duty  was  imperative,  was  untried  and  therefor^^^ 
startling.     It  was  like  a  sudden  plunge  into  unknown  waters,  yer^  '^ 
many  brave  women  enrolled  their  names.     From  the  Woman'^^    ^ 
Central  went  forth  Mrs.  Griffin  accompanied  by  Mrs.  David  Lane.^  "^' 
They  left  at  once  in  the  "  Wilson  Small,"  and  went  up  tlie  Yorl^^=^ 
and  Pamunkey  rivers,  and  to  White  House,  thus  tasting  the  tiRJtJi''^ 
horrors  of  war.     This  experience  would  form  a  brilliant  cliaptei-^"^ 
in  the  history  of  the  Woman's  Central. 

In  June,  1861,  the  association  met  with  a  great  loss  in  tli( 
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depaitore  of  Mrs.  d'Or^miealx,  for  Europe.  Of  her  Dr.  Bel- 
lowa  said:  '^It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  seal, 
devotion  and  ability  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  this  committee^  Mrs. 
d'Or^ieulxy  now  absent  from  the  country,  who  labored  inces- 
santly in  the  earlier  months  of  the  organization,  and  gave  a  most 
vital  start  to  the  life  of  this  committee/'  This  lady  resumed  her 
dutieB  after  a  year's  absence,  and  continued  her  characteristic  force 
and  persistency  up  to  the  close. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  S.  W.  Bridgham  put  his  broad  shoulders  to 
the  wheel.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  from  the  b^in- 
Hing,  but  not  a  ^^day-laborer"  until  now.  And  not  this  alone, 
for  he  was  a  night-laborer  also.  At  midnight,  and  in  the  still 
*' darker  hours  which  precede  the  dawn,"  Mr.  Bridgham  and  his 
£uthful  ally,  Roberts,  often  left  their  beds  to  meet  sudden  emer- 
genoies,  and  to  ship  comforts  to  distant  points.  On  Sundays  too, 
lie  and  his  patriotic  wife  might  be  easily  detected  creeping  under 
the  half-opened  door  of  Number  10,  to  gather  up  for  a  sudden 
requisition,  and  then  to  beg  of  the  small  city  expresses,  transpor- 
tation to  ship  or  railroad.  This  was  often  his  Sunday  worship. 
His  heart  and  soul  were  given  to  the  work. 

In  November,  1862,  a  council  of  representatives  f5pom  the  prin- 
cipal aid-societies,  now  numbering  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  was  held  in  Washington.  The  chief  object  was  to  obtain 
supplies  more  steadily.  Immediately  after  a  battle,  but  too  late 
finr  the  exigency,  there  was  an  influx,  then  a  lull.  The  Woman's 
Central  therefore  urged  its  auxiliaries  to  send  a  monthly  box.  It 
also  urged  the  Federal  priiiciple,  that  is,  the  bestowmeut  of  all 
supplies  on  United  States  troops,  and  not  on  individuals  or  regi- 
ments, and  explained  to  the  public  that  the  Sanitary  Commission 
acted  in  aid  of,  and  not  in  opposition  to  the  government. 

In  January,  1863,  all  supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
bottles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  Everything  was  again 
needed.  An  able  letter  of  inquiry  to  secretaries  of  the  auxiliary 
societies  with  a  preliiuinary  statement  of  important  fiicts,  was 
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drawn  up  by  Miss  Louisa  L.  Schuyler,  and  issued  in  pampUH 
form.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  replies  were  received,  {all  to 
be  read)  I  which  were  for  the  most  part  &vorable  to  the  Senitaiy 
Commission  with  its  Federal  principle  as  a  medium,  and  all 
breathed  the  purest  patriotism. 

In  February,  the  plan  of  ^^  Associate  Managers''  borrowed  fiwa 
tlie  Boston  branch  was  adopted.     Miss  Schuyler  assumed  Aa 
whole  labor.     It  was  a  division  of  the  tributary  states  into  leo^ 
tions,  an  associate  manager  to  each,  who  should  supervise,  0(KitioV 
and  stimulate  ever}'  aid-society  in  her  section,  going  from  village 
to  village,  and  organizing,  if  need  be,  as  she  went     She  shouUL^ 
hold  a  friendly  corrt«jK>ndonce  monthly,  with  the  oommittee  on 
correspondence  (now  separated  from  that  on  supplies)  besides  send- 
ing an  official  monthly  reiK)rt.     To  ascertain  the  right  woman, 
one  who  should  combine  the  talent,  energy,  tact  and  social  influ- 
ence for  tliis  severe  field,  was  the  difficult  preliminary  step.     Then, 
to  gain  her  consent,  to  instruct,  and  to  place  her  in  relations  with 
the  auxiliaries,  involved  an  amount  of  correspondence  truly  fright- 
ful.    It  was  done.     Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  never  done;  for  up 
to  the  close,  innumerable  little  rills  from  "pastures  new''  were 
guided  on  to  the  great  stream.     The  experience  of  every  associate 
manapjer,  endeared  to  the  Woman's  Central  through  the  closest 
sympatliy  would  bo  a  rare  record. 

An  elaborate  and  useful  set  of  lx)oks  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Schuyler  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  committee  "on  corres- 
pondenix},  and  diffusion  of  information."  Lecturers  were  also  to  be 
obtained  by  this  comniitteo,  and  this  involved  much  forethought 
and  preparation  of  the  field.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  lec- 
tures were  delivered  upon  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
by  nine  gentlemen. 

State  agencies  made  great  confusion  in  the  hospitals.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  was  censured  for  employing  paid  agents, 
and  its  boaixl  of  officers  even,  was  accused  of  receiving  salaries. 
Its  agents  were  abused  for  wastefulness,  as  if  the  frugality  so 
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praper  in  health,  were  not  improper  in  sickness.  Beports  were 
in  circulation  injurious  to  the  honor  of  the  Commission.  Ex- 
planations had  become  necessary.  The  Woman's  Central,  thcre- 
finre,  published  a  pamphlet  written  hj  Mr.  George  T.  Strong, 
entitled:  ^^ How  can  we  best  help  our  Camps  and  Hospitals?" 
In  this  the  absolute  necessity  of  paid  agents  was  conclusively 
vindioated;  the  fidse  report  of  salaries  to  the  board  of  officers  was 
denied,  and  the  true  position  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  with 
le&renoe  to  the  National  Government  and  its  medical  bureau  was 
again  patiently  explained.  A  series  of  letters  from  assistantHSur- 
geoDB-  of  the  army  and  of  volunteers,  recommending  the  Com- 
miaaion  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  was  also  inserted. 

Abont  this  time  a  Hospital  Directory  was  opened  at  Number 
10,  Cooper  Union. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  the  Woman's  Central  continued  to  be 
haxaased,  not  by  want  of  money,  for  that  was  always  promised 
fay  its  undaunted  treasurer,  but  by  lack  of  clothing  and  edibles. 
The  price  of  all  materials  had  greatly  advanced,  the  reserved  treas- 
ures of  every  household  were  exhausted,  the  early  days  of  have- 
locks  and  Sunday  industry  had  gone  forever,  and  the  Sanitar}' 
jConunission  was  frequently  circumvented  and  calumniated  by  rival 
Qcganizations.  The  members  of  the  Woman's  Central  worked  inces- 
santly. Miss  Collins  was  always  at  her  post.  She  had  never  loft 
it  Her  hand  held  the  reins  taut  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  She 
alone  went  to  the  office  daily,  remaining  after  office  hours,  which 
mace  from  nine  to  six,  and  taking  home  to  be  perfected  in  the  still 
hoars  of  night  those  elaborate  tables  of  supplies  and  their  dis- 
bursement, which  formed  her  monthly  Report  to  the  Board  of 
the  Woman's  Central.  These  tables  are  a  marvel  of  method  and 
deamess. 

To  encourage  its  struggling  Aid-Societies,  who  were  without 
means,  but  earnest  in  their  offi^rs  of  time  and  labor,  the  Woman's 
Central  offered  to  purchase  for  them  materials  at  wholesale  prices. 
This  was  eagerly  accepted  by  many.    A  purchasing  Committee 
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was  organized,  consisting  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Swett^  Mrs.  B.  Fish, 
Mrs.  S.  Weir  Roosevelt. 

Miss  Schuyler's  wise  ^'  Plan  of  organizatioii  for  comitiy  So- 
cieties/' and  the  founding  of  ^^  Alert-dubs/'  as  ori^nated  in 
Norwalk  (Ohio),  also  infused  new  life  into  the  tribataries.   Her 
master-mind  smoothed  all  difficulties,  and  her  admirable  Reports 
so  full  of  power  and  pathos,  probed  the  patriotism  of  all.   So- 
cieties were  urged  to  work  as  if  the  war  had  just  began.    From 
these  united  efforts,  supplies  came  in  steadily,  so  that  in  the  mmr 
mer  of  1863,  the  Woman's  Central,  was  able  to  contribute  hrgiy 
to  the  Stations  at  Beaufort  and  Morris  Island.  The  blessings  tha^ 
poured  in  were  dispensed  bv  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  with  their 
usual  good  judgment,  and  it  is  grateful  to  remember  that  the 
sufferers  from  that  thrilling  onslaught  at  Fort  Wagner,  were 
among  the  recipients. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  the  Association  lost  its  faithful  Secie- 
tary,  Mr.  George  F.  Allen.  Mr.  S.  W.  Bridgham  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

During  this  eventful  summer,  Miss  Collins  and  Mrs.  Griffin, 
had  sole  charge  of  the  office,  thn>ugh  the  terrible  New  York 
riots.  These  ladies  usually  altomatod  in  the  summer  months, 
never  allowing  the  desk  of  the  Supply  Committee  to  be  without 
a  responsible  head.  ilrs.  Griffin  also  became  Chairman  of  the 
Si>ecial  Relief  Committoe  organized  in  1863,  all  of  whom  made 
j>ersonal  visits  to  the  sick,  and  relieved  many  cases  of  extreme 
suffering. 

Early  in  January-,  1864,  a  Council  of  women  was  summoned 
to  Washington.  Thirty-i>ne  delegates  were  present  from  the 
Eastern  and  Western  branches.  Miss  Collins  and  Miss  Schuyler 
were  sent  by  the  Woman's  Central.  This  meeting  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  work.  These  toilers  in  the  war  met  face  to  face, 
comjiared  their  various  exj>eriences,  and  suggested  future  expe- 
dients. Miss  Schuyler  to<>k  special  pains  to  encourage  personal 
•rse  between  the  diflorent  bmnches.     Her  telescopic  eye 
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swept  the  whole  field.  The  only  novelty  proposed^  was  County 
ConnoilB  every  three  or  six  months,  composed  of  del^atcs  from 
the  Aid-Societies.  This  would  naturally  quicken  emulation,  and 
prove  a  wholesome  stimulus.  Westchester  County  led  imme- 
diately in  this  movement. 

About  this  time  supplies  were  checked  by  the  whirlwind  of 
**  Fairs.*'  The  Woman's  Central,  issued  a  Circular  urging  its 
Auxiliaries  to  continue  their  regular  contributions,  and  to  make 
their  working  for  Fairs  a  pastime  only.  In  no  other  way  could 
it  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  its  resources,  for  the  sphere 
cf  the  Sanitary  Commission's  usefulness  had  now  extended  to 
remotest  States,  and  its  vast  machinery  for  distribution  had  be- 
come more  and  more  expensive. 

Letters  poured  in  from  the  country,  unflinching  letters,  but 
Giying  out,  "  we  are  poor."  What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  en- 
CDuiage  these  devoted  sewing-circles  and  aid-societies?  Every 
article  had  advanced  still  more  in  price.  A  plan  was  devised  to 
double  the  amount  of  any  sum  raised  by  the  feeble  Aid-Societies, 
not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  per  month.  Thus,  any  Society  send- 
ing twenty  dollars,  received  in  return,  goods  to  the  value  of  forty. 
This  scheme  proved  successful.  It  grew  into  a  large  business, 
increasing  greatly  the  labors  of  the  Purchasing  Committee,  in- 
volving a  new  set  of  account  books  and  a  salaried  accountant. 
Daly  the  smaller  Societies  availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  The 
Sanitary  Commission,  agreed  to  meet  this  additional  expense  of 
the  Woman's  Central,  amounting  to  over  five  thousand  dollars 
per  month.  Thus  an  accumulation  was  gathered  for  the  coming 
eampaign. 

In  November,  1864,  The  Woman's  Central  convened,  and 
definyed  the  expenses  of  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  Council,  at  which 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  delegates  were  present. 

The  Military  Hospitals  near  the  city  had,  from  time  to  time, 
leorived  assistance,  though  not  often  needed  fiom  the  Association. 
The  Navy  too,  received  occasional  aid. 
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expended  was  only  sixty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  dollars  and  fiftynseven  cents.* 

How  w&  this  accomplished  by  the  Woman's  Central  exo^ 
tihrongh  its  band  of  daily  volunteers  (the  great  unnamed)  its 
devoted  associate  managers  through  whom  came  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  new  societies^  the  generosity  of  Ex- 
press companies^  the  tender  self-sacrifice  of  country-homeSy,and 
the  indefiitigable  labors  of  the  several  committees^  all  of  whom 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  work  in  so  sacred  a  cause.  Neither  land  nor 
money,  nothing  less  than  sentiment  and  principle^  could  have  pro- 
dooed  these  results. 

To  the  Brooklyn  Relief  Association  the  Woman's  Central 
always  felt  deeply  indebted  for  supplies.  Its  admirable  President, 
Mis.  Stranahan,  was  in  close  sympathy  with  the  association,  often 
pouring  in  nearly  half  of  the  woollen  garments  it  received. 

The  careful  dissemination  of  printed  matter  tended  to  sustain 
the  interest  of  country  societies.  The  voluminous  reports  of  the 
Association  arranged  monthly  by  Miss  Schuyler,  who  also  con-, 
tributed  a  series  of  twelve  articles  to  the  Sanitary  Commission 
Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly  by  that  board,  the  "Soldiers' 
Friend,"  "  Nelly's  Hospital,"  and  other  documents  amounting  in 
sixteen  months  to  ninety-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  copies  were  issued  by  the  committee  "On  Correspondence," 
etc.  For  the  last  two  years  that  committee  consisfed  of  Miss  L.  L. 
Schuyler,  chairman ;  Mrs.  George  Curtis,  Mrs.  David  Lane,  Miss 
A.  Post,  Miss  C.  Nash,  H.  AV.  Bellows,  D.D. 

For  the  last  three  years,  to  the  first  members  of  the  committee 
on  "Supplies,"  etc.,  were  added  Miss  Gertrude  Stevens,  the  Misses 
Shaw  in  succession.  Miss  Z.  T.  Detmold,  Mr.  Isaao  Bronson. 
George  Roberts  remained  the  fiiithful  porter  through  the  whole 
four  years. 

*  Thb  does  not  include,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  supplies  sent  to  the  di«- 
tribating  depots  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  to  Hospitals,  or  to  the  field. 
These  amounted  to  some  millions  of  dollars. 
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Tlie  territory  from  which  th<^  Woman's  Central  reoeiv^ 
supplies  after  the  various  branches  of  the  Sanitary  Ootaiiiiss'Nm 
were  in  full  working  conditmn^  was  ett^em  aud  central  NW 
York,  CoRnecticnt,  Rhode  I»land^  and  partially  from  norAii 
New  Jersey,  Massachu.*5etts,  Verniont  and  Canada.  Gai^nwii 
oontnbntions  wen?  also  received  from  European  auxiliaries. 

On  the  7th  of  July^  1866,  the  final  meotuig  of  the  htmn\  4'! 
tJie  Woman's  Central  took  plaoe*  Ita  memberSj  though  scattdtil  j 
hy  midsnnimer-heat,  did  not  fail  to  appear.  It  was  a  solpmu  luJ 
touch  iug  ocx^aiiion.  The  following  resolutionSj  deeply  felt  JJml 
etill  rtad  with  emotion  by  its  membeiB,  were  then  unanimoualf 
adopted: 


\ 


Bt^lvi^d,  That  the  Woman's  Centnil  AiHodatlon  of  Belief  cai>iiot  i 
wiliiout  oxprtfsfiing  ilA  nerifte  of  Lh«  ^alnu  und  sftti^riKCtlon  of  it«  conriv^^llofti  Vtl|*l 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Contm ias^lon,  wljxi§e  confideucej^uicimice  BJtidBUjipiwl 
ll  has  enjojed  for  four  year*  past    In  now  breaking  I  lie  fbrmttl  ti«  Um  fc*j 
bound  UK  together,  we  le^ve  unbroken  the  bond  of  i>erfect  ejmpnihyf  gritftoi 
and  aSeotlori,  wliich  hoe  grown  up  between  m. 

JB<58a^(?ff/^  That  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  oar  Asradate  MiMp^ 
who  have  so  ably  rcpr<*fieoted  our  mier^Hta  iti  ihe  difletnent  (teetmua  of  anrfaW 
of  duty^  and,  that  to  their  earnest,  unflagging  and  patriotic  exenitms,  mid  « 
the  auoecHR  which  has  followed  our  labors  Ib  due, 

Re^dv^d^  That  to  the  Soldiers^  Aid  9o<7ieti«*,  which  form  the  working  eftitfUfr  - 
ueney  of  this  Asaociation,  we  offer  the  tribute  of  our  profound  rt^pcct  *4  ^ 
admiration  for  theiizeal,  constancy  and  patience  to  the  end.  Their  Uamvi 
their  letters  have  been  alike  our  support  and  our  inspiration.  They  ha;fe  bfl 
our  hearts  hopeful,  and  our  confidence  in  our  cause  always  firm.  Heoe^Cv^ 
the  women  of  America  are  banded  in  town  and  country,  as  the  men  arefr>* 
dty  and  field.  We  have  wrought,  and  thought,  and  prayed  togetli€(r,as^<i* 
soldiers  have  fought,  and  bled,  and  conquered,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  ftp 
this  hour  the  w<ilauinhood  of  our  country  is  knit  in  a  common  bond,  whipb  M 
softening  influences  of  Peace  must  not,  and  shall  not  weaken  or  dissolTe.  1^ 
Gh>d*8  blessing  rest  upon  e^ery  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  in  the  list  of  our  ooott^ 
utors,  and  on  every  individual  worker  in  their  ranks. 

Bcmlved,  That  to  our  band  of  Volunteer  Aids,  the  ladies  who,  in  turn,  bsve*^ 
long  and  usefully  labored  in  the  details  of  our  work  at  these  rooms,  we  gi^ 
our  hearty  and  affectionate  thanks,  feeling  that  their  unflagging  devotion  a"'  # 
cheerful  presence  have  added  largely  to  the  efficiency  and  pleasure  of  ^ 
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labo^  Their  record,  however  hidden,  is  on  Iiigh,  and  they  have  in  their  own 
iMsrts  the  joyful  testimony,  that  in  their  country's  peril  and  need  they  were  not 
imnd  wanting. 

BmohBed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  ladies  who  have, 
if  dSfierent  times,  served  upon  the  Board,  hut  are  no  longer  memhers  of  it;  and 
that  we  recall  in  this  hour  of  parting  the  memory  of  each  and  all  who  have 
lent  OS  the  light  of  their  countenance,  and  the  help  of  their  hands.  Especially 
do  we  recognize  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by  the  members  of  our  Begistration 
Oommittee^  who,  in  the  early  days  of  this  Association,  superintended  the  train- 
ing of  a  band  of  one  hundred  women  nurses  for  our  army  hospitals.  The  suc- 
OMdbl  introduction  of  this  system  is  chiefly  due  to  the  zeal  and  capacity  of 
AcM  ladies. 

Ruolboei,  That  in  dissolving  this  Association,  we  desire  to  express  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  Divine  Providence  for  permitting  the  members  of  this  Board  to 
woik  together  in  so  great  and  so  glorious  a  cause,  and  upon  so  large  and  success- 
ftd  a  aoale,  to  maintain  for  so  long  a  period,  relations  of  such  aflTection  and 
mped^  and  now  to  part  with  such  deep  and  grateful  memories  of  our  work  and 
of  each  other. 

Meiohed,  That,  the  close  of  the  war  having  enabled  this  Association  to  finish 
die  work  for  which  it  was  organized,  the  Woman's  Central  Association  of 
fielief  ibr  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  dissolved. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  dU. 

Samuel  W.  Bbidoham,  Seeretary. 

Fop  further  and  better  knowledge  of  the  Woman's  Central,  is 
it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Board  of  the 
TTnited  States  Sanitary  Commission  ? 
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turn  of  the  United  Stetes  SwutBiy  Q mmtpt^, 

Bome  with  a  wider  field  and  a  laero  weaUb^^pijPP- 
.  tion  in  that  field  have  laised.a  laiger  amootttilfiM^ 
or  BcyiplieB,  there  was  none  whidli  in  06  small  and  ieejiM| 
barreii  a  district  proved  so  eflSdent  or  acoomiiJished  Jfo  uimt 
the '^Soldiers' Aid  Society  of  Nortfieni  Ohio.''     -  -M^ 

This  eztraordinaiy  effidenqjr  was  doe  ahnost  whoDj  lb  W 
wonderful  energy  and  business  ability  of  its  offio^s.  The  aoflirij^ 
whioh  at  first  bore  the  name  of  The  Soldiers'  Aid  SockHj  ^ 
Cleveland^  was  composed  wholly  of  ladies^  and  was  oiganiied  ^ 
the  20th  day  of  April,  1861,  five  days  after  the  President's  pw* 
clamation  calling  for  troops.  Its  officers  were  (exclusive  of  tiflO* 
presidents  who  were  changed  once  or  twice  and  who  were  VKi 
specially  active)  Mrs.  B.  Rouse,  President,  Miss  Maiy  Cta* 
Brayton,  Secretary,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Teny,  Treasurer.  !•*• 
ladies  continued  their  devotion  to  their  work  not  only  throogli 
the  war,  but  with  a  slight  change  in  their  organization,  to  eoabb 
them  to  do  more  for  the  crippled  and  disabled  soldier,  and  to 
collect  without  fee  or  reward  the  bounties,  back  pay  and  penfloos 
coming  to  the  defenders  of  the  country,  has  remained  in  ezisteiMt 
and  actively  employed  up  to  the  present  time. 

No  constif  ution  or  by-laws  were  ever  adopted,  and  beyoni  • 
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verbal  pledge  to  work  for  the  soldiers  while  the  war  should  last, 
'  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  monthly,  no  form  of  membership 
was  prescribed  and  no  written  word  4^1d  the  society  together  to 
its  latest  day.  Its  sole  cohesive  power  was  the  bond  of  a  common 
and  undying  patriotism. 

In  October,  1861,  it  was  offered  to  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,  as  one  of  its  receiving  and  disbursing  branches,  and 
the  following  month  its  name  was  changed  to  The  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society  of  Northern  Ohio.  Its  territory  was  very  small  and  not 
remarkable  for  wealth.  It  had  auxiliaries  in  eighteen  counties 
of  Northeastern  Ohio,  (Toledo  and  its  vicinity  being  connected 
with  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  and  the  counties  farther  west  with 
CSiieago),  and  a  few  tributaries  in  the  counties  of  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  bordered  on  Ohio,  of  which  that 
at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  only  considerable  one. 
'  In  this  r^on,  Cleveland  was  the  only  considerable  city,  and 
die  population  of  the  territory  though  largely  agricultural  was 
not  possessed  of  any  considerable  wealth,  nor  was  the  soil  remark- 
ably fertile. 

In  November,  1861,  the  society  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
auxiliaries.  A  year  later  the  number  of  these  had  increased  to 
Soar  hundred  and  fitly,  and  subsequently  an  aggregate  of  five 
Imiidred  and  twenty  was  attained.  None  of  these  ever  seceded 
or  became  disaffected,  but  throughout  the  war  the  utmost  cor- 
diality prevailed  between  them  and  the  central  office. 

In  the  five  years  fi:om  its  organization  to  April,  1866,  this 
dodety  had  collected  and  disbursed  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
four  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  nine  cents  in  cash,  and 
million  and  three  tliousand  dollars  in  stores,  making  a  grand 
totel  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  four 
bnndred  and  five  dollars  and  nine  cents.  This  amount  was 
noeived  mainly  from  contributions,  though  the  excess  over  one 
million  dollars,  was  mostly  received  from  the  proceeds  of  exhi- 
bitions, concerts,  and  tlie  Northern  Ohio  Sanitary  Fair  held  in 
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Fehnufy  and  Marah,  1864.    Tbe  net  pvoeaedi  of  Ofriar^iii 
aboat sevenlyHiine thooaand dolhn.  -    ^  tfidi 

Hie  BuppluB  thiui  eontribated^  as  wall  aa  ao  mnflb  miilmmiitf 
aa  waa  not  nqnirad  fe  thaodMroljeetoof  dMaodafeji^afittK 
we  shall  say  more  proaently,  were  fijrwivdad-to  Aa'^Miil 
Depde  of  the  Sanitary  Oommiamm  at  Loniavilk^  csmpliiaiilP 
histanoea  where  they  were  raqmrad  for  die  SkMfeem  «iMiHM||| 
reoeptioni  re-packing  and  fiirwaiding  cf  tUa  vaat  ifUMttjNK 
stores,  as  well  as  all  the  coneqiondenoe  xeqnired  widi  ihaaMft 
aries  and  with  the  Western  office  of  the.  Sanitary  < 
and  the  book-keeping  which  waa  neooosary  in 
involved  a  great  amount  of  labor,  bat  waa  parfurmad*  wttlllk' 
atmost  cheerftdness  by  the  ladiea  whom  we  have  naaad  litfi^ 
active  officers  of  the  society.  ^  '^ 

Among  the  additional  insUtations  or  operation  of  dns  srfHIl 
connected  with,  yet  outside  of  its  general  work  of  nomvi^U^' ' 
disborsiDg  supplies,  the  most  important  waa  the  '^SoUifll 
Home,"  established  iBrst  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  aa  a  MffP 
room  for  disabled  soldiers  in  transit,  and  having  oonneoted  irfl 
it  a  system  of  meal  tickets,  which  were  given  to  deserving  lol- 
diers  of  this  class,  entitling  the  holder  to  a  meal  at  the  depit 
dining  hall,  the  tickets  being  redeemed  monthly  by  the  soeii^i 
In  October,  1863,  the  "Soldiers'  Home,"  a  building  two  hoadni 
and  thirty-five  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  erected  vd 
furnished  by  funds  contributed  by  citizens  of  Cleveland  aft  ft> 
personal  solicitation  of  the  ladies,  was  opened,  and  was  maintrinri 
until  June  1,  1866,  afibrding  special  relief  to  fifly-six  IhooviA 
five  hundred  and  twenty  r^stered  inmates,  to  whom  were  givtt 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sevai 
meals,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  aeventy-dd^ 
lodgings,  at  an  entire  cost  of  twenty-seven  thousand  four  hondtarf 
and  eight  dollars  and  three  cents.  No  government  support  «i^ 
received  for  this  home,  and  no  rations  drawn  fix>m  the  commiflaB^ 
as  in  most  institutions  of  this  kind. 
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The  officers  of  the  society  gave  daily  personal  attention  to  the 
Home^  directing  its  management  minutely,  and  the  superintend- 
eatf  matron  and  other  officials  were  employed  by  them. 

The  society  also  established  a  hospital  directory  for  the  soldiers 
of  its  territory,  and  recorded  promptly  the  location  and  condition 
of  the  sick  or  wounded  men  from  returns  received  from  all  the 
hospitals  in  which  they  were  found ;  a  measure  which  though 
involving  great  labor,  was  the  means  of  relieving  the  anxiety 
of  many  thousands  of  the  friends  of  these  men. 
.  In  May,  1865,  an  Employment  Agency  was  opened,  and  con- 
tinued for  six  months.  Two  hundred  and  six  discharged  soldiers, 
moBtly  disabled,  were  put  into  business  situations  by  the  personal 
eSbrts  of  the  officers  of  the  society.  The  fiimilics  of  the  disabled 
men  were  cared  for  again  and  again,  many  of  them  being  r^ular 
pensioners  of  the  society. 

The  surplus  funds  of  the  society,  amounting  June  1st,  1866, 
to  about  nine  thousand  dollars,  were  used  in  the  settlement  of  all 
war  claims  of  soldiers,  bounties,  back  pay,  pensions,  etc.,  gratui- 
teusly  to  the  claimant.  For  this  purpose,  an  agent  thoroughly 
fiuniliar  with  the  whole  busmess  of  the  Pension  Office,  and  the 
bureaus  before  which  claims  could  come,  was  employed,  and  Miss 
Srayton  and  Miss  Terry  were  daily  in  attendance  as  clerks  at 
"tbe  office.  Up  to  August  1st,  1866,  about  four  hundred  claims 
liad  been  adjusted. 

The  entire  time  of  the  officers  of  the  society  daily  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  and  often  later  in  the  evening,  was 
^ven  to  this  work  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  in- 
deed until  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1866.  The  ladies  being 
ail  in  circumstances  of  wealth,  or  at  least  of  independence,  no 
salary  was  asked  or  received,  and  no  traveling  expenses  were  ever 
dhaiged  to  the  Society,  though  the  president  visited  repeatedly 
every  part  of  their  territory,  organizing  and  encouraging  the 
auxiliary  societies,  and  both  secretary  and  treasurer  went  more 
than  once  to  the  front  of  the  anny,  and  to  the  large  general  hos- 
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pibile  at  LouiBviUe,  Nadmlle,  Chrttmoog^^ta,  mUkiHUIlIk 
dbteining  kmmkdge  irfiieh  i^ 

In  Aug»^  1884,  a  maU  printing  ofioe,  ivttL  s  M^ 
waa  atteohed  to  d»  rooms;  die  ladm  learMdhffmUmiffiM 
work  the  pran,  and  iflBoed  weekly  boHetine  toibv  anlMpWft 
encoonge  and  stimnlate  tiiar  effinrlB.  For  two7«HHiinarQ# 
ber,  1862,  two  odanme  were  oontriboted  toa  weeUfoi^fiiriM^ 
Aeee  indefiitigdble  ladks  fiv  die  benefit  of  their  anzili^^ 
local  anziliaiy  aooietiee  were  aotive  and  lograly  but  Aef  lidP . 
eonstant  eDoooragement^  and  inoentives  toaotiaOy  tbJW^f  IB 
keep  than  np  to  their  higheet  eondition  of  patriotic  eflhit    ^. 

The  Sanitaiy  SUr  at  Cleveland  was  not^  aa  m  nm^lUlk 
OBseBy  originated  and  oiganiaed  by  outnde  eflfort^  for  tM^lMlBk 
of  the  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commiaaifla,  bnt  had  ito  inj||iii>   ] 
organization  and  its  whole  management  dinolly  fiem  4iM| 
diers*  Aid  SoouBty  itKl£  ^ 

In  November,  1865,  the  Ohk)  State  SoMiew^  Home  aauifi^ 
and  the  Legialatare  having  made  no  preparatioin  fir  ill  naav 
ate  wantB,  the  Soldi^nai*  Aid  Society  made  a  donalMn  ^lil 

thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  its  members. 

With  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  these  ladies,  we  dose  our  V^ 
tory  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Rouse  is  a  widow,  somewhat  advanced  in  li&,  small  mi 
delicately  organized,  and  infirm  in  health,  but  of  tirdeas  < 
and  exhaustiess  sympathy  for  every  form  of  human 
For  forty  years  past  she  has  been  foremost  in  all  beiievekB^ 
movements  among  the  ladies  of  Cleveland,  spending  meet  of  hv 
time  and  income  in  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  and  suffisiBlf » 
yet  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  her,  that  she  is  entirtif 
free  from  all  personal  ambition,  and  all  love  of  power  or  notofie^* 
Though  eamestiy  patriotic,  and  ready  to  do  all  in  her  powtfi^ 
her  country,  there  is  nothing  masculine,  or  as  the  phrase  gBt% 
^'  strong-minded  "  in  her  demeanor.  She  is  a  descendant  of  Oi^ 
Cromwell,  and  has  much  of  his  energy  and  power  of  endniio^ 
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but  none  of  his  coarseness,  being  remarkably  unselfidh,  and  lady- 
like in  her  manners.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  she 
^ent  much  of  her  time  in  visiting  the  towns  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  society,  and  promoting  the  formation  of  local 
Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  and  it  was  due  to  her  efforts  that  there 
was  not  a  town  of  any  size  in  the  region  to  which  the  society 
looked  for  its  contributions  which  had  not  its  aid  society,  or  its 
Alert  Club,  or  both.  Though  plain  and  petUe  in  person,  she 
possessed  a  rare  power  of  influencing  those  whom  she  addressed, 
and  never  fiuled  to  inspire  them  with  the  resolution  to  do  all  in 
their  power  for  the  country.  At  a  later  period  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  home  office  of  the  society  required  her  constant 
attention. 

MiBS  Mary  Clark  Brayton,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  is  a 

young  lady  of  wealth,  high  social  position  and  accomplished  cdu- 

oation,  but  of  gentle  and  modest  disposition.     Since  the  spring 

of  1861,  she  has  isolated  herself  from  society,  and  the  pleasures 

of  intellectual  pursuits,  and   has  given   her  whole  time  and 

thoughts  to  the  one  work  of  caring  for  the  wel&re  of  the  soldiers. 

Prom  early  morning  till  evening,  and  sometimes  &r  into  the 

jiight,  she  has  toiled  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,  or  elsewhere, 

superintending  the  receiving  or  despatch  of  supplies,  conducting 

the  immense  correspondence  of  the  society,  prc]>aring,  setting  up 

and  printing  its  weekly  bulletins,  or  writing  the  two  columns 

weekly  of  matter  for  the  Cleveland  papers,  on  topics  connected 

with  the  society's  work,  now  in  her  turn  superintending  and 

purchasing  supplies  for  the  Soldiers'  Home,  looking  out  a  place 

fi>r  some  partially  disabled  soldier,  or  supplying  the  wants  of 

his  &mily;  occasionally,  though  at  rare  intervals,  varying  her 

labors  by  a  journey  to  the  front,  or  a  temporary  distribution  of 

supplies  at  some  general  hospital  at  Nashville,  Huntsville,  Bridge- 

fott  or  Chattanooga,  and  tiicn,  having  ascertained  by  personal 

iDspection  what  was  most  neccssiiry  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 

the  army,  returning  to  her  work,  and  by  eloquent  and  admirable 
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appnb  to  die  aiudlnriei^  and  to  her  .pemnil  fiMtaai  ik  Ohli- 
body  eeooiiiig  and  forwarding  the  neoeeHuy  8iq^ 
Aat  as  the  ofljeegs  of  the  Oonnnifwon  at  Lonavflle  arfd^it'e— i 
m  if  aheoonld  harily  have  readied  Caevehmd,  befero  iliii  ■|<fh 
began  to  flow  in  at  the  OmunieBidn'e  warehooeea  4iiit' 
MiflB  Braytui  poaHeBBea  boeiiieaB  abiltlj  Buffioient  to 
dnoted  the  enterpdees  of  a  laxge  meroantile  establiahina^iril 
the  oomplete  system  and  order  dupbyed  in  her  fanaartiiriif 
bnsineBB  would  have  done  honor  to  any  meroantile  hooflB  iMifc 
world.  Her  untiring  energy  repeatedly  impaired  her  heaU^jUt 
she  has  never  laid  down  her  work/and  has  no  diepoatiovlftA 
eo,  while  there  is  an  opportunity  of  serving  die  defimderB  clkt 
country. 

MiflB  Elkn  F.  Teny,  the  treasurer  of  tiie  sooiefcy^  is  « < 
of  Dr.  CSharks  Teny,  a  pnrfeBsor  in  the  devehmd  '. 
lege.  Her  sooial . positiony  like  that  of  Miss  BmJkm,^ 
highest  in  tiiat  city.  She  is  hq^  educated,  fiuniliar,ia»l* 
fiiend  Miss  Brayton,  irith  moat  of  tiie  modem  kngomll  tf 
Europe,  but  especially  pn^csient  in  mathematioB.  Danag^ 
whole  period  of  the  war^  she  devoted  herself  as  assidaoialf^ 
the  work  of  the  society  as  did  Mrs.  Rouse  and  Miss  Bcaytoa 
She  kept  the  books  of  the  society  (in  itself  a  great  labor)^  nrfe 
all  its  disbursements  of  cash,  and  did  her  whole  work  iritk-t 
neatness^  accuracy  and  despatch  which  would  have  d<me  hM^^ 
any  business  man  in  the  country.  No  monthly  statemoiiBtf 
accounts  from  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Sanitary  Ooomufffl* 
reporting  to  its  Western  Office  at  Louisville  were  drawn  vf^ 
such  careful  accuracy  and  completeness  as  those  from  the  Ch^ 
land  branchy  although  in  most  of  the  others  experioioed  »* 
skilful  male  accountants  were  employed  to  make  tiiem  up.  Ifi** 
Terry  also  superintended  the  building  of  the  Soldiers'  Home^O* 
took  her  turn  with  Miss  Brayton  in  its  management  Sieeho 
assisted  in  the  other  labors  of  the  society,  and  made  oocafload 
visits  to  the  front  and  the  hospitals.    Since  the  dose  of  Hm^^ 
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16  and  MisB  Brayton  have  acted  as  clerks  of  the  Free  Claim 
kgenqr  for  recovering  the  dues  of  the  soldiers,  from  the  Gtovern- 
wnt  offices 

We  depart  from  our  usual  practice  of  excluding  the  writings 
P  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  our  narratives,  to  give  the  follow- 
ig  qnrighlly  description  of  one  of  the  hospital  trains  of  the 
anitary  CSommission,  communicated  by  Miss  Brayton  to  the 
VmUmd  Herald,  not  so  much  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
er  abilities  as  a  writer,  as  to  illustrate  the  thorough  devotion  to 
'  patriotic  work  which  has  characterized  her  and  her  asso- 


ON  A  HOSPITAL  TRAIN. 

'< Biding  on  a  rail  in  the  'Sunny  South/  is  not  the  most  agree- 
ble  pastime  in  the  world.  Don't  understand  me  to  refer  to  that 
tvorite  argumenium  ad  hominem  which  a  true  Southerner  applies 
I  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him,  especially  to 
rorthem  abolitionists;  I  simply  mean  that  mode  of  traveling 
lat  Saze  in  his  funny  little  poem,  calls  so  'pleasant/  And  no 
txnderl  To  be  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
irer  a  smooth  road,  reposing  on  velvet-cushioned  seats,  with 
icks  just  at  the  proper  angle  to  rest  a  tired  head, — ice-water, — 
le  last  novel  or  periodical — all  that  can  tempt  your  &stidious 
tate,  or  help  to  while  away  the  time,  offered  at  your  elbow,  is 
ideed  pleasant;  but  wo  to  the  fond  imagination  that  pictures  to 
sdf  sach  luxuries  on  a  United  States  Military  Railroad.  Be 
lankfiil  if  in  the  crowd  of  tobacco-chewing  soldiers  you  are  able 
>  get  a  seat,  and  grumble  not  if  the  pine  boards  are  hard  and 
arrow.  Lay  in  a  good  stock  of  patience,  for  six  miles  an  hour 
\  probably  the  highest  rate  of  speed  you  will  attain,  and  even 
baa  you  shudder  to  see  on  cither  hand  strewn  along  the  road, 
necks  of  cars  and  locomotives  smashed  in  every  conceivable 
mmer,  telling  of  some  A^rful  accident  or  some  guerrilla  fight. 
ibeBe  are  discomforts  lianl  to  bear  even  when  one  is  well  and 
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Strong;  how  much  worse  for  a  sick  or  wounded  man.  Bat 
thanks  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  and  to  thm 
gentlemen  belonging  to  it^  whose  genius  and  benevolence  origi- 
nated, planned,  and  carried  it  out,  a  hospital-train  is  now  roninDg 
on  almost  all  the  roads  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  tranqxit 
sick  or  wounded  men.  These  trains  are  now  under  the  ooDtrol 
of  Government,  but  the  Sanitary  Commission  continaes  to  fin^ 
nish  a  great  part  of  the  stores  that  are  used  in  them.  My  fint 
experience  of  them  was  a  sad  one.  A  week  before,  the  army  had 
moved  forward  and  concentrated  near  Tunnel  Hill.  The  dall, 
monotonous  rumble  of  army  wagons  as  they  rolled  in  long  tnoBi 
through  the  dusty  street;  the  measured  tramp  of  thousands  of 
bronzed  and  war-worn  veterans;  the  rattle  and  roar  of  thegims 
and  caissons  as  they  thundered  on  their  mission  of  death;  the 
glittering  sheen  reflected  from  a  thousand  sabres,  had  all  paned 
by  and  left  us  in  the  desolated  town.  We  lived,  as  it  were,  wth 
bated  breath  and  eager  ears,  our  nerves  tensely  strung  with  anx- 
iety and  suspense  waiting  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  that  ooming 
strife,  where  we  knew  so  many  of  our  bravest  and  best  must  ftU. 
At  last  came  the  news  of  that  terrible  fight  at  Buzzard's  Roost 

or  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  and  the  evening  after,  in  carae  Dr.  S.^ 

stmight  from  the  front,  and  sjiid,  *The  hospital-train  is  at  the 
depot,  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  it?'  'Of  course  we  would,' cho- 
rused Mrs.  Dr.  S. and  myself,  and  forthwith  we  rushed  for 

our  hats  and  cloaks,  filled  two  large  baskets  with  soft  crackers 
and  oranges,  and  start<'d  off.  A  walk  of  a  mile  brought  us  to 
the  depot,  and  down  in  the  further  corner  of  the  dep6t-yard  we 
siiw  a  train  of  s(?ven  or  eiglit  cars  standing,  apparently  uncx<*upied- 

'There  it  is,'  said  Dr.  S. .     'Why,  it  looks  like  any  ordinary 

train/  I  innocently  remarked,  but  I  was  soon  to  find  out  the 
difference.  We  chanced  to  s^^e  Dr.  Meyers,  the  Surgeon-in-cbaigP» 
on  the  first  car  into  which  we  went,  and  he  made  us  welcome  to 
do  and  to  gj^^e  whatever  we  had  for  the  men,  and  so,  anued  with 
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anthority  fiom  the  'powers  that  be/  we  went  forward  widi  con- 
fidenoe. 

^Imagine  a  car  a  little  wider  than  the  ordinary  one^  placed  on 
flpringSy  and  having  on  each  side  three  tiers  of  berths  or  cots^  sus- 
pended by  rubber  bands.  These  cots  are  so  arranged  as  to  yield 
to  the  motion  of  the  car^  thereby  avoiding  that  jolting  experienced 
even  on  the  smoothest  and  best  kept  road.  I  didn^t  stop  to  inves- 
tigate the  plan  of  the  car  then^  for  I  saw  before  me,  on  either 
hand,  a  long  line  of  soldiers,  shot  in  almost  every  conceivable 
manner,  their  wounds  fresh  from  the  battle-field,  and  all  were 
jMitient  and  quiet;  not  a  groan  or  complaint  escaped  them,  though 
I  saw  some  faces  twisted  into  strange  contortions  with  the  agony 
«f  their  wounds.  I  commenced  distributing  my  oranges  right 
and  ld%,  but  soon  realized  the  smallness  of  my  basket  and  the 
largeness  of  the  demand,  and  sadly  passed  by  all  but  the  worst 
eases.  In  the  third  car  that  we  entered  we  found  the  (Colonel, 
Lientenant^Colonel,  and  Adjutant  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ohio, 
all  severely  wounded.  We  stoj)ped  and  talked  awhile.  Mindful 
of  the  motto  of  my  Commission,  to  give  'aid  and  comfort,'  I 
trickled  a  little  sympathy  on  them.  'Poor  fellows!'  said  I.  'No, 
indeed,'  said  they.  'We  did  suffer  riding  twenty  miles'  —  it 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but  a  shattered 
limb  or  a  ball  in  one's  side  lengthens  the  miles  astonishingly — in 
those  horrid  ambulances  to  the  cars.  '  We  cried  last  night  like 
children,  some  of  us,'  said  a  Lieutenant,  'but  we're  all  right  now. 
This  Hospital  Train  is  a  jolly  thing.  It  goes  like  a  cradle.' 
Seeing  my  sympathy  wasted,  I  tried  another  tack.  'Did  you 
know  that  Sherman  was  in  Dalton?'  'No!'  cried  the  Colonel, 
and  all  the  men  who  could,  raised  themselves  up  and  stared  at 
me  with  eager,  questioning  eyes.  'Is  that  so?'  'Yes,'  I  replied, 
'It  is  true.'  'Then,  I  don't  care  for  this  little  wound,'  said  one 
fellow,  slapping  his  right  leg,  which  was  pierced  and  torn  by  a 
minie  ball.  Brave  men !  How  I  longe<l  to  take  our  whole  North, 
and  pour  out  its  wealth  and  luxur}'  at  their  feet 
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''A  little  farther  on  in  the  car,  I  chanced  to  look  down,  and 
there  at  my  feet  lay  a  young  man,  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen  years  old;  hair  tossed  back  from  his  noble  white  brow;  kng 
brown  lashes  lying  on  his  cheek;  face  as  delicate  and  refined  is  t 
girl's.  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  opened  his  eyes,  bat  ooold  not 
answer  me.  I  held  an  orange  before  him,  and  he  looked  a  Yes; 
so  I  cut  a  hole  in  it  and  squeezed  some  of  the  juice  into  his  moodi. 
It  seemed  to  revive  him  a  little,  and  after  sitting  a  short  tim6 1 
left  him.  Soon  after,  they  carried  him  out  on  a  stretcher— poor 
fellow !  He  was  dying  when  I  saw  him,  and  I  could  but  think 
of  his  mother  and  sisters  who  would  have  given  worlds  to  «tind 
beside  him  as  I  did.  By  this  time  it  was  growing  dark,  vaj 
oranges  had  given  out,  and  we  were  sadly  in  the  way;  so  we  Wtj 
to  be  haunted  for  many  a  day  by  the  terrible  pictures  we  W 
seen  on  our  first  visit  to  a  Hospital  Train. 

"My  next  experience  was  much  pleasanter.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  ride  on  one  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  and  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  plan  of  arrangement  of  the  tnx^ 
There  were  three  hundred  and  fourteen  sick  and  wounded  men 
on  board,  occupying  nine  or  ton  cars,  with  the  surgeon^s  car  in 
the  middle  of  the  train.  Tliis  oar  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments; at  one  end  is  the  stoi^e-room  where  are  kept  the  eatables 
and  bedding,  at  the  otlior,  the  kitchen;  and  between  the  tvrothe 
surgeon's  room,  containing  his  bed,  secretary',  and  shelves  and 
pigeon  holes  for  instruments,  medicines,  etc.  A  narrow  hall  con- 
nects the  store-room  and  kitchen,  and  great  windows  or  openings 
in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  car  give  a  pleasant  draft  of  air.  Sit- 
tinjx  i"  a  comfortable  ann-chair,  one  would  not  wish  a  pleasanter 
mode  of  traveling,  especially  through  the  glorious  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee,  and  further  on,  over  the  fragrant,  fertile  meado^) 
and  the  rolling  hills  and  plains  of  Northern  Alabama  and  middle 
Tennessee,  clothed  in  their  fresh  green  garments  of  new  cotton 
and  corn.  This  is  all  charming  for  a  passenger,  but  a  hospit*^ 
train  is  a  busy  place  for  the  surgeons  and  nurses. 
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''The  men  oome  on  at  evenings  selected  firom  the  different  hoe- 
pitalsy  aooording  to  their  ability  to  be  moved,  and  after  having 
had  their  tea,  the  wounds  have  to  be  freshly  dressed.  This  takes 
tall  midnight,  perhaps  longer,  and  the  surgeon  must  be  on  the 
watch  continually,  for  on  him  fiills  the  responsibility,  not  only  of 
the  welfiure  of  the  men,  but  of  the  safety  of  the  train.  There  is 
a  conductor  and  brakeman,  and  for  them,  too,  there  is  no  rest. 
Each  finds  enough  to  do  as  nurse  or  assistant.  In  the  morning, 
after  a  break&st  of  delicious  coffee  or  tea,  dried  beef,  dried  peaches, 
90&  bread,  cheese,  etc.,  the  wounds  have  to  be  dressed  a  second 
time,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  a  third. 

''In  the  inter\'als  the  surgeon  finds  time  to  examine  individual 
cases,  and  prescribe  especially  for  them,  and  perhaps  to  take  a 
little  rest.     To  fulfil  tlie  duties  of  surgeon  in  charge  of  such  a 
train,  or  endure  the  terrible  strain  on  brain  and  nerves  and 
muscles,  requires  great  skill,  an  iron  will,  and  a  mind  undaunted 
by  the  shadow  of  any  resi^nsibility  or  danger.     All  this  and 
more  has  Dr.  J.  P.  Barnum,  who  has  charge  of  the  train  formerly 
nmning  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  but  now  transferred 
to  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga.      With  a  touch 
gentle  as  a  woman,  yet  with  manly  strength  and  firmness,  and 
untiring  watchfulness  and   thoughtful   care,   he  seems   wholly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  benefiting  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
All  on  board  the  train  gave  him  the  warmest  thanks.     As  I 
iralked  through  the  car,  I  heard  the  men  say,  'we  haven't  lived 
ao  well  since  we  joined  the  army.     We  are  better  treated  than  we 
ever  were  before.     This  is  the  nicest  place  we  were  ever  in,'  etc. 
Should  the  Doctor  chance  to  see  this,  he  will  be  shocked,  for 
tnodesty,  I  notice,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  true  nobility  and  gen- 
erosity; but  I  risk  his  wrath  for  the  selfish  pleasure  that  one  has 
3n  doing  justice  to  a  good  man. 

"  Afler  breakfast,  in  the  morning,  when  the  wounds  were  all 
^bressed,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  into  one  car  a  pitcher  of 
delicious  blackberry  wine  that  came  from  the  Soldiers'  Aid  So- 
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ciety  of  Northern  Ohio^  and  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Yates,  the 
assistant  surgeon,  giving  it  to  the  men.  The  car  into  wliidi  I 
went  had  only  one  tier  of  berths,  supported  like  the  othefs  od 
rubber  bands.  Several  times  during  the  day  I  had  an  opparto- 
nity  of  giving  some  little  assistance  in  taking  care  of  wounded 
men,  and  it  was  very  pleasant.  My  journey  lasted  a  night  and  t 
day,  and  I  think  I  can  never  again  pass  another  tweoty4m 
hours  so  fraught  with  sweet  and  sad  memories  as  are  oonneded 
^ith  my  second  and  last  experience  on  a  hospital  train.'' 


;W  ENGLAND  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


I MONG  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
^H|  mission,  the  Association  which  is  named  above,  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  untiring  in  its  labors.  It 
had  gathered  into  its  management,  a  large  body  of  the 
t  gifted  and  intellectual  women  of  Boston,  and  its  vicinity, 
len  who  knew  how  to  work  as  well  as  to  plan,  direct  and 
L  These  were  seconded  in  their  eiTorts  by  a  still  larger  num- 
jf  intelligent  and  accomplished  women  in  every  part  of  New 
land,  who,  as  managers  and  directors  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
Ksiation,  roused  and  stimulated  by  their  own  example  and 
*  eloquent  appeals,  the  hearts  of  their  countrywomen  to  earn- 
jid  constant  endeavour  to  benefit  the  soldiers  of  our  National 
ies.  The  geographical  peculiarities  and  connections  of  the 
f  England  States,  were  such  that  after  the  first  year  Connec- 
',  and  Rhode  Island  could  send  their  supplies  more  readily  to 
Beld  through  New  York  than  through  Boston,  and  hence  the 
Nsiation  from  that  time,  had  for  its  field  of  operations,  only 
ne,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts.    In  these 

States,  however,  it  had  one  thousand  and  fifty  auxiliaries, 
during  its  existence,  collected  nearly  three  hundred  and  fif- 

thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  fully  one  million,  two  hun- 
.  thousand  dollars  in  stores  and  supplies  for  the  work  of  the 
tuy  Ck)mmission.    In  December,  1863,  it  held  a  Sanitary 
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Fair  in  Boston,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  Mrs.  D. 
Buck,  and  on  her  resignation  early  in  1864,  Miss  Abby  W.  Miy, 
an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  finom 
the  first  was  chosen  Chairman.  The  rare  executive  ability  dis- 
played by  Miss  May  in  this  position,  and  her  extraordinaiy  ph 
and  influence  render  a  brief  sketch  of  her  desirable,  though  ha 
own  modest  and  retiring  disposition  would  lead  her  to  depreciate 
her  own  merits,  and  to  declare  that  she  had  done  no  more  than 
the  other  members  of  the  Association.  In  that  coterie  of  gifW 
women,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  others  ifho 
could  have  done  as  well,  but  none  could  have  done  better  than  Mii 
May ;  just  as  in  our  great  armies,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  Major-Generals,  and  perhaps  even  Brigadier-Oca- 
erals,  who,  had  they  been  placed  in  command  of  the  armiflS 
might  have  accomplished  as  much  as  those  who  did  lead  them  to 
victory.  The  possibilities  of  success,  in  an  untried  leader,  may 
or  may  not  b(^  great ;  but  those  who  actually  occupy  a  prominent 
pasition,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  their  prominence,  in  the  pub- 
licity which  follows  it. 

Miss  May  is  a  native  of  Boston,  born  in  1829,  and  educated  vol 
tlie  best  schools  of  her  natal  city.  She  early  gave  indications  oi 
the  possession  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  which  was  thoroughly 
trained  and  cultivated.  Her  clear  and  quick  understanding,  her 
stax>ng  good  sense,  active  benevolence,  and  fearlessness  in  avowing 
and  advocating  whatever  she  believed  to  be  true  and  right,  have 
given  her  a  powerful  influence  in  the  wide  circle  of  her  acquaintr 
She  embarked  heart  and  soul  in  the  Anti-slavery  move- 
kiriiile  yet  quite  young,  and  has  rendered  valuable  services 
ae. 

'commencement  of  the  war,  she  gave  herself  most 

^roirik  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers 

'"Voondfi;  laboring  with  great  efficiency  in  the 
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oiganijsation  and  extension  of  the  New  England  Women's  Aux- 
iliary Association,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861i,  going 
into  the  Hospital  Transport  Service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
where  her  labors  were  arduous,  but  accomplished  great  good. 
After  her  return,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  repre- 
sented it  at  Washington,  at  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Branches  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Her  executive  ability 
was  signally  manifested  in  her  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association,  in  her  rapid  and  accurate  dispatch  of  business,  her 
prompt  and  unerring  judgment  on  all  difficult  questions,  her 
great  practical  talent,  and  her  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  to  the 
auxiliaries.  Yet  fearless  and  daring  as  she  has  ever  been  in  her 
denunciation  of  wrong,  and  her  advocacy  of  right,  and  extraor- 
dinary as  are  the  abilities  she  has  displayed  in  the  management 
of  an  enterprise  for  which  few  men  would  have  been  competent, 
the  greatest  charm  of  her  character  is  her  unaffected  modesty, 
and  disposition  to  esteem  others  better  than  herself.  To  her 
friends  she  declared  that  she  had  made  no  sacrifices  in  the  work, 
none  really  worthy  of  the  name — while  there  were  abundance  of 
women  who  had,  but  who  were  and  must  remain  nameless  and 
unknown.  What  she  had  done  had  been  done  from  inclination 
and  a  desire  to  serve  and  be  useful  in  her  day,  and  in  the  great 
struggle,  and  had  been  a  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

To  a  lady  friend  who  sought  to  win  from  her  some  incidents 
of  her  labors  for  publication,  she  wrote : 

''  The  work  in  New  England  has  been  conducted  with  so  much 
simplicily,  and  universal  co-operation,  that  there  have  been  no 
persons  especially  prominent  in  it.  Rich  and  poor,  wise  and 
tfmple,  cultivated  and  ignorant,  all — ^people  of  all  descriptions, 
all  orders  of  taste,  every  variety  of  habit,  condition,  and  circum- 
Qtanoes,  joined  hands  heartily  in  the  beginning,  and  have  worked 
%)gether  as  equals  in  every  respect.  There  has  been  no  chance 
lor  individual  proniinencc.     Each  one  had  some  power  or  quality 
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desirable  in  the  great  work ;  and  she  gave  what  she  oonld.  Ib 
one  instance^  it  was  talent,  in  another,  money, — ^in  another,  jndf* 
ment, — ^in  another,  time, — and  so  on.  Where  all  gifts  wm 
needed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  would  make  any  po^ 
son  prominent,  with  this  one  exception.  It  was  neoessaiy  thi 
some  one  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  work :  and  this  place  it 
was  my  blessed  privily  to  fill.  But  it  was  only  an  aoddentel 
prominence ;  and  I  should  regret  more  than  I  can  express  to  70Q9 
to  have  this  accident  of  position  single  me  out  in  any  such  mai- 
ner  as  you  propose ;  from  the  able,  devoted,  glorious  womoi  ill 
about  me,  whose  sacrifices,  and  fiiithfulness,  and  nobleness,  I OM 
hardly  conceive  of,  much  less  speak  of  and  never  approach  to. 

"  As  fer  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  would  rather  yonr  no- 
tice of  our  part  of  the  work  should  be  of  '  New  England  wo- 
men/ We  shared  the  privil^:es  of  the  work, — not  ali»7» 
equally,  that  would  be  impossible.  But  we  stood  side  by  ado-* 
through  it  all,  as  New  England  women ;  and  if  we  are  to  bo 
remembered  hereafter,  it  ought  to  be  under  that  same  good  old 
title,  and  in  one  goodly  company. 

"  When  I  begin  to  think  of  individual  cases,  I  grow  fiill  of  ad- 
miration, and  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  many  a  8j)ecial  woman  > 
but  the  number  soon  becomes  appalling, — ^your  book  would  be 
overrun,  and  all,  or  most  of  those  who  would  have  been  omi^ 
ted,  might  well  have  been  there  too." 

In  the  same  tone  of  generous  appreciation  of  the  labors  of 
others,  and  desire  that  due  honor  should  be  bestowed  upon  all,  Mi* 
May,  in  her  final  Report  of  the  New  England  Women's  Auxili- 
ary Association,  gives  utterance  to  the  thanks  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  its  fellow-workers: 

"  AVe  wish  we  could  s|)eak  of  all  the  elements  that  have  con- 
spired to  our  success  in  New  England;  but  they  are  too  numc- 
reus.  From  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Governmefl* 
here,  who  remitted  the  duties  upon  soldiers'  garments  sent  to  us 
from  Nova  Scotia,  down  to  the  little  child,  diligently  se\*T*g 
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frith  tiny  fingers  upon  the  soldier's  comfort-bag,  the  oo-opcration 
bfls  been  ahnost  universal.  Churches,  of  all  denominations,  have 
BZierted  their  influence -for  us;  many  schools  have  made  special 
BflRirtB  in  our  behalf;  the  directors  of  railroads,  express  companies, 
belflgraphs,  and  newspapers,  and  gentlemen  of  the  business  firms 
vrith  whom  we  have  dealt,  have  befi*iended  us  most  liberally; 
ind  private  individuals,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  colors,  and  conditions, 
have  aided  us  in  ways  that  we  cannot  enumerate,  that  no  one  really 
ksowB  but  themselves,  "l^hey  do  not  seek  our  thanks,  but  we 
would  like  to  offer  them.  Their  service  has  been  for  the  soldiers' 
■abe;  but  the  way  in  which  they  have  rendered  it  has  made  us 
personally  their  debtors,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express." 
.  One  of  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  of  the  New  England 
Women's  Auxiliary  Association,  from  the  thoroughly  loyal  spirit 
it  manifested,  and  the  persistent  and  patient  labor  which  charao- 
terijEed  its  course  was  the  Boston  Sewing  Qrde,  an  organization 
Blarted  in  November,  1862,  and  which  numbered  thenceforward 
to  the  end  of  the  war  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
workers.  This  Sewing  Circle  raised  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  in  money,  (about  four  thou- 
sand dollars  of  it  for  the  Refugees  in  Western  Tennessee),  and 
made  up  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  a  large  part  of  them  of  flannel,  but  including  also 
shirts,  drawers,  etc.,  of  cotton. 

Its  officers  fiK)m  first  to  last  were  Mrs.  George  Ticknor,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Ira  E.  Loring,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Treasurer.  A  part  of  these 
ladies,  together  with  some  others  had  for  more  than  a  year  pre- 
vious been  engaged  in  similar  labors,  at  first  in  behalf  of  the 
Second  Begiment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  aflerward  for 
other  soldiers.  This  organization  of  which  Mrs.  George  Ticknor 
was  I^resident,  Miss  Ticknor,  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rogers, 
Treasurer,  raised  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  dol- 
lan  in  money,  and  sent  to  the  army  four  tliousand  nine  hundred 


and  nxtjr-niiie  tttnkB  of  oblbiii^  of  wliiali 
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'  Aitodwr  ''Boston  notioii^''  and  a  voiy'eioellcBt 
was  ihe  oEgaiiixation  of  the  Ladidf  SnAmbrial  AH 
whkih  -we  hdkivej  bat  are  ikit  oertain,  ivas  in 
UvTf  of  the  New  England  Women's  Anziliaiy 
sooiety  ivas  formed  in  the  b^inning  of  tlie  war  and 
to  fbrnish  well  made  dothing  to  the  soldien,  and  woand'tD 
employment  io  their  fiunilim,  though  it  was  not  oonfaied 
bnt  famished  work  also  to  some  eactent  to  poor  widowi 
young  ohildien,  who  bad  no  near  relatives  in  the  army.  In 
entopnse  were  enlisted  a  large  numberof  ladies  of  edi 
nAnement^  and  high  bocibI  position.  During  fiior 
winters,  they  oarried  on  their  philanthropio  work,  Scoia  fifteon 
twenty  of  them  being  employed  doling  most  of  the  ferenoom 
c£  each  week,  in  preparing  the  garments  Ibr  the  sewing 
or  in  the  thorough  and  eareftd  inspection  of  dmee  wittdh 
finished*  From  nine  hundred  to  one  thoosand  women 
oonstantly  supplied  with  work,  and  leoaved  in  addition  to  the 
oontraot  prioes,  (the  ladies  perfomuj^  their  labor  withoot 
pensation)  additional  payment^  derived  from  donations  feri 
ing  their  remuneration.  The  number  of  garments  (mostly  shirts 
and  drawers)  made  by  the  employ^  of  this  association  in  the 
four  years,  was  three  hundred  and  fortynsix  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  thcHisand  thirty-three 
dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  raised  by  dcmation,  was  paid  as 
additional  wages  to  the  workwomen.  The  association  of  these 
poor  women  for  so  long  a  period  with  ladies  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  under  circumstances  in  which  they  could  return  a  fiur 
equivalent  for  the  money  received,  and  hence  were  not  in  the 
position  of  applicants  for  charity,  could  not  fidl  to  be  elevating 
and  improving,  while  the  ladies  themselves  learned  the  lesson 
that  as  pure  and  holy  a  patriotism  inspired  the  hearts  of  the 
humble  and  lowly,  as  was  to  be  found  among  the  gifted  and 


cultivated.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  the  names  of  the 
ladies  who  initiated  and  sustained  this  movement.  Many  of 
them  were  conspicuous  in  other  works  of  patriotism  and  benevo- 
lence during  the  war^  and  some  found  scope  for  their  earnest 
devotion  to  the  cause  in  camp  and  hospital^  and  some  gave  vent 
to  their  patriotic  emotion  in  battle  hymns  which  will  live  through 
ill  coming  time.  Of  these  as  of  thousands  of  others  in  all  the 
departments  of  philanthropy  connected  with  the  great  struggle, 
it  shall  be  said,  "They  have  done  what  they  could." 


NORTHWESTERN    SANITARY    COM- 
MISSION. 


HEX  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  fint 
organized,  though  its  members  and  officers  had  iNtt 
little  idea  of  the  vast  influence  it  was  destined  to  exot 
on  the  labors  wliieh  were  before  it,  they  wisely  resolved 
to  make  it  a  National  affair,  and  accordingly  selected  some  of 
their  corporate  members  from  the  large  cities  of  the  West    The 
Honorable  Mark  Skinner,  and  subsequently  E.  B.  McCagg,  Esq., 
and  E.  W.  Blatdiford,  were  chosen  as  the  associate  members  of 
the  Commission  for  Chicago.     The  Commission  expected  much 
from  the  Nortliwost,  both  from  its  earnest  patriotism,  and  its  large- 
handed  liberality.     Its  selection  of  associates  was  eminently  judi- 
cious, and  these  very  soon  after  their  election,  undertook  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  Commission  for  collecting  and  forward- 
ing supplies,  and  more  effectively  organizing  the  liberality  of  the 
Northwest,  that   its   rills   and   streams   of  beneficence,  concen- 
trated in  the  great  city  of  the  Lakes,  might  flow  thence  in  a 
mighty  stream  to  the  armies  of  the  West.     Public  meetings  were 
held,  a  branch  of  the  United  Stated  Sanitary  Commission  Avith  its 
rooms,  its  auxiliaries  and  its  machinery  of  collection  and  distribu- 
tion put  in  operation,  and  the  office  management  at  first  entrusted 
to  that  devoted  and  faithful  worker  in  the  Sanitary  cause,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Porter.     The  work  grew  in  extent  as  active  operations  were 
undertaken  in  our  armies,  and  early  in  1862,  the  associates  finding 
Mrs.  Porter  desirous  of  joining  her  husband  in  ministrations  of 
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merqr  at  the  firont^  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  active  labors  of 
the  Commission,  its  correspondence,  the  organization  of  auxiliary 
aid  societies,  the  issuing  of  appeals  for  money  and  supplies,  the 
fiirwarding  of  stores,  the  employment  and  location  of  women 
nurses,  and  the  other  multi&rious  duties  of  so  extensive  an  institu- 
tion, to  two  ladies  of  Chicago,  ladies  who  had  both  given  practical 
evidence  of  their  patriotism  and  activity  in  the  cause, — Mrs.  A. 
H.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore.  The  selection  was  wisely 
made.  No  more  earnest  workers  were  found  in  any  department 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission's  field,  and  tlieir  eloquence  of  pen  and 
vcHoe,  the  magnetism  of  their  personal  presence,  their  terse  and 
Tigorously  written  circulars  appealing  for  general  or  special  sup- 
fiieB,  their  projection  and  management  of  two  great  sanitaiy  &ir6, 
and  their  unwearied  efforts  to  save  the  western  armies  fiK)m  the 
ftorfal  perils  of  scurvy,  entitle  them  to  especial  prominence  in  our 
neoord  of  noble  and  patriotic  women.  The  amount  of  money  and 
BUi^lies  sent  from  this  branch,  collected  from  its  thousand  auxili- 
aries and  its  two  great  fairs,  has  not  been  up  to  this  time,  defini- 
tively estimated,  but  it  is  known  to  have  exceeded  one  million  of 
dollars. 

This  record  of  the  labors  of  these  ladies  during  the  war  would 
be  incomplete  without  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of  a  Soldiers'  Home,  in  Chi- 
jcago,  and  were,  until  after  the  war  ended,  actively  identified  with 
iL  They  early  foresaw  that  this  temporary  resting-place,  which 
became  like  ^'the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land"  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
camp,  and  hospital,  and  battie-field,  would  eventually  crystallize 
into  a  permanent  home  for  the  disabled  and  indigent  of  Illinois' 
brave  men — and  in  all  their  calculations  for  it,  they  took  its  grand 
fiiture  into  account.  That  future  which  they  foresaw,  has  become 
a  verity,  and  nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  pleasantcr, 
or  more  convenient,  or  more  generously  supported  Soldiers'  Home 
than  in  Chicago,  standing  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
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^^      1 


EBHAFS  amoi^  all  wlio  bave  Uboriil  ftr 
dier^  during  the  late  ivar,  among  flie  mmm  ^9k 
ooontry,  no  name  is  better  known  diat  of  Jbii^kaA 
Hoge,l3ie8ab{eetof  thisBkefeGlL    IVom  flie  b^i^UHt    ! 
until  the  aacecoBM  dose  of  the  war,  alike  AeerftJy  kwhiMM    . 
reliant^  in  its  darkeat,  as  in  its  brightest  dajs,  Mia.  Jhag^^ 
oated  to  die  servioe  of  her  oonntry  and  its  deftnflera^  HSk^UKKk  v 
had  to  bestow,  and  became  widely  known  all  over  the^Mt  iflll 
of  her  operati<mS|  as  one  of  the  most  fidihfiil  and  tilnMMff ' 
workers ;  wise  in  council,  strong  in  jn^^ment,  earnest  in  tdSUBf 

Mrs.  Hoge  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  M 
the  daughter  of  George  D.  Blaikie,  Esq.,  an  East  India  diifftt 
merchant — ^^'a  man  of  spotless  character,  and  exalted  repaiatioa, 
whose  name  is  held  in  reverence  by  many  still  living  there.** 

Mrs.  Hoge  was  educated  at  the  celebrated  seminary  of  AW 
Brewer,  A.  M.,  (a  graduate  of  Harvard  University)  ?riko  fixmiU 
the  first  classical  school  for  young  ladies  in  Philadelidiia,  tf^ 
which  was  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  tlie  name  of  fl^ 
Young  Ladies'  Coll^.    She  graduated  with  the  first  ndki^ 
her  class,  and  afterward  devoting  much  attention,  widi  4^ 
advantage  of  the  best  instruction,  to  music,  and  other  iuooD^ 
plishmeuts,  she  soon  excelled  in  the  former.    At  an  early  age  il^ 
became  a  member  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Grhnrch,  wir^ 
which  she  still  retains  her  connection,  her  husband  being  a 
elder  in  the  same  church. 
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In  her  twentieth  year  she  was  married  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Hoge^  a 
merchant  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  resided  fourteen 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  she  removed  to  Chicago,  Illi- 
noiSy  where  she  has  since  dwelt. 

Mrs.  Hoge  has  been  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  five  of 
whom  have  passed  away  before  her.  One  of  these,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hoge,  was  a  young  man  of  rare  endowments  and  prom- 
ise. 

As  before  stated,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  Mrs. 
Hoge  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  her  country.  Two 
of  her  sons  immediately  entered  the  army,  and  she  at  once  oom- 
menoed  her  unwearied  personal  services  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers. 

At  first  she  entered  only  into  that  work  of  supply  in  which  so 
hvge  a  portion  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  North  labored  more  or 
less  continuously  all  through  the  war.  But  the  first  public  act  of 
her  life  as  a  Sanitary  Agent,  was  to  visit,  at  the  request  of  the 
CShicago  branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  the 
liospitals  at  Cairo,  Mound  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Of  her  visit  to  one  of  these  hospitals  she  subsequently  related 
tlie  following  incidents: 

'*The  first  great  hospital  I  visited  was  Mound  City,  twelve 
mfles  from  Cbiro.  It  contained  twelve  hundred  beds,  furnished 
with  dainty  sheets,  and  pillows  and  shirts,  from  the  Sanitary 
CommifisioD,  and  ornamented  vntii  boughs  of  fresh  apple  blos- 
soms, placed  there  by  tender  female  nurses  to  refresh  the  languid 
fismes  of  their  mangled  inmates.  As  I  took  my  slow  and  solemn 
walk  through  this  congr^^tion  of  suffering  humanity,  I  was 
amsted  by  the  bright  blue  eyes,  and  pale  but  dimpled  cheek,  of 
a  boy  of  nineteen  summers.  I  perceived  he  was  bandaged  like  a 
mommy,  and  could  not  move  a  limb;  but  still  he  smiled.  The 
muse  who  accompanied  me  said,  ^  We  call  this  boy  our  mirade. 
I^ve  weeks  ago,  he  was  shot  down  at  Donolson;  both  legs  and 
arms  shattered.    To-day,  with  great  care,  he  has  been  turned  finr 
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the  first  time,  and  never  a  murmnr  has  eacsaped  hia  lipey  but  gnte- 
fill  words  and  pleasant  looks  have  cheered  us.^  Said  I  to  the 
smiling  boy,  some  absent  mother's  pride,  'How  long  did  yoalie 
on  the  field  after  being  shot?'  ^  From  Saturday  morning  till  Sail- 
day  evening/  he  replied,  'and  then  I  was  chopped  oat,  fiir  I  bd 
frozen  feet.'  'How  did  it  happen  that  you  were  left  so  longf 
'Why,  you  see,'  said  he,  'they  couldn't  stop  to  bother  with  us, 
because  they  had  to  take  the  fort.'  'But,'  said  I,  'did  you  notfed 
'twas  cruel  to  leave  you  to  sufier  so  long?*  'Of  course  not!  how 
could  they  help  it?  They  had  to  take  thefartj  and  whoi  they  did, 
we  forgot  our  sufieriugs,  and  all  over  the  battle-field  went  op 
cheers  from  the  wounded,  even  from  the  dying.  Men  that  hid 
but  one  arm  raised  that,  and  voices  so  weak  that  they  sotmded 
like  children's,  helped  to  swell  the  sound.'  '  Did  you  sufier  mudi? 
His  brow  contracted,  as  he  said,  'I  don't  like  to  think  of  tint; 
but  never  mind,  the  doctor  tells  me  I  won't  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg? 
and  I'm  going  back  to  have  another  chance  at  them.  Thcfe'^ 
one  thing  I  can't  forget  though,"  said  he,  as  his  sunny  brow  gref^ 
dark,  'Jem  and  I  (nodding  at  the  boy  in  the  adjoining  cot)  livec^ 
on  our  fi°ither's  neighboring  farms  in  Illinois;  we  stood  beeid^^ 
each  other  and  fell  together.  As  he  knows,  we  saw  fearful  sij 
that  day.  AVe  saw  |)oor  wounded  boys  stripped  of  their  clothinj 
They  cut  our's  off,  when  ever}'  movement  was  torture.  yfhffC^^ 
some  resisted,  thov  wcrt^  pinned  to  the  earth  with  bayonets,  anc-^^ 
left  writhing  like  worms,  to  die  by  inches.  I  can't  fi^rgive  th^  -^^ 
devils  for  that.'  '  I  fear  you've  got  more  than  you  bargained  Ibr.^*^  • 
'Not  a  bit  of  it;  we  went  in  for  better  or  worse,  and  if  we  go'  ^^^ 
worse,  we  must  not  complain.'  Thus  talked  the  beardless  boy  ^""^^ 
nine  months  only  from  his  mother's  wing.  As  I  spoke,  a  moan  -^^ 
a  rare  sound  in  a  hospital,  fell  on  my  ear.  I  turned,  and  saw  r^^^ 
French  boy  quivering  with  agony  and  crying  for  help.  Alas!  hc:^^ 
had  been  wounded,  driven  several  miles  in  an  ambulance,  wit 
his  feet  projecting,  had  them  frightfully  frozen,  and  the  surgeoi 
had  just  decided  the  discolored,  useless  members  must  be  ampu 
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teted,  and  iihe  poor  boj  was  b^^ging  for  the  operation.  Beside 
liim,  lay  a  stalwart  mau^  with  fine  &oe^  the  fresh  blood  staining 
lus  bandages,  his  dark,  damp  hair  olustering  round  his  nuirble 
£irehead.  He  extended  his  hand  feebly  and  essayed  to  speak,  as 
I  bent  over  him,  but  speech  had  &iled  him.  He  was  just  brought 
in  from  a  gunboat,  where  he  had  been  struck  with  a  piece  of  shell, 
and  was  slipping  silently  but  surely  into  eternity.  Two  days 
afterward  I  visited  Jefferson  Barracks  Hospital.  In  passing 
through  the  wards,  I  noticed  a  woman  seated  beside  the  cot  of  a 
youth,  apparently  dying.  He  was  insensible  to  all  around;  she 
seemed  no  less  so.  Her  &ce  was  bronzed  and  deeply  lined  with 
care  and  suffering.  Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  her  arms 
folded,  her  features  rigid  as  marble.  I  stood  beside  her,  but  she 
did  not  notice  me.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  but  she. 
keeded  me  not  I  said  ^Is  this  young  man  a  relative  of  yours?' 
No  answer  came.  ^  Can't  I  help  you?'  With  a  sudden  start  that 
electrified  me,  her  dry  eyes  almost  starting  from  the  sockets  and 
her  voice  husky  with  agony,  she  said,  pointing  her  attenuated 
finger  at  the  senseless  boy, '  He  is  the  last  of  seven  sons — six  have 
died  in  the  army,  and  the  doctor  says  he  must  die  to-night.'  The 
flash  of  life  passed  from  her  face  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  her  arms 
folded  over  her  breast,  she  sank  in  her  chair,  and  became  as  before, 
the  rigid  impersonation  of  agony.  As  I  passed  tlirough  another 
hospital  ward,  I  noticed  a  man  whose  dejected  figure  said  plainly, 
'he  had  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  to  die.'  His  limb  had  been 
amputated,  and  he  had  just  been  told  his  doom.  Human  nature 
rebelled.  He  cried  out,  'I  am  willing  to  die,  if  I  could  but  see 
my  ¥rife  and  children  once  more.'  In  the  silence  that  followed 
thia  burst  of  agony,  the  low  voice  of  a  noble  woman,  who  gave 
her  time  and  abundant  means  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
was  heard  in  prayer  for  him.  The  divine  influence  overcame  his 
struggling  heart,  and  as  she  concluded,  he  said, '  Thy  will,  O  God, 
be  done!'    ^'Tis  a  privilege,  even  thus,  to  die  for  one's  country,' 
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Before  the  midnight  hour  he  was  at  rest     Tiie  vacant  bed  told 
the  story  next  morning." 

The  object  of  these  visits  was  to  examine  those  ho^itals  whidi 
were  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Branch,  and  report 
their  condition,  also  to  investigate  the  excellent  mode  of  working 
of  the  finely  conducted,  and  at  that  time  numerous  hospitals  in  .cxi 
St.  Louis.  This  report  was  made  and  acted  upon,  and  was  the  ^^^i 
means  of  introducing  decided  and  much  needed  reforms  into  aimi*  «-^> 
lar  institutions. 

The  value  of  Mrs.  Hoge's  counsel,  and  the  fruits  of  her 
experience  of  life  were  generally  acknowledged.     In  the  8ev< 
councils  of  women  held  in  Washington,  she  took  a  prominent  f*"*^^ 
and  was  always  listened  to  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention* 
— not  by  any  means  lessened  after  her  wide  relations  with  tb€»- 
Sanitary  (Commission,  and  her  special  experience  of  its  work,  IukC 
become  known  in  the  following  years. 

Mrs.  Hoge  was  accompanied  to  Washington,  when  attending* 
the  Women's  Council  in  1862,  by  her  friend  and  follow-IabOTPTp.*^ 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore,  of  Chicago.     After  the  return  of  thtJi = 

ladies  they  immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  the  North 

west  for  sauitar}'  labor,  being  appointed  agents  of  the  Xorthwesteni^*^^ 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  devoting  their  entire  time  to  this^^j** 
work. 

They  opened  a  correspondence  with  leading  women  in  all  th€S3^  ^ 
cities  and  prominent  towns  of  the  Northwest.  They  prepared^^^** 
and  circulated  great  numbers  of  circulars,  relating  to  the  mode^^  ^ 
and  necessity  of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  Aid  Societies,  andK^^^ 

they  visited  in  person  very  many  towns  and  large  villages,  call ' 

ing  together  audiences  of  women,  and  telling  them  of  the  hard-^ — 
ships,  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  soldiers,  which  they  had  ^^ 
themselves  witnessed,  and  the  pressing  needs  of  these  men,  which    ^ 
were  to  be  met  by  the  supplies  contributed  by,  and  the  work  of 
loyal  women  of  the  North.     They  thus  stimulated  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  women  to  tlie  higlicst  point,  greatly  increased  the  numlxT^ 
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f  Aid  Sooietiefl^  and  taught  them  how,  by  systematizing  their 
BS»rtBy  they  could  render  the  largest  amount  of  assistance;  as  well 
I  •  the  most  important,  to  the  objects  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 

Ihe  eloquence  and  pathos  of  these  appeals  has  never  been  sur- 
■and;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  they  should  have 
pened  the  hearts  and  purses  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  lis- 
man^  '^But  for  these  noble  warriors/'  Mrs.  Hoge  would  say, 
who  have  stood  a  living  wall  between  us  and  destruction,  where 
void  have  been  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  churches,  our  pro- 
erfey,  our  government,  our  lives?  Southern  soil  has  been  watered 
ith  their  blood,  the  Mississippi  fringed  with  their  graves,  meas- 
red  fay  acres  instead  of  numbers.  The  shadow  of  death  has  passed 
vcr  aknost  every  household,  and  left  desolate  hearth-atones  and 
loant  chairs.  Thousands  of  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  at  home 
ave  died  and  made  no  sign,  while  their  loved  ones  have  been 
iddfin  in  Southern  hospitals,  prisons  and  graves — ^the  separation, 
uuik  God,  is  short,  the  union  eternal.  I  have  only  a  simple 
ioiy  of  these  martyred  heroes  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  privil^ed 

>  visit  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  in  hospitals;  meekly  and 
beerihlly  lying  theref  that  you  and  I  may  be  enabled  to  meet 
flre,  in  peace  and  comfort  to-day. 

"Oould  I,  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  pass  before  you 
I  solemn  review,  this  army  of  sufferers,  you  would  say  a  tithe 
lonot  be  told.'' 

And  then  ¥nth  simple  and  effective  pathos  she  would  proceed 
^  tell  of  incidents  which  she  had  witnessed,  so  touching,  that  long 
ce  she  had  concluded  her  entire  audience  would  be  in  tears. 

By  two  years  of  earnest  and  constant  labor  in  this  field,  these 
idles  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  packages  sent  to  the  Sanitary 
lomniission,  fifty  thousand,  mostly  gifls  directly  firom  the  Aid 
ooietieB,  but  in  part  purchased  with  money  given.     In  addition 

>  dus,  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  came  into  the  treasury 
tirough  their  efforts. 
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Early  in  1863,  Mrs.  Hoge,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Oolt  of  Mil 

wankee,  at  the  request  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  left  Chicago  for- 
Vicksburg,  with  a  large  quantity  of  sanitary  stores.     The  defeat; 
of  Sherman  in  his  assault  upon  that  city,  had  just  taken  pitoe, , 
and  there  was  great  want  and  suffering  in  the  army.     The  boat;: 
upon  which  these  ladies  were  traveling,  was  however  seised  as 
military  transport  at  Columbus,  and  pressed  into  the  fleet  <^ 
General  Gorman,  which  was  just  starting  tor  the  forts  at 
mouth  of  the  White  River. 

General  Fisk,  whose  headquarters  were  upon  the  same 
accorded  to  these  ladies  the  best  accommodations,  and  eveiy~ 
fiicility  for  carrying  out  their  work,  which  proved  to  be  gieatlj" 
needed.  Their  stores  were  found  to  be  almost  the  only  ones  in  i 
fleet,  composed  of  thirty  steamers  filled  with  fresh  troopis,  who 
ranks  were  soon  thinned  by  sickness,  consequent  upon  the  expo— 
sures  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign. 

Their  boat  became  a  refuge  for  the  sick  of  Greneral  Fisk'ev 
brigade,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  and  these  ladies  had  the  privil^e^ 

of  nursing  hundreds  of  men  during  this  expedition,  and  us 

doubtedly  saved  many  valuable  lives. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  and  only  ten  days  after  her*  ^ 
return  to  Chicago,  from  the  expedition  mentioned  above,  Mrs.  - — -  ^ 
Hoge  was  again  summoned  to  Vicksburg,  opposite  which,  at  r^'^ 
Young's  Point,  the  army  under  Greneral  Grant  was  lying  and  -^^ 
engaged,  among  other  operations  against  this  celebrated  strong-  — ■ — 
hold,  in  the  attempt  to  turn  the  course  of  the  river  into  a  canal    ^  ^ 

dug  across  the  point.     Scurvy  was  prevailing  to  a  very  considora- 

ble  extent  among  the  men,  who  were  greatly  in  need  of  the  sup- ' 

plies  which  accompanied  her.     Here  she  remained  two  weeks,    -^ 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  these  supplies,  and  witness-     — 
ing  much  benefit  from  their  use.     Her  headquarters  were  ujion 
the  sanitary  boat,  Silver  Wave,  and  she  received  constant  support 
and  aid  from  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  from  Admiral 
Porter,  who  placed  a  tug  boat  at  her  disposal,  in  order  that  she 
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m%lit  visil  the  oampB  and  hospitals  which  were  totally  inaooessi- 
Ue  in  any  other  way,  owing  to  the  impassable  character  of  the 
loada  during  the  rainy  season.  Having  made  a  tour  of  all  the 
hoqpitalSy  and  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  sick^  and  of  the 
army  generally^  she  returned  to  the  North,  and  reported  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  the  extent  of  that  insidious  army  foe,  the 
aoorvy.  Thqr  determined  to  act  promptly  and  vigorously.  Mrs. 
Hoge  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  as  representatives  of  the  Northwestern 
Sanitary  Commission,  by  unremitting  exertions,  through  the 
prosB  and  by  circulars,  and  aided  by  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  by  the  noble  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting, and  in  sending  to  the  army,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
over  one  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  and  onions,  which  i-eached 
them,  were  apportioned  to  them,  and  proved,  as  was  anticipated,  and 
has  been  universally  acknowledged,  the  salvation  of  the  troops. 

Again,  in  the  following  June,  on  the  invitation  of  General 
Fuller,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Hoge 
visited  Vioksburg,  on  the  Steamer  City  of  Alton,  which  was  de- 
qiatohed  by  Governor  Yates,  to  bring  home  the  sick  and  wounded 
Illinois  soldiers.  She  remained  till  shortly  before  the  surrender, 
which  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  during  this  time 
visited  the  entire  circle  of  Hospitals,  as  well  as  the  rifle-pits, 
where  she  witnessed  scenes  of  thrilling  interest,  and  instances  of 
eoduiance  and  heroism  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe. 
She  thus  describes  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  visit : 
"  The  long  and  weary  siege  of  Vicksburg,  had  continued  many 
months  previous  to  the  terrific  assaults  of  our  brave  army  on  the 
fortifications  in  the  rear  of  that  rebel  stronghold.  On  the  19th 
and  22d  of  May,  were  made  those  furious  attacks,  up  steep  ab- 
olivities,  in  the  teeth  of  bristling  fortifications,  long  lines  of  rifle- 
fitSy  and  sharp-shooters  who  fringed  the  hill-tops,  and  poured 
their  murderous  fire  into  our  advancing  ranks.  It  would  seem 
impossible  that  men  could  stand,  much  less  advance,  under  such 
a  galling  fire.   They  were  mowed  down  as  wheat  before  the  sickle, 
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but  th^  &Itered  not  The  vacant  plaoea  of  the  &llen  wefe  ni- 
stantlj  filled^  and  inch  by  inch  thej  gained  the  heights  of  Yidn*  <  fin 
burg.  When  the  precipice  was  too  steep  for  the  horses  to  dnir  ^  lee 
up  the  artillery^  our  brave  boys  did  the  work  themselveS)  and  ^n 

then  fought  and  conquered.     When  they  had  gained  the  topmost  be 

line  of  rifle-pitSy  they  entered  in  and  took  possession;  and  wben  % 

I  made  my  last  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  ihete  the^  were  tk 

ensconced  as  conies  in  the  rock,  enduring  the  heat  of  a  wtkal 
sun,  and  crouching,  like  beasts  of  prey,  to  escape  the  rebel  bal- 
lets from  the  earthworks,  almost  within  touching  distance.  The 
fierce  and  bloody  struggle  had  filled  long  lines  of  field-hospitab 
with  mangled  victims,  whose  sufferings  were  soothed  and  relieved 
beyond  what  I  could  have  conceived  possible,  and  it  r^oiced  my 
heart  to  see  there  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  Sanitary  Coflkr 
mission.  The  main  body  of  the  army  lay  encamped  in  the  val^ 
leys,  at  the  foot  of  the  rifle-pits,  and  spread  its  lines  in  a  semk" 
circle  to  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  health  of  the  arm;^ 
was  perfect,  its  spirit  jubilant.  They  talked  of  the  rebels  _ 
prisoners,  as  though  they  were  guarding  them,  and  answerec::^^-^ 
questions  implying  doubt  of  success,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  say- 
ing, ^  Why,  the  boys  in  the  rear  could  whip  Johnston,  and  we  nol 
know  it;  and  we  could  take  Vicksburg  if  we  chose,  and  not 
turb  them.'  Each  regiment,  if  not  each  man,  felt  competent  6x<^^ 
the  work.  One  glorious  day  in  June,  accompanied  by  an  officer*'*'^^ 
of  the  8th  Missouri,  I  set  out  for  the  rifle-pits.  When  I  reached  -^ 
them,  I  found  the  heat  stifling;  and  as  I  bent  to  avoid  the  whiz-  -"^ 
zing  minies,  and  the  falling  branches  of  the  trees,  cut  off  by  an 
occasional  shell,  I  felt  that  war  was  a  terrible  reality.  The  in- 
tense excitement  of  the  scene,  the  manly,  cheerful  bearing  of  the 
veterans,  the  booming  of  the  cannon  from  the  battlements,  and 
the  heavy  mortars  that  were  ever  and  anon  throwing  their  huge 
iron  balls  into  Vicksburg,  and  the  picturesque  panorama  of  the 
army  encamped  below,  obliterated  all  sense  of  personal  danger  or 
fatigue.     After  a  friendly  talk  with  the  men  in  the  extreme  front, 
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and  a  peqp  again  and  again  through  the  loop-holes,  watched  and 
fired  upon  oontinuallj^  hj  the  wary  foe,  I  descended  to  the  second 
ledge,  where  the  sound  of  music  reached  us.  We  followed  it 
quickly,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood  behind  a  rude  litter  of 
braghs,  on  which  lay  a  gray-haired  soldier,  &ce  downward,  with 
ft' comrade  on  either  side.  They  did  not  perceive  us,  but  sang  on 
the  dosing  line  of  the  verse : 

*  Gome  humble  sinner  in  whose  breaat 
A  thousand  thoughts  revolye ; 
Come  with  thy  sins  and  fears  oppressed, 
And  make  this  last  resolve.' 

I  joined  in  the  second  verse ; 

'Fll  go  to  Jesus,  though  mj  sins 

Have  like  a  mountain  rose, 
I  know  His  courts,  Til  enter  in, 
Whatever  may  oppose.' 

In  an  instant,  each  man  turned  and  would  have  stopped,  but  I 
sang  on  with  moistened  eyes,  and  they  continued.  At  the  dose, 
one  burst  out,  ^  Why,  ma'am,  where  did  you  come  from  ?  Did 
yoQ  drop  from  heaven  into  these  rifle-pits?  You  are  the  first 
lady  we  have  seen  here,'  and  then  the  voice  was  choked  with 
tears.  I  said,  'I  have  come  from  your  fiieuds  at  home  to  see 
yon,  and  bring  messages  of  love  and  honor.  I  have  come  to 
faring  you  the  comforts  that  we  owe  you,  and  love  to  give.  I've 
come  to  see  if  you  receive  what  they  send  you.'  'Do  they  think 
10  much  of  us  as  that?  Why,  boys,  we  can  fight  another  year 
on  that,  can't  we?'  'Yes!  yes!'  they  cried,  and  almost  every 
hand  was  raised  to  brush  away  the  tears.  'Why,  boys,'  said  I, 
'the  women  at  home  don't  think  of  much  else  but  the  soldiers. 
If  they  meet  to  sew,  'tis  for  you ;  if  they  have  a  good  time,  'tis 
to  gather  money  for  the  Sanitary  Commission;  if  they  meet  to 
pray,  'tis  for  the  soldiers;  and  even  the  little  children,  as  they 
Juieel  at  their  mother's  knees  to  lisp  their  good-night  prayers,  say, 


AS  wokab'b  wmi  s  an  mmL  iriB. 


OQdNwflwfloUinf    A< 

ftoB  Urn  ld3&af^skam,m  bMb  ftott  tiin 

nhnoa    Hbm  gaky^mbeA 
poekol  adagiiflnMtyi«,aiidMidy^Ha«i 
taa^    I  ddnk  anjinan  migkt  be  pnmdef  ^ 
woric  fbr  the  soldiers.'    And  then  ( 
itaUe  dagqeneotype^  and  hdld  it  for  me  to  look  aj^-widi 
end  a&otifm.    Theare  were  aged  moiihan  viii  mibat 
hrig^jt-eyed  maidens  and  laughing  cherohs^  all  < 
faimve  hearte,  and  cherished  ae  life  iImIL   BleaMdart!    II;t 
as  though  it  were  part  of  God's  prcpamtion  work,  ftr 
onel  war.    These  mute  memorials  of  home  and  its  kyted'^i 
have  proved  iJie  tHliman  of  manjr  a  totaplei  hearty  attd 
aolaoe  of  thousands  of  sniRringi  weaiy  vetonma.    I  had 
to  do,  and  prepared  to  leave.    I  asidy  'Bbk^b  men,  tumnMt 
When  I  go  home,  I'll  tell  them  that  men  that  never  flinoh  1 
a  toe,  aii^  hymna  of  pnse  in  the  iMopits  of  YModRHg;;^'] 
tdl  diem  that  eym  that  never  weep  frr  dieir  own  i 
flow  at  the  name  of  home  and  the  sight  of  the  piotores  of 
wives  and  children.    They'll  feel  more  than  ever  that  snoh 
cannot  be  conquered^  and  that  enough  cannot  be  done  for  i 
Three  cheers  for  the  women  at  home^  and  a  grasp  of  mo 
of  hard,  honest  hands,  and  I  turned  away  to  visit  other 
ments.      The  officer  who  was  with  me,  grasped   my  hand ; 
^ Madam,'  said  he,  ^promise  me  youll  visit  my  regiment  1 
row — ^'twould  be  worth  a  victory  to  them.    You  donH 
what  good  a  lady's  visit  to  the  army  does.    These  ] 
you  have  seen  to-day,  will  talk  of  jrour  visit  for  six  motttlia  to  "^ 
come.     Around  the  camp  fires,  in  the  rifle-pits^  in  the  daik 
nights  or  on  the  march,  they  will  repeat  your  words,  dssoribe 
your  looks,  your  voice,  your  size,  your  dress,  and  all  agree  in  om^ 
respect,  that  you  look  like  an  angel,  and  exactly  like  each  man^ 
wife  or  mother.'    Such  reverence  have  oor  soldiera  for  nptif^l^ 
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tander-hcorted  women*  In  the  valley  beneath^  just  having  ez- 
ohuged  iJie  fifont  line  of  rifle-pits,  with  the  raiment  now  oooa- 
|iying  it,  encamped  my  son's  lament.  Its  ranks  had  been  &ar- 
fiiUy  thinned  by  the  terrible  assaults  of  the  19th  and  21st  of 
JMEay,  as  they  had  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  line  of  battle  on 
that  fiaarfol  day.  I  knew  most  of  them  personally,  and  as  th^ 
grthered  round  me  and  inquired  after  home  and  friends,  I  could 
but  look  in  sadness  ifi^r  many  &miliar  fiu)es,  to  be  seen  no  more 
«o  earth.  I  said,  ^  Boys,  I  was  present  when  your  colors  were 
yroaonted  to  you  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  heard  your  colonel 
^edge  himself  that  you  would  bring  those  colors  home  or  cover 
them  with  your  blood,  as  well  as  gloiy.  I  want  to  see  them,  if 
jaa  have  them  still,  after  your  many  battles.'  With  great  alac- 
rity, the  man  in  charge  of  them  ran  into  an  adjoining  tent,  and 
brought  them  forth,  careftiUy  wrapped  in  an  oil-silk  covering. 
Se  drew  it  off  and  flung  the  folds  to  the  breeze.  ^  What  does 
this  mean?'  I  said.  ^How  soiled  and  tattered,  and  rent  and 
ftded  thqr  look — ^I  should  not  know  them.'  The  man  who  held 
4faem  said,  'Why,  ma'am,  'twas  the  smoke  and  balls  did  that.' 
5AhI  BO  it  must  have  been,'  I  said.  'Well,  you  have  covered 
ibem  with  glory,  but  how  about  the  blood  I'  A  silence  of  a  min- 
ute followed,  and  then  a  low  voice  said, '  Four  were  shot  down 
holding  them — ^two  are  dead,  and  two  in  the  hospital.'  'Verily, 
you  have  redeemed  your  pledge,'  I  said  solemnly.  'Now,  boys, 
sing  Rally  round  the  Flag,  Boys!' — and  they  did  sing  it.  As  it 
echoed  through  the  valley,  as  we  stood  within  sight  of  the  green 
«WBid  that  had  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  those  that  had 
fought  for  and  upheld  it,  mcthought  the  angels  might  pause  to 
Inar  it,  for  it  was  a  sacred  song — ^the  song  of  freedom  to  the 
oaptive,  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  Since  then,  it 
«ema  almost  profime  to  sing  it  with  thoughtlessness  or  frivolity. 
•After  a  touching  fiurewell,  I  stepped  into  the  ambulance,  sur- 
fimnded  by  a  crowd  of  the  brave  fellcrws.  The  last  sound  that . 
teached  my  ears  was  cheers  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the 
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womeD  at  home.  I  soon  reached  the  regimental  ho^tal,  wime 
lay  the  wounded  color-bearers.    As  I  entered  the  tent^  the  snr- 

geon  met  me  and  said,  *I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  fiir  B 

has  been  calling  for  you  all  day.'  As  I  took  his  parched,  fever- 
ish hand,  he  said^  ^Oh!  take  me  home  to  my  wife  and  little  ooeB 
to  die.'  There  he  lay,  as  noble  a  specimen  of  vigorous  manhood 
as  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  His  great^  broad  chest  heaved  with 
emotion,  his  dark  eyes  were  brilliant  with  fever,  his  cheeks 
flushed  with  almost  the  hue  of  health,  his  rich  brown  hair  dos- 
tering  in  soft  curls  over  his  massive  forehead,  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  he  was  entering  the  portals  of  eternity.  I  walked 
aon)ss  the  tout  to  the  doc^r,  and  asked  if  he  could  go  with  me. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said  before  midnight  he  would  be  at  rest 
I  shrank  from  his  eager  gaze  as  I  approached  him.  ^  What  does 
he  say?'  he  asked  quickly.  'You  can't  be  moved.'  The  broad 
chest  rose  and  fell,  his  whole  frame  quivered.  There  was  a  pause 
of  a  few  minutes.  He  spoke  first,  and  said,  'Will  you  take  my 
message  to  her?'  'I  will,'  I  said,  'if  I  go  five  hundred  miles  to 
do  it.'  'Take  her  picture  from  under  my  pillow,  and  my  chil- 
dren's also.  Let  me  see  it  once  more.'  As  I  held  them  for  him, 
he  looked  earnestly,  and  then  said,  '  Tell  her  not  to  fiet  about 
nio,  for  wc  shall  meet  in  heaven.  Tell  her  'twas  all  right  that  I 
wiine.  I  don't  regret  it,  and  she  must  not.  Tell  her  to  train 
these  two  little  boys,  that  we  loved  so  well,  to  go  to  heaven  to  us, 
and  tell  her  to  bear  my  loss  like  a  soldier's  ^vife  and  a  Christian.' 
lie  was  exhausted  by  the  effort.  I  sat  beside  him  till  his  con- 
sciousness was  gone,  repeating  God's  precious  promises.  As  the 
sun  went  to  rest  that  night,  he  slept  in  his  Father's  bosom." 

Early  in  January,  1864,  another  Council  of  women  connected 
wih  the  Branch  Commissions,  Aid  Societies,  and  general  work 
of  Supply,  assembled  in  Washington,  and  was  in  session  three 
days.  Mrs.  Hoge,  was  again  a  Delegate,  and  in  relating  the  re- 
sults of  her  now  very  large  experience,  helped  greatly  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  Council,  and  harmonized  all  the  views  and 
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tue&m  of  the  varioas  branches.  As  before^  she  was  listened  to 
with  defer^oe  and  attention^  and  we  find  her  name  mentioned  in 
the  most  appreciative  manner  in  the  Reports  of  the  meeting.  Her 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  value  of  free  use  of  the  Press,  and  of 
■dvertiaingy  in  the  collection  of  supplies  for  the  Army,  stimulated 
the  Commission  to  renewed  effort  in  this  direction,  which  they 
had  partially  abandoned  under  the  censorious  criticism  of  some 
portaon  of  the  public,  who  believed  the  money  thus  expended  to 
be  literally  thrown  away.  The  result  was,  instead^  a  very  large 
iBorease  of  supplies. 

In  the  two  great  Sanitary  Fairs,  which  were  held  in  Chicago, 
the  efibrts  of  Mrs.  Hoge  were  unwearied  from  the  inception  of 
die  idea  until  the  close  of  the  successful  realization.  Much  of 
this  sneoess  may  be  directly  traced  to  her — ^her  practical  talent, 
great  experience  in  influencing  the  minds  and  action  of  others, 
and  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  good  taste,  producing  thus  their 
nstaral  results.  The  admirable  conduct  of  these  &irs,  and  the 
large  amounts  raised  by  them,  are  matters  of  history. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  ladies  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  March,  1865,  Mrs.  Hoge  thus  spoke  of  her  work 
and  that  of  the  women,  who  like  her,  had  given  themselves  to 
the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  suffering 
■oldier: 

"The  women  of  the  land,  with  swelling  hearts  and  uplifted 
cgres  asked  ^Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  us  to  do?'  The  mar- 
vellous organization  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
with  its  various  modes  of  heavenly  activity,  pointed  out  the  way, 
saying  'The  men  must  fight,  the  women  must  work,  this  is  the 
way,  follow  me.'  In  accepting  this  call,  there  has  been  no  reser- 
vation. Duty  has  been  taken  up,  in  whatever  shape  presented, 
nothing  refused  that  would  soothe  a  sorrow,  staunch  a  wound,  or 
heal  the  sickness  of  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Some 
have  drifted  into  positions  entirely  new  and  heretofore  avoided. 
They  have  gone  forth  from  the  bosom  of  their  families^  to  visit 
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hoepitalsy  camps,  and  battle-fields;  some  even  to  appear  as  we  do 
before  you  to-day,  to  plead  for  aid  for  our  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers suffering  and  dying  that  we  may  live.  The  memory  of  their 
heroism  is  inspiring — the  recollection  of  their  patience  and  long- 
suflfering  is  overwhelming.  They  form  the  most  striking  human 
exemplification  of  divine  meekness  and  submission,  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  bring  to  mind  continually  the  passage,  'He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
ahearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.''' 

During  the  continuance  of  her  labors,  Mrs.  Hoge  was  fre- 
quently the  recipient  of  costly  and  el^ant  gifts,  as  testimonials 
of  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  her  exertions  were  viewed. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Societ)'^,  of  West  Chester,  Penn- 
qrlvania,  she  was  presented  by  them  with  a  testimonial,  beauti- 
fully engrossed  upon  parchment,  surmounted  by  an  exquisitely 
painted  Uision  flag. 

The  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Fair,  believing  Mrs.  Hoge 
to  have  had  an  important  connection  with  that  fair,  presented  to 
her  a  beautiful  gift,  in  token  of  tlieir  appreciation  of  her  services. 

The  Women's  Relief  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
presented  her  an  elegant  silver  vase. 

During  the  second  Sanitary  Fair  in  Chicago,  a  few  friends  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  bearing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  and  during  the  same  fair,  she  received  as  a  gift  a 
Roman  bell  of  green  bronze,  or  verd  antique,  of  rare  workman- 
ship, and  value,  as  an  object  of  art. 

Mrs.  Hoge  made  three  expeditions  to  the  Army  of  the  South- 
west, and  personally  visited  and  ministered  to  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  hospitals.  Few  among  the  many  eflB- 
oient  workers,  which  the  war  called  from  the  ease  and  retirement 
of  home,  can  submit  to  the  public  a  record  of  labors  as  efficient, 
varied,  and  long-continued,  as  hers. 
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EW  of  the  busy  and  active  laborers  in  the  broad  field 
of  woman's  effort  during  the  war,  have  been  more 
widely  or  favorably  known  than  Mrs.  Livermore.  Her 
labors,  with  her  pen,  commenced  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war;  and  in  various  spheres  of  effort,  were  faithfully 
and  energetically  given  to  the  cause  of  the  soldier  and  humanity, 
until  a  hard- won  peace  had  once  more  "perched  upon  our  ban- 
nexs/'  and  the  need  of  them,  at  least  in  that  specific  direction,  no 
longer  existed. 

Mrs.  Livermore  is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  her  childhood 
and  girlhood  were  passed.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  a 
medal  scholar  of  the  "  Hancock  School,"  of  that  city,  and  three 
years  later,  she  graduated  from  the  "  Charlestown  (Mass).,  Female 
Seminary,"  when  she  became  connected  with  its  lioard  of  In- 
struction, as  Teacher  of  Latin,  French  and  Italian.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  the  south  of  Virginia, — whence 
she  returned  an  uncompromising  anti-slavery  woman — ^her  home 
^vas  in  Boston  until  her  marriage,  to  Rev.  D.  P.  Livermore,  after 
whioh  she  resided  in  its  near  vicinity,  until  twelve  years  ago, 
when  with  her  husband  and  children  she  removed  West  For 
the  last  ten  years  she  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago.  Her  hus- 
band is  now  editor  of  the  New  Covenant,  a  paper  published  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  advocacy  of  Universalist  sentiments,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  those  measures  of  ivform,  which  tend  to  elevate 
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and  purify  erring  and  ?tnfiil  human  nature. 
Livermore  is  a3@ociat4^  editor, 

i        Mrs.  Livermore  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  talent,  and  in  4 
w^in  directions  even  of  geniu^Sj  ae  the  history  of  her  labors  in  000- 

r   litiction  with  the  war  amply  evhicNis,     Her  energy  is  grieat,  awl 
her  executive  ability  far  l>eynnd  the  average.     She  is  an  able 

I  writer^  striking  and  picturesk^ue  in  description,  and  strong  and 
touching  in  appeal.    She  htii^  a  fine  command  of  language,  and  in 
her  conversation  or  her  addresses  to  assemblies  of  ladies,  one  in»T 
at  once  detect  tlie  tone  and  ease  of  manner  of  a  woman  tmoed 
to  pencraft.     She  is  the  author  of  several  books,  mostly  poei% 
essays  or  stories,  and  is  recognized  m  a  member  of  the  llkrarj 
guild.     The  coIuinuB  of  her  hixsiband's  paper  furnished  her  tk 
op[>ortuiiity  she  desired  of  addre&siiig  her  |>atriotic  appealfi  tolbf 
community,  and  her  vigorous  pen  was  ever  at  work  Ijoth  in  h 
tH>lumDS,  and  those  of  the  other  papers  that  were  open  to  bfC^fl 
During  the  whole  war,  even  in  the  busiest  times?,  not  a  W4*t*k  vrm^^ 
passed  that  she  did  not  publish  somewhar  two  or  three  column*^ 
at  the  least.     Letters,  incidents,  appeals,  editorial  corresiK>ii4i!iK%^| 
— always   something   useful,  intereflting— hetvd   and   hands  wrffi 
always  busy,   and    the  small    implement,   **  mightier  than  th*? 
Bword ''  was  never  allowed  to  ru^t  unused  in  the  iiik-stamL  i^ 

Before  us,  as  we  write,  lies  an  article  published  in  tie  8cw 
Covenant  of  May  18th,  1861,  and  as  we  see  written  scaroefcf ^  1 
month  after  the  downfall  of  Fort  Sumter.     It  is  entitled  ''^ 
man  and  the  War,"  and  shows  how,  even  it  that  early  day^ ^^ 
patriotism  of  American  women  was  bearing  fiiiit,  and  how  keewf,    ^ 
and  sensitively  the  writer  appreciated  our  peril. 

"  But  no  less  have  we  been  surprised  and  moved  to  admiflrt*^     , 
by  the  regeneration  of  the  women  of  our  land.     A  month  ijft    ^ 
and  we  saw  a  large  class,  aspiring  only  to  be  '  leaders  of  Adfi^    ** 
and  belles  of  the  ball-room,  their  deepest  anxiefy  clusteAig  rf^    ' 
the  fear  that  the  gored  skirts,  and  bell-shaped  hoops  of  thcspri"?  *  ^ 
mode  might  not  be  becoming,  and  their  highest  napping  being 
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feund  in  shopping,  polking,  and  the  scliottisch — ^pretty,  petted, 
useless,  expensive  butterflies?,  whose  future  husbands  and  children 
were  to  be  pitied  and  prayed  for.  But  to-day,  we  find  them 
lopi»ng  off  superfluities,  retrencliing  expenditures,  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  pleasure,  or  the  mandates  of  fashion,  swept  by  the  incom- 
ing patriotism  of  the  time  to  the  loftiest  height  of  womanhood, 
willing  to  do,  to  bear,  or  to  suffer  for  the  beloved  country.  The 
riven  fetters  of  caste  and  conventionality  have  dropped  at  their 
feet,  and  they  sit  together,  patrician  and  plebeian,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  make  garments  for  the  poorly-clad  soldiery.  An 
order  came  to  Boston  for  five  thousand  shirts  for  the  Massachusetts 
troops  at  the  South.  Every  cliurch  in  the  city  sent  a  delegation 
of  needle-women  to  *  Union  Hall,'  a  former  aristocratic  ball-room 
of  Boston;  the  Catholic  priest  detailed  five  hundred  sewing-girls 
to  the  pious  work ;  suburban  toNvns  rang  the  bell  to  muster  the 
ieuDStresses;  the  patrician  Protestant  of  Beacon  Street  ran  the 
sewing-machine,  while  the  plel)eian  Irish  Catholic  of  Broad 
Street  basted — and  the  shirts  were  done  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day.  On  Thursday,  Miss  Dix  sent  an  order  for  five  hundred 
shirts  for  the  hospital  at  Washington — on  Friday  they  were  ready. 
And  this  is  but  one  instance,  in  one  city,  similar  events  transpir- 
ing in  every  other  large  city. 

"But  the  patriotism  of  the  Northern  women  has  been  developed 
in  a  nobler  and  more  touching  manner.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  men,  catching  the  contagion  of  war,  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm^ led  on  by  the  inspiriting  trains  of  martial  music,  and 
feeling  their  quarrel  to  be  just,  can  march  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
where  the  iron  hail  rains  thickest,  and  the  ranks  are  mowed  down 
like  grain  in  harvest.  But  for  women  to  send  forth  their  hus- 
bands, sons  and  brothers  to  the  horrid  chances  of  war,  bidding 
them  go  with  many  a  tearful  *good-by'  and  'God  bless  you,'  to 
see  them,  perhaps,  no  more — this  calls  for  another  sort  of  hero- 
ism.    Only  women  can  understand  the  fierce  struggle,  and  ex- 
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quisite  suiTering  this  sacrifice  involves — and  which  has  already 
been  nimle  by  thousands." 

The  inception  of  that  noble  work,  and  noble  monument  of 
Aniericjin  jmtriotisni,  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commi&jion, 
liad  its  date  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  We  find  in  all  the 
editorial  writings  of  Mrs.  Livennore,  for  the  year  1861,  constant 
warm  alhisions  to  this  organization  and  its  work,  which  show  how 
strongly  it  commended  itself  to  her  judgment,  how  deeply  sh^ 
was  inten^sted  in  its  workings,  and  how  her  heart  was  stirred  by 
an  almost  uncontrollable  impulse  tol^ecome  actively  engaged  witU 
all  her  jKJwers  in  the  work. 

In  the  New  Covenant  for  December  18, 1861,  we  find  over  tb^ 
signature  of  Mrs.  Livermore,  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  women  o^ 
the  Northwi>$t  for  aid,  in  furnishing  Hospital  supplies  for  th^^ 
army.     A  **  Sanitary-  Committee,"  had  been  formed  in  Chicago^^ 
to  t\>-oiH^rate  with  the  United  States  Sanitarj'  Commission,  whiclL.>^ 
had  openo<l  an  offict*,  and  was  pre{)ared  to  receive  and  forward  ^^ 
supplier.     Tluse  wt*re  designed  to  be  sent,  almost  exclusively,  to 
AVcsttrn  lu»>pitnls,  and  a  Soldiers' Festival  was  at  that  time  being    "^ 
held  tor  xhv  purju»so  of  cvllt^-ting  aid,  and  raising  funds  for  this     '^ 
CoinmitUv,  to  use  in  its  charitable  work. 

This  CVuninitttv  did  not  long  preserve  a  sejmrate  existence. 
Alxnit  the  Ugiiininir  of  the  yeiir  1862,  the  Northwestern  bram-h 
of  the  Uniti^l  States  Sanitary  Commission  vras  organized  at  Chi — 
csigo,  cH>m|K>s<Hl  of  some  of  the  l«iding  and  most  influential  citi- 
zens of  that  city,  and  others  in  the  Nonhwestem  States.  It  at 
omv  lH>t»ame  a  ix»wer  in  the  land,  an  instrument  of  almost  incal- 
culable gixnl. 

Soon  afterwanl,  Mr?.  Livermore,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoge,  one 
of  the  most  tnimest,  able  and  indefatigable  of  the  women  work- 
ing in  comuvtion  with  the  Sanitary-  Commission,  and  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  wen*  apjxnntevl  agents  of  the  Northwestern  Commis- 
vhI  imnuHliatoIy  ivmnienoe^l  their  labors. 

T  is  not  aware  thai  a  complete  and  sepirate  sketch  of 
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either  the  joint  or  individual  labors  of  these  ladies  ^exists.  For 
the  outline  of  those  of  Mrs.  Livcrmore,  dependence  is  mostly 
made  upon  her  communiciitions  to  the  New  Covenant,  and  other 
Journals — upon  articles  not  written  with  the  design  of  furnish- 
ing information  of  personal  effort,  so  much,  as  to  give  such  state- 
ments of  the  soldier^s  need,  and  of  the  various  efforts  in  that 
direction,  as  together  with  appeals,  and  exhortations  to  renewed 
benevolence  and  sacrifice,  might  best  keep  the  public  mind  con- 
stantly stimulated  and  excited  to  fresh  endeavor. 

Running  through  these  papers,  we  find  everywhere  evidences 
of  the  intense  loyalty  of  this  gifted  woman,  and  also  of  the  deep 
and  equally  outspoken  scorn  with  which  she  regarded  every  evi- 
dence of  treasonable  opinion,  or  of  sympathy  with  secession,  on 
the  part  of  army  leaders,  or  the  civil  authorities.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  repulse  experienced  in  the  winter  of  1861-2, 
by  the  Hutch  insons,  those  sweet  singers,  whose  "voices  have  ever 
been  heard  chanting  the  songs  of  Freedom — always  lifted  in 
harmonious  accord  in  support  of  ever}'  good  and  noble  cause." 
Mrs.  Livermorc's  spirit  was  stirred  by  the  story  of  their  wrongs, 
and  thus  in  keenest  sarcasm,  she  gave  utterance  to  her  scorn  of 
this  weak  and  foolish  deed  of  military  tyrants  encamping  a  winter 
through,  Ixjfore  empty  forts  and  Quaker  guns,  while  they  ven- 
tured only  to  make  war  upon  girls :  "  While  the  whole  country  has 
been  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  for  six  months,  each  one  of 
which  has  seemed  an  eternity  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  North, 
for  the  'grand  forward  movement'  of  the  army,  which  is  to  cut 
the  Grordian  knot  of  the  rebellion,  and  perform  unsjK'akable  pro- 
digies, not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,  a  backward  movement  has 
been  executed  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  by  the  valiant  com- 
manders there  stationed,  for  which  none  of  us  were  prepared.  No 
person,  even  though  his  imagination  possessed  a  seven-leagued- 
boot-power  of  travel,  could  have  anticipated  the  last  great  exploit 
of  our  generals,  whose  energies  thus  far,  have  been  devoted  to 
the  achieving   of  a  *  masterly  inaetivit}'.'     The  *  forward  move- 
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ment'  has  receded  and  receded,  like  the  cap  of  TantaloS)  but  the 
backward  movement  came  suddenly  apon  us,  like  a  thief  in  the     ^ 
night" 

"The  Hutchinson  family,  than  whom  no  sweeter  songsters  glad 

den  this  sorrow-darkened  world,  have  been  singing  in  Washing 
ton,  to  the  President,  and  to  immense  audiences,  everywhere  giv- 
ing unmixed  delight.     Week  before  last  they  obtained  a  pass 


the  camps  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  laudable  pur 

pose  of  spending  a  month  among  them,  cheering  the  hearts  ot 

the  soldiers,  and  enlivening  the  monotonous  and  barren  camp  lift 

with  their  sweet  melody.     But  they  ventured  to  sing  a  patriotic^ 
song — a  beautiful  song  of  Whittier's,  which  gave  offense  to  a  few^ 
semi-secessionists  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  for  which  thcjr' 
were  severely  reprimanded  by  Generals  Franklin  and  Kearny, 
their  pass  revoked  by  General  McClellan,  and  they  driven  bade 
to  Washington.     A  backward  movement  was  ordered  instanter;^ 
and  no  sooner  ordered,  than  executed.     Brave  Franklin  1  heroici::^ 
Kearny !  victorious  McClellan !  why  did  ye  not  order  a  Te  Deun.m3 
on  the  occasion  of  this  great  victory  over  a  band  of  Vermon        ^ 
minstrels,  half  of  whom  were — girls !     How  must  the  hearts  o^K^ 
the  illustrious  West-Pointei-s  have  pit-a-patted  with  joy,  and  di  -i* 
lated  with  triumph,  as  they  saw  the  Hutchinson  troupe — Asa  B-   -^m 
and  Lizzie  C,  little  Dennett  and  Freddy,  naive  Viola,  melodeor  ^oft 
and  all — scampering  back  through  the  mud,  bowed  beneath  tli^  Ae 
weight  of  their  militiiry  dis})leasure  !     Per  contra  to  this  expuLS^  -^' 
sion,  be  it  remembered  that  it  occurred  within  sight  of  the  resii  ^=^^' 
dence  of  a  liunily,  in  which  there  are  some  five  or  six  youu^  Mi^^^ 
ladies,  who,  it  is  alleged,   have  been  promised  "passes"  to  g^'^^S^ 
South  whenever  they  arc  disposed  to  do  so, — carrying,  of  course^*^^*' 
all  the  information  they  can  for  the  enemy.     The  bands  of  th*  M^  "^ 
regiments  are  also  sent  to  serenade  them,  and  on  these  occasion  ^^^'^ 
orders  are  given   to  suppresn  the  national  airs,  as  being  offensive  ^^^^'^ 
to  these  traitors  in  crinoline." 

During  the  year  1862,  Mrs.  Livermoi*e,  besides  the  constan-^"^*"^ 
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flow  of  oommunications  from  her  pen,  visited  the  army  at  various 
pointBy  and  in  company  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hoge,  travelled 
over  the  Northwestern  states,  organizing  numerous  Aid  Societies 
among  the  women  of  those  states,  who  were  found  everywhere 
anxious  for  the  privil^e  of  working  for  the  soldiers,  and  only 
desirous  of  knowing  how  best  to  aqx)mplish  this  purpose,  and 
through  what  channel  they  might  best  forward  their  benefactions. 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  Sanitary  Commission  called  a 
council,  or  convention  of  its  members  and  branches  at  Washing- 
ton, desiring  that  every  Branch  Commission  in  the  North  should 
be  represented  by  at  least  two  ladies  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
ItB  workings,  who  had  been  connected  with  it  from  the  first. 
Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Livermore  were  appointed  by  the  Chicago 
Branch. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to  Washington — a  long  and  ardu- 
ous journey  in  mid  winter,  but  these  were  not  women  to  grudge 
toil  or  sacrifice,  nor  to  shrink  from  duty. 

Both  these  ladies  had  laid  their  talents  upon  the  altar  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  both  felt  the  pressing 
necessity  at  that  time  of  a  determined  effort  to  relieve  the  fright- 
ful existing  need.  Sanitary  supplies  were  decidedly  on  the 
decrease,  while  the  demand  for  their  increase  was  most  piteously 
pressing.  There  was  a  strong  call  for  the  coming  " council*'  of 
friends. 

There  were  hindrances  and  delays.  Delay  at  starting,  in 
taking  a  regiment  on  l)oard  the  cars,  nec^cssitating  other  delays, 
and  waiting  for  trains  on  time  through  the  whole  distance. 

The  days  spent  in  Washington  were  tilled  with  good  deeds, 
and  a  thousand  incidents  all  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
great  work.  Of  the  results  of  that  council,  the  public  was  long 
since  informed,  and  few  who  were  interested  in  the  work,  did  not 
kam  to  appreciate  the  more  earnest  labor,  the  greater  sacrifice  and 
self-devotion  which  soon  spread  from  it  through  the  countr}'. 
Spirits,  self-consecrated  to  so  holy  a  work,  could  scarcely  meet 
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without  the  kindling  of  a  flame  that  ehould  8pn»ul  all  over  tlie 
countiy^  till  every  tender  woman's  heart,  in  all  the  land,  had 
been  touched  by  it,  to  the  aooomplishment  of  greater  and  brighter 
deeds. 

While  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Livermore  spent  a  day  at  the  camp 
near  Alexandria,  set  apart  for  convalescents  from  the  hospitals, 
and  known  as  "Camp  Misery."  The  suffering  there,  as  we  have 
already  stated  in  the  sketch  of  Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley's  labors, 
was  terrible  from  insufficient  food,  clothing  and  fiiel,  from  want 
of  drainage,  and  many  other  causes,  any  one  of  which  might 
well  have  proved  fetal  to  the  feeble  sufferers  there  crowded 
together.  The  pen  of  Mrs.  Livermore  carried  the  story  of  these 
wrongs  all  around  the  land.  While  she  was  in  Washington, 
eighteen  half  sick  soldiers  died  at  the  camp  in  one  nighty  from 
cold  and  starvation.  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church,'^  and  the  blood  of  these  soaking  into  the  soil  where 
dwelt  patriotic,  warm-souled  men  and  women,  presently  produced 
a  noble  growth  and  fruittige  of  charity,  and  sacrifice,  and  blessed 
deeds. 

Mrs.  Livermore  has  given  her  im])ressions  of  the  President, 
gained  from  a  visit  made  to  the  AVhite  House  during  this  stay. 
She  was  one  capable  fully  of  appreciating  the  noble,  simple,  yet 
lofty  nature  of  Abraham  Lin(«ln. 

Jiirly  in  this  year,  Mrs.  Ijiverniore  made  a  tour  of  the  hospi- 
tals and  military  posts  scattered  along  the  Mississi])pi  river.  She 
was  everywhere  a  messenger  of  good  tidings.  Sanitary  supplies 
and  cheering  words  seem  to  have  been  always  about  equally  ai> 
prcciated  among  the  troops.  Volunteers,  fresh  from  home,  and 
the  quiet  comfort  of  domestic  life,  willing  to  fight,  and  if  need 
be  die  for  the  glorious  idea  of  freedom,  they  yet  had  no  thought 
of  war  as  a  profession.  It  was  a  sad,  stern  incident  in  their 
lives,  but  not  the  life  they  longed  for,  or  meant  to  follow.  Any- 
thing that  was  like  homo,  the  sight  of  a  woman's  face,  or  the 
sound  of  her  voia>,  and  all  the  sordid  hardness  of  their  present 
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lives,  all  the  martial  pageantry  faded  away,  and  they  remembered 
only  that  they  were  sons,  brothers,  husbands  and  &thers.  Every- 
where her  reception  was  a  kind,  a  respectful,  and  even  a  grateful 
one. 

There  was  much  sickness  among  the  troops,  and  the  fearful 
ravages  of  scurvy  and  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  swamps  and 
bottom-lands  along  the  great  river  were  enemies  far  more  to  be 
dk^aded  than  the  thunder  of  artillery,  or  the  hurtling  shells. 

Doripg  this  trip  she  found  in  the  hospitals,  at  St.  Louis,  and 
elsewhere,  large  numbers  of  female  nurses,  and  ladies  who  had 
volunteered  to  perform  these  services  temporarily.  The  surgeons 
were  at  that  time,  almost  without  exception,  opposed  to  their  being 
employed  in  the  hospitals,  though  their  services  were  afterwards, 
SB  the  need  increased,  greatly  desired  and  warmly  welcomed. 
For  these  she  soon  succeeded  in  finding  opportunities  for  render- 
ing the  service  which  they  desired  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Were  it  possible  in  the  space  allowed  for  this  sketch,  to  give  a 
tithe  of  the  incidents  which  came  imder  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  or  even  a  small  portion  of  her  observations  in  steamer,  train, 
or  hospital,  som^  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  her 
work  might  be  gained.  But  this  we  ciuinot  do,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  this  partial  alhision  to  her  constant  and  indefati- 
gable labors. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  scurvy  in  the  camps  around 
Vicksburg,  and  its  actual  existence  in  many  cases  in  the  hospitals, 
80  aroused  the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Livermorc  and  Mrs.  Hoge,  on 
a  second  visit  to  these  camps,  that  after  warning  General  Grant 
of  the  danger  which  his  medical  directors  had  previously  con- 
cealed from  him,  these  two  ladies  hastened  up  the  river,  and  by 
their  earnest  appeals  and  their  stirring  and  eloquent  circulars 
asking  for  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  they  soon  awak- 
ened such  an  interest,  that  within  three  weeks,  over  a  thousand 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  onions  were  fonvanled  to  the  army,  and 
by  their  timely  distribution  saved  it  from  imminent  peril, 
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In  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  great  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair, 
the  first  of  that  series  of  similar  fairs  which  united  the  North  in 
a  bond  of  large  and  wide-spread  charity,  occurred.  It  was  Mia. 
Livcrmorc  who  suggested  and  planned  the  first  fiur,  whidi  netted 
almost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Sanitary  CommisBion. 
Mrs.  Hoge,  had  at  first,  no  confidence  in  the  project,  but  she  after- 
ward joined  it,  and  giving  it  her  earnest  aid,  helped  to  cany  it  to 
a  suceesBful  conclusion.  It  was  indeed  a  giant  plan,  and  it  may 
be  chiefly  credited,  from  its  inception  to  its  fortunate  .oloee,  to 
these  indefiitigablc  and  skilful  workers.  The  writer  of  this  sketdb 
was  present  at  the  convention  of  women  of  the  Northwest  called 
to  meet  at  Chicago,  and  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  and 
was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  great  and  real  power,  the  oonoen- 
trated  moral  force,  contained  in  that  meeting,  and  left  its  doon 
without  one  doubt  of  the  complete  and  ultimate  success  of  the  plaa 
discussed.  Mrs.  Livermore  held  tliere  a  commanding  position. 
A  brilliant  and  earnest  speaker,  her  words  seemed  to  sway  the 
att^'iitive  throng.  Her  commanding  i)er8on,  added  to  the  power 
of  her  words.  Gathered  uj)on  the  platform  of  Br}'an  Hall,  were 
Mi-s.  Hoge,  Mrs.  Colt,  of  Milwaukee,  and  m^ny  more,  perhaps 
less  widely  known,  but  bearing  ui)ou  their  faces  and  in  their  atti- 
tudc^s,  the  impress  of  cultured  minds,  and  an  'earnest  active 
resolve  to  do,  which  seemed  to  insure  success.  Mrs.  I-iivermore, 
seated  below  the  platform,  from  time  to  time  pa;$sed  among  the 
crowd,  and  her  suj;:»^esti<)ns  whether  quietly  made  to  individuals, 
or  given  in  her  clear  ringing  voiw,  and  w^ell  selected  language  to 
the  convention,  were  everywhere  rt^ceived  with  respect  and  defer- 
ence. As  all  know,  this  fair  which  was  about  three  months  in 
course  of  pre[)aration,  was  on  a  mammoth  scale,  and  was  a  great 
success,  and  this  result  was  no  doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  that  quality,  which  like  every  born  leader,  Mrs.  Livermore 
evidently  possesses — that  of  knowing  how  to  select  judiciously, 
the  subordinates  and  instruments  to  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 
plans  which  have  originated  in  her  mind. 
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When  this  &ir  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  close,  Mrs. 
Livermore  returned  to  the  particular  work  of  her  agency.  When 
not  traveling  on  the  business  connected  with  it,  she  spent  many 
busy  days  at  the  rooms  of  the  Clommission  in  Chicago.  The  his- 
toiy  of  some  of  those  days  she  has  written — a  history  full  of 
pathos  and  illuminated  with  scores  of  examples  of  noble  and 
worthy  deeds— of  the  sacrifices  of  hard-worked  busy  women  for 
the  soldiers — of  tender  self-sacrificing  wives  concealing  poverty 
and  sorrow,  and  swallowing  bitter  tears,  and  whisperiiig  no  word 
of  sorrows  hard  to  bear,  that  the  husband,  &r  away  fighting  for 
his  country,  might  never  know  of  their  sufferings ;  of  the  small 
but  fervently  offered  alms  of  little  children,  of  the'  anguish  of 
parents  waiting  the  arrival  through  this  channel  of  tidings  of  their 
wounded  or  their  dead;  of  heroic  nurses  going  forth  to  their  sad 
labors  in  the  hospitals,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  or  return- 
ing in  their  coffins,  or  with  broken  health,  the  sole  reward,  beside 
the  soldiers'  thanks,  for  all  their  devotion. 

Journey  after  journey  Mrs.  Livermore  made,  during  the  next 
two  years,  in  pursuance  of  her  mission,  till  her  name  and  person 
were  fiuniliar  not  only  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  the  great 
West,  but  in  the  assemblies  of  patriotic  women  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  And  all  the  time  the  tireless  pen  paused  not 
in  its  blessed  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  another  &ir  was  in  contemplation.  As 
before^  Mrs.  Livermore  visited  the  Eastern  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  aid  in  her  project,  and  as  before  was  most  successful. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  she  made  a  flying  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, her  chief  purpose  being  to  induce  the  President  to  attend 
the  fiur,  and  add  the  ^clat  of  his  presence  and  that  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
odhiy  to  the  brilliant  occasion.  An  account  of  her  interview  with 
him  whom  she  was  never  again  to  see  in  life,  which,  with  her 
impressions  of  his  character,  we  gain  from  her  correspondence 
with  the  New  Covenant,  is  appended. 

"Our  first  effort  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  President 
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and  Mrs.  Lincoln — and  this,  by  the  way,  is  usually  the  first  efibrt 
of  ill  new  comers.  We  wctc  deputized  to  invite  our  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  attend  the  great  Northwestern  Fair,  to  be  held  in  May — 
and  this  was  our  errand.  With  the  escort  of  a  Senator,  who 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  visitors,  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  President,  and  as  we  were  fiivored  in  this 
resj)ect,  we  were  ushered  into  the  audience  chamber  without  much 
delay.  The  President  received  us  kindly,  as  he  does  all  who 
approach  him.  He  was  already  apprised  of  the  fair,  and  spoke 
of  it  with  much  interest,  and  with  a  desire  to  attend  it.  He  gave 
us  a  most  laughable  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Fair, 
when,  as  he  expressed  it,  "for  two  miles  it  ^vas  all  people,  where 
it  wasn't  houses,'  and  where  ^he  actually  feared  he  should  be« 
pulled  from  the  carriage  windows.'  We  notified  him  that  he 
must  be  prepared  for  a  still  greater  crowd  in  Chicago,  as  the 
whole  Northwest  would  come  out  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and 
told  him  that  a  petition  for  his  attendance  at  the  fair,  was  in 
circulation,  that  would  be  signed  by  ten  thousand  women  of  Chi- 
cago. ^  But,'  said  he,  *  what  do  yon  suppose  my  wife  will  say,  at 
ton  thousand  ladies  coining  after  me  in  that  style?'  We  assured 
him  that  the  invitiition  included  Mrs.  Lincoln  also,  when  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  promised  attendance,  if  8tate  duties  did  not 
absolutely  forbid.  *lt  would  be  wearisome,'  he  said,  'but  it 
would  gnitify  the  ])coj>lo  of  the  Northwest,  and  so  he  would  try 
to  come — and  ho.  thoiiLrht  by  tliat  time,  eircuTnstan(*e,s  would  per- 
mit his  undertaking  a  short  tour  West.'  This  was  all  that  we 
could  ask,  or  expwt. 

"  We  remained  for  some  time,  watching  the  crowds  that  surged 
through  the  spacious  apartments,  and  the  President's  reception  of 
them.  Where  they  entered  the  room  indifferently,  and  gazed  at 
him  as  if  he  wore  n  part  of  the  furniture,  or  gave  him  simply  a 
mechanical  nod  of  the  head,  lie  allowed  them  to  pass  on,  as  they 
elected.  But  where  he  wjls  met  by  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  a 
look  of  genuine  friendlinejfs,  of  grateful  recognition  or  of  tearful 
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tenderness,  the  President's  look  and  manner  answered  the  expres- 
sion entirely.  To  the  lowly  and  the  humble  he  was  especially 
kind;  his  worn  face  took  on  a /look  of  exquisite  tenderness,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  soldiers  who  carried  an  empty  coat  sleeve,  or 
swung  themselves  on  crutches ;  and  not  a  child  was  allowed  to 
pass  him  by  without  a  kind  word  from  him.  A  bright  boy, 
about  the  size  and  age  of  the  son  he  had  buried,  was  going 
directly  by,  without  appearing  even  to  see  the  President.  'Stop, 
my  little  man,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
'aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me?'  And  stooping  down,  he  took 
the  child's  hands  in  his  own,  and  looked  lovingly  in  his  face, 
diatting  with  him  for  some  moments." 

The  plans  of  Mrs.  Livermore  in  regard  to  the  fair  were  carried 
out — ^with  one  sad  exception.  It  was  a  much  greater  success  pe- 
cuniarily than  the  first.  And  the  war  was  over,  and  it  was  the  lost 
time  that  wounded  soldiers  would  call  for  aid.  But  alas !  the  great 
and  good  man  whose  presence  she  had  coveted  lay  cold  in  death ! 
She  had  promised  him  "days  of  rest"  when  he  should  come,  and 
long  ere  then,  he  had  entered  his  eternal  rest,  and  all  that  remained 
of  him  had  been  carried  through  those  streets,  decked  in  mourning. 

Like  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hoge,  Mrs.  Livermore  was  cheered  dur- 
ing her  labors  by  testimonials  of  appreciation  from  her  co-labor- 
ers, and  of  gratitude  from  the  brave  men  for  whom  she  toiled. 
An  exquisite  silver  vase  was  sent  her  by  the  Women's  Relief 
Association,  of  Brooklyn,  the  counterpart  of  that  sent  Mrs.  Hoge 
at  the  same  time.  From  her  co-workers  in  the  last  Sanitary  Fair, 
she  also  received  a  gold-lined  silver  goblet,  and  a  verd-antique 
Roman  bell — ^the  former  bearing  this  complimentary  inscription, 
*^Po<mlum  qui  meruit  JuU.^^  But  the  gifls  most  prized  by  her  are 
the  comparatively  inexpensive  testimonials  made  by  the  soldiers 
to  whom  she  ministered.  At  one  time  she  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  fourteen  photograph  albums,  in  every  style  of  binding, 
each  one  emblazoned  with  a  frontispiece  of  the  maimed  or  ema- 
ciated soldier  who  gave  it. 
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HIS  Sodetyy  a  Bnmch  of  the  SanitBiy  CbmmiaBiciiiilli 
organised  in  the  aommer  of  1862,  and  beoame  omd* 
the  Branohea  of  the  Commiasion  in  the  antoiDBitf 
1862,  had  eventually  for  itB  field  of  opemtnoi^ili 
Western  Counties  of  New  York,  a  few  oonnties  in  PennsTliMil 
and  Michigan,  and  received  also  occasional  sapplies  £rom  obi  cr 
two  of  the  border  counties  in  Ohio,  and  &om  individmb  k 
Canada  West 

Its  first  President  was  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  FoUett,  a  lady  of  gmt 
tact  and  executive  ability,  who  in  1862,  resigned,  in  consequeott 
of  the  removal  of  her  husband  to  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Hon- 
tio  Seymour,  the  wife  of  a  prominent  business  man  of  Bufik^ 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Mrs,  Follett,  and  developed  in  the  ptf- 
formance  of  her  duties,  abilities  as  a  manager,  of  the  highest  o^ 
der.  Through  her  efforts,  ably  seconded  as  they  were  by  Mi« 
Babcock  and  Miss  Bird,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  the  whote 
field  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  brought  up  to  its  high^ 
condition  of  efficiency,  and  kept  there  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  war. 

A  friendly  rivalry  was  maintained  between  this  branch  and  tb« 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  perfect  eyf^ 
and  order  with  which  both  wore  conducted,  the  eloquent  app*!* 
and  the  stirring  addresses  by  which  both  kept  their  auxiliarieB^^ 
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to  their  work,  and  the  grand  and  noble  results  accomplished  by 
rach|  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  this,  as  in  tlie  Cleveland  So- 
ciety, the  only  paid  officer  was  the  porter.  All  the  rest  served, 
the  President  and  Secretaries  daily,  the  cutters,  packers,  and 
others,  on  alternate  days,  or  at  times  semi-weekly,  without  fee  or 
oompensation.  Arduous  as  their  duties  were,  and  far  as  they* 
were  from  any  romantic  idea  of  heroism,  or  of  notable  personal 
aervioe  to  the  cause,  these  noble,  patient,  and  iijeally  heroic  wo- 
men^ rgoioed  in  the  thought  that  by  their  labors  they  were  in- 
directly accomplishing  a  good  work  in  furnishing  the  means  of 
comfort  and  healing  to  thousands  of  the  soldiers,  who,  but  for 
their  labors  would  have  perislied  from  sickness  or  wounds,  but 
through  their  care  €md  the  supplies  they  provided,  were  restored 
again  to  the  ranks,  and  enabled  to  render  excellent  service  in  put- 
ting down  the  Rebellion. 

In  her  closing  report,  Mrs.  Seymour  says : 

"  We  have  sent  nearly  three  thousand  packages  to  Louisville, 
and  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  New  York.  We  have  cut 
and  provided  materials  at  our  rooms,  for  over  twenty  thousand 
soitBy  and  other  articles  for  the  army,  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  pieces.  Little  children,  mostly  girls 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  have  given  us  over  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars." 

like  all  the  earnest  workers  of  this  class,  Mrs.  Seymour  ex- 
presses the  highest  admiration  for  what  was  done  by  those  name- 
less heroines,  "the  patriot  workers  in  quiet  country  homes,  who 
with  self-sacrifice  rarely  ccjualled,  gave  their  best  spare-room  linen 
and  blankets,  their  choicest  dried  fruits,  wines  and  pickles, — and 
in  all  seasons  met  to  sew  for  the  soldiers,  or  went  about  from 
house  to  house  to  collect  the  supplies  to  fill  the  box  which  came 
rqpilarly  once  a  month."  Almost  every  woimm  who  toiled  thus, 
had  a  family  whose  sole  care  depended  upon  her,  and  many  of 
them  had  dairies  or  other  farm-work  to  occupy  their  attention, 
yet  they  rarely  or  never  failed  to  have  the  monthly  box  filled  and 
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forwarded  prompdj.  We  agree  with  Mia.  Seymoar  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  nobleness  and  selfnaaorificing  spirit  maniftsted  bjr 
these  women ;  but  the  patriotic  and  self-denying  heroineB  of  the 
war  were  not  in  country  villages,  roral  hamlets,  and  inhted 
fiurms  alone;  those  ladies  who  finr  their  love  to  die  nationsl  enae^ 
•left  their  homes  daily  and  toiled  Bteadily  and  patient^  ihmglr 
the  long  yean  of  the  war,  in  summer^s  heat  and  winter's  ooU, 
voluntarily  secluding  themsdves  from  the  socieiy  and  social  pe» 
sition  they  were  so  well  fitted  to  adorn,  and  in  which  duy  hid 
been  the  bright  particular  stars,  these  too,  for  the  great  love  lll^ 
bore  to  their  conntiy  should  receive  its  h(mors  and  its  ItinWll 
thanks.  I& 
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EW  of  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  patriotic  as  they  all 
were,  present  as  noble  a  record  as  Michigan.  Isolated 
by  its  position  from  any  immediate  peril  from  the  rebel 
forces,  (unless  we  reckon  their  threatened  raids  from 
Ouiada,  in  the  last  year  of  the  War),  its  loyal  and  Union-lovinji^ 
oitisens  volunteered  with  a  promptness,  and  fouf^ht  with  a  cour- 
age surpassed  by  no  troops  in  the  Armies  of  the  Republic.  They 
were  sustained  in  their  patriotic  sacrifices  by  an  admirable  home 
influence.  The  successive  Governors  of  the  State,  during  the  war, 
its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  its  prominent 
citizens  at  home,  all  contribute<l  their  full  share  toward  keeping 
up  the  fervor  of  the  brave  soldiers  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the 
women  of  the  State  inferior  to  the  other  sex  in  zeal  and  self- 
aacrifice.  The  services  of  Mrs.  Annie  Etheridgc,  and  of  Bridgi»t 
Divers,  as  nurses  in  the  field-hospitals,  and  under  fire  are  else- 
where recorded  in  this  volume.  Otliers  were  equally  faithful  and 
xealous,  who  will  permit  no  account  of  their  labors  of  love  to  be 
given  to  the  public.  There  were  from  an  early  period  of  the  war 
two  organizations  in  the  State,  which  together  with  the  North- 
western Sanitary  Commission,  received  and  forwarded  the  su})- 
plies  contributed  throughout  the  State  for  the  soldiers  to  the  great 
depfits  of  distribution  at  Louisville,  St.  I^iiis,  and  New  York. 
These  were  "The  Soldiers'  Relief  Committw,"  and  the  Soldiers' 
Aid  Society  of  Detroit.  There  were  also  State  agencies  at  Wash- 
ii^ton  and  New  York,  well  managed,  and  which  rendered  early 
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in  the  war  great  servioes  to  the  Michigan  troops.     The  Soldiers' 
Aid  Society  of  Detroit,  though  acting  informally  previously, 
formally  organized  in  November,  1862,  with  Mrs.  John  Palmer,.^  -^, 

as  President,  and  Miss  Valeria  Campbell,  as  Corresponding  Score •9- 

Uxry.     In  the  summer  of  1863,  the  Society  changed  its  name 


"  The  Michigan  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,"  and  the  Soldiers'  Relief 
Committee,  having   been    merged    in  it,  became  the  Michiganc^aD 
Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commi^ion,  and  addressed  itself  earnestly 
to  the  work  of  collecting  and  increasing  the  supplies  gathered  ii 

all  parts  of  the  State,  and  sending  them  to  the  depots  of  the  Com- 

mission  at  Louisville  and  New  York,  or  directly  to  the  fitm^M 
when  necessar}\     At  the  time  of  this  change,  Hon.  John  Owen--^ 
one  of  the  dissociate  members  of  tlie  Sanitary  Commission,  wa^^ 
chosen  President,  B.  Yernor,  Esq.,  Hon.  James  V.  Campbdl^ 
and  P.  E.  Demill,  Esq.,  also  Associates  of  the  Commission,  Mia^^ 
S.  A.  Sibley,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chipman,  and  Mrs.  N.  Adams,  wer^ 
elected  Vice  Presidents,  and  Miss  Valeria  Campbell,  oontinuecL 
in  the  position  of  Ilecording  Secretary,  while  the  venerable  Dr- 
Zina  Pitcher,  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the    Sanitary^ 
Commission  was  their  counsellor  and  adviser. 

Of  this  orjjjMniziition,  Miss  Camplx'll  was  the  soul.  Untiring' 
in  her  efforts,  systematic  and  methodical  in  her  work,  a  writer  of 
great  power  and  el(X|uenee,  and  as  patriotic  and  devoted  as  anv 
of  those  who  served  in  the  hosj)itals,  or  among  the  wounded  men 
on  the  battle-field,  she  aeeomplishcHl  an  amount  of  labor  which 
few  a)uld  have  undertaken  with  success.  The  correspondence 
with  all  the  auxiliaries,  the  formation  of  new  Societies,  and  Alert 
clubs  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State,  the  constant  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  circulars  and  bulletins  to  stimulate  the 
small  societies  to  steady  and  persistent  effort,  the  corresiwndence 
with  the  Western  Office  at  Louisville,  and  the  sending  thither 
invoices  of  the  goods  shipped,  and  of  the  monthly  accounts  of 
the  branch,  these  together,  formed  an  amount  of  work  which  would 
have  apj^alled  any  but  the  most  energetic  and  systematic  of  wo- 
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men.  In  her  labors,  Miss  Campbell  received  great  and  valuable 
aasistanoe  from  Mrs.  N.  Adams,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs. 
Brent,  Mrs.  Sabine,  Mrs.  Luther  B.  Willard,  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Russell.  The  two  last  named  ladies,  not  satisfied  with  work- 
ing for  the  soldiers  at  home,  went  to  the  army  and  distributed 
their  supplies  in  person,  and  won  the  regard  of  the  soldiers  by 
their  fiiithfulness  and  zeal. 

In  the  year  ending  November  1st,  1864,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  were  sent  from 
lliis  branch  to  the  Army,  besides  a  large  amount  supplied  to  the 
Military  Hospitals  in  Detroit,  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  in 
money  was  raised,  besides  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  toward  a 
Soldiers'  Home,  which  was  established  during  the  year,  and  fur- 
nished forty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  meals, 
and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lodgings  to 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  soldiers  from  eight 
different  States.  In  the  organization  of  this  Home,  as  well  as  in 
providing  for  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  Miss  Campbell  was,  as 
ofiual,  the  leading  spirit.  In  both  the  Fairs  held  at  Chicago, 
September,  1863,  and  June,  1865,  the  Michigan  Branch  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  rendered  essential  service.  Their  receipts 
fix)m  the  second  Fair,  were  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents  less  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  expenses, 
and  this  balance  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  and  caring  for  such  of  the  sick  and  disabled  men  as 
were  not  provided  for  in  the  Hpspitals.  Of  the  aggregate  amount 
oontributed  by  this  branch  to  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  in  money 
and  supplies,  we  cannot  as  yet  obtain  a  detailed  estimate.  We 
only  know  that  it  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


WOMEN'S     PENNSYLVANIA     BRANCHj 
OF  U.  S,  SANITARY  COMMISSION, 


HILADELPHIA   was  distingtiielied  tlirougliout 
war  by  the  intent  and  earnest  Io)^Ity  and  patriotbd 
of  ite  citizens,  and  especially  of  its  women.     No  utki 
city  furnished  so  many  faithful  workers  in  the  hd 
pitnls,  the  Refi'eshment  Saloons,  the  Soldiers^  Homes  and  Beail- 
ing-rooraSj  and  no  other  was  half  so  w^ell  represented  in  tlie  fitJi^H 
camp,  and  general  hospitals  at  the  "front"     Sick  and  wotind4" 
Boidiors  began  to  arrive  in  Philadelphia  very  early  in  the  war, 
and  hospi^l  ailer  hospital  was  opened  for  their  reception  until  !a 
l86i3-4,  there  were  in  the  city  and  ooanty  twenty-six  militHiJ 
hospitals,  many  of  them  of  great  extent.     To  all  of  these,  the 
wom^n  of  Philadelphia  ministered  most  generously  and  devotedly, 
80  arranging  their  labors  that  to  each  hospital  there  was  a  eom-* 
mittee^  some  of  whose  members  visited  its  wards  daily,  and  pfi^ 
pared  and  distributed  the  special  diet  and  such  delioacies  as  tile 
surgeons  allowed.     But  as  the  war  progressed,  these  patriotic 
women  felt  that  they  ought  to  do  more  for  the  soldiers,  than 
simply  to  minister  to  those  of  them  who  were  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  city.     They  were  sending  to  the  active  agents  in  the  fidd^ 
Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  Husband,  Mrs.  Lee,  and  others  large  qna&tiU 
ties  of  stores;  the  "Ladies'  Aid  Association,''  organized  in  April, 
1861,  enlisted  the  energies  of  one  class,  the  Penn  Relief  Associa- 
tion, quietly  established  by  the  Friends,  had  not  long  after,  furnished 
an  outlet  for  the  overflowing  sympathies  and  kindness  of  the  fbl- 
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lowers  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn;  and  "the  Soldiers' 
Aid  Association/'  whose  president,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brady,  repre- 
sented it  so  ably  in  the  field,  until  her  incessant  labors  and  hard- 
ships brought  on  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  May,  1864,  ended 
her  active  and  useful  life,  had  rallied  around  it  a  corps  of  noble 
and  fidthful  workers.  But  there  were  yet  hundreds,  aye,  thou- 
sands, who  felt  that  they  must  do  more  than  they  were  doing  for 
the  soldiers.  The  organizations  we  have  named,  though  having 
a  considerable  number  of  auxiliaries  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  ground, 
and  none  of  them  were  acting  to  any  considerable  extent  through 
the  Sanitary  Commission  which  had  been  rapidly  approving 
itself  as  the  most  efficient  and  satisfiictory  agency  for  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  to  the  army.  In  the  winter  of  1862-3  those 
friends  of  the  soldier,  not  as  yet  actively  connected  with  either  of 
the  three  associations  we  have  named,  assembled  at  tlie  Academy 
of  Music,  and  after  an  address  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  organized 
themselves  as  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  with  great  unanimity  elected  Mrs.  Maria  C 
Grier  as  their  President,  and  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Moore,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Wiser  or  more  appropriate  selections  could  not  have 
been  made.  They  were  unquestionably,  "the  right  women  in 
the  right  place."  Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  sketching  briefly 
the  previous  experiences  and  labors  of  these  two  ladies  who 
proved  so  wonderfully  efficient  in  this  new  sphere  of  action. 

Mrs.  Maria  C.  Grier  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Corne- 
lias C.  Cuyler,  a  clergyman,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  afterward  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  married  Rev.  M.  B. 
Grier,  D.  D.,  now  editor  of  the  "  Presbyterian,"  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Grier 
had  been  for  some  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
Wilmington,  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war,  shared  with  Charleston 
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and  Mobile  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  most  intensely  dis- 
loyal of  all  the  towns  of  the  South.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grrier  were 
openly  and  decidedly  loyal,  known  everywhere  throughout  thit 
region  as  among  the  very  few  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  avow 
their  attachment  to  the  Union.  They  knew  very  well,  that  their 
bold  avowals  might  cost  them  their  lives,  but  they  determined 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  loved  the  Union,  but  had  not  their 
courage,  to  remain  and  advocate  the  cause,  until  it  should  become 
impossible  to  do  so  longer,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  they  escaped, 
their  departure,  to  be  safe,  must  be  sudden. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  June  word  was  broi]^ 
them  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Dr.  Grier's  life  was  threat- 
ened. A  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  and  they  must  go.  Hurriedly 
they  left  a  home  endeared  to  them  by  long  years  of  residenoe; 
Dr.  Grier^s  valuable  library,  a  choice  collection  of  paintings  and 
other  treasures  of  art  and  affection  were  all  abandoned  to  the 
ruthless  mob,  and  were  stolen  or  destroyed.  Leaving  their 
breakfast  untouched  upon  the  table,  they  hastened  to  the  vessel, 
and  bv  a  circuitous  route,  at  ht^t  reached  Philadelphia  in  safety, 
and  were  wi^Uninicd  by  kind  and  sympathizing  friends.  Mrs. 
Gricr's  patriotism  was  of  the  active  kind,  and  she  was  very  soon 
employed  amoui^  tlio  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  reached 
Philadelphia  after  Bull  Run  and  Btill's  Bluff,  or  who  were  left 
by  the  rojriments  hurry i nor  to  the  front  at  the  hospitals  of  the 
Volunteer  and  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment  Saloons.  With  the 
'establishment  of  the  larger  hospitals  in  January,  1862,  Mrs.  Grier 
commeneed  her  labors  in  them  also,  and  remaintn:!  busy  in  this 
work  till  June,  18G2,  when  at  the  recjuest  of  the  surgeon  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  Hospital  Transports,  she  went  to  White  House, 
Virginia,  was  there  when  McClellan  made  his  "change  of  base," 
and  when  the  wounded  were  sent  on  board  the  transport  ciired 
for  them  and  came  on  to  Philadelphia  with  them,  and  resumed 
her  work  nt  onoc*  in  the  hospitals.  The  battles  of  Po|>e\s  (^m- 
j):iiirn  and  those  of  South  Mountain  and  Antictam,  filled  the  land 
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widi  desolate  homes,  and  crowded  not  only  the  hospitals^  but  tlie 
churches  of  Philadelphia  with  suffering,  wounded  and  dying  men, 
and  Mrs.  Grier  like  most  of  the  philanthropic  ladies  of  Philadel- 
phia found  abundant  employment  for  heart  and  hands.  Her  zeal 
and  fiuthfulness  in  this  work  had  so  favorably  impressed  the 
ladies  who  met  at  the  Academy  of  Music  to  organize  the  Women's 
Bhuich  of  the  Commission  that  she  was  unanimously  chosen  its 
PireBident. 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Moore,  formerly  a  Miss  Jessup,  of  Boston,  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Bloomfield  H.  Moore,  a  large  manufacturer  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  is  a  woman  of  high  culture,  a  poetess  of  rare  sweet- 
neBB,  and  eminent  Us  a  magazine  writer.  She  possessed  great 
enefgy,  and  a  rare  facility  of  correspondence.  In  her  days  of 
Hospital  work,  she  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  for  the  soldiers,  and 
in  die  organization  of  the  Women's  Branch,  of  which  she  wjus 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters,  she  took  upon  herself  the  bur- 
dmi  of  such  a  correspondence  with  the  Auxiliaries,  and  the  persons 
whom  she  desired  to  interest  in  the  establishment  of  local  Aid 
Societies,  that  when  she  was  qompelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  her 
position,  a  Committee  of  nine  young  ladies  was  appointed  to  con- 
dnct  the  correspondence  in  her  place,  and  all  the  nine  found  am- 
ple employment.  Her  daughter  married  a  Swwlish  Count,  and 
returned  with  him  to  Europe,  aiul  the  mother  soon  after  sought 
rest  and  rec'oveiy  in  her  (laughter's  Scandinavian  home. 

Of  the  other  ladies  connected  with  this  Pennsylvania  Branch, 
all  were  active,  but  the  following,  perhaps  in  part  from  tempera- 
ment, and  in  part  from  being  able  to  devote  their  time  more  fully 
tlian  others  to  the  work,  were  peculiarly  efficient  and  faithful. 
Mips.  W.  H.  Furness,  Mrs.  I^throp,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Stills,  Mi-s.  J. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Jessup,  Mrs.  Samuel  H. 
CSapp,  Mrs.  J.  Warner  Johnson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Field,  Mrs.  Aub- 
rey H.  Smith,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Frederick,  Mrs.  C.  Graff,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Parrish,  Miss  M.  M.  Duane,  Miss  S.  B.  Dunlap,  Miss  Rachel 
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W.  Morri%  Miss  H.  and  MxBi  Amia  BIttiohard,  1^ 
lejr,  and  Miss  M.  J.  Moss. 

Of  Mrs.  Grier's  labors  in  this  positioHi  one  of  the 
of  the  Sanitaiy  Commission^  a  gentleman  who  had  more  Ofpv- 
tonitjr  than  most  otheia  of  knowing  her  fiuthfiii  and  pewJafasfc 
worky  writes : 

^*  When  the  Women's  Branch  was  organiaed|  Mi&  Gfior  -n- 
luctandy  consented  to  take  the  head  of  the  Supply  DepaitmtfL 
In  this  position  she  oontinned|  working  most  devotedly,  ontQ  die 
work  was  done.  To  her  labors  the  snooess  of  this 
is  largely  due.  To  every  quality  which  makes  woman 
and  loved,  this  lady  added  many  which  peculiarly  qualified  hv 
£or  this  post;  a  rare  jqdgment,  a  wonderful  power  of  otgaaui- 
tion,  and  a  rare  fiuulity  for  drawing  around  her  the  most  < 
helpers,  and  making  their  labors  most  useful.  During  the ' 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  Association,  the  greatest  good  Ue' 
ing  reigned,  and  if  ever  differences  of  opinion  threatened,  to  ii* 
terrupt  perfect  harmony,  a  word  from  Mrs.  Ghrier  was  aaffimoL 
Her  energy  in  carrying  out  new  plans  for  the  increaae  of  the  mfh  ' 
plies  was  most  remarkable.  When  the  Women's  Pennsylvaait 
Branch  disbanded^  every  person  conected  with  it,  regretted  most 
of  all  the  separation  from  Mrs.  Grier.  I  have  never  heard  but 
one  opinion  expressed  of  her  as  President  of  the  Association.'' 

A  lady,  who,  &om  her  own  labors  in  the  field,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  benevolent  plans  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  was 
brought  into  close  and  continued  intercourse  with  her,  says  of 
her: 

^^  She  gave  to  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind, — never  faltering,  or  for  a  moment  deterred 
by  the  many  unforeseen  annoyances  and  trials  incident  to  the 
position.  The  great  Sanitary  Fair  added  to  the  cares  by  which 
she  was  surrounded ;  but  that  was  carried  through  so  successfully 
and  triumpliantly,  that  all  else  was  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  know- 
ing how  largely  the  means  of  usefulness  was  now  increased.    Her 
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labors  ceased  not  until  the  war  was  ended^  and  the  Sanitaiy  Com- 
mission was  no  longer  required.  Those  only  who  have  known 
lier  in  the  work^  can  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  \ahor 
it  involved. 

"  With  an  extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  Women's  Penn- 
sylvania Branchy  made  in  the  spring  of  1866^  which  shows  the 
oharacter  and  extent  of  the  work  accomplished^  we  close  our  ac- 
oount  of  this  very  efficient  organization. 

"On  the  26th  of  March,  1863,  the  supply  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  agency  was  transferred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Branch.  A  large  and  commodious 
building,  Number  1307  Chestnut  Street,  was  rented,  and  the  new 
organization  commenced  its  work.  How  rapidly  the  work  grew, 
and  how  greatly  its  results  exceeded  our  anticipations  are  now 
matters  of  pleasant  memory  with  us  all.  The  number  of  con- 
tributing Aid  Societies  was  largely  incrcastd  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
this  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the 
supplies  received.  The  summer  came,  and  with  it  sanguinary 
Gettysburg,  with  its  heaps  of  slain  and  wounded,  giving  the  most 
powerful  impulse  to  every  loving,  patriotic  heart.  Supplies  flowed 
in  largely,  and  from  every  quarter;  and  we  found  that  our  work 
was  destined  to  be  no  mere  holiday  pastime,  no  matter  of  sudden 
impulse,  but  that  it  would  rec[uire  all  the  thought,  all  die  time, 
all  the  energy  we  could  possibly  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  We  had 
indeed  put  on  the  armor,  to  take  it  off  only  when  soldiers  were 
no  more  needed  on  our  country's  battle-fields,  because  the  flag  of 
the  Union  was  waving  again  from  every  one  of  her  cities  and 
fortresses.  Then  came  the  bloody  battles  and  glorious  victories, 
with  their  depressing  and  their  exhilarating  eflccts.  But,  through 
the  clouds  and  through  the  sunshine  alike,  our  armies  marched 
on,  fought  on,  steadily  and  i>ersistently  advancing  towards  their 
final  triumph.  And  so  in  the  cities,  in  the  villages,  in  the  quiet 
country  homes,  in  the  luxurious  parlor,  in  the  rustic  kitchen, 
everywhere,  always,  the  women  of  the  country  too  pursued  their 
7« 
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patriotic^  lovintr  work,  content  if  the  toil  of  their  bnsr  fingfh 
might  earn'  eomiVirt  to  even  a  few  of  our  bleeding,  heroic  8ol- 
diers.     And  as  they  labored  in  their  various  spheres,  the  resnhi 
of  their  work  poured  into  the  great  centres  where  supplies  were 
collected  for  the  Sanitiri-  Commission.     Our  Department  came  to 
number   over   three   hundred   and   fifty   contributing   Societies, 
besides  a  large  number  of  individuals  contributing  with  almost 
the  regularity  of  our  auxiliaries.      Associate  Managers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  sui»ervise  the  work  in  their  own  neigh borhood:», 
had  been  appointed  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  entire  Depart- 
ment, fifty-six  Associate  Managers  in  all.     The  time  came  wlwn 
the  work  of  corresjK)nding  with  these  was  too  vast  to  be  attended 
to  by  only  one  Corresponding  Secretary.     The  lady  who  had  filled 
that  office  with  great  ability,  and  to  whose  energetic  zeal  our 
organization  owed  its  first  impulse,  was  compelled  by  ill  healtli 
to  resign.     Iler  place  was  filled  by  a  Committee  of  nine,  among 
whom  the  dutj'  of  correspondence  was  systematically  divided. 
The  work  of  our  Asswiati*  Mana^rers  deserves  more  than  the  pass- 
iiiir  tribute  wliirli  x\u>  report  ran  give.     They  were  nearly  all  of 
them  women  whoso  homo  (luti(»<  ^dvo  them  little  leisure,  aud  yet 
the  existonoo  of  nmst  of  our  Aid  Soeiotios  is  due  to  their  efforts. 
In  one  of  tlio  least  woalthy  aud  populous  counties  of  Penns^'lva- 
nia,  one  faitlitul,  oarnost  woman  suca*o<:le<l  in  establishing  thirty- 
Aid  Societies,     ^^'ll('n  the  (iroat  Central  Fair  was  projected  their 
services  wore  fimnd  most  valuable  in  the  ei^untios  under  their 
several  super iutondonco,  and  they  deserve  a  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  ma*rniliceut  success  of  that  splendid  undertaking. 

"The  total  cash  value  of  supplies  reeeiv(Hl  is  three  hundred 
and  six  thousand  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  one  cent.  Of  this 
amount,  twentv-six  thousand  throe  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  dol- 
lars  wore  contributed  to  the  Philadelphia  Agency  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  Women's  Branch.  The  whole  number  of  boxes, 
bnrrols,  etc.,  rocoivod  since  the  1st  of  April,  1863,  is  fifty-three 
liuiidr  d  and  twenty-nine.     Of  these  packac^es,  twenty -one  hun- 
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dred  and  three  were  received,  from  April  1st,  1863,  until  the 
close  of  the  year;  twenty -one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were 
reoeived  in  1864;  and  one  thousand  and  twenty-seven  have  been 
leoeivcd  since  January  1st,  1865.  During  the  present  year,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  box(^  have  been  shipped  to  various  points 
where  they  were  needed  for  the  Army,  and  sixteen  hundrc»d  and 
ninety-nine  were  sent  to  the  central  office  at  Washington  City. 
The  last  item  includes  the  transfer  of  stock  upon  closing  the  depot 
of  this  Agency.  The  total  number  of  boxes  sliipped  from  the 
Women's  Pennsylvania  Branch,  since  April  1st,  1863,  is  two 
thousand  and  ninety-five.  This  means,  of  course,  the  articles 
contributed  by  Societies,  and  does  not  include  those  purchased  by 
the  Commission,  excepting  the  garments  made  by  the  Special 
Relief  Committee. 

**  At  length  our  work  is  done.  Our  army  is  disbanding,  and 
we  too  must  follow  their  lead.  No  more  need  of  our  daily  Com- 
mittee and  their  pleasant  aids,  to  unpack  and  assort  supplies  for 
our  sick  and  wounded.  God  has  given  us  peace  at  last.  Shall 
we  ever  sufficiently  thank  him  for  this  crowning  happiness? 
Rather  shall  we  not  thank  him,  by  refusing  ever  again  to  be  idle 
spectators  when  he  has  work  to  be  done  for  any  form  of  suffering 
hnnuinity?  And  if  our  countr}^  shall,  after  its  baptism  of  blood 
and  of  fire,  be  found  to  possess  a  race  of  better,  nobler  American 
women,  with  quickened  impulses,  high  thoughts,  and  caj^ble  of 
heroic  deeds,  shall  not  the  praise  be  chiefly  due  to  the  better, 
nobler  aims  set  before  them  by  the  United  States  Sanitarj'  Com- 
mission? 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  expenses  of  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment, from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  January  1st,  1866. 
These  charges  were  incurred  ui)on  goods  purchased  in  this  city, 
as  well  as  upon  those  contributed  to  the  Women's  Pennsylvania 
Branch.  Their  total  value  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  ninety-seven 
cents.'' 
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Bent  of  DrpoMtorr $2,876  M 

Wm.  Plan,  Jr«.  Superictendent.  for  expenses  incurred  by  him  on 

rappHes  coniribuied  «  2,159  71 

Sftluy  of  Storekeeper  and  Porter ^ 3,093  J9 

FT*i|rhi.  expivtf  duu-geft.  cartage 7,115  C 

Kox<»  axtd  maieiial  ior  packing 961 7S 

LaM-.  exua  « SoSSS 

Prinurx  ard  Suaivmcir  928  49 

AiTK-a<Cr.c  - 2,310  59 

Fori  ani  Lu*-^  - M40I 

Fui;.zic  sp  iVpctfitorr.  including  repairs 61913 

Iwir^zk-v  .-tt  S:<>ck 244  00 

l\vci^^  « ^ 940  6( 

MdO(lijkz>^.t3J^  - 668  U 

T.^sal $21,914  » 


Kvai>:r  CckMHTTTEE. — This  Conimittec  was  organized  in 
Ayc-1,  IS^*':^  *:>i  hid  m  its-  object,  during  the  first  mouths  of  ite 
^\>Cco.^,  :l*e  rt'lkf  of  the  wants  of  soldiers ;  but  finding  a  Com- 
r.-. ::«»!:  .c  ^  :--■.•? r.  UT>tVjUal  to  the  proj^er  perlbrmance of  this  doty, 
jkr*.;  i:  :..■:  s/....-:  :.->.  Livin::  Lad  br»Uirht  before  them  the  great 
r^zw^^  ;  ;>  .:  ::•-.  rV^v.i.ifj'  •:■:  <'ur  VMluDtti-rs,  they  resigned  to 
v>:>.r  :,%:,>  ;:-  . -::.>:  ::  :L-  >.«.dirrs,  and  determined  to  devote 
;:.•;  ."?<.*.>:.  :..■•::.- ^^.  wiv^^.  and  children,  of  those  who  had 

C^-.x-  \r::.  :;  u-.::..  re::.-:  >•  r  Ir^rt- ^f  all. 

V:j;  ta  :-..>  .:■-  v. ....:.  :.„>  w.ck  ha?  lieen  carried  on,  are  at  the 
N ».; . :: ^  .'.>*:  ,\  •-. -.  r  . :   7 :. .r:-f"  th  snd  t.  he?tnut  streets, 

iN>/  v\  ■--...■..  ,:c*:>  :-i.\-  '>v2  iii  aiir-adani*  daily  to  receive  ap- 
y..:.TA...  ..>  :.c  r:..:.  ..  tk,  :\:-l.  t:o,  Pei^>ns  thus  applying  for 
A^i  Ar.  -^.'^  ,,.r:v;  :v  :.:r.-..>:. :  rx:'  :ha:  iheir  sc»ns  or  husbands  were 
*,-.;,;.'...>  s.\..:.;r>v  -v.','.  ir;  i->;  :•:  ll^*a  :o  bring  li»m  some  respon- 
N.S,;  :v.-^^  jk  .\r:  .S,\\:c  .:  ::.;lr  oira  h:»nesiy  and  scibriety.  It 
:^.;'"  ;\vv.;-.;>  :>.';  ,:..:x   .:  ::...   v  -•:v.r-.r:<:*r  in  oiiarge  to  visit  the 

^  ."..■  ■■•..■  'v    .•:  >  ::  ■'  ..^  :  ..>  .'..".  --iv-:   ixva  larai^h!xl  prind- 
fc*-x  4,.;\  .-^.   c-  ■'  ■"'  ->  -  -  -  --   •  >-:t<r.;':->i:s  :i\:»m  a  iVw  oiiizidis. 
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through  the  bands  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Jessup.  Donations  and  sub- 
aoriptionS)  through  the  ladies  of  the  Committee^  have  also  been 
received^  and  from  time  to  time,  acknowledged  in  the  printed  re- 
ports of  the  Committee,    , 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee  to  provide  employment 
for  the  women,  for  which  adequate  com{>ensation  has  been  given. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  furnished  material,  which  the  Belief 
Committee  had  cut  and  converted  into  articles  required  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers  by  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Thirty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  articles  have  been  made  and 
returned  to  the  Commission,  free  of  charge.  Finding  the  supply 
of  work  from  this  source  inadequate  to  the  demands  for  it,  the 
Committee  decided  to  obtain  work  from  Government  contractora, 
and  to  pay  the  women  double  the  price  paid  by  the  contractors. 
Twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  articles  were 
made  in  this  way,  and  returned  to  the  contractors  who  were  kind 
enough  to  furnish  the  work.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
articles  have  been  made  for  the  frcedmcn,  and  five  hundred  and 
five  for  other  charities ;  making  in  all,  fifty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  articles. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty  women  have  been  employed  in  the 
two  years  during  which  the  labors  of  the  Committee  have  been 
carried  on ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  women  thus  employed  to  state, 
that  of  the  number  of  garments  made,  but  two  have  been  miss- 
ing through  dishonesty. 

The  sources  from  which  work  has  hitherto  been  obtained  hav- 
ing fiiiled,  through  the  blessed  return  of  peace,  and  the  destitu- 
tion being  great  among  those  near  and  dear  to  the  men  whose 
lives  have  been  given  to  purchase  that  peace,  the  Committee  have 
determined  not  to  cease  their  labors  during  the  present  winter. 

Two  hundred  women,  principally  widows,  are  now  employed 
in  making  garments  from  materials  furnished  by  the  Committee. 
These  garments  are  distributed  to  the  most  needy  among  the  ap- 
plicants for  relief. 
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M<»B  than  fimr  handred  tooB  of  ooal  bsva  been  given  out  to 
the  needy  fiunilies  of  aoldien  daring  the  paet  two  yensy  the  cnl 
being  the  gift  of  a  few  ooal  meiohantB. 

The  reeeipte  of  the  Committee  have  been  as  fellows: 

From  Sobwaiptioni  and  donationii M..»....t2M^'^ 

Fhun  EnterUinment  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee 1,441  M 

Fkom  Oontneton  in  peTmenl  for  work  done ^ IJKl  U 

FhMO  the  8uiitax7  Ofwnmlaekw $Jllk  II 

Total pSfi^M 

This  amount  \ias  all  been  expended,  widi  the  ezoeplka  «f 
two  handred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  forty-sevoi  centB^'  «M 
balance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Tlreasarer  on  the  3ht  d 
December,  1866. 
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thousand  and  ninety  belonging  in  Wisconsin.  A  fair  in  1865 
realised  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  is  to  be 
expended  on  a  permanent  Soldiers'  Home,  one  of  the  three 
National  Soldiers'  Homes  having  been  located  at  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Home  being  the  nucleus  of  it 

Mrs.  Colt  was  so  efficient  a  worker  for  the  soldiers,  that  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  labors,  prepared  by  a  personal  friend,  will  be  ap- 
propriate in  this  connection.    , 

Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Colt,  was  born  March  16th,  1812,  in 
Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  Now  York.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Peckham.  She  was  educated  in  a  seminar}'  at  Albany,  and 
Avas  married  in  1830,  to  Joseph  S.  Colt,  Esq.,  a  man  well  known 
.  throughout  the  State,  as  an  accomplished  Christian  gentleman. 
Mr.  Colt  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Albany  bar,  and  practiced  his 
profession  there  until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Milwaukee. 
After  three  years'  residence  there  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  died,  leaving  an  honored  name  and  a  precious  memor^ 
among  men. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Colt  brought  to  his  widow  a  sad  experience. 
In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  she  expresses  the  deep  sense  of  her  loss, 
and  the  effect  it  had  in  preparing  her  for  that  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  her  country',  whicli,  during  the  late  rebellion,  has  led 
her  to  leave  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  her  home  to  minis- 
ter to  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Union,  in  hospitals,  to  labor  in  tlie  work 
of  the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  to  go  on  hospital  steamers 
as  far  as  Vicksburg  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  they 
were  brought  up  the  river,  where  they  could  Ikj  better  provided 
for,  to  visit  the  camps  and  regimental  hospitals  around  the  belea- 
gured  city,  and  to  return  with  renewed  devotion  to  the  work  of 
sending  sanitary  supplies  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Union 
army,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  jwrtraying  the  character 
of  her  lamented  husband,  his  chivalric  tenderness,  his  thoughtful 
affection,  his  nobility  of  soul,  his  high  sense  of  justice,  which  had 
made  him  a  representative  of  the  best  type  of  humanity,  she  goes 
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on  to  Bay:  ''The  son  seemed  to  me  to  go  oat  in  dnrknewi  vrfaci 
he  wait  to  the  skies.  Shid^^  me  fiom  eveiy  wanti  fitm  all 
etre,  causing  me  to  breathe  a  oontinaal  atmosphere  of  lefinemoi^ 
and  love,  and  happiness,  when  he  went,  life  lost  its  beantjr  and  ilB 
diann.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  to  me  as  a  divine  ^ft^-a 
real  godsend — ^to  have  a  chance  for  earnest  absorbing  wcsrk*  The 
very  first  opportunity  was  seiJBed  to  throw  myself  into  the  woik 
for  my  ooontry,  which  had  called  its  stalwart  sons  to  arms  to 
defend  its  integrity,  its  liberty,  its  very  existence,  from  the  moit 
gigantic  and  wicked  rebellion  known  in  history." 

It  is  among  the  grateful  memories  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
that  during  the  winter  of  1863,  while  staticmed  at  Hels&a,  hs 
went  on  board  a  steamer  passing  towards  Vieksbug;,  and  wt. 
there  Mrs.  Colt,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Livermore,  and 
Hoge,  of  Chicago,  on  thei^  way  to  carry  sanitary  st(n«8,  and  i 
ister  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  then  bemg  brought  up  the  lim 
from  tbe  first  fistal  attack  on  Yicksburg,  in  whidi  our  anny  was 
repulsed,  and  from  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  Arkansss 
river,  in  which  we  were  successful,  and  from  an  expedition  up  the 
White  river,  under  General  Gorman.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  her  intelligence,  her  purity  of  character,  the  beautiful  blend- 
ing of  her  religious  and  patriotic  tendencies,  the  gentleness  and 
tenderness  with  which  she  ministered  encouragement  and  sjrmpa- 
tby  to  the  sick  soldier,  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  womanly 
dignity  that  marked  her  manners  and  conversation.  The  same 
qualities  were  characteristic  of  her  companions  from  Chicago,  in 
varied  combination,  each  having  her  own  individuality,  and  it 
was  beautiful  to  see  with  what  judgment  and  discretion,  and  union 
of  purpose  they  went  on  their  mission  of  love. 

On  tiicir  first  visit,  she  and  Mrs.  Hoge,  improvised  a  hospital 
of  the  steamer  on  which  they  went,  which  came  up  from  Vicks- 
burg  loaded  with  wounded  men,  under  the  care  of  the  siugeons. 
The  dressing  of  their  wounds  and  the  amputation  of  limbs  going 
on  during  the  passage,  made  the  air  exceedingly  impure,  and  yet 
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these  noble  women  did  not  flinch  from  their  duty,  nor  neglect 
their  gentle  ministrations,  which  were  as  balm  to  the  wounded 
heroes  who  lay  stretched  on  the  cabin  floors  from  one  end  of  the 
boat  to  the  other. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  siege  of  Vicksbui^,  by  General  Grant, 
and  while  our  army  lay  encamped  for  miles  around,  Mrs.  Colt 
made  a  second  visit  to  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  and  conflict, 
and  visited  the  camps  and  regimental  hospitals,  where  the  very 
air  seemed  loaded  with  disease.  Men  with  ever}'^  variety  of  com- 
plaint were  brought  to  the  steamer,  where  it  was  known  there 
were  ladies  on  bojuni,  from  the  Sanitary  Commissions,  in  the  hope 
of  kinder  care  and  better  sustenance.  It  was  amidst  dying  sol- 
diers, helpless  refugees,  manacled  slaves,  and  even  five  hundred 
worn  out  and  rejected  mules,  that  their  path  up  the  Mississippi 
had  to  be  pursued  with  patience,  and  fortitude,  and  hope. 

In  a  note  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Colt,  she  thus  speaks  of 
her  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  brave  and  noble  bearing  of 
the  wounded  soldiers : 

"  I  visited  the  Southwestern  hospitals,  in  order  to  see  the  bene- 
fits really  conferred  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  order  to 
stimulate  supplies  at  home.  Such  was  my  story  or  the  effect  of 
it,  that  Wisconsin  became  the  most  powerful  Auxiliary  of  the 
Northwestern  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
I  have  visited  seventy-two  hospitals,  and  would  find  it  difficult 
to  choose  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many  heroisms  I  every 
day  witnessed. 

"  I  was  more  impressed  by  the  gentleness  and  refinement  that 
seemed  to  grow  up  and  in,  the  men  when  sufiering  from  horrible 
wounds  than  from  anything  else.  It  seemed  always  to  me  that 
the  sacredness  of  the  cause  for  which  they  offered  up  their  lives 
gave  to  them  a  heroism  almost  super-human — and  the  sufferings 
caused  an  almost  womanly  refinement  among  the  coarsest  men. 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  nor  seen  a  look  that  was  not  respect- 
ful and  grateful. 
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"  At  one  time,  when  in  the  AdttDi*  B^Mpitd  in  M^ 
with  eix  himdied  wonnded  men  wiih  gppingy  horriUe,  heed  and  Up 
gonghatwoandfly  I  eouM  have  iwiegiw^myadtf  among  men  gaihewd 
on  ootB  for  some  joyous  oooasion,  and  exoejpt  one  man,  nttariy  die^ 
abled  for  lifi9,  not  a  regret— and  even  he  thanked  God  devontljr 
that  if  his  life  must  be  given  np  then,  it  shoold  be  given  tat  his 
ooontiy* 

After  a  little,  as  the  thoog^t  of  his  wife  and  babieB  eame  to 
him,  I  saw  a  terrible  struggle;  the  great  beads  of  sweat  and  the 
furrowed  brow  were  more  painful  than  the  bodily  snlfering.  Bat 
when  he  saw  the  look  of  pity,  and  heard  the  passage^  '  HedoeCh 
all  things  well/  whispered  to  him,  he  beeame  oalm,  and  aaid, 
'  He  knows  best^  my  wife  and  diildrm  will  be  His  eaie^-  aaii  ,1 
am  oontent.' 

«  Among  the  beardless  boys,  it  was  all  heroism.  'Theygaiaed 
the  viotory,  they  Idst  a  leg  there,  they  lost  an  arm,  and  Arkswas 
Postwas  taken;  diey  were  proud  to  have  helped  on  the  caose.  It 
enabled  them  apparently  with  little  effort  to  remember  the  gieat^ 
the  holy  cause,  and  give  1^,  arm,  or  even  life  cheerfully  for  its 
defense. 

^^I  know  now  that  love  of  country  is  the  strongest  love,  next  to 
the  love  of  God,  given  to  man." 

Besides  the  good  done  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  army 
by  these  visits,  an  equal  benefit  resulted  in  their  efiect  upon  die 
people  at  home,  in  inspiring  them  to  new  zeal  and  energy,  and 
increasing  generosity  on  behalf  of  the  country  and  its  brave 
defenders. 

Another  service  of  great  value  to  the  soldiers,  was  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Colt,  under  an  appointment  from  the  Grovemor  of  Wisoooo- 
sin,  to  visit  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  see  personally  all 
sick  Wisconsin  men.  She  went  under  the  escort  of  Rev.  J.  P.  T. 
Ingraham,  and  saw  every  sick  soldier  of  the  Wisconsin  troops  in 
hospital.  Their  heroic  endurance  and  its^recital  after  her  return, 
stimulated  immensely  the  generosity  of  the  people. 
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In  such  services  as  these  Mrs.  Colt  passed  the  four  years 
of  the  war,  and  by  her  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  in 
which  her  heart  and  mind  were  warmly  enlisted,  by'  the 
courage  and  fortitude  with  which  she  braved  danger  and 
death,  in  visiting  distant  battle-fields,  and  camps  and  hospitals, 
and  ministering  at  the  couch  of  sickness,  and  pain,  and  death, 
that  she  might  revive  the  spirit,  and  save  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  battling  for  Union  and  liberty,  she  has  won  the  gratitude 
of  her  country,  and  deserves  the  place  accorded  to  her  among  the 
heroines  of  the  age. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Salomon,  the  accomplished  and  philanthropic 
wife  of  Governor  Salomon,  of  Wisconsin,  was  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  living  quietly  at  Milwaukee,  and  amid  the  patriotic  fer- 
vor which  then  reigned  in  Wisconsin,  she  sought  no  prominence 
or  official  position,  but  like  the  other  ladies  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  moved,  contented  herself  with  working  diligently  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  contributing  for  the  supply  of  their  needs.  In  the 
autumn  of  1861,  her  husband  was  elected  Lieutenant  Govemoi? 
of  the  State,  on  the  same  ticket  which  bore  the  name  of  the  la- 
mented Louis  Harvey,  for  Governor.  On  the  death  of  Governor 
Harvey,  in  April,  1862,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Salomon  was  at  once  advanced  by  the  Constitution  of  Wis- 
consin, to  his  place  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  about  twenty- 
one  months.  Both  Governor  and  Mrs.  Salomon,  were  of  German 
extraction,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Gt}rman  soldiers,  sick, 
wounded  or  suffering  from  privation,  should  look  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife  as  their  State-mother,  and  should  expect  sympathy 
and  aid  from  her.  She  resolved  not  to  disappoint  their  expecta- 
tion, but  to  prove  as  far  as  lay  in  her  |)ower  a  mother  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  all  the  brave  Wisconsin  boys  of  whatever  nationality, 
who  needed  aid  and  assistance. 

At  home  and  abroad,  her  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  this  noble  and  charitable  work.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band wherever  his  dutv  and  his  heart  called  him  to  look  after 
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the  soldiers.  Bhe  visited  the  hospitals  East  and  West^  in  Indi- 
ana,  Illinois^  St.  LouiS|  and  the  interior  of  Miasonri,  and  all  aloi^ 
the  MiHsiflRippi,  as  fiir  South  as  Yicksbaig,  stc^jHng  at  ewj 
place  where  Wisconsin  troops  were  stationed. 

Her  voyage  to  Vicksbnig  in  May,  1863,  was  one  of  oonsidav 
able  peril,  from  the  swarms  of.guerrillas  all  along  the  river,  who 
on  several  occasions  fired  at  the  boat,  bat  fortunately  did  no 
harm. 

She  found  at  V  icksbnrg,  a  vast  amount  of  sufiering  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  abundant  work  to  do,  and  possessing  firm  health  and 
a  vigorous  constitution,  she  was  able  to  accomplish  much  withouk 
impairing  her  health.    At  the  first  Sanitary  Fair  at  Chicago^  llik' 
Salomon  organleed  a  German  Department^  in  which  she  soM 
needle  and  handiwork  contributed  by  German  ladies  of  Wisoon- 
sin  and  Chicago,  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars.    Whei, 
in  January  1864,  Governor  Salomon  returned  to  private  life^ 
Mrs.  Salomon  did  not  intermit  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  sol-*' 
cliers ;  her  duty  had  become  a  privilege,  and  she  continned  hep 
efforts  for  their  relief  and  assistance,  according  to  her  opportunity" 
till  the  end  of  the  war. 


PITTSBURG    BRANCH,    U.   S.  SANI- 
TARY  COMMISSION. 


ITTSBURG,  as  the  Capital  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  center  of  a  large  district  of  thoroughly  loyal 
citizens,  early  took  an  active  part  in  furnishing  sup- 
plies for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  armies.  As  its 
commercial  relations  and  its  readiest  communications  were  with 
the  West,  most  of  its  supplies  were  sent  to  the  Western  Armies, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Shiloh,  the  Pittsburg  Subsistence 
Committee,  and  the  Pittsburg  Sanitirj'  Committee,  sent  ample 
supplies  and  stores  to  the  sufferers.  The  same  noble  generosity 
was  displayed  after  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
Murfreesboro'  and  Arkansas  Post.  In  the  winter  of  1863,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  make  the  Pittsburg  Sanitary  Committee,  whioli 
had  been  reorganized  for  tlie  purpose,  an  auxiliary  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Conmiission,  and  measures  were  taken  for  that 
pur]K)se  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Bake  well,  the  President,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  still  retained  its 
name,  but  in  the  summer  of  1863,  a  consolidation  was  effected  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Subsistence  Committees,  and  the  Pittsburg 
Branch  of  the  Commission  was  organized.  Auxiliaries  had  pre- 
viously been  formed  in  the  circumjacent  country,  acknowledging 
one  or  the  other  of  these  Conmiittees  as  their  head,  and  sending 
their  contributions  and  suppliers  to  it.  The  numlwr  of  these  was 
now  greatly  increased,  and  though  latest  in  the  order  of  time  of 
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all  the  daughters  of  the  Commission,  it  was  sarpa&jed  bv  few  of 
the  others  in  efficiency.     The  Corresponding  Secretar}-  and  ac- 
tive manager  of  this  new  organization  was  Miss  Rachael  W.  Mc 
Fadden,  a  lady  of  rare  executive  ability,  ardent  patriotism,  un- 
tiring industry,  and  great  tact  and  discernment.     Miss  McFad- 
den  was  ably  seconded  in  her  labors  by  Miss  Mary  Bissell,  Mise 
Bakcwell,  and  Miss  Annie  Bell,  and  Miss  Ellen   E.   Murdoch, 
the  daughter  of  the  patriotic  actor  and  elocutionist,  gave  her 
services  with  great  earnestness  to  the  work.     In  the  spring  of 
1864,  the  people  of  Pittsburg,  infected  by  the  example  of  other 
cities,  determined  to  hold  a  Sanitary  Fair  in  their  enterprising 
though  smoke-crowned  city.     In  its  inception,  development  and 
completion.  Miss  McFadden  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  Fair. 
She  was  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Miss  Bake- 
well,  Miss  Ella  Steward,  and  Mrs.  McMillan,  were  its  active  and 
indefatigable  Secretaries.     The  appeals  made  to  all  classes  in  city 
and  country  for  contributions  in  money  and  goods  were  promptly 
n^sponded  to,  and  on  tlie  first  of  June,  1864,  the  Fair  opened  in 
l>iiiklin^  expressly  ercvtod  for  it  in  Allep^hany,  Diamond  Square. 
The  display  in  all  particulars,  was  adniirablo,  but  that  of  the 
Mechanic*al  and  Flonil  Ilalls  was  extniordinarv'  in  its  beauty,  its 
tasteful  arnuigeinont  and  its  ^roat  extent.     The  net  results  of  the 
Fair,  were  thret^  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars,  and  eiji:hty  cent:?,  and  while  it  was  in   progress, 
fifty  thousand  dollars  were  also  raised  in  Pittsburg,  for  the  Chris- 
tian Commission.     The  great  Central  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  was 
at  the  same  time  in  progress,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  contributions 
were  drawn  from  the  immediate  vicinag(»  of  Pittsburg. 

The  Pittsburg  Branch  continued  its  lal)ors  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  fair,  a  special  diet  kitchen  on  a  grand  scale  was  es- 
tablished and  supplied  with  all  necessary  appliances  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Branch.  Miss  Murdoch  gave  it  her  personal  supervision 
for  three  months,  and  in  August,  1864,  prepared  sixty-two  thou- 
Siind  dishes. 


MRS.   ELIZABETH    S.   MENDENHALL. 


HIS  lady  and  Mrs.  George  Hoadly,  were  the  active  and 
efficient  managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  bore  the  same  relations  to  the  branch  of 
the  United  States  Sanitar}'  Commission,  at  Cincinnati, 
which  the  Woman's  Central  Association  of  Relief  did  to  the  San- 
itary Commission  itself.  Mrs.  Mendenliall  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
George  Mendenhall,  an  eminent  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Mendenhall  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1819, 
but  her  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
where  a  sister,  her  only  near  relative,  still  resides.  Her  relatives 
belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,  and  though  living  in  a  slave- 
holding  community,  she  grew  up  with  an  abhorrence  of  slavery. 
On  her  marriage,  in  1838,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  has 
since  resided,  and  where  her  hatred  of  oppression  increased  in 
intensity. 

When  the  first  aill  for  troops  was  made  in  April,  18()1,  and 
thenceforward  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  the  winter  of  1861-2,  she  was  active  in  organizing  sewing 
circles  and  aid  societies  to  make  the  necessary  clothing  and  com- 
forts which  the  soldiers  so  much  needed  when  suddenly  called  to 
the  field.  She  set  the*  example  of  untiring  industry  in  these  pur- 
suits, and  by  her  skill  in  organizing  and  systematizing  their  labor, 
rendered  them  highly  efficient.  In  February,  1862,  the  sick  and 
wounded  Ix^gJin  to  pour  into  the  government  hospitals  of  Cincin- 
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nati,  from  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  ere  these  were  fiurly 
c-onvak'scent,  still  greater  DumlK*r8  came  from  Shiloh;  and  from 
that  time  forward,  till  the  close  of  the  war,  the  hospitals  were 
almost  constantly  filled  with  sick  or  wounded  soldiere.     To  these 
suffering  henx's  Mrs.  Mendenhall  devoted  herself  with  the  utmost 
assiduity.     For  two  and  a  half  years  from  the  reception  of  the 
first  wounded  from  Fort  Donelson,  she  spent  half  of  every  day, 
and  fro<|uently  the  whole  day,  in  ])ersonal  ministrations  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  any  cafmeity  that  could  add  to  their  com- 
fort.    She  procured  necessaries  and  luxuries  for  the  sick,  waited 
upon  them,  wrote  letters  for  them,  consoled  the  dying,  gave  infiff- 
mation  to  their  friends  of  their  condition,  and  attended  to  die 
necessary  preparations  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.     During  the 
four  yeai-s  of  the  war  she  was  not  absent  from  the  citj*  for  plei- 
sure  but  six  days,  and  during  the  whole  i)eriod  there  were  not 
mow  than  ten  days  in  which  she  did  not  perform  some  labor  fiw 
the  soldiers'  comfort. 

Utr  field  of  lalM3r  was  in  the  four  gcnenil  hospitals  in  the  city, 
but  primipally  in  the  Washin«j:ton  Park  Hospital,  over  which 
Dr.  J.  B.  Smitli,  who  subsequently  fell  a  martyr  to  his  devotion 
to  the  soldiers,  presided,  who  gave  her  ample  opi)ortunities  for 
doing  all  for  the  patients  which  her  philanthropic  spirit  pn>mpted. 
During  all  this  time  she  was  a(*tively  engat!:(»fl  in  the  pn^niotion 
of  the  objects  of  the  Women's  Soldiers'  Aid  SocietA',  of  which, 
she  was  at  this  time,  president,  having  Ixx^n  from  the  first  an 
otlieer.  The  enthusiasm  manifesto<l  in  the  northwest  in  behalf  of 
the  Sanitary  Fair  at  C'liieago,  led  Mrs.  Mendenhall  to  believe  that 
a  similar  enterprise  would  he  feasilile  in  Cincinnati,  which  should 
draw  its  supplies  and  patrons  from  all  jK)rtion5  of  the  Ohio  vallej'. 
With  her  a  generous  and  noble  thought  was  sure  to  be  follow*ed 
by  action  equally  generous  an<l  praiseworthy.  She  commenced  at 
onee  the  agitation  of  the  subjix^t  in  the  daily  j>aj>ers  of  the  city, 
her  first  article  apix*aring  in  the  Times,  of  Octol>er  31,  1863,  and 
'^iug  followed  by  others  from  her  pen  in  the  other  loyal  pai)ers 
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of  the  city.  The  idea  was  received  with  favor,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazeitey  entitled 
"Who  speaks  for  Cincinnati?"  This  resulted  in  a  call  the  next 
day  for  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  to  consider  the  subject.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed,  an  organization  effected  and  circulars 
isBUcd  on  the  13th  of  November.  On  the  19th,  the  ladies  met, 
and  Mrs.  Mendenhall  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of  the 
ladies'  committee,  and  subsequently  second  Vice-President  of  the 
General  Fair  organization.  General  Rosecrans  being  President, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  first  Vice-President.  To  the  further- 
ance of  this  work,  Mrs.  Mendenhall  devoted  all  her  energies. 
Eloquent  appeals  from  her  facile  pen  were  addressed  to  loyal  and 
patriotic  men  and  women  all  over  the  country,  and  a  special  cir- 
cular and  appeal  to  the  patriotic  young  ladies  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  Ohio  valley  for  their  hearty  co-ojKjration  in  the  good  work. 
The  correspondence  and  sui)ervision  of  that  portion  of  tlie  fair 
which  necessarily  came  under  the  direction  of  the  ladies,  required 
all  her  time  and  strength,  but  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  which  was 
the  net  product  of  this  Sanitary  Fair,  a  very  liberal  proportion 
was  called  forth  by  her  indefatigable  exertions  and  her  extraordi- 
nary executive  ability. 

The  aggregate  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Women's  Aid  So- 
ciety, before  and  after  the  fair,  are  known  to  liave  realized  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  nearly  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  in  hospital  stores  and  supplies. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  best  managed 
of  these  institutions,  was  also  established  by  the  energy  of  Mrs. 
Mendenhall,  and  her  associates.  Up  to  the  close  of  1864,  eighty 
thousand  soldiers  had  been  entertained  in  this  "  Home,"  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thoasand  meals  dispensed.  They 
also  obtained  by  their  exertions,  a  burial  place  for  Ohio  soldiers, 
dying  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  the  Trustees 
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of  the  Cemetery  giving  one  lot,  and  the  L^slature  purchasing 
two  more  at  a  small  price. 

The  fair  closed,  she  resumed  her  hospital  work  and  her  dutia 
as  President  of  the  Women's  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  and  continued 
to  perform  them  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Near  the  close  of  1864, 
she  exerted  her  energies  in  behalf  of  a  Fair  for  soldiers'  fiunilis, 
in  which  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  for  this  deserving  object 
The  testimonies  of  her  associates  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
her  hospital  work  whs  |)erformed  are  emphatic,  and  the  thousandB 
of  soldiers  who  were  the  recipients  of  her  gentle  ministries,  give 
equally  earnest  testimonies  to  her  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heaii 

The  fre(Mlnien  and  refugees  have  also  shared  her  kindly  min- 
istrations and  hor  open-handed  liberality,  and  since  the  close  of 
the  war  her  self-sacrificing  spirit  has  found  ample  employment  in 
endeavoring  to  lift  the  fallen  of  her  own  sex  out  of  the  depths  rf 
degradation,  to  the  sure  and  safe  paths  of  virtue  and  rectitude. 

With  the  modesty  characteristic  of  a  patriotic  spirit,  Mrs.  Men- 
denhall  depreciates  her  own  labors  and  sacrifices.  "  What,"  she 
says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "are  my  humble  efforts  for  the  sol- 
(liei's,  compared  with  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  wife  or  mother  of 
the  humblest  private  who  ever  shouldered  a  musket?" 


DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   SOUTH, 


R.  M.  M.  MARSH  was  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  and  South,  his  chaise  com- 
prising the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida.  He  held  his  appointment  in  the  capacity 
mentioned  from  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  from  Govern- 
ment, the  latter  confiirring  upon  him  great  authority  over  hos- 
pitals and  health  matters  in  general  throughout  his  district. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1863  that  Mrs.  Mai'sh  left 
her  home  in  Vermont  and  joined  her  husband  at  Beaufort. 

The  object  of  Mrs.  Marsh  in  going  thither,  was  to  establish  a 
kome  with  its  comforts  amidst  the  unfamiliar  scenes  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  South. 

Everything  vA^as  strange,  unnatural,  unreal.  Beaufort  was  in 
conquered  territory  occupied  by  its  conquerors  The  former 
inhabitants  had  fled,  leaving  lands,  houses  and  negroes — ^all  that 
refused  to  go  with  them,  or  could  not  be  removed.  Military 
rule  prevailed,  and  the  new  population  were  Northern  soldiers, 
and  a  few  adventurous  women.  Besides  these  were  blacks,  men, 
women  and  children,  many  of  them  far  from  the  homes  they  had 
known,  and  strange  alike  to  freedom  and  a  life  made  independent 
by  their  own  efforts.  From  order  to  chaos,  that  was  the  transi- 
tion a  Northern  woman  underwent  in  coming  to  this  place  and 
atate  of  society. 

Mrs.  Marsh  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  she  found  there  was 
work  to  do  and  duties  to  perform  in  her  new  home  on  which  she 
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had  not  calculntod.  Her  husband  was  frequently  absent,  some- 
times for  long  |>eriods.  To  his  charge  came  the  immense  stores 
of  supplies  constantly  forwarded  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioo, 
which  were  to  l)e  received,  accounted  for,  unpacked,  dealt  out  U> 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  intended.  All  this  must  be  done 
by  an  intelligent  person  or  persons,  and  by  the  same,  reports  of 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals  must  be  made,  together  with  the 
needful  requisitions. 

Here  was  business  enough  to  employ  the  time,  exhaust  the 
strength,  and  occupy  the  thoughts  of  any  single  individual.  It 
was  a  "  man's  work,"  as  Mrs.  Marsh  often  declares.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  was  accomplished  by  a  woman,  and  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner.  The  Sanitary  Commission  feels  both  proud  and 
gniteful,  whenever  the  name  of  Mrs.  Marsh  is  mentioned. 

Her  services  were  not  of  a  nature  to  elicit  great  applause,  or  to 
attract  much  attention.  They  were  quietly  performed,  and  at  a 
point  quite  aside  from  battle-fields,  or  any  great  center  where 
tliousiuids  of  sp(»otators  had  the  op]>ortunity  to  become  cognizant 
of  them.  Hut  they  were  not,  on  account  of  these  facts,  less  bene- 
licent  or  useful. 

Mrs.  Marsh  c)ft(Mi  visited  the  hospitals  and  made  the  acquaiut- 
aiiee  of  the  siek  and  wouiided,  becoming  frequently,  deeply  inte- 
rested in  indivi<luals.  This  was  a  feeling  entirely  different  fix>m 
that  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  Union  soldier  which 
arose  as  much  from  the  instincts  of  a  patriotic  heart,  as  from 
pliilanthropy. 

She  nev(T  became  a  hospital  nurse,  however,  for  she  was  fully 
oeeupied  in  other  ways,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Marsh  did  not 
cordially  approve,  save  in  a  few  particular  instances,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  women  to  the  hospitals  in  that  capacity.  But  living 
in  the  immediate  vicMnit}^  of  the  hospitals,  her  benevolent  face 
was  often  seen  there,  and  welcomed  with  grateful  smiles  from 
many  a  be^l  of  suffering. 

A  young  officer  from  one  of  the  Northern  States  and  regiments, 
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wounded  at  the  battle  of  Olustee,  was  broujijht  to  Beaufort  Hos- 
pital for  treatment  and  care.  Long  previously  there  had  been  a 
compact  between  him  and  a  comrade  that  the  one  first  wounded 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  other  if  possible.  The  exigencies  of 
the  service  were  at  that  time  such  that  this  comrade  could  not 
without  much  difficulty  obtain  leave  of  absence.  He  finally, 
however,  triumphed  over  all  obstack^,  and  took  his  place  beside 
his  firiend.  Mrs.  Marsh  often  saw  them  together,  and  listened, 
at  one  time,  to  a  discussion  or  comparison  of  views  which  revealed 
the  character  and  motives  of  both. 

The  unwounded  one  was  rejoicing  that  his  term  of  service  was 
nearly  expired.  It  was  at  a  time  when  many  were  re-enlisting, 
but  he  emphatically  declared  he  would  not.  "I  would,  then," 
replied  the  wounded  man,  "  if  I  had  the  strength  to  enter  upon 
another  term  of  service,  I  would  do  so.  When  I  did  enlist  it  was 
because  of  my  country's  need,  and  that  need  is  not  less  imminent 
now.  Yes,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "if  God  would  restore  me  to 
health,  I  would  remain  in  the  service  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  surgeon  tells  me  I  shall  not  recover,  that  the  next  hemor- 
rhage will  probably  be  the  last.  But  I  am  not  sorry,  I  am  glad^ 
that  I  have  done  what  I  have  done,  and  would  do  it  again,  if 
possible." 

That  this  was  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  wounded  men,  Mrs. 
Marsh  delights  to  testily.  This  man  was  Go<Vs  soldier,  as  well 
as  the  Union's.  He  had  learned  to  think  amid  the  awful  scenes 
of  Fort  Wagner,  and  when  wounded  at  Olustee  was  prepared  to 
live  or  die,  whichever  was  God's  will.  Mrs.  Marsh  was  sitting 
beside  his.  bed,  in  quiet  conversation  with  him,  when  without 
warning,  the  hemorrhage  commenced.  The  plash  of  blood  was 
heard,  as  the  life-current  burst  from  his  wound,  and,  "  Go  now," 
he  said  in  his  low  calm  voice.  "This  is  the  end,  and  I  would 
not  have  you  witness  it." 

The  hemorrhage  was,  however,  chocked,  but  he  died  soon  after. 
Meantime  the  Sanitary  Commission  stores  were  constantly  arriving. 
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of  our  army,  and  was  shown  to  all  who  had  any  care  over  them. 
How  much  every  man  needed  an  entire  change  of  clean,  comfort- 
able garments,  was  shown  the  instant  they  left,  when  the  nephew 
ti  Mrs.  Marsh  commenced  sweeping  the  vestibule  where  they 
had  stood,  with  great  vigor,  replying  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
tfant^  only  "I  must,"  and  adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  "They  can't 
help  it,  poor  fellows,"  as  he  made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  any- 
thing with  life. 

•  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1864,  that  communication  was  first 
obtained  with  the  prisoners  in  Charleston,  d  communication  after- 
WiftTds  extended  to  all  the  loathsome  prison-pens  of  the  South, 
triiere  our  men  languished  in  filth,  disease,  and  starvation. 
■  At  this  time  Dr.  Marsh's  duties  kept  him  almost  entirely  at 
Fblly  Island,  and  there  he  received  a  letter  from  Greneral  Sey- 
mour who  was  confined,  with  other  Union  oflBcers,  in  Charleston, 
a  part  of  the  time  under  fire,  asking  that  if  possible  certain  need- 
ful articles  might  be  sent  to  him.  This  letter  was  immediately 
sent  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  at  once  prepared  a  box  containing  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  articles  asked  for,  and  forwarded  them 
to  the  confederate  authorities  at  Charleston,  for  General  Seymour. 
Almost  contrary  to  all  expectations,  this  box  reached  the  General, 
and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  its  receipt  was  acknowledged. 
The  Greneral  wrote  tonehingly  of  their  privations,  and  while 
thanking  Mrs.  Marsh  warmly  for  the  articles  already  sent,  repre- 
aented  the  wants  of  some  of  the  other  gentlemen,  his  companions. 
Supplies  were  sent  them,  received  and  acknowledged,  and  thus  a 
regular  channel  of  communication  was  opened. 

One  noticeable  fact  attended  this  correspondence — namely,  the 
extreme  modesty  of  the  demands  made ;  no  one  ever  asking  for 
more  than  he  needed  at  the  time,  as  a  pair  of  stockings,  or  a  single 
shirt,  and  always  expressing  a  fear  lest  others  might  need  these 
fiivors  more  than  himself. 

When,  soon  afk*r,  by  means  of  this  entering  wedge,  the  way  to 

the  prisons  of    Andersonville,   Florence,   and    Salisbury,   was 
7» 


0X6  womak'b  wohk  IV  thb  CKirxi«  wab. 


opened,  tbe  aame  fiwt  ivu  observed.  In  the  wUlttd  all  tUr 
dreedfiil  snlBferuig  and  imaerj,  the  priaoneft  then  made  no  hagt 
demanda.  Thejr  aaked  for  bat  litde— die  wnallft  poHUe 
amoanty  and  weie  always  fearful .  lest  tlM7  migiit  ahaorb  Ae 
bounty  to  which  others  had  a  better  olainu 

After  this  communicatioa  was  opened,  Mia.  Marsh  fiond  t 
delightful  task  in  pieparii^  the  bozea  whioh  in  great  nomkn 
were  constantly  being  sent  forward  to  the  jvisona. .  It  was  a  pat 
of  her  duty,  also,  to  inspect  the  letters  which  went  and  am 
between  the  prisons  and  the  outside  world. 

The  pathos  of  many  of  these  waa  for  beyond  desoriptwi 
Touching  appeals  constantly  came  to  her  from  distant  ^SatAm 
homes  for  some  tidings  of  the  sons,  brothers,  fothers  of  wkie 
captivity  th^  had  heard,  but  whose  further  existenbe  had  hm 
a  blank.  Where  are  th^?  and  how  are  they?  were  oonslaa^ 
recurring  questions,  which  alas!  it  was  for  too  <rften  her  sad  ditf 
to  answer  in  a  way  to  destroy  all  hope. 

And  the  letters  of  the  prisoners,  filled  to  the  uttermost,  nofc 
with  complaints,  but  with  the  pervading  sadness  that  could  soi 
for  one  moment  be  banished  fiom  their  horrible  lives!  No  words 
can  describe  them,  they  were  simply  heart-breaking!  Just  as 
the  horror  of  the  prison-pens  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
fitly  tell,  so  are  the  griefs  which  grew  out  of  them. 

Mrs.  Marsh  continued  busily  employed  in  this  work  of  mercy 
until  it  was  suddenly  suspended.  Some  formality  had  not  been 
complied  with,  and  the  privil^e  of  communication  was  discon- 
tinued; and  all  their  friends  disappointed  and  disheartened. 
This  we  can  easily  imagine,  but  not  what  the  suspension  was  to 
the  suJTering  prisoners  who  had  for  a  short  season  enjoyed  this 
one  gleam  of  light  from  the  outer  worid,  and  were  now  plunged 
into  a  rayless  hopeless  night.  When  the  time  of  deliverance 
came,  as  we  all  know,  many  of  them  were  past  the  power  of 
rejoicing  in  it. 
'  Dr.  Marsh  was  for  a  long  time  detained  at  Folly  and  Morris 
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ildandfl.  The  force  at  Beaufort  was  quite  inadequate,  and  exceed- 
ingly onerous  and  absorbing  duties  fell  to  the  share  of  Mrs. 
Ifanh.  Communication  was  difficult  Dr.  Marsh  at  times  could 
not  reach  his  home.  Vessels  which  had  been  running  between 
New  York  and  Port  Koyal  and  Hilton  Head  were  detained 
at  the  North.  The  receipt  and  transmission  of  sanitaiy  stores, 
and  the  immense  correspondence  growing  out  of  it;  the  general 
oversight  of  the  needs  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  same  all  fell  heavily  upon  one  brain  and  one  pair  of 
hands. 

It  was  at  just  such  an  emergency  that  the  army  of  Sherman, 
the  "Great  March"  to  the  sea  nearly  completed,  arrived  upon 
tbe  scene.  The  sick  and  disabled  arrived  by  hundreds,  the 
hospitals  were  filled  up  directly,  and  even  thronged;  while 
80  numerous  were  the  cases  of  small-pox,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  army,  that  a  large  separate  hospital  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them. 

We  may  perhaps  imagine  how  busy  was  the  brave  woman,  left 
with  such  an  immense  responsibility  on  her  hands. 

Early  in  1865,  Dr.  Marsh  received  notice  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  send  him  to  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  but  he 
never  went,  being  attacked  soon  after  by  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness  which  for  a  time  rendered  it  improbable  that  he  would 
ever  see  his  Northern  home  again. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  cargo  of  sanitary  supplies  arrived 
from  New  York.  A  part  of  these  were  a  contribution  from 
Montreal.  Montreal  had  before  sent  goods  to  the  Commiasion, 
but  these  were  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Marsh  herself.  A  letter  of 
hers  written  not  long  previous  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  had 
been  forwarded  to  Montreal,  and  had  aroused  a  strong  desire 
there  to  help  her  in  her  peculiar  work.  A  large  portion  of  this 
gift  was  from  an  M.  P.,  who,  though  he  might,  like  others,  lift  his 
voice  against  the  American  war,  had  yet  enough  of  the  milk  of 


liumiin  kituliit.'^  in  hifi  hmri  to  \md  lum  bi>  dt^ire  t&  da  soiue^ 
: .  .^31iit#A  Msi^  Mmk  m^mm,  i»>iiiigiiiil  jiiiiiiiiifclii  iiliilt 

ihgr  of  Di^  Mttnii's  alqi  ift  tlM  Sovlli 

one.    BeaideB  ikk^lm  huMtw^Mmo^jfe^itA 

to  Keir  Y^wk  whiro  ho  ]m4  kmi^ beM'imiitti  J»  jtrianiteig*^ 

the  '^linoolii  Home''  m  Giove  Stieet^  a  hoqKllal  <^ieiied  hyik$ 

SomtMQr  CWmiflrioii  fof  Ui^jeiiag  Mmdm 

MMMi^h<miele0ll  and  dMlikit»  Mhyen. 

QC  this  ^oqiitia  and  l»iii»I)t«<Milrah  liM  soigi^ 
Manh  iiattwu    Br.  HdMUy  wha  had  beea.  iviOi  !)».  3&Hdi^>«| 
fhft  Hnnth,  trtill  frtaimd  thf  pflaititwi  nf  myiirtint    Tht  hinMi  tl 
2>f«  Marak  iaa^tfov^  but  ha  lii»  iievw  :«iitiie]^^  1^  ti 

They  entered  the  lincoln  Home  on  the  let  of  M»y>  196S^  mi 
the  house  wae  imlnediately  fiUed  with  patieatB.  They  remained 
there  until  June  of  the  following  year,  1866.  During  their  etay 
between  three  and  four  hundred  patients  were  admitted,  and  o[ 
those  who  were  r^ular  patients  none  died.  One  soldier,  a 
Swede,  was  found  in  the  street  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion 
and  suffering,  and  died  before  the  morning  following  his  admia- 
8ion.  He  bore  about  him  evidences  of  education  and  gentle 
birth,  but  he  could  not  speak  English,  and  carried  with  him  into 
another  world  the  secret  of  his  name  and  identity.  He  had  no 
disease,  but  the  foundations  of  his  life  had  been  sapped  by  the 
irritation  caused  by  filth  and  vermin. 

As  at  the  South,  in  the  services  of  Mrs.  Marsh  here,  there  was 
a  great  disproportion  between  their  showiness  and  their  useful- 
ness. She  pursued  her  quiet  round  of  labors,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  seen  and  felt  for  years,  as  much  as  in  the  pres^ik  Her 
kind  voice,  and  pleasant  smile  will  be  an  ever  living  and  delight- 
ful memory  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom  she  ministered  during 
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those  long  hours  of  the  nation's  peril,  in  which  the  best  blood  of 
her  sons  was  poured  out  a  red  libation  to  Liberty. 

After  the  close  of  the  Lincoln  Home,  Mrs.  Marsh  continued 
to  devote  herself  to  suffering  soldiers  and  their  fiunilies,  making 
herself  notably  useful  in  this  important  department  of  the  na- 
tion's work. 


SAINT   LOUIS   LADIES'   UNION  AID 
SOCIETY. 


HIS  Society,  the  principal  Auziliaiy  of  the  WeBten 
Sanitaiy  Commiflsioni  and  holding  the  same  relatioii  to 
it  that  the  Women's  Central  Anociation  of  Belief  in 
New  York|  did  to  the  United  States  Sanitaiy  Oom- 
mission  had  its  origin  in  the  summer  of  1861.    On  the  26th  of 
July,  of  that  yeaTi  a  few  hidies  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  F. 
Holy,  in  St  Louisy  to  consider  the  propriety  of  combining  the 
eiTorts  of  the  loyal  ladies  of  that  city  into  a  single  organization 
ill  auticipation  of  the  conflict  then  impending  within  the  State. 
At  an  adjourncKl  meeting  held  a  week  later,  twenty-five  ladies 
registered  themselves,  as  members  of  the  "  Ladies'  Union  Aid  So- 
ciety," and  elected  a  full  board  of  officers.  Most  of  these  resigned 
in  the  following  autumn,  and  in  November,  1861,  the  following 
list  was  chosen,  most  of  whom  served  through  the  war. 

President :  Mrs.  Alfred  Clapp ;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Samuel 
C.  Davis,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Post,  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  H.  A.  Adams ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Kellogg ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Belle  Holmes;  afterwards,  Miss 
Anna  M.  Debenham.  An  Executive  Committee  was  also  ap- 
l)ointcd,  several  of  the  members  of  which,  and  among  the  num- 
ber, Mrs.  C.  R.  Springer,  Mrs.  S.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crawshaw, 
Mrs.  Washington  King,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ely,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Maltby, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Barker,  Miss  Susan  J.  Bell,  Miss  Eliza  S.  Glover, 
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«iid  Miss  Eliza  Page,  were  indefatigable  in  their  labors  for  the 
soldiers. 

This  Society  was  £rom  the  beginning,  active  and  efficient.  It 
conducted  its  business  with  great  ability  and  system,  and  in  every 
direction  made  itself  felt  as  a  power  for  good  throughout  the  Mis- 
isissippi  Valley.  Its  officers  visited  for  a  considerable  period, 
fourteen  hospitals  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  were  known  in  the 
streets  by  the  baskets  they  carried.  Of  one  of  these  baskets  the 
recording  Secretary,  Miss  Adams,  gives  us  an  interesting  inven- 
tory in  one  of  her  reports :  "  Within  was  a  bottle  of  cream,  a 
home-made  loaf,  fresh  eggs,  fruit  and  oysters ;  stowed  away  in  a 
isomer  was  a  flannel  shirt,  a  sling,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  flask  of 
cologne ;  a  convalescent  bad  asked  for  a  lively  book,  and  the 
lively  book  was  in  the  basket ;  there  was  a  dressing-gown  for 
one,  and  a  white  muslin  handkerchief  for  another ;  and  paper, 
envelopes  and  stamps  for  all." 

The  Christian  Commission  made  the  ladies  of  the  Society  their 
agents  for  the  distribution  of  religious  reading,  and  they  scattered 
among  the  men  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pages  of 
tracts,  and  twenty  thousand  books  and  papers. 

The  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,  sent  delegates  to  all  the  earlier 
battle-fields,  as  well  as  to  the  camps  and  trenches  about  Yicks- 
burg,  and  these  ladies  returned  upon  the  hospital  steamers,  pur- 
suing their  heroic  work,  toiling  early  and  late,  imperilling  in 
many  cases  tlieir  health,  and  even  their  lives,  in  the  midst  of  the 
trying  and  terrible  scenes  which  surrounded  them.  During  the 
fidl  and  winter  of  1862-3,  the  Society's  rooms  were  open  day  and 
evening,  for  the  puriK)se  of  bandage-rolling,  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  supplies  of  this  kind. 

Amid  their  other  labors,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  dis- 
tress which  the  families  of  the  soldiers  were  suffering.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  hospital  clothing,  that  they  could  not  supply 
it  alone,  and  tliey  expended  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
received  for  the  purpose  from  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission, 


wcaux^  woBx  nr  noi  onm.  wam. 


in  paying  for  the  Itbor  on  wvenfcf -five  tboiund  gumiBlB  Ibr  ti» 
hospitals.  The  Medical  Purveyor,  learning  of  their  BOMem, 
offered  the  Aid  Society  a  large  oontract  fiyr  wmy  work.  Thqr 
aooepted  it,  and  (oepared  the  worlc  at  tfadr  rooms,  and  gave  out 
one  hundred  and  tw^ty-eight  thousand  arddes  to  be  made,  pac- 
ing out  over  six  thousand  dollars  for  labor.  Several  other  eea- 
tvacts  followed,  particularly  me  finr  two  hundred  and  sixiy-oM 
thousand  jrards  of  bandages,  for  the  rolling  of  which  six  hnndrri 
and  fifiy-two  dollars  were  paid.  By  these  means  and  a  judicioai 
liberality,  the  Society  prevented  a  great  amount  of  aoflfering  ia 
the  &milies  of  soldiers.  The  Benton  Barracks  Hospital,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  West,  to  which  reference  has  been  freqneailf 
made  in  this  volume,  had  for  its  suigeon-in-<sharge,  that  able  sur- 
geon and  earnest  philanthropist,  Dr.  Ira  Bussell.  Ever  anxious  to 
do  all  in  his  powerfor  his  patients,  and  satisfied  that  more  skilfhHy 
prepared  special  diet,  and  in  greater  variety  than  the  governmast 
supplies  permitted  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  he  requested  4he 
ladies  of  the  UnionAid  Society,  to  occupy  a  reception-room,  stoi»- 
room,  aud  kitchen  at  the  hospital,  in  supplying  this  necessity. 
Donations  intended  for  the  soldiers  could  be  left  at  these  rooms 
for  distribution  ;  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  offerings  could  here 
bt^  prepared  and  issued  as  required.  Thus  all  outside  bounty 
could  be  systematized,  and  the  surgeon  could  regulate  the  diet  of 
the  entire  hospital.  Miss  Bettie  Broadhead,  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  these  rooms  which  were  subsequently  enlarged  and 
multiplied.  Bills  of  fare  were  distributed  in  each  ward  every 
morning ;  the  soldiers  wrote  their  names  and  numbers  opposite 
the  special  dishes  they  desired ;  the  surgeon  examined  the  bills 
of  fare,  and  if  he  approved,  endorsed  them.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  dishes  distinctly  labelled,  arrived  at  their  destination  in 
charge  of  an  orderly.  Nearly  forty-eight  thousand  dishes  were 
issued  in  one  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  the  Society  established  a  branch  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  Mrs.  Barker  and  Miss  H.  A.  Adams,  going 
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thither  with  five  hundred  dollars  and  sevenly-two  boxes  of  stores. 
Miss  Adams,  thongh  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  finding  the 
surgeons  indifierent  if  not  hostile,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
special  diet  kitchen,  like  that  at  Benton  Barracks'  Hospital.  This 
sabsequently  became  a  very  important  institution,  sixty-two  thou- 
sand dishes  being  issued  in  the  single  month  of  August,  1864. 
The  supplies  for  this  kitchen,  were  mostly  furnished  by  the  Pitts- 
targ  Subsistence  Committee,  and  Miss  Ellen  Muraoch,  the 
daughter  of  the  elocutionist  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
in  the  account  of  the  Pittsburg  Branch,  prepared  the  supplies 
with  her  own  hands,  for  three  months.  During  this  period,  no 
reasonable  wish  of  an  invalid  ever  went  ungratified. 

This  Society  also  did  a  considerable  work  for  the  freedmen— 
and  the  white  refugees,  in  connection  with  the  Western  Sanitary 
Commission.  On  the  formation  of  the  Freedmen's  Relief  So- 
ciety, this  part  of  their  work  was  transferred  to  them. 

We  have  no  means  of  giving  definitely  the  aggregate  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  this  efficient  Association.  They  were  so 
involved  with  those  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  separate  them.  The  receipts  of  the 
Commission  were  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  money,  and  about  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  supplies.  Of  this  sum  we  believe  we  are  not  in  the 
wrong  in  attributing  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
and  one  million  dollars  in  supplies  to  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid 
Society,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Believing  that  the  exertions  of  the  efficient  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety deserve  commemoration,  we  have  obtained  the  following 
brief  sketches  of  Mrs.  Clapp,  Miss  Adams,  (now  Mrs.  Collins), 
Mrs.  Springer,  and  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Among  the  earnest  and  noble  women  of  St.  Louis,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  country  and  its  heroic  defend- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Rebellion,  and  whose  labors 
and  sacrifices  were  maintained  throughout  the  struggle  for  ua- 
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tjonal  unity  micl  liberty,  none  art;  mom  worthy  c»f  honomble  tneii- 
tjoti,  in  a  work  of  ihb  chunurter,  tbuii  Mm,  Akka  L.  ClaP'P. 

8hc  wm  iWsimpmluHl  among  thosc^  liulie^  whrne  kWrs  for  tlie 
Ciiarilies  of  thu  war,  and  wliose  presence  in  tJie  liuapitals^  eheeid 
imi.  MniiitTlml  the  ^^uUlier:^  of  tkt?  Uinon,  mid  cither  prepaiBJ 
libpi  for  a  tmriquil  ttnd  h&ppy  delivemnco  from  their  fiofforiitgE, 
or  ftont  them  bai^k  to  the  field  of  battle  to  oontlniie  ti«i  h^xm 
ocint4!!St  until  stticjcess  should  cTowri  the  vink>riciii«  arms  of  the  m- 
tion,  and  give  peace  and  Ul)erty  to  their  beJoved  cH>untiy, 

The  maiden  imnw  of  iirs*  Clapp  Tvas  Wvndell^  and  litT  pakf^ 
ual  ancestors  originally  emigmted  from  Hollands  Sha  was  bam 
in  Cambridge,  Waahington  county,  Jiew  York,  and  was  wclut-nkd 
at  Albany, 

For  three  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  mlebrated  achool  of 
Bev*  Nathaniel  Prime,  at  Newbnrgh,  New  York*  In  tJie  yeir 
1838,  she  was  nuirritxl  to  Alfred  Clapp,  Eimq.,  an  entc^rprbing 
merchant,  and  liv^  tor  eeveral  years  m  New  York  City,  and 
Brooklyn,  where  she  became  an  active  member  of  N'arious  l>ene- 
volent  associations,  and  performed  the  duties  of  Treasurer  of  Jtiie 
Industrial  School  Association. 

Just  previous  to  the  Rebellion,  she  emigrated  with  her  husband 
and  fisunily  to  St.  Louis,  and  after  the  war  had  commenced,  and 
the  early  battles  in  the  West  had  begun  to  fill  every  vacant  pubN 
lie  building  in  that  city  with  sick  and  wounded  men,  she,  with 
many  other  noble  women  of  like  heroic  temperament,  found  a 
new  sphere  for  their  activity  and  usefulness.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1861,  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  providing  Hospital  garments  and  Sanitary 
stores,  in  connection  with  similar  labors  by  the  Western  Sanitaij 
Commission,  assistmg  soldiers'  &milies,  and  visiting  the  Hospi- 
tals, to  give  religious  counsel,  and  minister  consolation  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  in  a  city  where  only  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations  who  were  distinguished  for  their  patriotism  and 
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loyalty^  attended  to  this  duty ;  the  majority^  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  being  cither  indiiferent  to  the  consequences  of  the  re- 
belliony  or  in  sympathy  with  the  treason  which  was  at  that  time 
threatening  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  country  with  disrup- 
tion and  overthrow. 

Of  this  Association  of  noble  and  philanthropic  women,  which 
continued  its  useful  labors  during  the  war,  Mrs.  Clapp  was  made 
P^^sident  in  the  £U1  of  1861,  holding  that  office  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  organization,  giving  nearly  all  her  time  and  ener- 
gies to  this  great  work  of  helping  and  comforting  her  country^s 
defenders. 

After  the  great  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg,  and  Arkansas 
Post,  she,  with  other  ladies  of  the  Association,  repaired  on  Hos- 
pital Steamers  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  taking  boxes  of  Sanitary 
stores,  Hospital  garments  and  lint  for  the  wounded,  and  minis- 
tered to  them  with  her  own  hands  on  the  return  trips  to  the  Hos- 
pitals of  St.  Louis. 

As  President  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,  her  labors  were 
arduous  and  unremitting.  The  work  of  this  association  was 
always  very  great,  consisting  in  part  of  the  manufacture  of  hos- 
pital garments,  by  contract  with  the  medical  purveyor,  which 
work  was  given  out  to  the  wives  of  soldiers,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  support  themselves  and  children,  during  the  absence  of 
their  husbands  in  the  army.  The  work  of  cutting  out  tliese  gar- 
ments, giving  them  out,  keeping  an  account  with  each  soldier's 
wife,  paying  the  price  of  the  labor,  etc.,  was  no  small  undertak- 
ing, requiring  much  lalx)r  from  the  members  of  the  society.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight,  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  poor  women  filling  the  large  rooms  of  the  association  on 
Chestnut  Street,  from  morning  to  night,  receiving  work  and  pay, 
and  to  witness  the  untiring  industry  of  tlie  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Committees,  waiting  upon  them. 

The  visitation  of  these  families  by  committees,  and  their  reports, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  general  sanitary  and  hospital  work  per- 


imned  bjr  the  mMitty,  reqatred  a  luge  amoant  of  labor;  and  h 
addition  to  this  the  aid  rendered  to  destitate  fiimiliea  of  Unkii 
refiigece,  and  the  part  taken  by  Mm.  Clapp  in  oigamihig  t 
Refugee  Home,  and  House  of  Industry,  would  eeeh  of  itadf 
make  quite  a  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  assooiatioiu 

In  all  these  labors  Mrs.  Ckipp  showed  great  exeeotive  tnd 
administrative  ability,  and  must  be  reckoned  by  all  who  knmr 
her,  among  the  Iraly  patriotic  women  of  the  land.  And  in  idi 
the  relations  of  life  her  character  stands  equally  high,  adomiij^ 
as  she  does,  her  Christian  profession  by  worira  of  piety,  nlaA 
patriotism,  and  love,  and  commanding  the  highest  confidence  ibd 
admiration  of  the  community  in  which  she  lives. 

The  devoted  labors  of  Miss  H.  A.  Adams,  in  the  service  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  their  families,  from  tlie  b^innjd^ 
of  the  war,  till  near  its  dose,  entitie  her  to  a  place  in  the  reoorfti 
of  tiiis  volume.  She  was  bom  in  Fits  William,  New  Hanq^ 
shire,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Monadnock,  and  grew  to  matafiljr 
amid  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  pure  influences  of  her  New 
England  home.  Her  fiither,  Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  was  a  survqror,  a 
man  of  character  and  influence,  and  gave  to  his  daughter  an 
excellent  education.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  became  a  teacher, 
and  in  1856  came  West  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  having  a 
predisposition  to  pulmonary  consumption,  and  fearing  the  eflfect 
of  the  east  winds  and  the  trying  climate  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Having  connections  in  St.  Ijouis  she  came  to  that  city,  and,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
In  this,  her  chosen  profession,  she  soon  acquired  an  honorable 
position,  which  she  retained  till  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  management  of  the  schools  was  di- 
rected by  a  Board  of  Education,  the  members  of  which  were 
mostly  secessionists,  the  school  fund  was  diverted  from  its  proper 
uses  by  the  disloyal  State  government,  under  Claib.  Jackson,  and 
all  the  teachers,  who  were  from  New  England,  were  dismissed 
from  their  situations,  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  1861.     Miss 
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Adams,  of  oourse,  was  included  in  this  number,  and  the  unjust 
{HToeoription  only  excited  more  intensely  the  love  of  her  oountzy 
and  its  noble  defenders,  who  were  already  rallying  to  the  standard 
of  the  Union,  and  laying  down  their  lives  on  the  altars  of  justice 
and  liberty. 

In  August,  1861,  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,  of  St.  Louis, 
was  organized.  Miss  Adams  was  present  at  its  first  meeting  and 
assisted  in  its  formation.  She  was  chosen  as  its  first  secretary, 
which  office  she  filled  with  untiring  industry,  and  to  the  satisfiiio- 
tion  of  all  its  members,  for  more  than  three  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  her  only  brother  died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  With  true  womanly  heroism,  she 
went  to  the  hospital  at  Mound  City,  Illinois,  where  he  had  been 
under  surgical  treatment,  hoping  to  nurse  and  care  for  him,  and 
see  him  restored  to  health,  but  before  she  reached  the  place  he  had 
died  and  was  buried.  From  this  time  her  interest  in  the  wel&re 
of  our  brave  troops  was  increased  and  intensified,  and  there  was 
no  sacrifice  she  was  not  willing  to  undertake  for  their  benefit. 
Moved  by  the  grief  of  her  own  personal  bereavement,  her  sym- 
pathy for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  of  the  Union,  was 
manifested  by  renewed  diligence  in  the  work  of  sending  them  all 
possible  aid  and  comfort  from  the  ample  stores  of  the  Ladies' 
Union  Aid  Society,  and  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
by  labors  for  the  hospitals  far  and  near. 

The  duties  of  Miss  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Union 
Aid  Society,  were  very  arduous. 

The  Society  comprised  several  hundred  of  the  most  noble,  effi- 
cient and  patriotic  women  of  St.  Louis.  The  rooms  were  open 
every  day,  from  morning  to  night.  Sanitary  stores  and  Hospital 
garments  were  prepared  and  manufactured  by  the  members,  and 
received  by  donation  from  citizens  and  from  abroad,  and  had  to 
be  stored  and  arranged,  and  given  out  again  to  the  Hospitals, 
and  to  the  sick  in  regimental  camps,  in  and  around  St.  Louis, 
and  also  other  points  in  Missouri,  as  they  were  needed.     Letters 
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of  acknowledgranent  had  to  be  written,  iqpidiofttioos  anawcxod^  msh 
ooantB  kept,  proceedings  teoorded,  inftnuation  and  advice  ghm, 
reports  written  and  published,  all  of  whidi  devolved  npoa  the 
fiuthfal  and  devoted  Secretaiy,  who  was  ever,  at  her  poat^  andjBp^ 
stant  and  unremitting  in  her  labors.    Soldia»'  ftmilies  had  ahe 
to  be  assisted;  widows  aiid  orphans  to  be  visited  and  oaied  fk; 
rents,  fuel,  clothing,  and  employment  to  be  provided,  and  Ae 
destitute  relieved,  of  whom  diere  were  thousands  whose  husbaadfl^ 
and  sons,  and  brothers,  were  absent  fighting  the  battles  of  Ai 
Union. 

Missouri  was,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  a  battle-froiiiML 
St  Louis  and  its  environs  were  crowded  with  troops;  the  Hoi- 
pitals  were  large  and  numerous;  during  the  winter  of  1861-4 
there  wore  twenty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  tlMB; 
and  the  concurrent  labors  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society,  ni 
the  'Western  Sanitary  Commission,  were  in  oonstant  requisite 
The  visiting  of  the  sick,  ministering  to  them  at  their  conditt  of 
pain,  reading  to  them,  cheerful  conversation  with  them,  weve  Ah 
ties  which  engaged  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sodely ;  and  nmMt' 
ous  interesting  and  affecting  incidents  were  preserved  by  Miff 
Adams,  and  embodied  in  the  Reports  of  the  Association.  She 
also  did  her  share  in  this  work  of  visiting;  and  during  the  win- 
ter of  1863-4,  she  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  established 
there  a  si)ccial  diet  kitchen,  upon  which  the  surgeons  in  chaip 
of  the  hospitals,  could  make  requisitions  for  the  nicer  and  mow 
delicate  preparations  of  food  for  the  very  sick.  She  remained  all 
winter  in  Nashville,  in  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Aid 
Society,  and,  by  her  influence,  secured  the  opening  of  the  hosp*" 
tals  to  female  nurses,  who  had  hitherto  not  been  employed  m 
Nashville.  Knowing,  as  she  did,  the  superior  gentleness  of  ^^ 
men  as  nurses,  their  more  abundant  kindness  and  sympathy,  and 
their  greater  skill  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick ;  know- 
ing also  the  success  that  had  attended  the  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing women  nurses  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  other  dtieSj 
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she  determined  to  overcome  the  prejudioes  of  such  of  the  army 
surgeons  as  stood  in  the  way^  and  secure  to  her  sick  and  wounded 
brothers  in  the  hospitals  at  Nashville,  the  benefit  of  womanly 
kindness,  and  nursing,  and  care.  In  this  endeavor  she  was  en- 
tirely successful,  and  by  her  persuasive  manners,  her  womanly 
grace  and  refinement,  and  her  good  sense,  she  recommended  her 
views  to  the  medical  authorities,  and  accomplished  her  wishes. 

Betuming  to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1864,  she  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretaiy  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid  So- 
ciety, till  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
templated change  in  her  life,  she  resigned  her  position,  and  retired 
from  it  with  the  Mendship  and  warm  appreciation  of  her  oo- 
trorkers  in  the  useful  labors  of  the  society.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1865,  she  was  married  to  Morris  Collins,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of 
St.  Louis. 

Mks.  C.  R.  Springer,  who  has  labored  so  indefetigably  at  St. 
Xiouis,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  their  &milies  during  the 
war,  was  bom  in  Parsonsfield,  Maine.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Lord.  Previous  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Springer,  a  respectable 
merchant  of  St.  Louis,  she  was  a  teacher  in  New  Hampshire. 
On  the  event  of  her  marriage,  she  came  to  reside  at  St.  Louis, 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  espoused 
with  patriotio  ardor  the  cause  of  her  country  in  its  struggle  with 
the  great  slaveholding  rebellion.  To  do  this  in  St.  Louis,  at  that 
period,  when  wealth  and  fashion,  and  church  influence  were  so 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  rel)ellion,  and  every  social  circle  was 
more  or  less  infected  with  treason,  required  a  high  degree  of  moral 
courage  and  heroism. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  hospitals  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1861,  Mrs.  Springer  became  a  most  untiring,  devoted 
and  judicious  visiter,  and  by  her  kind  and  gracious  manners,  her 
words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  her  religious  conso- 
lation, she  imparted  hope  and  comfort  to  many  a  poor,  sick,  and 
wounded  soldier,  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  languishing. 
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Bwidefi  li«r  iiM'ftil  laiix»rfi  tn  the  1io»pitatt<,  Mrs,  Hpfinger  wiid 
Im  active  mamber  of  the  Ladtee'  Union  Aid  Swciiyty  in  St 
Lmui«,  faim  tlw  dnU^  of  its  oq2;ai]iznttoQ  in  AiigiLnt^  1861,  to  itii 
Iplial  dissliandiii^ — (Detyobcr,  18(5*5 — in  the  deltbemtionj^  of  whicli 
itec5oaiij?el  alwavi  had  great  weight  and  influence.  During  tlic 
four  years  of  ifs  variwl  and  usefiil  labors  for  the  ssoldiers  and  tJieir 
fiunilii^,  ehc  ha^  heea  amoag  its  mogt  djligt^nt  workem,  In  the 
winter  of  1862,  the  Sti*^ic*ty  took  charge  of  tlie  labor  of  oiiiklng 
njj  haspitiU  gnritieiit^,  given  out  hy  the  JMaUttal  Purveyor  of  the 
de]>artineiit,  and  she  superintended  the  whole  of  this  ini|Kirtaut 
W(»rk  during  that  winter^  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thotiMnd  five  hundred  garmentifi  were  made, 

Mrs,  Springer  is  a  highly  edutiited  woman,  of  great  fnoml 
Wi>rth,  d**voted  to  the  wellare  of  the  soldier^  inspired  by  sincere 
love  of  country,  and  a  high  sense  of  Christian  duty.  No  om 
will  be  more  gratefully  remembered  by  thousands  of  soldi  era  and 
their  fknjilit^s^  to  whom  she  has  manifested  kindness^  and  a  wtmn 
intoiY^Ht  in  their  welfaro.  These  i?#^rvicc*s  have  beeu  [rrutuit^ius^ly 
rendered,  and  she  has  giv^i  up  customary  recreatioiis,  and  mok 
rificed  ease  and  social  pleasure  to  attend  to  these  duties  of  hu^ 
manity.  Her  reward  will  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  havii^ 
done  good  to  the  defenders  of  her  native  land,  and  in  the  bless- 
ing of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish^  to  whom  her  kind  sear- 
vices,  and  words  of  good  cheer  came  as  a  healing  balm  in  tbd^ 
hour  of  despondency,  and  strengthened  them  for  a  renewal  of 
their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  country  and  liberty. 

Among  the  devoted  women  who  have  made  themselves  max^ 
tyrs  to  the  work  of  helping  our  patriotic  soldiers  and  their  fiuni-* 
lies  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  late  Mbs.  Mary  E.  Palmer.  She 
was  bom  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  June  28th,  1827,  and 
her  maiden  name  was  Locker.  She  was  married  in  February^ 
1847,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer.  In  1855  she  removed  to  Kansas, 
and  in  1857  returned  as  far  eastward  as  St  Louis,  where  slia 
resided  until  her  death. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  battles  b^an  to  be  fought, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  brought  to  our  hospitals  to  be 
tKated  and  cared  for,  Mrs.  Palmer  with  true  patriotic  devo- 
tion and  womanly  sympathy  offered  her  services  to  this  good 
oause,  and  after  a  variety  of  hospital  work  in  the  fitll  of  1863, 
she  entered  into  the  service  of  the  J^adies'  Union  Aid  Society  of 
St  Louis  as  a  regular  visiter  among  the  soldiers'  families,  many 
of  whom  needed  aid  and  work,  during  the  absence  of  their  natural 
protectors  in  the  army.  It  was  a  field  of  great  labor  and  useful- 
ness; for  in  so  large  a  city  there  were  thousands  of  poor  women, 
iriiose  husbands  often  went  months  without  pay,  or  the  means  of 
sending  it  home  to  their  families,  who  were  obliged  to  appeal  for 
assistanoe  in  taking  care  of  themselves  and  children.  To  prevent 
imposition  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  visited,  the  requi- 
dte  aid  rendered,  and  sewing  or  other  work  provided  by  which 
they  could  earn  a  part  of  their  own  support,  a  proper  discrimina- 
tion being  made  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  the  really 
saffering,  and  those  who  would  impose  on  the  cluu'ity  of  the 
sodety  under  the  plea  of  necessity. 

In  this  work  Mrs.  Palmer  was  most  faithful  and  constant, 
going  from  day  to  day  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  in 
snmmer  and  winter,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  to  the  abodes  of  these 
people,  to  find  out  their  real  necessities,  to  report  to  the  society 
and  to  secure  for  them  the  needed  relief. 

Her  labors  also  extended  to  many  destitute  families  of  refugees, 
who  had  found  their  way  to  St.  Louis  from  the  impoverished 
T^ons  of  Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  who  would  have  died  of  actual  want, 
but  for  the  charity  of  the  Grovernment  and  the  ministering  aid 
of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  I^adies'  Union  Aid 
Society.  In  her  visits  and  her  dispensations  of  charity  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  always  wise,  judicious,  and  humane,  and  enjoyed  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  society  in  whose  service  she  was  engaged. 
In  the  performance  of  her  duties  she  was  always  thoroughly  con- 
si 
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ficieiitious,  and  actuated  by  a  high  seose  of  religious  duty, 
an  early  peri(xl  of  her  life  she  had  been  a  consistent  member  of  tbe 
Ba{>tigt  Church  J  and  her  Christian  character  was  adomixl  b}^H 
thorough  consecration  to  works  of  kindnesg  and  humanity  which 
were  performed  in  the  spirit  of  Him,  who,  during  his  earthly 
ministry^  "went  about  doing  good*'* 

By  her  arduous  labors,  which  were  greater  than  her  physical 
constitution  oould  permanently  endure,  Sirs.  Palmer's  heaJth 
became  undenninedy  and  in  the  summer  of  1865  she  passed  into 
a  fatal  decline,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  ended  a  life  of  usefiiluft* 
on  earth  to  enter  upon  the  cnjoymeutB  of  a  beatified  spirit  k 
heaven. 


LADIES'  AID    SOCIETY   OF   PHILA 
DELPHIA. 


NE  of  the  first  societies  formed  by  ladies  to  aid  and  care 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  was  the  one  whose 
name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  The 
Aid  Society  of  Cleveland,  and  we  believe  one  in  Bos- 
ton claim  a  date  five  or  six  days  earlier,  but  no  others.  The 
ladies  who  composed  it  met  on  the  26th  of  April,  1861,  and 
organized  themselves  as  a  society  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the 
soldiers  whether  in  sickness  or  health.  They  continued  their 
labors  with  unabated  zeal  until  the  close  of  the  war  rendered 
them  unnecessary.  The  officers  of  the  society  were  Mrs.  Joel 
Jones,  President;  Mrs.  John  Harris,  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Colwell,  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Hon.  Joel  Jones,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Philadelphia,  and  sub- 
sequently for  several  years  President  of  Girard  College.  A  quiet, 
self-possessed  and  dignified  lady,  she  yet  possessed  an  earnestly 
patriotic  spirit,  and  decided  business  abilities.  Of  Mrs.  Harris, 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  persevering  laborers  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  throughout  the  war,  we  have  spoken  at  length  else- 
where in  this  volume.  Mrs.  Colwell,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Stephen 
Colwell,  a  man  of  rare  philosophic  mind  and  comprehensive 
views,  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  alike  by  his  writings,  and 
his  earnest  practical  benevolence,  was  a  woman  every  way  worthy 
of  her  husband. 

It  was  early  determined  to  allow  Mrs.  Harris  to  follow  the 
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promptings  of  her  benevolent  heart  and  go  to  the  field,  while  her 
colleagues  should  attend  to  the  work  of  raising  supplies  and 
money  at  home,  and  furnishing  her  with  the  stores  she  required 
for  her  own  distribution  and  that  of  the  zealous  workers  who 
were  associated  with  her.  The  members  of  the  society  were  con- 
nected with  twenty  different  churches  of  several  denominations, 
and  while  all  had  reference  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
welfare  of  the  soldier,  yet  there  was  nothing  sectarian  or  denomi- 
national in  its  work.  From  the  fact  that  its  meetings  were  held 
and  its  goods  packed  in  the  basement  and  vestry  of  Dr.  Board- 
man's  Church,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Presbyterian  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  but  the  name,  if  intended  to  imply  that  its  character 
was  denominational,  was  unjust  As  early  as  October,  1861,  the 
pastors  of  twelve  churches  in  Philadelphia  united  in  an  appeal  to 
all  into  whose  hands  the  circular  might  £ill,  to  contribute  to  this 
society  and  to  form  auxiliaries  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  effi- 
ciency, its  economical  management,  and  its  unsectarian  cliaracter. 
The  society,  with  but  moderate  receipts  as  compared  with  thase 
of  the  great  organizations,  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good. 
Not  a  few  of  the  most  earnest  and  noble  workers  in  the  field  were 
at  one  time  or  another  the  distributors  of  its  supplies,  and  thus  in 
some  sense,  its  agents.  Among  these  we  may  name  besides  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Husband,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lee,  Miss  M.  M. 
C.  Hall,  Miss  Cornelia  Hancock,  Miss  Anna  M.  Ross,  Miss 
Nellie  Chase,  of  Nashville,  Miss  Hetty  K.  Painter,  Mrs.  Z. 
Den  ham.  Miss  Pinkham,  Miss  Biddle,  Mrs.  Sampson,  Mrs. 
Waterman,  and  others.  The  work  intended  by  the  society,  and 
which  its  agents  attempted  to  perform  was  a  religious  as  well  as 
a  physical  one;  hospital  supplies  were  to  be  dispensed,  and  the 
sick  and  dying  soldier  carefully  nursed ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of 
its  duty  to  point  the  sinner  to  Christ,  to  warn  and  reprove  the 
erring,  and  to  bring  religious  consolation  and  support  to  the  sick 
and  dying;  the  Bible,  the  Testament,  and  the  tract  were  as  truly 
a  paii;  of  its  supplies  as  the  clothing  it  distributed  so  liberally,  or 
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the  delioacies  it  provided  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  sick.  Mrs. 
Harris  established  prayer-meetings  wherever  it  was  possible  in 
the  camps  or  at  the  field  hospitals,  and  several  of  the  other  ladies 
followed  her  example. 

In  her  first  report,  Mrs.  Harris  said: — "In  addition  to  the 
dispensing  of  hospital  supplies,  the  sick  of  two  hundred  and  three 
regiments  have  been  personally  visited.  Hundreds  of  letters, 
bearing  last  messages  of  love  to  dear  ones  at  home,  have  been 
written  for  sick  and  dying  soldiers.  We  have  thrown  something 
of  home  light  and  love  around  the  rude  couches  of  at  least  five 
hundred  of  our  noble  citizen  soldiers,  who  sleep  their  last  sleep 
along  the  Potomac. 

/'We  have  been  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  wiping  the  chill  dew  of  death  from  the  noble  brow,  and 
l»eathing  words  of  Jesus  into  the  ear  upon  which  all  other  sounds 
Ml  unheeded.  The  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  has  carried  the 
djring  one  to  the  old  homestead,  and,  as  it  often  happened,  by  a 
merciful  illusion,  the  dying  soldier  has  thought  the  face  upon 
which  his  last  look  rested,  was  that  of  a  precious  mother,  sister, 
or  other  cherished  one.  One,  a  German,  in  broken  accents,  whis- 
pered: 'How  good  you  have  come,  Eliza;  Jesus  is  always  near 
me;^  then,  wrestling  with  that  mysterious  power,  death,  slept  in 
Jesus.  Again,  a  gentle  lad  of  seventeen  summers,  wistfully  then 
joyfully  exclaimed:  *I  knew  she  would  come  to  her  boy,'  went 
down  comforted  into  the  dark  valley.  Others,  many  others  still, 
have  thrown  a  lifetime  of  trustful  love  into  the  last  look,  sighing 
out  life  with  'Mother,  dear  mother!' 

^It  has  been  our  highest  aim,  whilst  ministering  to  the  tem- 
poral well-being  of  our  loved  and  valued  soldiers,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  and  affections  heavenward.  We  are  permitted  to  hope 
that  not  a  few  have,  through  the  blessed  influence  of  religious 
tracts,  soldiers'  pocket  books,  soldiers'  Bibles,  and,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  distributed  by  us,  been  led  'to  cast  anchor  upon 
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that  which  is  within  the  veil,  whither  the  fttemnner  is  ftr  HI 
entered^  even  Jeens.' '' 

The  aoeiety  did  not  attempt,  and  wisely,  to  compete  with  lb 
great  oommiasionB  in  their  work.  It  ooold  not  anpply  an  entfrt 
army  or  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  hard-working  vobulaiy 
agents  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  great  battle.  li 
field  of  operations  was  rather  here  and  there  a  field  hospital,  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  single  divi8i<m,  or  at  moat  of  a 
small  army  corps,  when  not  engaged  in  any  great  battles;  tb 
providing  for  some  hundreds  of  refugees,  the  care  of  aome  irf>  Al 
freedmen,  and  the  assistance  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  sol&nl 
Whatever  it  undertook  to  do  it  did  welL  Its  semiHUinnal  repoti 
consisted  largely  of  letters  from  its  absent  secretary,  letters  fiill 
of  pathos  and  simple  eloquence,  and  these  widely  drcolated,  pw* 
duced  a  deep  imiffeaBion,  and  stirred  the  sympathies  of  those  wki 
read,  to  more  abundant  contributicms. 

As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  members  of  tioi 
society  we  state  the  following  incident  of  which  we  were  penaa- 
ally  cognuBant;  one  of  the  officers  of  the  society  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  had  contributed  so  largely  to  its  funds 
that  she  felt  that  only  by  some  self-denial  could  she  give  m(»e. 
Considering  for  a  time  where  the  retrenchment  should  b^in,  Ac 
said  to  the  meml)er&  of  her  family ;  ^'  these  soldiers  who  have  gone 
to  fight  our  battles  have  beeu  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  for  ns, 
and  we  certainly  cannot  do  too  much  for  them.  Now,  I  propose, 
if  you  all  consent,  to  devote  a  daily  sum  to  the  relief  of  the  army 
while  the  war  lasts,  and  that  we  all  go  without  some  accustomed 
luxury  to  procure  tliat  sum.  Suppose  we  dispense  with  our  des- 
sert during  the  war?"  Her  family  consented,  and  the  cost  of  the 
dessert  was  duly  paid  over  to  the  society  as  an  additional  doua- 
tion  throughout  the  war. 

The  society  received  and  expended  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing April  30,  1865,  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
beside  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  soldiers'  fiunilies,  and 
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seven  hundred  dollars  with  accumulated  interest  for  aiding  dis^ 
abled  soldiers  to  reach  their  homes.  The  supplies  distributed 
were  worth  not  fiur  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  aside  from  those  sent  directly  to  Mrs.  Harris  from  indi- 
viduals and  societies,  which  were  estimated  at  fiilly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of  two  other 
associations  of  ladies  in  Philadelphia  for  aiding  the  soldiers, 
which  remained  independent  of  the  Sanitary  or  Christian  Com- 
missions through  the  war,  and  which  accomplished  much  good. 

The  Penn  Relief  Association  was  organized  early  in  1862, 
first  by  the  Hicksite  Friends,  to  demonstrate  the  fiilsity  of  the 
commonly  received  report  that  the  '^  Friends,"  being  opposed  to 
war,  would  not  do  anything  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many 
of  the  "Orthodox  Friends"  afterwards  joined  it,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable numbers  from  other  denominations,  and  it  proved  itself 
a  very  efficient  body.  Mrs.  Kaehcl  S.  Evans  was  its  President, 
and  Miss  Anna  P.  Little  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newport  its  active 
and  hard-working  Secretaries,  and  Miss  Little  doubtless  expressed 
the  feeling  which  actuated  all  its  members  in  a  letter  in  which 
she  said  that  "while  loyal  men  were  suffering,  loyal  women  «iust 
work  to  alleviate  their  sufferings."  The  "Penn  Relief"  collected 
supplies  to  an  amount  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
were  almost  wholly  sent  to  the  "front,"  and  distributed  by  such 
judicious  and  skilful  liands  as  Mrs.  Husband,  Mrs.  Hetty  K. 
Painter,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lee,  and  Miss  Anna  Carver. 

"The  Soldiers'  Aid  Association,"  was  organized  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1862,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Brady,  a  lady  of  West  Philadelphia,  herself  a  native  of  Lreland, 
but  the  wife  of  an  English  lawyer,  who  had  made  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1849.  Mrs.  Brady  was  elected  President  of  the 
^Vssociation,  and  the  first  labors  of  herself  and  her  associates  were 
expended  on  the  Satterlee  Hospital,  one  of  those  vast  institutions 
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cretted  lijrihe  Medkal  Department  of  the  Govenuiifiat^  triuoh 
bed  over  three  tiioiisaiid  beds,  eeoh  daring  thoe^  daric  end  dieerf 
dajs  oooapied  fay  aome  poor  softrar.  In  ^tm  giest  hoqiitd  then 
hdiee  found,  fixrmtimey  fall  emploTnieiitftr  the  beerfee  and  haiidi 
of  the  Oommittoee  who,  on  their  desiginted  di^  of  the  week, 
ministered  to  these  thousands  of  aick  and  womded  maij  Mid 
from  the  depdt  of  supplies  which  the  Aasoeiatioii  had  wrtahliahed 
at  die  hoBfHtal,  prepared  and  distributed  fruits,  feed  akilitalfy  pie- 
pared,  and  articles  of  hospital  clothing,  of  which  the  meai  wwe 
greatly  in  need.  Those  cheering  minietrataons,  readfa^  and  aing^ 
4ng  to  the  men,  writing  letters  for  them,  and  die  dressing  and  ap- 
plying of  cooling  lotions  to  the  I)ot  and  inflamed  woonda  wen  nofc 
forgotten  hy  these  tender  and  kind-hearted  women. 

But  Mrs.  Brady  looked  forward  to  work  in  other  ilalda^  and 
the  exerdon  of  a  wider  influence^  and  though  for  mondis^  sheand 
her  associates  felt  that  the  proscht  duty  must  first  be  don^  she 
desired  to  go  to  the  front,  and  there  minister  to  die  wounded  be- 
fore they  had  endured  all  the  agony  of  the  long  journey  to  the 
hospital  in  the  city.  The  patients  of  the  Satterlee  Hospital  were 
provided  with  an  ample  dinner  on  the  day  of  the  National 
Thank^iving,  by  the  Association,  and  as  they  were  now  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers,  and  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  which  had  sprung 
up  throughout  the  State,  had  poured  in  abundant  supplies,  Mrs. 
Brady  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  she  could  consistendy 
enter  upon  the  work  nearest  her  heart  In  the  winter  of  1863, 
she  visited  Washington,  and  the  hospitals  and  camps  which  were 
scattered  around  the  city,  at  distances  of  from  five  to  twenty 
miles.  Here  she  found  multitudes  of  sick  and  wounded,  all  suf- 
fering firom  cold,  from  hunger,  or  from  inattention.  ''Camp 
Misery,"  with  its  twelve  thousand  convalescents,  in  a  condition 
of  intense  wretchedness  moved  her  sympathies,  and  led  her  to  do 
what  she  could  for  them.  She  returned  home  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  her  preparations  for  another  journey  were  hardly 
made,  before  the  batties  of  Chancellorsville  and  its  vicinity  oc- 
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oorred.  Here  at  the  great  field  hospital  of  Sedgwick^s  (Sixth) 
Corps,  she  commenced  in  earnest  her  labors  in  the  care  of  the 
woanded  directly  from  the  field.  For  five  weeks  she  worked 
with  an  energy  and  zeal  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  her,  and  then  as  Lee  advanced  toward  Pennsylvania,  she  re- 
taroed  home  for  a  few  days  of  rest. 

Then  came  Grettysburg,  with  its  three  days  of  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Brady  was  again  at  her  work  day  and  night,  fur- 
nishing soft  food  to  the  severely  woundctl,  cooling  drinks  to  the 
thirsty  and  fever-stricken,  soothing  pain,  encouraging  the  men  to 
heroic  endurance  of  their  sufibrings,  everywhere  an  angel  of  com^ 
fort,  a  blessed  and  healing  presence.  More  than  a  montli  was 
spent  in  these  labors,  and  at  their  close  Mrs,  Brady  returned  to 
her  work  in  the  Hospitals  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  preparation  for 
the  autumn  and  winter  campaigns.  When  early  in  January, 
General  Meade  made  his  Mine  Run  Campaign,  Mrs.  Brady  had 
again  gone  to  the  front,  and  was  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  peril  from  the  ene- 
my's fire.  Her  exertions  and  exposures  at  this  time  brought  on 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  her  physician  forbade  her  going  to  the 
finrnt  again.  She  however  made  all  the  prepacaticms  she  could 
for  the  coming  campaign,  and  hoped,  though  vainly,  that  she 
might  be  permitted  again  to  enter  upon  the  work  she  loved. 
When  the  great  battles  of  May,  1864,  were  fought,  the  dreadful 
daughter  which  accompanied  them,  so  disquieted  her,  that  it  ag- 
gravated her  disease,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  she  died,  greatly 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  her  worth,  and  her  devotion  to  the 
national  cause. 

The  Association  continued  its  work  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  amount  of  its  disbursements,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
apoertain. 
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WOMEN'S   RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BROOKLYN  AND   LONG  ISLAND. 


HE  dty  of  Brooklyn,  Long  IsIaDd,  and  the  Islaiid  rf 
which  it  fonns  the  Western  extremity,  were  firom  Ike 
commenoement  of  the  war  intenselj  patriotic.  Bq^ 
ment  after r^ment was  raised  in  thecity^and  itsqnoli 
filled  from  the  joong  men  of  the  dtyi  and  the  towns  of  iim 
island,  till  it  seined  as  every  man  of  military  age,  and  most  of  Aft 
youth  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  had  been  drawn  into  tht 
army.  An  enthusiastic  seal  for  the  national  cause  had  taken  as 
complete  possession  of  the  women  as  of  the  men,  'Everywhm^ 
were  seen  the  badges  of  loyalt}',  and  there  was  no  lack  of  patient 
\ahoT  or  of  liberal  giving  for  the  soldiers  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  cither  money  or  labor  to  bestow.  The  news  of  the  first  bat- 
tle was  the  signal  for  an  outpouring  of  clothings  hospital  stores^ 
cordials,  and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  which  were  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  field.  After  each  successive  engagement,  this  was  repeated, 
and  at  first,  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association  of  the  ci^, 
a  most  efficient  organization,  undertook  to  be  the  almoners  of  a 
part  of  the  bounty  of  the  citizens.  Distant  as  was  the  field  of 
Shiloh,  a  delegation  from  the  Association  went  thither,  bearing  a 
large  amount  of  hospital  stores,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  great  numbers  of  wounded.  Other  organizations  sprang 
up,  having  in  view  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  the  army, 
and  many  contributors  entrusted  to  the  eaniest  workers  at  Wash- 
ington, the  stores  tliey  were  anxious  to  bestow  upon  the  sufieriag. 
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After  the  great  battles  of  the  sammer  and  aatomn  of  1862,  large 
numbers  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  brought  to  Brooklyn,  for 
care  and  treatment  filling  at  one  time  three  hospitals.  Thej 
came  often  in  need  of  all  things,  and  the  benevolent  women  of 
the  cily  formed  themselves  into  Committees,  to  visit  these  hospitals 
in  turn,  and  prepare  and  provide  suitable  dishes,  delicacies,  and 
special  diet  for  the  invalid  soldiers,  to  furnish  such  clothing  as 
was  needed,  to  read  to  them,  write  letters  for  them,  and  bestow 
upon  them  such  acts  of  kindness  as  should  cause  them  to  feel 
that  their  services  in  defense  of  the  nation  were  fully  appreciated 
and  honored. 

There  was,  however,  in  these  varied  efforts  for  the  soldiers  a 
lack  of  concentration  and  efficiency  which  rendered  them  less  ser- 
viceable than  they  otherwise  might  have  been.  The  different 
dganizations  and  committees  working  independently  of  each 
other,  not  unfrequcutly  furnished  over-abundant  supplies  to  some 
regiments  or  hospitals,  while  others  were  left  to  lack,  and  many 
who  had  the  disposition  to  give,  hesitated  from  want  of  know- 
ledge or  confidence  in  the  organizations  which  would  disburse 
the  ftmds.  The  churches  of  the  city  though  giving  freely  whcu 
called  upon,  were  not  contributing  systematically,  or  putting  forth 
their  ftdl  strength  in  the  service.  It  was  this  conviction  of  the 
need  of  a  more  methodical  and  comprehensive  organization  to 
which  the  churches,  committees,  and  smaller  associations  should 
become  tributary,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Women's 
Belief  Association,  as  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission.  This  Association  was  organized  November  23d, 
1862,  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Ladies  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  Lec- 
ture Room  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  Mbs.  Mabiamne 
Fitch  Stbanahan,  was  chosen  President,  and  Miss  Kate  E.  Wa- 
terbnry.  Secretary,  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  twelve  ladies 
of  high  standing  and  patriotic  impulses.  The  selection  of  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  was  eminently  a  judicious  one.  Mrs.  Stran- 
AMAJS  was  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
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and  had  reoeived  ftr  tfie  time,  and  iha  region  in  wlttoh  Imt  child- 
hood and  joudi  was  paaaed,  saperior  adTantagea  of  cdooaftiaa. 
She  was  married  in  1837,  to  Mr.  James  S.  T.  SCnuaahan,  then  a 
merchant  of  Florenoe,  Oneida  Oonnly,  New  York,  but  who  n^ 
moved  with  his  fiunily  in  1840,  to  Newark,  New  Jeraq%  and  ia 
1845,  took  np  his  residence  in  Jbooklyn.  Here  thef  oecuiiied  s 
high  social  position,  Mr.  Stnmahan  having  been  elected  a  Bepre* 
sentative  to  the  Thirty-fonrth  Congress,  and  snbseqnenily  wf^ 
pointed  to  other  positions  of  reepoosibility  in  the  oitjr  and  Stalfc 
Mrs.  Stranahan  was  active  in  every  good  work  in  the  dfy  of  her 
adoption,  and  those  who  knew  her  &lt  that  they  ooold  oonfide  in 
her  judgment,  her  discernment^  her  tact^  and  her  onflindiing  in- 
tegtity  and  principle.  For  eight  years  she  was  the  first  Diiea* 
tress  of  the  ^'Graham  Institate,  fi»  the  relief  of  Aged  and 
Indigent  Females,''  a  portion  requiring  the  exerdae  of  ma 
abilities,  and  the  most  skilful  management,  to  harmoniae  the  doB* 
cords,  and  quiet  the  nusunderstandings,  inevitable  in  audi  an 
institution.  Her  discretion^  equanimity,  and  tact,  were  equal  to 
the  duties  of  the  place,  and  under  her  administration  peace  and 
quiet  reigned.  It  was  probably  from  the  knowledge  of  her  eze* 
cutive  abilities,  that  she  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  Women's  Relief  Association.  This  position  was  also  one  re- 
quiring great  tact  and  skill  in  the  presiding  officer.  About  eighty 
churches  of  different  denominations  in  Brooklyn,  cooperated  in 
the  work  of  the  Association,  and  it  had  also  numerous  auxiliaries 
scattered  over  the  Island.  These  diverse  elements  were  held  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony,  by  Mrs.  Stranahan's  skilful  manage* 
ment,  till  the  occasion  ceased  for  their  labors.  The  Association 
was  from  first  to  last  a  perfect  success,  surpassing  in  its  results 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  Commission,  and  surpassed  in  the 
harmony  and  efficiency  of  its  action  by  none. 

In  her  final  report  Mrs.  Stranahan  said:  ^^The  aggr^ate  of 
our  efforts  including  the  results  of  our  Great  Fair,  represents  a 
money  value  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars."     Three 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this  sum  were  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  Sanitiiry  Commission  in  cash;  and  hospital 
sapplies  were  furnished  to  the  amount  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand more.  The  Great  Fair  of  Brooklyn  had  its  origin  in  the 
Women's  Belief  Association.  At  first  it  was  proposed  that 
Brooklyn  should  unite  with  New  York  in  the  Metropolitan 
Fair;  but  on  further  deliberation  it  was  thought  that  a  much 
laiger  result  would  be  attained  by  an  independent  effort  on  the 
part  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  and  the  event  fully  justified 
the  opinion.  The  conducting  of  such  a  &ir  involved,  however, 
an  excessive  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  managers;  and 
notwithstanding  the  perfect  equanimity  and  self-possession  of 
Mrs.  Stranahan,  her  health  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  exertions 
she  was  compelled  to  make  to  maintain  the  harmony  and  effi- 
oiency  of  so  many  and  such  varied  interests.  It  is  much  to  say, 
bat  the  proof  of  the  statement  is  ample,  that  no  one  of  the  Sani- 
tary Fairs  held  from  1863  to  1865  equalled  that  of  Brooklyn  in 
its  freedom  from  all  friction  and  disturbing  influences,  in  the 
earnestness  of  its  patriotic  feeling,  and  the  complete  and  perfect 
harmony  which  reigned  from  its  commencement  to  its  dose. 
This  gratifying  condition  of  affairs  was  universally  attributed  to 
the  extraordinary  tact  and  executive  talent  of  Mrs.  Stranahan. 

Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  her  pastor,  in  a  touching  and  eloquent  memo- 
lial  of  her,  uses  the  following  language  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
her  administration  as  President  of  the  Women's  Relief  Associa- 
tion; ^^It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  this  success  depended  very 
largely  upon  her  wisdom  and  her  efforts.  She  was  the  right 
woman  in  the  right  place.  She  gave  her  time  to  the  work  with 
a  seal  and  perseverance  that  never  faltered,  and  with  a  hopeful- 
ness for  her  country  that  yielded  to  no  discouragement  or 
despondency.  As  a  presiding  officer  she  discharged  her  duties 
with  a  self-possession,  courtesy,  skill,  and  method,  that  com- 
manded universal  admiration.  She  had  a  quick  and  judicious 
insight  into  the  various  ways  and  means  by  which  the  meetings 
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of  the  Association  would  be  rendered  interesting  and  attractive. 
The  business  part  of  the  work  was  constantlj  nnder  her  eje. 
No  woman  ever  labored  in  a  sphere  more  honorable;  and  bat 
few  women  could  have  filled  her  place.     Her  general  temper  of 
mind,  her  large  and  catholic  views  as  a  Christian,  and  then  her 
excellent  discretion,  eminently  fitted  her  to  combine  all  tbe 
churches  in  one  harmonious  and  patriotic  effort     This  was  her 
constant  study;  and  well  did  she  succeed.     As  an  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  she  had  inspired  her  assodates^  tbe 
following  resolution  offered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  AssodatioD^ 
and  unanimously  adopted,  will  speak  for  itself: — 

" '  Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Women's  Belief  Association  are  pre-emi- 
nently due  to  our  President,  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  for  the  singular  abilitj, 
wisdom,  and  patience  with  which  she  has  discharged  the  daties  of  her  office,  at 
all  times  ardaous,  and  not  unfrequentlj  requiring  sacrificea  to  whidi  noUung 
short  of  the  deepest  love  of  country  could  have  heen  equal.  It  is  due  to  jutie^ 
and  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts,  to  say  that  the  usefulness,  the  harmony,  vA 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Women's  Belief  Association,  through  the  loog 
and  painful  struggle,  now  happily  ended,  have  been  in  a  large  measure  oviog 
to  the  combination  of  rare  gifts,  which  have  been  so  conspicuous  to  us  all  in  the 
guidance  of  our  public  meetings,  and  which  have  marked  not  less  the  more 
unnoticed,  but  equally  essential,  superintendence  of  the  work  in  private.'" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  President  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission,  thus  speaks  of  Mrs.  Stranahan  and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Woman's  Relief  Association,  of  which  she  was  the 
head: 

"Knowing  Mrs.  Stranahan  only  in  her  official  character,  as 
head  of  the  noble  band  of  women  who  through  the  war,  by  their 
admirable  organization  and  efficient,  patient  working,  made 
Brooklyn  a  shining  example  for  all  other  cities — I  wonder  that 
she  should  have  left  so  deep  a  personal  impression  u|K)n  my 
heart;  and  that  from  a  dozen  interviews  confined  wholly  to  one 
subject,  I  should  have  conceived  a  friendship  for  her  which  it 
commonly  tiikes  a  life  of  various  intercourse  and  intimate  or 
familiar  relations  to  e<5tablish.     And  this  is  the  more  remarkable. 
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because  her  directness^  clearness  of  intention,  and  precision  of 
purpose  always  kept  her  confined,  in  the  conversations  I  held 
with  her,  to  the  special  subject  on  which  we  met  to  take  counsel. 
She  had  so  admirably  ordered  an  understanding,  was  so  business- 
like and  dear  in  her  habits  of  mind,  that  not  a  minute  was  lost 
with  her  in  beating  the  bush.  With  mild  determination,  and  in 
a  gentle  distinctness  of  tone,  she  laid  her  views  or  wishes  before 
me,  in  a  way  that  never  needed  any  other  explanation  or  enforce- 
ment than  her  simple  statement  carried  with  it.  In  few,  precise, 
and  transparent  words,  she  made  known  her  business,  or  gave 
her  opinion,  and  wasted  not  a  precious  minute  in  generalities,  or 
on  matters  aside  from  our  common  object.  This  rendered  my 
oflScial  intercourse  with  her  peculiarly  satisfactory.  She  always 
knew  just  what  she  wanted  to  say,  and  left  no  uncertainty  as  to 
what  she  had  said;  and  what  she  said,  had  always  been  so  care- 
filUy  considered,  that  her  wishes  were  full  of  reason,  and  her 
advice  full  of  persuasion.  She  seemed  to  me  to  unite  the  greatest 
discretion  with  the  finest  enthusiasm.  As  earnest,  large,  and 
noble  in  her  views  of  what  was  due  to  the  National  cause,  as  the 
most  zealous  could  be,  she  was  yet  so  practical,  judicious,  and 
sober  in  her  judgment,  that  what  she  planned,  I  learned  to  regard 
as  certain  of  success.  No  one  could  see  her  presiding  with  min- 
gled modesty  and  dignity  over  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Women's 
Belief  Association,  without  admiration  for  her  self-possession, 
propriety  of  utterance,  and  skill  in  furthering  the  objects  in  view. 
I  have  always  supposed  that  her  wisdom,  resolution,  and  perse- 
verance, had  a  controlling  influence  in  the  glorious  success  of  the 
Brooklyn  Relief  Association — ^the  most  marked  and  memorable 
fellowship  of  women,  united  from  all  sects  and  orders  of  Chris- 
tians, in  one  practical  enterprise,  that  the  world  ever  saw." 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  Women's  Relief  Association,  Mrs. 
Btranahan,  though  retaining  her  profound  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  her  country,  and  her  desire  for  its  permanent  pacification  by 
8uch  measures  as  should  remove  all  further  causes  of  discord  and 
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strife,  returned  to  the  quiet  of  her  home,  and  ezoept  her  conneo- 
tiou  with  the  Graham  Institute,  gladly  withdrew  from  any  oon* 
spicuous  or  public  position.  Her  health  was  as  we  have  said 
impaired  somewhat  by  her  assiduous  devotion  to  her  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Association,  but  she  made  no  complaint,  and 
her  family  did  not  take  the  alarm.  The  spring  of  1866  found 
her  so  feeble,  that  it  was  thought  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the 
Green  Mountains  might  prove  beneficial  in  restoring  her  strength, 
but  her  days  were  numbered.  On  the  30th  of  August  she  died 
at  Manchester,  Vermont. 

In  closing  our  sketch  of  this  excellent  woman,  we  deem  it  due 
to  her  memory  to  give  the  testimony  of  two  clergymen  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  her  work  and  character,  to  her  eminent 
abilities,  and  her  extraordinary  worth.  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  says 
of  her: 

"  When  I  think  of  the  amount  of  time,  thought,  anxious  and 
pains-taking  reflection,  and  active  personal  attention  and  efibrt 
she  gave  to  this  great  work ;  when  I  recall  how  for  nearly  tliree 
yeai's,  with  otlicr  weighty  cares  upon  her,  and  amid  failing  health, 
she  contrived  to  give  herself  so  faithfully  and  devotedly  to  carry- 
ing it  on,  I  am  lost  in  admiration.  True,  she  had  for  coadjutors 
a  company  of  noble  women,  worthy  representatives  of  our  great 
and  beautiful  city.  They  represented  ever}'  phase  of  our  social 
and  religious  life;  they  were  distinguished  by  all  the  various 
traits  which  are  the  growth  of  education  and  habit ;  they  had  on 
many  subjects  few  views  or  associations  in  common.  In  one 
thing,  indeed,  they  were  united — the  desire  to  serve  their  country 
in  her  hour  of  peril,  by  ministering  to  the  sufterings  of  her  he- 
roic defenders  in  the  field.  Acting  on  this  thought — knowing  no 
personal  distinctions  where  this  was  the  prevailing  sentiment — 
and  treating  all  with  the  like  courtesy — she  had  yet  the  nice  tact 
to  call  into  requisition  for  special  emergencies  the  precise  talent 
which  was  wanted,  and  give  it  its  right  direction.  Now  and 
then — strange  if  it  had  not  been  so — there  would  be  some  ques- 
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tioning  of  her  proposed  measures,  some  demur  to,  or  reluctance 
to  accept  her  suggestions;  but  among  men,  the  case  would  be 
found  a  rare  one,  where  a  presiding  officer  carried  so  largely  and 
uniformly,  from  first  to  last,  the  concurrent  judgment  and  ap- 
proval of  his  compeers. 

'*  I  shall  always  call  her  to  mind  as  among  the  remarkable  wo- 
men whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know.  With  no 
especial  coveting  of  notoriety,  she  was — as  one  might  say — in  the 
course  of  nature,  or  rather — as  I  prefer  to  say — in  the  order  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  called  to  occupy  very  responsible  positions 
bearing  largely  on  the  public  weal ;  and  she  ^vas  not  found  want- 
ing. Nay,  she  was  found  eminently  fit.  All  admitted  it.  And 
all  find,  now  that  she  has  been  taken  to  her  rest,  that  they  owe 
Iier  every  grateful  and  honored  remembrance." 

The  Eev.  W.  J.  Budington,  D.D.,  who  had  known  her  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  in  the  various  positions  she  had  been  called  to  fill, 
pays  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  her  memory : 

"  I  had  known  Mrs.  Stranahan  chiefly,  in  common  with  the 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  as  the  head  of  the  '  Women's  Relief  As- 
sociation,' and  thus,  as  the  representative  of  the  patriotism  and 
Christian  benevolence  of  the  Ladies  of  Brooklyn,  in  that  great 
crisiB  of  our  national  history  which  drew  forth  all  that  was  best 
in  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  our  own  city.  Most  naturally — inevitably ,  I  may  say — she  became 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  most  useful  and  efficient  Association. 
Possessed  naturally  of  a  strong  mind,  clear  in  her  perceptions, 
and  logical  in  her  courses  of  thought,  she  had,  at  the  outset  of 
the  struggle,  the  most  decided  convictions  of  duty,  and  entered 
into  the  work  of  national  conservation  with  a  heartiness  and  self- 
devotion,  which,  in  a  younger  person,  would  have  been  called 
enthusiasm,  but  which  in  her  case  was  only  the  measure  of  an 
enlightened  Christianity  and  patriotism.  She  toiled  untiringly, 
'  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  when  others  flagged,  she  supplied 
the  lack  by  giving  more  time,  and  redoubling  her  exertions ;  as 
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the  war  wore  wearily  on,  and  disasters  came,  enfeebling  some,  and 
confounding  others,  she  rose  to  sublimer  eflforts,  and  supplied  the 
ranks  of  the  true  and  faithful  who  gathered  round  her,  with  the 
proper  watchwords  and  fresh  resources.  I  both  admired  and 
wondered  at  her  in  this  regard ;  and  when  success  came,  crown- 
ing the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  our  people,  her  soul  was  less 
filled  with  mere  exultation  than  with  sober  thoughtfulness  as  ti> 
what  still  remained  to  be  done.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  regard  Mrs.  Stranahan  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
that  galaxy  of  women,  whom  the  night  of  our  country's  sorrow 
disclosed,  and  whose  light  will  shine  forever  in  the  land  they 
have  done  their  part — I  dare  not  say,  how  great  a  part — to  save." 

We  should  do  gross  injustice  to  this  eflScient  Association,  if  we 
neglectecl  to  give  credit  to  its  other  officers,  for  their  faithfulness 
and  persevering  energy  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 
Especially  should  the  services  of  its  patient  and  hard-working 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Kate  E.  Waterbury,  be  acknow- 
ledged. Next  to  the  president,  she  was  its  most  efficient  officer, 
ever  at  her  post,  and  performing  her  duties  with  a  thoroughness 
and  heartiness  whicli  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed her  zeal  and  devotion.  ^liss  Perkins,  the  faithful  agent 
in  charge  of  the  depot  of  supplies  and  rooms  of  the  Association, 
was  also  a  quiet  and  persevering  toiler  for  the  promotion  of  its 
great  objects. 


LADIES'   UNION    RELIEF  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS   OF    BALTIMORE. 


MIDST  the  malign  influences  of  secession  and  treason, 
entire  and  unqualified  devotion  to  the  Union,  shone 
with  additional  brightness  from  its  contrast  with  sur- 
rounding darkness.  In  all  portions  of  the  South  were 
found  examples  of  this  patriotic  devotion,  and  nowhere  did  it 
display  itself  more  nobly  than  in  the  distracted  city  of  Baltimore. 
Tiie  Union  people  were  near  enough  to  the  North  with  its  patri- 
otic sentiment,  and  sufficiently  protected  by  the  presence  of  Union 
soldiery,  to  be  able  to  act  with  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  de- 
nied to  their  compatriots  of  the  extreme  South,  and  they  did  act 
nobly  for  the  cause  of  their  country  and  its  defenders. 

Among  the  ladies  of  Baltimore,  few  were  more  constantly  or 
conspicuously  employed,  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  from  the  war, 
than  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Streeter.  With  the  nuxlesty  that  al- 
most invariably  accompanies  gi'cut  devotion  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose she  sought  no  public  notice;  but  in  the  case  of  one  so 
actively  employed  in  good  works,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

More  than  one  of  the  Associations  of  Ladies  formed  in  Balti- 
more for  the  relief  of  soldiers,  of  their  families,  and  of  refugi^es 
from  secession,  owes  its  ina^ption,  organization,  and  successful 
career  to  the  mind  and  energies  of  Mrs.  Stnvter.  It  may  truly 
be  said  of  her  that  she  has  refused  no  work  which  her  hands 
could  find  to  accomplish. 

Mrs.  Streeter  wjls  the  wife  of  the  late  Hon.  S.  F.  Streeter,  Esq., 
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^1  weU-known  dtinn  of  Baltimoro,  a  mflmbor  of  tbe  dflj  Goram- 
ment  daring  the  irar,  an  active  TJnion  man,  devoted  to  tke  catan 
of  his  connlxy  and  lier  defenden  as  indefirtigaMy  as  Ida 
Ue  wife.  Woridng  in  various  ogrganiMtionfl,  he ' 
alnumer  of  the  city  fhnds  bestowed  opon  the  fiuniliea  of  i 
and  i^mn  hoqiitahfy  and  affarwaids  iq^ypoinfted  in  ooign^ 
Geosge  R  Dodge,  Esq.,  to  distribate  the  a^rafiriatioii  of  tfes 
StiKte,  finr  die  femilies  of  Maiyland  sdldien.  Thu  the  two  was 
oontinnalty  working  side  faj  ode,  or  in  sepaiatesphens  of  hkmp 
fer  the  same  eanaei  all  through  the  dark  daji  of  the  rebelliotti^ 
'  Mn.  Streeter  was  bom  in  PlTmooth,  Massachiisetli^  her  i 
tors,  the  JaoksonSj  having  been  among  the  mffntl  i 
(dd  Oolonj,  and  she  hasdoabtkss  inherited  the i 
freedom.    For  thirty  years  she  has  been  a  resident  of ', 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1861,  she  originated  the 
Union  Belief  Association,  of  Baltimofe,  and  in  oonneolkm  ^Ml 
other  aealoas  kyal  ladies,  carried  on  its  operations  for  mors  Ala 
a  year  wiih  great  success.  From  ibis  as  a  center,  eprang 
similar  assoeiations  in  different  parts  of  the  citjr,  and 
with  the  various  hospitals. 

Afler  the  battle  of  Antietam^  Mrs.  Streeter,  with  Mrs.  Psn- 
ooast,  a  most  energetic  member  of  the  Association,  spent  some 
time  on  the  field  dispensing  supplies,  and  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  wounded,  suffering  and  dying. 

Exhausted  by  her  labors  and  responsibilities,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  Mrs.  Streeter  resigned  her  official  connection  with  the  La- 
dies' Relief  Association,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  repoee,  she 
devoted  herself  to  personal  visitation  of  the  hospitals,  dispensing 
needed  comforts  and  delicacies,  and  endeavoring  by  conversation 
with  the  inmates  to  cheer  tbem,  stimulate  their  patriotism,  and  to 
make  their  situation  in  all  respects,  more  comfortable. 

Subsequently,  she  connected  herself  with  the  hospital  attached 
to  the  Union  Relief  Association,  located  at  120  South  Entaw 
Street,  Baltimore.     Up  to  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
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work  of  the  AssociatioDy  she  gave  it  her  daily  attendanoe^  and 
-  added  largely  to  its  resources  by  way  of  supplies. 

At  this  time^  Baltimore  was  thronged  by  the  &milies  of  refa- 
geeSy  who  were  rendered  insecure  in  their  homes  by  the  &ct  of 
their  entertaining  Union  sentiments,  or  homeless,  by  some  of  the 
bands  of  marauders  which  followed  the  advance  of  the  Confederate 
troops  when  they  invaded  Maryland,  or,  who  perhaps,  living  unfor- 
tunately in  the  very  track  of  the  conflicting  armies,  found  them- 
selves driven  from  their  burning  homesteads,  and  devastated 
fields,  victims  of  a  wanton  soldiery.  Destitute,  ragged  and 
shelterless,  their  condition  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
friends  of  the  Union.  State  aid  was  by  no  means  sufficient,  and 
imorganized  charity  unavailable  to  any  great  extent. 

Mrs.  Streeter  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  need  of  systematic  as- 
sistance for  this  class.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1863,  the 
resalt  of  her  interest  was  seen  in  the  organization  of  the  "  La- 
dies' Aid  Society,  for  tlie  Relief  of  Soldiers'  Families,"  whicli 
included  in  its  efforts  the  relief  of  all  destitute  female  refugees. 
A  house  was  taken  more  particularly  to  accommodate  these  last, 
and  the  Association,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five  ladies,  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  families  of  soldiers  and  refugees  in  person,  in- 
quiring into  their  needs,  and  dispensing  money,  food,  clothing, 
shoes,  fuel,  ete.,  as  required.  Over  twelve  hundred  families  were 
thus  visited  and  relieved,  in  addition  to  the  inmates  of  the  Home. 
For  this  purpose  they  received  from  the  city  and  various  asso- 
ciations about  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  a  large  amount  from 
private  contributions.  In  this  and  kindred  work,  Mrs.  Streeter 
was  engaged  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  second  report  of  the  Marj'land  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Commission  thus  speaks  of  the  services  of  the  devoted  women 
who  proceeded  to  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  there 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  and  wounded  soldiers. 

"Attendance  in  the  hospitals  uj)on  the  wounded  at  Antietam, 
was  recjuired  for  several  months  after  the  battle.     Services  and  sup- 
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plic»8  were  furnished  by  the  Committee,  principally  through  the 
atjceiicy  of  the  ladies  of  the  Relief  Associations,  to  whom  the  Com- 
mittee acknowledge  its  indebtedness  for  important  and  neceaeatj 
lal)ors,  which  none  but  themselves  could  so  well  perform.  The 
hospitals  were  located  near  the  battle-field,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  in  Baltimore  and  Frederick  cities.  Connected  with 
each  of  them  there  was  a  band  of  faithful  and  devoted  women, 
who  waited  about  the  beds  of  the  suffering  objects  of  their  con- 
cern, and  ministered  to  their  relief  and  comfort  during  the  houre 
of  their  affliction.  Through  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  these  messengers  of  mercy  labored  among  the 
wounded  of  Antietam,  and  were  successful  in  saving  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  the  badly  wounded.  They  had  not  yet  cleared  the 
hospitals,  when  other  battles  added  to  their  number,  and  made 
new  drafts  for  services,  which  were  promptly  and  cheerfully 
Hindered  .^' 

Many  times  the  Committee  take  occasion  to  mention  the  valu- 
able services  of  the  loyal  ladies  of  Baltimore,  and  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Strootor  are  specially  noticed  in  the  third  report  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Invalid  Camp  Hospital  looatod  at  the  boundary  of 
tlie  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  in  the  vicinity  of  Northern 
Avenue. 

"The  services  to  tliis  camp,  usually  j)erformed  by  ladies,  were 
und(»r  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  8.  F.  Streetcr,  who  visited  the 
irrounds  daily,  on  several  oc^casions  several  times  a  day.  The 
Secretary  of  tlie  Committee  has  frequently  met  Mrs.  Streeter  on 
luT  errand  of  benevolence,  conveying  to  the  sufferers  the  deli- 
cacies she  liad  prcj)arod.  Ilcr  active  and  faithful  services  were 
continued  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp." 

The  ladies  of  Baltimore  worked  in  connwtion  with  the  Sani- 
tiirv  and  Christian  Commissions,  both  of  which  organizations 
take  occasion  frequently  to  acknowhnlge  their  services. 

Late  in  1804,  ]\rrs.  Streeter  was  called  to  deep  affliction.  Her 
noblc-licartcd  and  patriotic  husband,  who  had  been  as  active  as 
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herself  in  all  enterprises  for  the  welfere  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  was 
suddenly  taken  fix)m  her,  falling  a  victim  to  fever  contracted  in 
his  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  home  and  city  where  his  presence  had  been  to 
her  a  joy  and  delight,  became,  since  he  was  gone  too  full  of 
gloom  and  sorrow  to  be  borne.  Mrs.  Strecter  returned  to  her 
New  England  home  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  some  relief  from 
the  grief  which  overwhelmed  her  spirit. 

Two  other  ladies  of  Baltimore,  and  doubtless  many  more, 
deserve  especial  mention  in  this  connection,  Miss  Tyson,  and 
Mrs.  Beck.  Active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Ladies'  Relief 
Association  of  that  city,  tlicy  were  also  active  and  eminently 
useful  in  the  field  and  general  haspitals.  To  the  hospital  work 
they  seem  both  to  have  l)een  called  by  Mrs.  John  Harris,  who 
to  her  other  good  qualities  added  that  of  recognizing  instinct- 
ively, the  women  who  could  be  made  useful  in  the  work  in 
which  she  was  engaged. 

Miss  Tyson  was  with  Mrs.  Harris  at  French's  Division  Hos- 
pital, after  Antietam,  and  subsequently  at  Smoketown  General 
Hospital,  and  after  six  or  eight  weeks  of  labor  there,  was  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever.  Her  illnt^s  was  protracted,  but  she  finally 
recovered  and  resumed  her  work,  going  with  Mrs.  Harris  to  the 
West,  and  during  mast  of  the  year  1864,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Low  Diet  Department  of  the  large  hospital  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. Few  ladies  equalled  her  in  skill  in  the  preparation  of  suit 
able  food  and  delicacies  for  those  who  needed  si^ecial  diet.  Miss 
Tyson  was  a  faithful,  indefatigable  worker,  and  not  only  gave 
her  services  to  the  hospitals,  but  expended  largely  of  her  own 
means  for  the  soldiers.  She  was  always,  however,  disposed  to 
shrink  from  any  mention  of  her  work,  and  we  are  comi)elled  to 
content  ourselves  witli  this  brief  mention  of  her  great  usefulness. 

Mrs.  Beck  was  also  a  faithful  and  lalwrious  aide  to  Mrs. 
Harris,  at  Falmouth,  and  afterwards  at  the  West.     She  was,  we 
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believe,  a  native  of  FUladelplua,  though  i 

Her  eameBtiiesB  and  patienoe  in  many  veiy  tijing  < 

dioited  the  admixation  of  all  who  knew  her.    8ha  waa  aft  csoei 

lent  eingeTi  and  when  ehe  sang  in  the  hoapitdB  aome  of  the  pep 

nlar  hymns,  the  worda  and  melocty  would  often  awaken  «i 

intenit  in  the  heart  of  the  soldier  ftr  a  better  life. 
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ERKSHIRE  County,  Massachusetts,  has  long  been 
noted  as  the  buth-plaoe  of  many  men  and  women  dis- 
tinguished in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  best  phases  of 
American  life,  literature,  law,  science,  art,  philosophy, 
as  well  as  religion,  philanthropy,  and  the  industrial  and  commer- 
dal  progress  of  our  country  have  all  been  brilliantly  illustrated 
and  powerfully  aided  by  those  who  drew  their  first  breath,  and 
had  their  earliest  home  among  the  green  hills  and  lovely  valleys 
of  Berkshire.  Bryant  gained  the  inspiration  of  his  poems — sweet, 
tender,  refined,  elevating — ^from  its  charming  scenery;  and  from 
amidst  the  same  scenes  Miss  Sedgwick  gathered  up  the  quiet 
romance  of  country  life,  often  as  deep  as  silent,  and  wove  it  into 
those  delightful  tales  which  were  the  joy  of  our  youthful  hearts. 

The  men  of  Berkshire  are  brave  and  strong,  its  women  fair  and 
noble.  Its  mountains  are  the  green  altars  upon  which  they 
kindled  the  fires  of  their  patriotism.  And  these  fires  brightened 
a  continent,  and  made  glad  the  heart  of  a  nation. 

Berkshire  had  gained  the  prestige  of  its  patriotism  in  two  wars, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  signal  gun  of  the  rebellion  its  sons — 
"  brave  sons  of  noble  sires" — ^young  men,  and  middle-aged,  and 
boys,  sprang  to  arms.  Its  regiments  were  among  the  first  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  country  and  to  offer  themselves  for  its 
defense.  Let  Ball's  Bluff  and  the  Wilderness,  the  Chickahominy, 
and  the  deadly  swamps  and  bayous  of  the  Southwest,  tell  to  the 
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listening  world  the  story  of  their  bravery,  their  endurance  and 
their  sacrifices. 

But  these  men  who  went  forth  to  fight  left  behind  them,  in 
their  homes,  hearts  as  brave  and  strong  as  their  own.  If  Berk- 
shire has  a  proud  record  of  the  battle-field,  not  less  proud  is  that 
which  might  be  written  of  her  home  work.  Its  women  first  gave 
their  Ix^t  beloved  to  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  then,  in 
their  desolate  homes,  all  through  the  slow  length  of  those  hor- 
rible, sometimes  ho|)elcss  years,  by  labor  and  sacrifice,  by  thought 
and  care,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  more  silent  but  not  lea 
noble  work  of  supplying  the  needs  and  ministering  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiery. 

Foremost  among  these  noble  women,  as  the  almoner  of  theii 
bounty,  and  the  organizer  of  their  efforts,  stands  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  ^Irs.  C.  T.  Fenn,  of  Pittsfield,  whose  devotion  to  the 
work  during  the  entire  war  was  unintermitted  and  untiring. 

Mrs.  Fenn,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dickinson,  was  bom  in 
Pittsfield  just  Ix^fore  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  with  the 
excvption  of  a  brief  residence  in  Boston,  ha<  passed  her  entire  life 
tlu'i-e.  Her  hushaiul,  Deawn  Curtis  T.  Fcmhi,  an  excellent  citi- 
zen, and  eiiterprisinp:  man  of  business,  in  his  "haste  to  be  rich," 
was  at  one  time  temptoil  to  venture  largely,  and  became  lx>und 
for  others.  The  rt^sult  wa<  a  failure,  and  a  removal  to  Boston 
with  the  idea  of  retrievinjr  bis  fortunes  in  new  scenes.  Here  his 
only  son,  a  promisinir  yoiinir  man  of  twenty-two  years,  fell  ill, 
and  with  the  hojx^  of  arn'stinir  his  disease,  and  if  ]xissible  saving 
his  pnK'ious  life,  his  parents  returned  to  his  native  place,  giving 
up  their  flattering  prosjxH^ts  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  in  vain, 
however — in  a  few  months  the  insidious  disease,  always  so  fatal 
in  New  Euirland,  claimeil  its  victim,  and  they  were  bereaved  in 
their  dean^t  hojx^s. 

This  atHietion  <lid  not  chanp\  but  jierhaps  intensifitxl,  the 
chanu'tor  of  Mrs.  Fenn.  She  was  now  etilleil  to  endure  lal)or, 
and  to  make  manv  sxuritices,  while  her  hu?band  was  slowlv  win- 
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niug  his  wny  back  to  competence.  But  ever  full  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  she  devoted  her  time  more  unsparingly  to  doing  good. 
Her  name  became  a  synonym  for  spontaneous  benevolence  in  her 
native  town.  By  the  bed-sides  of  the  sick  and  dying,  in  the 
home  of  poverty,  and  the  haunts  of  disease,  where  sin,  and  sorrow 
and  suffering,  that  trinity  of  human  woe  are  ever  to  be  found, 
she  became  a  welcome  and  revered  visitant.  All  sought  her  in 
trouble,  and  she  withheld  not  counsel  nor  aid  in  any  hour  of 
need,  nor  from  any  who  claimed  them. 

This  was  the  prestige  with  which  she  was  surrounded  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  and  her  warm  heart,  as  well  as  her  patriotic 
instincts  were  at  once  ready  for  any  work  of  kindness  or  aid  it 
should  develop.  The  following  extract  from  the  Berkshire 
County  Eagle,  of  May,  1862,  tells  better  than  we  can  of  the 
estimation  in  which  she  was  held  in  her  native  town. 

"  Mrs.  Fcnn,  as  most  of  our  Pittsfield  readers  know,  has  been 
for  many  years  the  kind  and  familiar  friend  of  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering. Familiar  with  its  shades,  her  step  in  the  sick  chamber 
has  been  as  welcome  and  as  beneficial  as  that  of  the  physician. 
When  the  ladies  were  appealed  to  for  aid  for  our 'soldiers  suffer- 
ing from  wounds  or  disease,  she  entered  mto  the  work  with  her 
whole  soul  and  devoted  all  her  time  and  the  skill  learned  in 
years  of  attendance  on  tl)e  sick  to  the  new  necessities.  Possessing 
the  entire  confidence  of  our  citizens,  and  appealing  to  them  per- 
sonally and  assiduously,  she  was  met  by  generous  and  well  selected 
contributions  which  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  chronicled.  In 
her  duties  at  the  work  room,  in  preparing  the  material  contributed, 
she  has  had  constant  and  reliable  assistance,  but  very  much  less 
than  was  needed,  a  defect  which  we  hoi)e  will  be  remedied. 
Surely  many  of  our  ladies  have  leisure  to  relieve  her  of  a  portion 
of  her  work,  and  we  triLst  that  some  of  our  patriotic  boys  will 
give  their  aid,  for  we  learn  that  even  such  duties  as  the  sweeping 
of  the  rooms  devolve  upon  her. 

"Knowing  that  Mrs.  Fenn's  entire  time  had  been  occupied  for 
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months  in  this  great  and  good  cause^  and  that  all  her  time  was 
not  adequate  to  the  manifold  duties  imposed  upon  her,  we  woe 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  letter  addressed  to  her  in  print  a  few 
weeks  sinee,  complimenting  her  upon  her  efforts  for  the  soldien 
and  asking  her  to  give  her  aid  in  collecting  hospital  stores  fcvtbe 
clinic  at  the  Medical  College.     Surely  thought  we,  there  oa^ 
to  be  more  than  one  Dorcas  in  Pittsfield.     Indeed,  it  occurred  to 
us  that  there  were  ladies  here  who,  however  repugnant  to  aid  the 
soldiers  of  the  North,  could,  without  violence  to  their  feelings  ad 
fiu:  as  the  object  is  concerned,  gracefully  employ  a  share  of  their 
elegant  leisure  in  the  service  of  the  Medical  Collie.     But  Mn. 
Fenn  did  not  refuse  the  new  call,  and  having  let  her  charity 
begin  at  home  with  those  who  are  dearest  and  nearest  to  our 
hearts,  our  country's  soldiers,  expanded  it  to  embrace  those  whose 
claim  is  also  imperative,  the  poor  whom  we  have  always  with  us, 
and  made  large  collections  for  the  patients  of  the  clinic. 

"We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  services  of  this  noble 
woman,  partly  in  justice  to  her,  but  principally  as  an  incentive 
to  others." 

Ver>'  early  in  the  war,  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  Pittsfield 
was  called  with  the  intention  of  organizing  the  services,  so  en- 
thusiastically proffered  on  all  hands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
dici's.  It  was  ([uite  numerously  attended,  and  the  interest  and 
feeling  was  evidently  intense.  But  they  failed  to  organize  any- 
thing beyond  a  temporary  association.  All  wanted  to  work,  but 
none  to  lead.  All  looked  to  Mrs.  Fenn  as  head  and  leader,  while 
she  was  more  desirous  of  being  hand  and  follower.  No  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  nor  officers  elected.  But  as  the  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  all  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Fenn,  the  meeting  adjourned  with  a  tacit  under- 
standing to  that  effect. 

And  so  it  reraaine<l  until  the  close  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Fenn 
continued  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement,  and  there  was 
never  any  organization.     In  answer  to  her  appeals,  the  i>eople  of 
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Pittsficldy  of  many  towns  in  Berkshire,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
the  adjoining  towns  in  the  State  of  New  York,  forwarded  to  her 
their  various  and  liberal  contributions.  She  hired  rooms  in  one 
of  the  business  blocks,  where  the  ladies  were  invited  to  meet 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  clothing,  lint,  and  bandi^es, 
and  where  all  articles  and  money  were  to  be  sent. 

Such  was  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  that  they 
freely  placed  in  her  hands  all  these  gifts,  without  stint  or  fear. 
She  received  and  disbursed  large  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
stores  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  last  occupied  this  responsible  posi- 
tion without  murmur  or  distrust  on  the  part  of  any,  only  from 
time  to  time  acknowledging  her  receipts  through  the  public 
prints. 

Pittsfield  is  a  wealthy  town,  with  large  manufacturing  inter- 
eBtB|  and  Mrs.  Fenn  was  well  sustained  and  aided  in  all  her 
efibrts,  by  valuable  contributions.  She  received  also  the  most 
devoted  and  efficient  assistance  from  numerous  ladies.  Among 
these  may  be  named,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Oliver,  during  the 
whole  time,  Mrs.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  and 
many  others,  either  constantly  or  at  all  practicable  periods.  Young 
ladies,  reared  in  luxury,  and  unaccustomed  to  perform  any 
laborious  services  in  their  own  homes,  would  at  the  Sanitary 
Booms  sew  swiflly  upon  the  coarsest  work,  and  shrink  from  no 
toil.  A  few  of  this  class,  during  the  second  winter  of  the  war 
manufactured  thirty-one  pairs  of  soldiers'  trowsers,  and  about 
fifty  ^varm  circular  capos  from  remnants  of  heavy  cloth  contributed 
for  this  use  by  Robert  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
of  Pittsfield.  The  stockings,  mittens  of  yam  and  cloth,  and  hos- 
pital clothing  of  every  variety,  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Meanwhile  supplies  of  every  kind  and  description  poured  in. 
All  of  these  Mrs.  Fenn  received,  acknowledged,  collected  many 
of  them  by  her  own  personal  efforts,  and  then  with  her  own  hands 
arranged,  packed,  and  forwarded  them.     During  the  war  more 
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than  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  thos 
passed  directly  thn>ugh  her  hands,  and  of  these  nothing  save  one 
barrel  of  apples  at  David's  Island,  was  ever  lost. 

During  the  entire  four  years  of  the  war,  she  devoted  three  days 
of  the  week  to  this  work,  often  all  the  days.  But  these  three 
she  called  the  "  soldiers' days,"  and  caused  it  to  be  known  among 
her  friends  that  this  was  not  her  time,  and  could  not  be  devoted 
to  i)er8oiial  work  or  pleasure. 

The  Sanitarj'  Rooms  were  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  fiom 
her  own   home.     But  on  all  these  mornings,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  she  proceeded  to  them,  on  foot,  (for  she  kept  no  ca^ 
riage),  carrying  with  her,  her  lunch,  and  at  mid-day,  making 
herself  that  old  lady's  s^olace,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  remaining  as  long 
as  she  could  see ;  busily  at  work,  receiving  letters,  supplies,  ac- 
knowledging the  same,  packing  and  unpacking,  buying  needed 
articles,  cutting  out  and  preparing  work,  and  answering  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  calls  ui)on   her  time.     After   the   fatiguing 
labors  of  such  a  day,  she  would  again  return  to  her  home  on  foot, 
unless,  as  was  very  ircqueiitly  the  case,  some  friend  took  her  up 
in  the  street,  or  was  tlioughtful  enougli  to  come  and  fetch  her  in 
carriage  or  sleigh.     When  we  reflect  tliat  these  tasks  were  under- 
taken   in    all  w(»atliers,  and  at    all    seasons,  by  a  lady  past  her 
sixtieth  year,  during  so  long  a  jKTiod,  we  are  astonished  at  learn- 
ing that  her  health  was  never  seriously  injured,  and  that  she  was 
able  to  perform  all  her  duties  with  comfort,  and  without  yielding 
to  fatigue. 

In  addition  to  these  label's,  she  devoted  much  time  and  personal 
attention  to  such  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  as  fell  in  her  way, 
cheered  and  aided  many  a  raw  recruit,  faltering  on  the  thresh- 
liold  of  his  new  and  (lang(Tons  career.  Twice,  at  least,  in  each 
year,  she  herself  proceeded  to  the  hospitals  at  New  York,  or  some 
other  point,  herself  the  l)earer  of  the  bounties  she  had  arrange<l, 
and  in  sonic  yeai-s  she  made  more  frecinent  visits. 

Early  in  her  efforts,  she  joined  hands  with  Mrs.  Col.  G.  T.  M. 
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Davis,  of  New  York,  (herself  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  and  a  sister 
of  Robert  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  of  that  place),  in  the  large  and  abun- 
dant efforts  of  that  lady,  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  Mrs.  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  Park  Barracks^  I^a- 
dies'  Aid  Society,  and  through  her  a  large  part  of  the  bounty  of 
Berkshire  was  directed  in  that  channel.  The  sick  and  weary, 
and  fainting  men  at  the  Barracks,  at  the  New  England  Rooms, 
and  Bcdloe's  Island,  were  principally  aided  by  this  Association, 
which  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  great  value  of  the  nicely 
selected,  arranged  and  packed  articles  contained  in  the  boxes 
which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fenn,  and  aime 
from  Pittsfield. 

But  the  ladies  of  this  Association,  were  desirous  of  concentrat- 
ing all  their  efforts  upon  the  sufferers  who  had  reached  New  York, 
while  Mrs.  Fenn,  and  her  associates  in  Berkshire,  desired  to  place 
DO  bound  or  limit  to  their  divine  charity.  The  soldiers  of  the 
whole  army  were  their  soldiers,  and  all  had  equal  wants,  and 
equal  rights.  Thus  they  often  answered  individual  appeals  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  and  their  supplies  often  helped  to  fit  out  ex- 
peditions, and  were  sent  to  Sherman's  and  Grant's,  and  Burnside's 
forces — ^to  Annapolis,  to  Alexandria,  to  the  Andersonville  and 
Libby  prisoners,  and  wherever  the  cry  for  help  seemed  most 
importunate. 

Among  other  things,  Mrs.  Fenn  organized  a  plan  for  giving 
refreshments  to  the  weary  soldiers,  who  from  time  to  time  passed 
through  Pittsfield.  A  signal  gun  would  be  lired  when  a  trans- 
port-train reached  the  station  at  Richmond,  ten  miles  distant,  and 
the  ladies  would  hasten  to  prepare  the  palatable  lunch  and  cool- 
ing drink,  against  the  arrival  of  the  wearied  men,  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  with  their  own  hands. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  Mrs.  Fenn,  herself,  conveyed  to  New  York 
the  contribution  of  Berkshire,  to  the  Soldiers' Thanksgiving  Din- 
ner at  Bedloe's  Island.  Among  the  abundance  of  good  things 
thus  liberally  (collected  for  this  dinner,  were  more  than  a  half  ton 
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of  poultry y  and  ibar  bushels  of  real  Yankee  dough nnts,  bendcs 
cakes,  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  enormous  quantities.  These  ahe 
greatly  enjoyed  helping  to  distribute. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  she  had  a  similar  pleasiue  in  oontribatiiig 
to  the  dinner  at  David's  Island,  where  several  thousand  side  and 
wounded  soldiers,  (both  white  and  colored)  returned  prisoiien, 
and  freedmen  were  gathered,  fourteen  boxes  and  parcels  o^ similar 
luxuries.  Various  accidents  combined  to  prevent  her  arrival  in 
time,  and  her  good  things  were  consequently  in  part  too  late  fx 
the  dinner.  There  was  fortunately  a  plenty  beside,  and  the  Berk- 
shire's contribution  was  reserved  for  the  feast  of  welcome  to  the 
poor  starved  wrecks  so  soon  to  come  home  from  the  privations 
and  cruelties  of  Andersonville. 

Mrs.  Fenn  however  enjoyed  the  occasion  to  the  fidlest,  and  ym 
welcomed  with  such  joy  and  gratitude,  by  the  men  who  had  bo 
often  shared  the  good  things  she  had  sent  to  the  hospitals,  as  more 
than  repaid  her  for  all  her  labors  and  sacrifices.  Many  thousands 
of  all  classes,  sick  and  wounded  convalescents,  and  returned 
jmsoners,  white  and  colored  troops,  were  then  gathered  there, 
and  on  tlie  last  day  of  her  stay,  Mrs.  Fcnn  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  i)ersonally  distributing  to  each  individual  in  that  vast  collec- 
tion of  suffering  men,  some  little  gift  from  the  stores  she  had 
brouji^ht.  Fruit,  (apples,  or  some  foreign  fruit),  cakes,  a  delicacy 
for  the  failing  apjx'tite,  stores  of  stationery,  contributed  by  the 
lilx?ral  Berkshire  manufacturers,  papers,  books — to  each  one  some 
token  of  individual  remembrance.  And,  with  great  gusto,  she 
still  tells  how  she  came  at  last  to  the  vast  pavilion  where  the 
colored  troops  were  stationed,  and  how  the  dusky  faces  bright- 
ened, and  the  dark  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  the  white  teeth 
gleamed  in  smiles,  half  joyful,  half  sad  ;  and  how,  after  bestow- 
ing upon  each  some  token  of  her  visit,  and  receiving  their  enthu- 
siastic thanks,  she  paused  at  the  door,  before  bidding  them  fare- 
well, and  asked  if  any  were  there  who  were  sorry  for  their  fi-ee- 
dom,  regretted  the  price  they  had  })aid  for  it,  or  wished  to  return 
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to. their  old  masters,  they  should  say — ^Aye.  "The  gentleman 
firom  Afidca/^  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  a  vote. 
He  realized  the  solemnity  of  the  moment.  A  dead  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd,  and  no  voice  was  lifted  in  that  important  affir- 
mative. "  Very  well,  boys,"  again  spoke  the  clear,  kind  voice 
of  Mrs.  Fenn.  "  Each  of  you  who  is  glad  to  be  free,  proud  to 
be  a  free  soldier  of  his  country,  and  ready  for  the  sti'uggles  which 
freedom  entails,  will  please  to  say  Aye."  Instantly,  such  a  shout 
aroaei  as  startled  the  sick  in  their  beds  in  the  farthest  pavilion. 
No  voice  was  silent.  An  irrepressible,  exultant,  enthusiastic  cry 
answered  her  appeal,  and  told  how  the  black  man  appreciated  the 
treasure  won  by  such  blood  and  suffering. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  personal  labors  of  Mrs.  Fenn  were 
unintermitted  as  long  as  a  sick  or  wounded  soldier  remained  in 
any  hospital.  Ailer  all  the  hospitals  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  were  closed,  except  that  of  David's  Island,  months  after 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  she  continued  to  be  the  medium  of 
sending  to  the  men  there  the  conti'ibutions  of  Berkshire,  and  the 
supplies  her  appeals  drew  from  various  sources. 

The  United  Societies  of  Shakers,  at  Lebanon  and  Hauck,  fur- 
nished her  with  many  supplies— excellent  fioiit,  cheese,  eatables 
of  various  kinds,  all  of  the  best,  cloth,  linen  new  and  old,  towels, 
napkins,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  their  own  manufacture  and  freely  offered. 
The  Shakers  are  no  less  decided  than  the  Quakers  in  their  testi- 
mony against  war,  but  they  are  also,  as  a  body,  patriotic  to  a 
degree,  and  full  of  kindly  feelings  which  thus  found  expression. 

At  one  time  Mrs.  Fenn  with  a  desire  of  saving  for  its  legiti- 
mate purpose  even  the  small  sum  paid  for  rent,  gave  up  the 
rooms  she  had  hired,  and  for  more  than  a  year  devoted  the  best 
parlor  of  her  own  handsome  residence  to  the  reception  of  goods 
contributed  for  the  soldiers.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies were  there  received  and  packed  by  her  own  hands. 

Among  other  things  accomplished  by  this  indefatigjible  woman 
was  the  making  of  nearly  one  hundred  gjillons  of  blackberry 
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oordiaL  Mort  of  the  bandageB  sort  from  Pittafield  were  mde 
by  her,  and  so  medj,  that  Mia.  Feim'i)  baiidagttit  hi^cam 
fiuned  throughout  the  army  and  hoqnink.  In  all,  thcj  amounted 
to  many  thooaand  yards.  Qua  box  whbh  acxompaniiKl  Bum- 
nde's  expedition,  al<»ie  oontained  over  four  ihou^aud  jurds  of 
bandages^  which  she  had  prepared. 

Though  the  bounties  she  ao  hvidil^  mnt  forth  were  in  a  virf 
laige  measure  devoted  to  the  hospitals  m  the  neiglib>rh9od  of 
New  York,  to  the  SoldiW  Best  in  Howard  Sti'eet;  New  Eng^ 
land  Booms,  Central  Park,  Ladies'  Home  and  Park  BiLrrnks^ 
th^  were  still  diffused  to  all  parts  of  tlie  land.  The  Annr  d 
the  Potomac,  and  of  the  Southwest  and  scoreg  of  scattered  com- 
panies, and  regiments  shared  them.  The  Massachusetts  £^- 
ments,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  were  always  rememl>ered  mth 
the  tenderest  care,  and  espedally  was  the  gallant  Fortf-nbth^ 
raised  almost  «[i1irdy  in  Berkshire,  the  object  of  tJiat  helpfiil 
solicitude  which  never  wearied  of  well-doing. 

Almost  decimated  by  disease  in  the  deadly  bayous  of  the 
Southwest,  and  in  the  fearful  conflicts  at  Port  Hudson  and 
its  neighborhood  in  the  summer  of  1863,  the  remnant  at  length 
returned  to  Berkshire  to  receive  such  a  welcome  and  ovation  at 
Pittsfield,  on  the  22d  of  August  of  that  year,  as  has  seldom  been 
extended  to  our  honored  soldiery.  About  fifty  of  these  men 
were  at  once  t^en  to  the  hospital,  and  long  lay  ill,  the  constant 
recipients  of  unwearied  kind  attentions  from  Mrs.  Fenn  and  ber 
coadjutors. 

Much  as  we  have  said  of  the  excellent  and  extensive  work  p«^ 
formed  by  this  most  admirable  woman,  space  &ils  us  for  the 
detail  of  the  half.  Her  work  was  so  various,  and  so  thorougUj 
good  in  every  department,  both  head  and  hands  were  so  entirelj 
at  the  service  of  these  her  suffering  countrymen,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  the  half.  The  close  of  the  war  has  brought  her 
a  measure  of  repose,  but  for  such  as  she  there  is  no  rest  while 
human  beings  suffer  and  their  oty  ascends  for  help.     Her  chaii- 
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ties  hie  large  to  tlie  freedmen^  and  the  refugees  who  at  the  present 
time  so  greatly  need  aid.  She  is  also  lending  her  efforts  to  the 
oollectioD  of  the  fiinds  needful  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
her  fidlen  soldiers  which  Pittsfield  proposes  to  raise  at  an  expense 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars  contributed  by  the  people. 

At  sixty-eight,  Mrs.  Fenn  is  still  erect,  active,  and  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  animation  and  benevolence,  bids  fair 
to  realize  the  wish  which  at  sight  of  her  involuntarily  springs  to 
all  lips  that  her  life  may  long  be  spared  to  the  good  words  and 
works  to  which  it  is  devoted.  She  has  been  the  recipient  of 
several  handsome  testimonials  from  her  towns-people  and  from 
abroad,  and  many  a  token  of  the  soldier's  gratitude,  inexpensive, 
bat  most  valuable,  in  view  of  the  laborious  and  painstaking  care 
which  formed  them,  has  reached  her  hands  and  is  placed  with 
worthy  pride  among  her  treasures. 


MRS.  JAMES   HARLAN. 


HERE  have  been  nomeroiis  instaiioeB  of  ladies  of  la^ 
social  position,  the  wives  and  dai^ten  of  genendbof 
high  rank,  and  conunanding  laige  bodies  of  tooop^flf 
Governors  of  States,  of  Senators  and  Bqatasmtlatiwi 
in  Congren,  of  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  of  other  Govannot 
officials,  who  have  felt  it  an  hom^  to  minister  to  the  ddSmden  of 
their  oountry,  or  to  aid  in  such  ways  as  were  possible  the  Ueael 
work  of  relieving  pain  and  soflEering,  of  raising  up  the  dowB- 
trodden,  or  of  bringing  the  light  of  hope  and  intelligenoe  bad^  to 
the  dull  and  glazed  eyes  of  the  loyal  whites  who  escaped  firoo 
cruel  oppression  and  outrages  worse  than  death  to  the  Union 
lines.  Among  these  will  be  readily  recalled,  Mrs.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, Mrs.  Greneral  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Hsrvejf  Mis. 
Governor  Salomon,  Mrs.  William  H.  Seward,  Mrs.  Ira  Harris, 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Phelps,  and,  though  last  named,  by  no  means  the  least  efficient, 
Mrs.  James  Harlan. 

Mrs.  Harlan  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  removed  to  Indiana 
in  her  childhood.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Harlan 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  1845  or  1846.  In  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  positions  of  honor  and  trust  to  which  her  husband  was 
elevated  by  the  i>eople,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
President  of  Mount  Pleasant  Unive^sit^•,  United  States  Senator, 
Secretauy  of  the  Interior,  and  again  United  States  Senator,  Mrs. 
Harlan  pnned  herself  worthy  uf  a  position  by  his  side.     Possess- 
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ing  great  encrgj-  and  resolution  and  a  highly  cultivated  intellect, 
she  acquitted  herself  at  all  times  with  dignity  and  honor.  When 
the  nominal  became  the  actual  war,  and  great  battles  were  fought, 
she  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  the  bloody  battle-fields  and 
minister  to  the  wounded  and  dying.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
she  was  one  of  the  first  ladies  on  the  field,  and  her  labors  were 
incessant  and  accomplished  great  good.  Her  position  as  the  wife 
of  a  distinguished  senator,  and  her  energy  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter were  used  with  effect,  and  she  was  enabled  to  wring  from 
General  Halleck  the  permission  previously  refused  to  all  appli- 
cants to  remove  the  wounded  to  hospitals  at  Mound  City,  St. 
Louis,  Keokuk,  and  elsewhere,  where  their  chances  of  recover}' 
were  greatly  improved.  At  Washington  where  she  subsequently 
spent  much  of  her  time,  she  devoted  her  energies  first  to  caring 
for  the  Iowa  soldiers,  but  she  soon  came  to  feel  that  all  Union 
soldiers  were  her  brothers,  and  she  ministered  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  State  lines.  She  lost  during  the  war  a  lovely  and 
beautiful  daughter,  Jessie  Fremont  Harlan,  and  the  love  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  her  overflowed  after  her  death  upon  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union.  Her  faithfulness,  energy,  and  continuous 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  her  earnestness  in  protecting  them 
from  wrongs  or  oppression,  her  quick  sympathy  with  their  sor- 
rows, and  her  zealous  efforts  for  their  spiritual  good,  will  be 
remembered  by  many  thousands  of  them  all  over  the  country. 
Mrs.  Harlan  early  advocated  the  mingling  of  religious  effort  with 
the  distribution  of  physical  comforts  among  the  soldiers,  and 
though  she  herself  would  probably  shrink  from  claiming,  as  some 
of  her  enthusiastic  friends  have  done  for  her,  the  honor  of  inau- 
gurating the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  organization  of 
the  Christian  Commission,  its  plan  of  operations  was  certainly 
fully  in  accordance  with  her  own,  and  she  was  from  the  beginning 
one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  supporters. 

Mrs.  Harlan  was  accompanied  in  many  of  her  visits  to  the 
army  by  Mrs.  Almira  Fales,  of  Avhom  we  have  elsewhere  given 


all  accoimtj  and  whose  husband  having  been  the  first  State 
Auditor  of  Iowa,  was  drawn  to  her  not  only  by  the  bond  of  a 
coraraoD  benevoleooe,  but  by  State  ties,  which  led  thejn  both  tii 
eoek  tlie  good  of  the  soldiers  ui  whom  both  felt  so  deep  an  inte- 
rest Mrs,  Harlan  continued  her  labors  for  the  soldiers  till  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  hus  been  acrtive  since  that  time  in  secu^ 
ing  for  them  their  rightiS.  Her  health  was  much  iiupaired  by 
her  protracted  efforte  in  their  behalf,  and  during  the  year  1B6S 
she  was  much  of  the  time  an  invalid. 


NEW  ENGLAND   SOLDIERS'  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE  "  New  England  Society/'  of  New  York  Citjr,  is  an 
Association  of  long  standing,  for  charitable  and  social 
purposes,  and  is  composed  of  natives  of  New  England, 
residing  in  New  York,  and  its  vicinity.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this  society  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
wider  and  less  formal  organization — the  Sons  of  New  England. 
In  April,  1862,  these  gentlemen  formed  the  New  England  Sol- 
diers' Relief  Association,  whose  object  was  declared  to  be  "  to 
aid  and  care  for  all  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  passing  through 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  war." 
On  the  8th  of  April,  its  "Home,"  a  building  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes,  was  opened  at  No.  198  Broadway,  and  Dr.  Everett 
Herrick,  was  appointed  its  resident  Surgeon,  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Russell,  its  Matron.  The  Home  was  a  hospital  as  well  as  a  home, 
and  in  its  second  floor  accommodated  a  very  considerable  number 
of  patients.  Its  Matron  was  faithful  and  indefatigable  in  her 
performance  of  her  duties,  and  in  the  three  years  of  her  service 
had  under  her  care  more  than  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  many  of 
them  wounded  or  disabled. 

A  Women's  Auxiliary  Committee  was  formed  soon  aft«r  the 
establishment  of  the  Association,  consisting  of  thirty  ladies  who 
took  their  turn  of  service  as  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
through  the  year,  and  provided  for  them  additional  luxuries  and 
delicacies  to  those  furnished  by  the  Association  and  the  Grovern- 
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mem  mtjofis.  Thr^«€  Indies,  the  wives  aiul  daughters  of  eminent 
nierchanti*,  clergymen,  physicians,  and  Uiwyei's  of  the  citj*,  ptT* 
formed  thdr  work  with  in^iit  faithfulne^  and  asBiduity,  Tk 
care  of  the  Bick  and  wounded  men  during  the  nig^lit^  devolrod 
iijMJu  the  Ni^ht  Watcher^^  AiiSocuatfou,  a  vohmtaiy  oomtiiitt#H?  of 
young  men  of  the  highest  chsntcter,  who  during  u  periled  of  tliiw 
years  never  fmliad  to  supply  ttie  needful  watchers  for  the  invalid 
Isold  ien?!. 

The  ladies  in  addition  to  their  serv^ices  a&  nurses,  took  part  in 
a  choir  fcfr  tlie  Sabbath  serviceSj  in  which  all  the  exerets«i  were 
by  voluntc^ra. 

The  Said  ions*  Depfit  in  Howard  Street,  New  York,  organiml 
in  1863j  wa^s  an  institution  of  siH>mewhat  &tmilar  character  to  tk 
New  England  Soldiers*  Relict^  though  it  rt<?ogniaed  a  }*rimaJT 
responsibility  to  New  York  soldiers.  It  was  fonniled  and  istt^ 
tainixl  mainly  by  State  appropriations,  and  a  very  earnest  and 
faithful  association  of  ladieB,  here  also  bestowed  their  cart  and 
servict»s  U]>ou  the  soldiers*  Mrs*  G,  T,  M.  Davis,  was  active  and 
promioeat  in  this  organization. 
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PART  IV. 


LADIES  DISTINGUISHED  FOR  SERVICES  AMONG  THE  PREEDMEN 
AND  REFUGEES. 


MRS.  FRANCES  D.  GAGE. 


N  the  12th  of  October,  1808,  was  bom  in  the  town- 
ship of  Union,  Washington  County,  Ohio,  Frances 
Dana  Barker.  Her  fiither  had,  twenty  years  before 
that  time,  gone  a  pioneer  to  the  Western  wilds.  His 
name  was  Joseph  Barker,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Her 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  and  her  maternal 
grandmother  was  Mary  Bancroft.  She  was  thus  allied  on  the 
maternal  side  to  the  well-known  Massachusetts  fiunilies  of  Dana 
and  Bancroft. 

During  her  childhood,  schools  were  scarce  in  Ohio,  and  in  the 
small  country  places  inferior.  A  log-cabin  in  the  woods  was  the 
Seminary  where  Frances  Barker  acquired  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. The  wolf's  howl,  the  panther's  cry,  the  hiss  of  the  cop- 
perhead, often  filled  her  young  heart  with  terror. 

Her  fiither  was  a  farmer,  and  the  stirring  life  of  a  farmer's 
daughter  in  a  new  country,  fell  to  her  lot  To  spin  the  garments 
she  wore,  to  make  cheese  and  butter,  were  parts  of  her  education, 
while  to  lend  a  hand  at  out-door  labor,  perhaps  helped  her  to  ac- 
quire that  vigor  of  body  and  brain  for  which  she  has  since  been 
distinguished. 

She  made  frequent  visits  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  Ban- 
croft Dana,  whose  home  was  at  Belpre,  Ohio,  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  only  one  mile  from  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  and  opposite 
Blennerhasset's  Island.  Mrs.  Dana,  was  even  then  a  radical  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  Frances  learned  fit)m  her  to  hate  the 
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w«Mxly  and  all  it  repreaented.  She  never  was  oa  the  aide  of  the 
oppressor,  and  was  frequently  laughed  at  in  childhood,  for  her 
sympathy  with  the  poor  fugitives  from  slavery,  who  often  found 
their  way  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  she  lived,  seddng  kind- 
ness and  charity  of  the  people. 

It  had  not  then  become  a  crime  to  give  a  onist  of  bread,  or  a 
cup  of  milk  to  the  '^  fugitive  from  labor,"  and  Mrs.  Barkor,  a 
noble,  true-thinking  woman,  often  sent  her  daughter  on  errands 
of  mercy  to  the  neighboring  cabins,  where  the  pocnr  creatures 
sought  dielter,  and  would  tarry  a  few  days,  often  to  be  caiq|;ht 
and  sent  back  to  thefar  masters.  Thus  she  early  became  fiuniliar- 
iaed  with  their  sufierings,  and  their  wants. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1829,  FnmceB 
Barker  became  ihe  wife  of  James  L.  Gage,  a  lawyer  of  McOoft- 
ndlsville,  Ohio,  a  good  and  noble  man,  whose  hatred  of  the 
system  of  slaveiy  in  the  South,  was  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
the  great  apostle  of  anti-slaveiy,  Gairison,  himself.  Moral  in- 
tegrity, and  unflinching  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  were 
leading  traits  of  his  character. 

A  family  of  eight  children  engrossed  much  of  their  attention 
for  many  years,  but  still  they  found  time  to  wage  moral  warfare 
with  the  stu{)endous  wrong  that  surrounded  them,  and  bore  down 
their  friends  and  neighbors  beneath  the  leaden  weight  of  its 
prejudice  and  injustice. 

Mrs.  Gage  records  that  ^Mt  never  seemed  to  her  to  require  any 
sacrifice  to  resist  the  popular  will  upon  the  subjects  of  freedom 
for  the  slave,  temperance,  or  even  the  rights  of  woman.''  They 
were  all  so  manifestly  right,  in  her  opinion,  that  she  could  not 
but  take  her  stand  as  their  advocates,  and  it  was  fer  easier  for 
her  to  maintain  them  than  to  yield  one  iota  of  her  conscientious 
views. 

Thus  she  alwa,\^  found  herself  in  a  minority,  through  all  the 

struggling  years  between   1832   and  1865.     She  had  once  an 

gement  with  the  editor  of  a  "State  Journal "  to  wTite  weekly 
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for  his  columns  during  a  year.  This,  at  that  time  seemed  to  her 
a  great  achievement.  But  a  few  plain  words  from  her  upon  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  brought  a  note  saying  her  services  were  no 
longer  wanted;  "He  would  not,"  the  editor  wrote,  "publish  sen- 
timents in  his  Journal,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  all  law,  order,  and  government,''  and  added  much 
good  advice.     Her  reply  was  prompt: 

"  Yoora  of is  at  hand.  Thanking  you  for  your  unasked  counsel,  I  cheer- 
folly  retire  from  your  columns.  "Respectfully  yours, 

**F.  D.  Gage." 

She  has  lived  to  see  that  editor  change  many  of  his  views,  and 
approach  her  standard. 

The  great  moral  struggle  of  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  war, 
in  her  opinion,  required  for  its  continuance  fiir  more  heroism  than 
that  which  marshalled  our  hosts  along  the  Potomac,  prompted 
Sheridan's  raids,  or  Sherman's  triumphant  "  march  to  the  sea." 

In  all  her  warfare  against  existing  wrong,  that  which  she 
waged  for  the  liberties  of  her  own  sex  subjected  her  to  the  most 
trying  persecution,  insult  and  neglect.  In  tlie  region  of  Ohio 
where  she  then  resided,  she  stood  almost  alone,  but  she  was  never 
inclined  to  yield.  Probably,  unknown  to  herself,  this  very  disci- 
pline was  preparing  her  for  the  events  of  the  future,  and  its 
supreme  tests  of  her  principles. 

A  member  of  Congress  once  called  to  urge  her  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  yield  a  point  of  principle  (which  he  said  if  adhered 
to  would  prove  the  political  ruin  of  Mr.  Grage)  holding  out  the 
bribe  of  a  seat  in  Congress,  if  he  would  stand  by  the  old  Whig 
party  in  some  of  its  tergiversations,  and  insisting  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  doing  as  he  had  threatened,  he  would  soon  find  himself 
standing  alone.  She  promised  the  gentleman  that  she  would 
repeat  to  her  husband  what  he  had  said,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
gone  seized  her  pencil  and  wrote  the  following  impromptu,  which 
serves  well  to  illustrate  her  firm  persistence  in  any  course  she 
believes  right,  as  well  as  the  principle  that  animates  her. 
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DARE  TO  STAND  ALONE. 

''Be  bold,  be  firm,  be  ■troog.  be  intb, 

And  dmra  to  Ptaiid  alone. 
Strike  for  the  Right  whatever  ye  do^ 
Though  helpen  there  be  ooim. 

"Ohl  bend  not  to  the  swelling  toige 

Of  popular  crime  and  wrong. 
'Twill  bear  thee  on  to  Roin'e  veige 
With  cnrrmt  wild  and  i 


''Strike  fw  the  Right,  thoP  fiOaehood  raU 

And  proud  lips  eoldlj  near. 

A  poisoned  airow  cannot  womid 

A  oonidenee  pore  and  dear. 

"Strike  for  the  Right,  and  with  dean  han^ 

Exalt  the  truth  on  hig^ 
Thool't  find  warm  lympathiTinig  hearta 
Among  the  pawcti  bj. 


"Those  who  have  thoo^t,  and  felt,  and  pt^r«d. 

Yet  could  not  singlj  dare 
The  battle's  brunt;  bat  br  thj  side 
Will  every  danger  share. 

"Strike  for  the  Right.    Uphold  the  Truth. 

Thou*lt  find  an  answering  tone 
In  honest  hearts,  and  soon  no  more 
Be  left  to  stand  alone." 

She  handed  this  poem  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  had 
been  oonversingy  and  he  afterwards  told  her  that  it  decided  him 
to  give  up  all  for  principle.  He  led  off  in  his  district  in  what 
was  soon  known  as  the  Free  Soil  party,  the  root  of  the  present 
triumphant  Republican  partv. 

In  1863  the  ftmilv  of  Mrs.  Gage  removed  to  St.  Louis.    Those 
wlio  fini^t  the  anti-slavery  battle  in  Massachusetts  have  little 
of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  maintaining  similar 
!«  in  a  slaveholding  community,  and  a  slave  State.     Mrs. 
boldly  whenever  her  thought  seined  to  be  required. 
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and  soon  found  herself  branded  as  an  '^  abolitionist"  with  every 
adjective  appended  that  could  tend  to  destroy  public  confidence. 

While  Colonel  Chambers,  the  former  accomplished  editor  of 
the  Missouri  Republican  lived,  she  wrote  for  his  columns,  and  at 
one  time  summing  up  the  resources  of  that  great  State,  she  ad- 
vanced this  opinion:  ^^ Strike  from  your  statute  books  the  laws 
that  give  man  the  right  to  hold  property  in  man,  and  ten  years 
6om  this  time  Missouri  will  lead  its  sister  State  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mississippi." 

After  the  publication  of  this  article,  Colonel  Chambers  was 
waited  upon  and  remonstrated  with  by  some  old  slaveholders,  for 
allowing  an  abolitionist  to  write  for  his  journal.  ^^Such  senti- 
ments," they  said,  "  would  destroy  the  Union."  "  If  your  Union," 
replied  he,  ^Ms  based  upon  a  foundation  so  unstable  that  one 
woman's  breath  can  blow  it  down,  in  God's  name  let  her  do  it. 
She  shall  say  her  say  while  I  live  and  edit  this  paper." - 

He  died  soon  after,  and  Mrs.  Grage  was  at  once  excluded  from 
its  columns,  by  the  succeeding  editors,  refused  payment  for  past 
labors,  or  a  return  of  her  manuscripts. 

The  Missouri  Democrat  soon  after  hoisted  the  flag  of  Emanci- 
pation, under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Blair.  She  became  one  of 
its  correspondents,  and  for  several  years  continued  to  supply  its 
columns  with  an  article  once  or  twice  a  week.  Appearing  in 
1858  upon  the  platform  of  the  Boston  Anti-Slavery  Society,  she 
was  at  once  excluded  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  party 
which  the  paper  represented. 

During  all  the  years  of  her  life  in  Missouri  Mrs.  Gage  fre- 
quently received  letters  threatening  her  with  personal  violence, 
or  the  destruction  of  her  husband's  property.  Slaves  came  to  her 
for  aid,  and  were  sent  to  entrap  her,  but  she  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing all  positive  difficulty  and  trial. 

During  the  Kansas  war  she  labored  diligently  with  pen,  tongue, 
and  hands,  for  those  who  so  valiantly  fought  the  oppressor  in 
that  hour  of  trial.    She  expected  to  be  waylaid  and  to  be  made 
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to  sufier  for  her  temerity,  and  perhaps  ahe  did;  for  idmit  :tli| 
doee  of  that  perilous  year  three  dissstrous  fires,  sappoaed  to  jbe 
the  woric  of  inoeiidiaries,  greatly  reduced  the  fiunily  xesopvoeip 

This  portion  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Gage  has  been  dwelt  iipoa«( 
considersUe  length,  because  she  regards  the  struggle  then  padt 
against  the  wickedness,  prgudice,  and  bigotiy  of  nuinkind,  as  tte 
main  bravery  of  her  life,  and  that  if  there  has  bem  heroism  || 
any  part  of  it,  it  was  then  displayed.  ''If  as  a  woman,''  ahe  a^ 
''to  take  the  platform  amidst  hiaEong,  and  soom,  and  nevspi^ 
vituperations,  to  maintain  the  right  of  woman  to  the  legitiaste 
use  of  all  the  talents  God  invests  her  with;  to  maintain  tifft 
rights  of  the  slave  in  the  vecy  ears  of  the  masters;  to  hoil  anir 
themas  at  intemperance  in  the  very  camps  of  the  dram-edlai$ 
if  to  oQiitinue  for  forty  years,  in  spite  of  fliH  opposing  fotm^  ip 
press  the  triune  caupe  persistently,  consistently,  and  unflinrihing^fj 
entitles  me  to  a  humble  place  among  those  noble  ones  who  htm 
gone  about  doing  good,  you  can  put  me  in  that  place  aa  it  suiIb 
you." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  by  reason  of  her  husband's 
failure  in  business  at  St.  Louis,  and  his  ill-health,  Mrs.  Gsge 
found  herself  filling  the  post  of  Editor  of  the  Home  Department 
of  an  Agricultural  paper  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  call  for  help 
for  the  soldiers,  was  responded  to  by  all  loyal  women.  Mn. 
Gage  did  what  she  could  with  her  hands,  but  found  them  tied  by 
unavoidable  labors.  She  offered  tongue  and  pen,  and  found  them 
much  more  efficient  agents.  The  war  destroyed  the  circulatbn 
of  the  paper,  and  she  was  set  free. 

The  cry  of  suffering  from  the  Freedmen  reached  her,  and  Grod 
seemed  to  speak  to  her  heart,  telling  her  that  there  was  her  mis* 
sion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  without  appointn^nt,  or  salary,  with 
only  £uth  in  God  that  she  should  be  sustained,  and  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  invincible  principles  of  Truth  and  Justice,  in  the 
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1h^  of  doing  good,  she  left  Ohio,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Port 
Boyal. 

She  remained  among  the  freedmen  of  Beaufort,  Paris,  Fer- 
nandina,  and  other  points,  thirteen  months ;  administering  also 
to  the  soldiers,  as  often  as  circumstances  gave  opportunity.  Her 
own  four  boys  were  in  the  Union  army,  and  this,  if  no  more, 
would  have  given  every  ^^  boy  in  blue,"  a  claim  upon  her  sym- 
pathy and  kindness. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  Mrs.  Grage  returned  North,  and  with  head 
and  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  claims  of  the  great  mis- 
sion upon  which  she  had  entered,  she  commenced  a  lecturing  tour, 
q)eaking  to  the  people  of  her  "experiences  among  the  Freedmen." 
To  show  them  as  they  were,  to  give  a  truthful  portrayal  of  Slav- 
ery, its  barbarity  and  heinousness,  its  demoralization  of  master 
and  man,  its  incompatibility  with  all  things  beautiful  or  good, 
its  defiance  of  God  and  his  truth ;  and  to  show  the  intensely  hu- 
man character  of  the  slave,  who,  through  this  fearful  ordeal  of 
two  hundred  years,  had  preserved  so  much  goodness,  patient  hope, 
unwavering  trust  in  Jesus,  faith  in  God,  such  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  capability  of  self-support — such  she  felt  to  be  her  mis- 
won,  and  as  such  she  performed  it !  She  believed  that  by  remov- 
ing prejudice,  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  by  striving  to  unite  the  people  on  this  great 
issue,  she  could  do  more  than  in  any  other  way  toward  ending 
the  war,  and  relieving  the  soldier — such  was  the  aim  of  her  lec- 
tures, while  she  never  omitted  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  audience 
toward  those  so  nobly  defending  tlie  Union  and  the  Grovernment. 

Thus,  in  all  the  inclement  winter  weather,  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  she  pursued  her 
labors  of  love,  never  omitting  an  evening  when  she  could  get  an 
audience  to  address,  speaking  for  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  those  who  worked  only  for  the  soldier, 
— ^then  for  Freedmen's  Associations.  She  worked  without  fee  or 
reward,  asking  only  of  those  who  were  willing,  to  give  enough  to 
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defray  her  ezpeneeft— ftir  henelf— duukfal  if  she  lefleived,  dheo*- 
ful  if  she  did  not. 

Following  np  this  cooree  till  the  somniar  days  made^lectariiig 
aeem  impoeBiUey  die  etarted  fnnn  St  Louis  down  the  Misdnipiii, 
to  Memphis,  yioksbuTgy  and  Natdies.  On  this  trip  die  went  asaa 
nnsalaried  agoat  of  the  Western  Sanituy  ComndssioB — nioeiviaK 
only  her  expenses,  and  the  goods  and  pfovisioos  wherewith  H 
relieve  the  want  and  miserjr  she  met  among  oar  saflfaring  men. 

A  few  months'  experienoe  among  the  Union  Bcfiigcos^  and  nn- 
protected  fugitiveSi  or  onproteeted  Fveedmen,  oonvinoed  her  thit 
her  best  work  fer  all  was  in  the  leotoring  field,  in  fonalBg  tfct^ 
hearts  of  the  moltitade  to  good  deeds.  ■  ^.j^ 

She  had  bat  one  weak  pair  of  hands,  while  her  voioa  lalf^wi 
a  hundred,  naj,  a  thoosand  pairs  in  motion,  and  believing  thM 
we  eir  if  we  fiul  to  ase'onr  best  powers  for  life's  best  ases,  ski. 
again,  affcer  a  few  months  with  the  soldiers  and  other  suBham 
entered  the  leotoring  field  in  the  West,  speaking  almost  nightfy*- 

In  the  month  of  Sqitember,  she  was  overturned  in  a  oairiifgi 
at  Galesbnig,  Illinois.  Some  hoom  were  broken,  and  she  was 
otherwise  so  injured  as  to  be  entirely  crippled  for  that  year.  I%e 
has  since  been  able  to  labor  only  occasionally^  and  in  great  weak- 
ness for  the  cause.  This  expression  she  uses  for  all  struggle 
against  wrong.  "Temperance,  Freedom,  Justice  to  the  negro, 
Justice  to  woman,"  she  says,  "are  but  parts  of  one  great  whole, 
one  mighty  temple  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God.'' 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past ;  through  all  its  years 
of  waiting,  her  faith  in  Him  who  led,  and  held,  and  comforted, 
has  never  wavered,  and  to  Him  alone  does  she  ascribe  the  Glory 
of  our  National  Redemption. 


MRS,   LUCY   GAYLORD   POMEROY. 


N  1803^  some  fiunilies  from  Bristol  and  Meriden,  Con- 
necticat,  removed  to  the  wilderness  of  New  York,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Otisco,  Onondaga  Ck>unty. 
Among  these  were  Chauncey  Gaylord,  a  sturdy,  ath- 
letic young  man,  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  '^a 
Ktde,  quiet,  black-eyed  girl,  with  a  sunny,  thoughtful  fiuse,  only 
eleven  years  old."  Her  name  was  Dema  Cowles.  So  the  young 
man  and  the  little  girl  became  acquaintances,  and  friends,  and  in 
after  years  lovers.  In  1817  they  were  married.  Their  first 
home  was  of  logs,  containing  one  room,  with  a  rude  lofl  above, 
end  an  excavation  beneath  for  a  cellar. 

In  this  humble  abode  was  bom  Lucy  Ann  Graylord,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Samuel 
C.  Pomeroy,  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Plain  and  humble  as  was  this  home,  it  was  a  consecrated  one, 
where  God  was  worshipped,  and  the  purest  religious  lessons 
taught.  Mrs.  Gaylord  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  strength  of 
character  and  principles,  one  who  carried  her  religion  into  all  the 
acts  of  daily  life,  and  taught  by  a  consistent  example,  no  less 
than  by  a  wise  precept.  Her  mother  had  early  been  widowed, 
and  had  afterwards  married  Mr.  Eliakim  Clark,  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  become  the  mother  of  the  well-known  twin-broth- 
ers, Lewis  Gaylord,  and  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  destined  to 
develope  into  scholars  and  poets,  and  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
the  literature  of  America.    She  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care 
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of  these  beautiful  and  noble  boys  for  some  years,  and  was  already 
experience<l  in  duties  of  that  kind,  l>efore  children  of  her  own 
were  given  her.  Doubtless  to  her  high  order  of  intellecty  refined 
taste,  amiable  dis{)osition,  and  sterling  good  sense,  all  the  children 
who  shared  her  care  are  indebted  to  a  great  extent  for  the  noble 
qualities  they  possess. 

Other  children  succeeded  Lucy,  and  as  the  elder  sister,  die 
shared,  in  their  primitive  mode  of  life,  her  mother's  cares  and 
duties.  Her  character  developed  and  expanded,  and  she  grew  in 
mental  grace  as  in  stature,  loving  all  beautiful  things  and  noble 
th«>ughts,  and  early  making  a  profession  of  religion. 

By  this  time  the  family  occupied  a  handsome  mnd  homestead, 
where  neatness,  order,  regularity,  industry  and  kindness  reigned, 
ancl  where  a  liberal  hospitality  was  always  practiced.  Here 
gathered  all  the  large  group  of  family  relatives,  here  the  aged 
grandmother  Clark  lived,  and  hither  came  her  gifted  twin  sons, 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  their  home.  The  most  beantiiiil  scenery 
sum mndtil  tliis  homestead :  |v>ai>\  order.  inteni2en(:x\  truth  and 
go^llint-scs  alK^umh^l  there,  and  annil^t  such  influenc^-s  I-uo}-  Gray- 
It  Td  had  tliv  trainiiiir  which  ktl  to  the  future  usetiilnesc?  of  her 
life.  Kven  in  her  youth  slu-  wac?  the  iHend  and  ?afe  counsellor 
of  her  hp'ther^.  as  in  her  matiirer  years  she  was  of  her  gitted 
husUind. 

At  eiirlitei-n  she  made  a  public  pn-«f»-^-i*-»n  of  re1i:ri«>n,  and  sorm 
after  the  thought  of  ^vuseerating  h»:  r^-lf  to  the  mis-ionary  work 
ti>>k  pos^fi-ssion  of  her  mind.  To  this  end  she  lalN>red  and 
•itiidied  for  several  year?.  st»^iilt:*>tly  eilu<^tinir  hers* -If  f«»r  a 
v«x\ition  to  which  she  l^elioveil  herself  called.  thoui:h  often 
affliotetl  \nxh  s*?rious  d^Mibts  as  t*^  whother  she.  \>An^  an  only 
dauirhier,  i>Mild  U-ave  her  parenrs. 

In  early  lite  she  became  an  «imtst  and  efficient  teacher  in 
Sutt  B>  her    intellect'.ial    pursuits    mmishin^    h^r    with 

ev  Ills  of  r^nderini:   her  instraction  interesting:  and 

a  aases.     She  uud;»iilt.'.llv  ai  the  drst  cn-idcrvJ 
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•tliis  as  a  training  for  the  work  to  which,  in  time,  she  hoped  to 
devote  herself. 

But  this  hope  was  destined  to  disappointment.  One  violent 
illness  after  another  finally  destroyed  her  health,  and  she  never 
quite  recovered  the  early  tone  of  her  system.  Yet  she  worked 
ODi  doing  good  wherever  the  means  presented. 

Soon  afterwards  she  met  with  the  great  sorrow  of  her  life. 
The  young  man  to  whom  she  was  soon  to  be  married,  between 
whom  and  herself  the  strongest  attachment  existed,  cemented  by 
a  mutual  knowledge  of  noble  qualities,  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  her,  and  she  became  a  widow  in  all  but  the  name. 

This  sorrow  still  more  refined  and  beautified  her  character. 
By  d^rees  the  sharpness  of  the  grief  wore  away,  and  it  became 
a  sweet,  though  saddened  memory.  Eight  years  aftier  her  loss, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Southampton, 
Massachusetts.  ''They  were  of  kindred  feelings  in  life's  great 
work,  had  suffered  alike  by  early  bereavement,  and  were  drawn 
together  by  that  natural  affinity  which  unites  two  lives  in  one." 

He  had  given  up  mercantile  business  in  Western  New  York 
not  long  before,  and  had  returned  to  his  early  home  to  care  for 
the  declining  years  of  his  aged  parents.  And  this  was  the  mis- 
sionary work  to  which  Mrs.  Pomeroy  found  herself  appointed. 
She  was  welcomed  heartily,  and  found  her  duties  rendered  light 
by  appreciation  and  affection. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Pomeroy  made  herself  actively  useful 
beyond,  as  well  as  within,  her  home.  She  performed  duties  of 
Sabbath  School  and  general  religious  instruction,  that  might  be 
called  arduous,  especially  when  added  to  her  domestic  cares  and 
occupations.  These,  with  other  labors,  exhausted  her  strength, 
and  a  protracted  season  of  illness  followed. 

From  that  time,  1850,  for  five  or  six  years,  she  continued  to 
suffer,  being  most  of  the  time  very  ill,  her  life  oft^n  despaired  of. 
During  all  this  season  of  peculiar  trial  she  never  lost  her  faith 
and  courage,  even  when  her  physicians  gave  no  hope  of  her  reoo- 
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yfoey,  being  oontented  to  abide  hj  tbe  wiH  of  n»videM%  eee- 
vinoed  that  if  God  had  any  worikfirher  to  do  HSewooM  qnn 
Jher  life.  During  thie  tame  ber  hnehaad  ivaaoAHi  afaeent^  faeiif 
lint  in  the  MewaohnHrHa  L^giabtarB,  aad  aftenfaida  aent  oviai 
Agent  bjr  the  Northeastmi  Aid  Soeieigr  to  Kanaa^  wUdi  tjby 
were  desifoiiB  to  settle  as  a  fine  State.  Into  tkia  kit  )d«^  db 
jnaisted  with  energy  that  be  aboold  enter.  Baing 
she  ezperienoed  other  aflliotioai^  bat  ber  bealtfi  i 
rallied,  and  as  soon  as  possible  she  made  pnparatioaB  to 
to  Kansas  where  Mr.  Pomeroy  wisiied  to  make  a  home.  In  4m 
spring  of  1867  she  finally  arrived  diere^  and  thwe  she  remsinti 
until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  die  aooompanied  ber  husband  to 
Washington,  when  he  went  thidier  to  tike  his  seat  in  tla 
Senate. 

The  hardships  and  the  nsefblnemof  her  life  in  TTaims  ato 
matters  of  histcxyy  and  it  is  tmlj  surprising  to  read  bow  one  m 
long  an  invalid  was  maUed  to  perfivm  sodi  protiactod  aad 
exhausted  labors.  All  who  knew  her  there  bear  ample  and 
enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  her  life.  To  the  whites 
she  was  friend,  hostess,  counsellor,  assistant,  in  sickness  and  in 
health.  To  the  poor  and  despised  blacks,  striving  to  find  firee- 
dom,  she  was  friend  and  teacher,  even  at  the  time  when  her  near 
neighborhood  to  the  slave  State  of  Missouri,  made  the  service 
most  dangerous.  Then  followed  the  terrible  femine  year  of  I860. 
During  all  that  time  she  freely  gave  her  services  in  the  work  of 
providing  for  the  suflFerers.  Mr.  Pomeroy,  aided  by  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  in  his  experience  as  Agent  of  Emigration, 
was  able  at  once  to  put  the  machinery  in  motion  for  obtaining 
supplies  from  the  East,  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  transformed  her  home 
into  an  office  of  distribution,  of  which  she  was  superintendent  and 
chief  clerk.  It  was  a  year  that  taxed  &r  too  heavily  her  already 
much  exhausted  strength. 

When  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Washington  in  the 
lealth  feiled,  cough  and  hoarseness  troubled  her,  and 
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die  was  obliged  to  leave  for  visits  in  her  native  air,  and  for  a 
staj  of  some  months  at  Geneva  Water  Cure. 

From  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mrs.  Pomeroj^  on  all  ocoa- 
aiODBy  proved  herself  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  our  soldiers. 
The  record  of  her  deeds  of  kindness  in  their  behalf  is  not  as 
wnple  as  that  of  some  others,  for  her  health  forbade  the  active 
nuraingy  and  visiting  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  which  is  the  most 
fibowy  part  of  the  work.  But  her  contributions  of  supplies  were 
always  large;  and  she  had  always  a  peculiar  care  and  interest  in 
the  religious  and  moral  wel&re  of  the  volunteers,  who,  &r  from 
the  influences  of  home,  and  exposed  to  new  and  numerous  temp- 
tations, were,  she  felt,  in  more  than  one  sense  encircled  by  pecu- 
liar dangers. 

Only  once  did  she  revisit  her  Kansas  home,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1862  spent  some  months  there.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
regiment  in  camp  at  Atchison,  and  she  was  enabled  to  do  great 
good  to  the  sick  in  hospital,  not  only  with  supplies,  but  by  her 
own  personal  eflbrts  for  their  physical  and  spiritual  welfere. 

On  her  return  to  Washington  she  there  entered  as  actively  as 
possible  into  this  work.  Her  form  became  knovn  in  the  ho^ 
pitals,  and  many  :i  suffering  man  hailed  her  coming  with  a  new 
light  kindling  his  dimmed  eyes.  She  brought  them  comforts  and 
delicacies,  and  she  added  her  prayers  and  her  precious  instruc- 
tions. She  cared  both  for  souls  and  bodies,  and  earned  the 
immortal  gratitude  of  those  to  whom  she  ministered. 

In  January,  1863,  her  last  active  benevolent  work  was  com- 
menced, namely  the  foundation  of  an  asylum  at  the  National 
Capital  for  the  freed  orphans  and  destitute  aged  colored  women 
whom  the  war,  an^  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  had 
thrown  upon  the  care  of  the  benevolent.  For  several  months 
she  was  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  A  charter  was  im- 
mediately obtained,  and  when  the  Association  was  organized, 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  chosen  President. 

Almost  entirely  by  her  exertions,  a  building  for  the  Asylum 
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lobteinedyMirell  asaraieoradeiiuiedlioepitelfhniitOK^wIii^ 
was  to  be  sold  at  auctioii  hy  the  Govenmmit^  bat  wm  natmi, 
tewsfinred — a  most  asefid  gift — to  the  As^loin. 

But  when  the  tune  oamey  aboat  the  Ist  of  Jam,  1863,  ftr  tin 
AsHomarion  to  be  pat  in  posseBskm  of  the  boildings  and  gioandi 
assigned  them,  lira.  'Pamaay  was  too  ill  to  veoeiye  the  keys,  snd 
the  Seocetuy  took  her  place.  Bbe  was  never  able  to  look  i^oa 
the  froit  of  her  labors.  Again,  she  had  erlianatpd  her  fteUe 
powen^  and  die  was  never  more  to  lallj. 

A  alow  fever  followed,  whidb  at  last  assnmed  the  ftna^ 
typhoid.  She  lingered  on,  ali^tlj  bettor  at  times,  antil'tfii 
17th  of  JbIj,  when  prqMiatkms  were  odm|deted  for  lemofiig 
her  to  the  Geneva  Water  Core,  and  she  started  npon  her  1M 
jooniegr.  She  went  bj  water,  and  anived  at  New  York  ?^ 
eomftrtaUj,  leading  there  again  on  the  boat  ftr  Albany,  en  tk 
moRiing  of  the  90th.  Bat  death  overtook  her  before  even  Ail 
portion  of  the  joamcy  was  Unished,  She  died  npon  the  paaim 
on  the  afhemoon  of  Jolj  90d^  1863.  After  her  life  of  imU- 
ness  and  devotion,  her  name  at  last  stands  hi^  upon  the  roU  of 
maityr-women,  whom  this  war  has  made. 


MARIA  R.  MANN. 


MONG  the  heroic  women  who  labored  most  efficiently 
and  courageously  during  the  late  civil  war  for  the  good 
of  our  soldiers,  and  the  poor  "contrabands,"  as  the 
freed  people  were  called,  was  Miss  Maria  R.  Mann,  an 
educated  and  refined  woman  from  Massachusetts,  a  near  relative 
of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  re- 
nowned Commonwealth,  who  gave  his  life  and  all  his  great 
powers  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  finished  his  noble  career  as 
the  President  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio. 

Miss  Mann,  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  her  mature  life  previous  to  the  war,  as  a  teacher.  In 
this,  her  chosen  profession,  she  attained  a  high  position,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  taught  in  the  High  Schools.  As  a  teacher  she 
was  highly  esteemed  for  her  varied  and  accurate  knowledge,  the 
care  and  minuteness  with  which  she  imparted  instruction  to  her 
pupils,  the  high  moral  and  religious  principle  which  controlled 
her  actions,  and  made  her  life  an  example  of  truth  and  goodness 
to  her  pupils,  and  for  her  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  of  freedom  and  justice  for  the  slave,  and  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity  towards  the  orphan,  the  prisoner,  the  out- 
cast, the  oppressed  and  the  poor,  to  whom  her  heart  went  out  in 
kindly  sympathies,  and  in  prayer  and  efibrt  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  rebellion,  she  left  all  her  pleasant 
associations  in  New  England,  and  came  out  to  St.  Louis,  that  she 
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might  be  netrer  to  the  eoene  of  oonfliot^  and  aid  in  die  wotk  of 
the  Weatem  Sanitary  Commiarioiii  and  in  noning  die  aick  and 
wounded  aoldien^  widi  whom  the  ho^tala  at  St  Looia  weie 
crowded  that  year.  On  her  azrival,  ahe  waa  dniy  ooBuniaBODed 
by  Mr.  Yeatman,  (the  agent  of  MisB  Dix  for  die  employment  of 
women  nnraea),  and  entered  upon  her  dndea  ki  the  Fifth  Siieet 
Hospital. 

For  aeveial  montha,  ahe  devoted  henelf  to  diia  week  widi 
great  fidelity  and  patienoe,  and  won  the  gratitade  of  many  a  peer 
anffisrer  by  her  kindnemy  and  the  reapeet  of  the  amgeou^  fay  iMt 
good  judgment  and  her  Uoided  geodenesB  and  womanly  d%ni^. 

Late  in  the  fidl  of  1862,  the  Weatem  Sanitaiy  Oommiarion  wii 
moved  to  eetaUiah  an  agency  at  Helena,  Ark.,  &r  the  epeoial  i^ 
lief  of  several  hundred  colomd  fiuniliea  at  that  military  poet  who 
had  gathered  there  from  the  neighboring  ooontiy,  and  from  thto 
opposite  shore  in  Mississippi,  as  a  plaoe  of  refiige  frun  their  lebdi 
owners.  It  was  at  that  time  a  miserable  refbge,  for  the  poet  was 
commanded  by  pro-elaveiy  Generals,  who  saooeeded  tlie  humane 
and  excellent  Major-General  Curtis^  who  was  unfortunately  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  and  transferred  to  St.  Louis,  in  ccmse* 
quence  of  slanders  against  him  at  Washington,  which  some  of 
his  pro-slavery  subordinates  had  been  busy  in  fabricating ;  and 
the  free  papers  which  he  gave  to  the  colored  people  were  violated; 
they  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  cruelties  and  hardships ;  they 
were  put  under  a  forced  system  of  labor ;  driven  by  moiuted 
orderlies  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  to  unload  steamboats 
and  coal  barges ;  and  discharged  at  night  without  compensatioa, 
or  a  comfortable  shelter.  No  proper  record  was  kept  of  their 
services,  and  most  of  them  never  received  any  pay  for  months  of 
incessant  toil.  They  were  compelled  to  camp  together  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  in  huts  and  condemned  tents,  and  the  rations 
issued  to  them  were  cut  do^vn  to  a  half  ration  for  the  women  and 
children ;  so  that  they  were  neither  well  fed  nor  sheltered  jwo- 

Wy  from  the  weather,  while  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  com- 
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fortable  dothing,  and  were  without  the  means  of  purchasing  new. 
fiuljected  to  this  treatment^  very  great  sickness  and  mortality 
prevailed  among  them.  In  the  miserable  building  assigned  them 
for  a  hospital^  which  was  wholly  unprovided  with  hospital  fur- 
niture and  beddings  and  without  regular  nurses  or  attendants^ 
they  were  visited  once  a  day  by  a  contract  surgeon^  who  merely 
looked  in  upon  them,  administered  a  little  medicine,  and  left  them 
to  utter  n^lect  and  misery.  Here  they  died  at  a  fearful  rate,  and 
their  dead  bodies  were  removed  from  the  miserable  pallet  of  straw^ 
or  the  bare  floor  where  they  had  breathed  their  last,  and  buried 
in  rude  coffins,  and  sometimes  coffinless,  in  a  low  piece  of  ground 
near  by.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  was  about  seventy-five  per- 
cent, of  all  who  were  carried  sick  to  this  miserable  place,  so  that 
the  colored  people  became  greatly  afiraid  of  being  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, considering  it  the  same  as  going  to  a  certain  death ;  and 
many  of  them  refused  to  go,  even  in  the  last  stages  of  sickness, 
and  died  in  their  huts,  and  in  and  out  of  the  very  places  into 
which  they  had  crawled  for  concealment,  neglected  and  alone. 

This  state  of  things  was  fully  known  to  the  Grenerals  com- 
manding, and  to  the  medical  director,  and  the  army  surgeons  at 
Helena,  without  the  least  effort  being  made  on  their  part  towards 
their  improvement  or  alleviation.  From  August,  1862,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  they  continued  to  suffer  in  this  manner,  until  the 
printed  report  and  appeal  of  the  chaplains  at  Helena  for  aid, 
brought  some  voluntary  contributions  of  clothing,  and  secured 
the  attention  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  at  St  Louis, 
to  tlie  great  need  of  help  at  Helena,  for  the  ^' contrabands." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Commission  proposed  to  Miss 
Mann  to  go  to  Helena,  and  act  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  the 
colored  people  who  had  congregated  there;  to  establish  a  hospital 
fiyrthe  sick  among  them;  to  supply  them  with  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  and  in  all  possible  ways  to  improve  their  condition. 
The  offer  was  readily  accepted  by  her,  and  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary she  arrived  at  Helena,  with  an  ample  supply  of*  sanitary 
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goods  and  dothii^  and  irith  ktten  oommmding  hor  to  Ae 
ptoteotion  and  aid  of  the  oommandiiig  geooEal^and  to  the  nhip 
lain  of  the  post,  (who  now  fnnuBlieB  this  iketah  fiom  liia  meair 
ory\  and  to  die  soperinteiMkat  of  fifeedmeo,  who.  ireloonied  Imt 
as  a  pioyide&tial  messenger  whom  God  had  sent  to  bis  neglflolsi 
and  soffiiring  poor. 

Tbe  passage  from  St  Louis  to  Helenai  a  distanoe  of  six  huidred 
milesy  in  mid-winter,  al  a  time  wbea  tiie  steamen  weve  fixed  ea 
hy  guerrillas  from  the  shore,  and  sometimes  oaptaxed,  was  mads 
by  Ifiss  Mann,  onattended,  and  withoat  knowing  when  shi 
would  find  a  dielter  when  she  arrived.  The  nndertakii^  was 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger,  and  many  obstacles  wen  ts 
be  overcome,  but  the  bnve  spirit  €i  this  noUe  woman  knew  m 
such  word  as  fiuL  Fortunately,  the  post  chaplain,  who  had  bsm 
detailed  to  a  service  requiring  olerkB,  was  aUe  to  receive  Miss 
Mann,  provide  rooms  for  her,  give  het  a  place  at  the  mess 
board,  and  render  useful  aid  in  her  wotk.  He  ronemben  with  a 
gratefiil  interest  how  bravely  she  encountered  every  difficulty,  and 
persevered  in  her  humane  undertaking,  until  almost  every  evil 
the  colored  people  suffered  was  removed.  A  new  hospital  build- 
ing was  secured,  furnished,  and  provided  with  good  sui^eons 
and  nurses,  and  the  terrible  sickness  and  mortality  reduced  to  the 
minimum  per-centage  of  the  best  regulated  hospitals;  a  new  and 
better  camping  ground  was  obtained,  and  buildings  erected  fixr 
shelter;  a  school  for  the  children  was  established,  and  the  women 
taught  how  to  cut  and  make  garments,  and  advised  and  instructed 
how  to  live  and  be  useful  to  themselves  and  their  families.  Ma-> 
terial  for  clothing  was  furnished  them,  which  they  made  up  for 
themselves.  As  the  season  of  spring  came,  the  able-bodied  men 
were  enlisted  as  soldiers,  by  a  new  order  of  the  Government; 
those  who  were  not  fit  for  the  military  service  were  hired  by  the 
new  lessees  of  the  plantations,  and  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  was  changed  from  one  of  utter  misery  and  despair,  to  one 
of  thrift,*  improvement  and  comparative  happiness. 
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In  all  these  changes  Miss  Mann  was  a  moving  spirit,  and  with- 
tfie  oo-operation  of  the  chaplains,  and  the  friendly  sanction  and 
aid  of  Major-General  Prentiss — who  on  his  arrival  in  February, 
1863,  into)duccd  a  more  humane  treatment  of  the  freed  people — 
she  was  able  to  fulfil  her  benevolent  mission,  and  remained  till 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year. 

The  heroism  of  Miss  Mann  during  the  winter  season  at  Helena, 
was  a  marvel  to  us  all.  It  was  an  exceedingly  rainy  winter,  and 
the  streets  were  often  knee  deep  with  mud.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  level,  marshy  region  of  bottom  land,  and  for  weeks  the  roads 
became  almost  impassable,  and  had  to  be  waded  on  horseback,  or 
ihe  levee  followed,  and  causeways  had  to  be  built  by  the  military. 
But  Miss  Mann  was  not  to  be  prevented  by  these  difficulties  from 
visiting  the  "Contraband  Hospital,^'  as  it  was  called,  and  from 
going  her  rounds  to  the  families  of  the  poor  colored  people  who 
needed  her  advice  and  assistance.  I  have  often  taken  her  myself 
in  an  open  wagon  with  which  we  carried  the  mail  bags  to  and 
from  the  steamers — having  charge  of  the  military  post-office — 
and  conveyed  her  from  place  to  place,  when  the  wheels  would 
dnk  almost  to  the  hubs,  and  returned  with  her  to  her  quarters; 
and  on  several  occasions  when  she  had  gone  on  foot  when  the 
side-walks  were  dry,  and  she  came  to  a  crossing  that  required 
deep  wading,  I  have  known  her  to  call  some  stout  black  man  to 
her  aid,  to  carry  her  across,  and  set  her  down  on  the  opposite  side- 
walk. In  these  cases  the  service  was  rendered  with  true  polite- 
ness and  gallantry,  and  with  the  remark,  "  Bress  the  Lord,  missus, 
it's  no  trouble  to  carry  you  troo  de  mud,  and  keep  your  feet  dry, 
yon  who  does  so  much  for  us  black  folks.  You's  light  as  a 
fedder,  anyhow,  and  de  good  Lord  gibs  you  a  wonderful  sight 
of  strength  to  go  'bout  dis  yere  muddy  town,  to  see  de  poor 
called  folks,  and  gib  medicines  to  the  sick,  and  feed  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  de  naked,  and  I  bress  de  good  Lord  dat  he  put  it  into 
your  heart  to  come  to  Helena.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Miss  Mann  felt  that  her  work  in  Helena 
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A  new  call  to  a  thcatoa  of  iMpfaliwi  in 
the  Bifltrii*  of  Coliimbia,  aim  oaoM  to  Mia  Mn^ 
taacihcr  of  a  oolorad  oaphan  aajrlna^  ifliidi 
she  devoted  her  ensgin  to  the  tvdftn  of  ilia  childrai  of 
wlio  in  tba  anny,  or  in  eome  odier  aenriea  to  tlieir  ooantof  i 
laoabmelaid  down  dieir  lira^and  left  tiieirl 
to  he  CBiad  fir  bj  Him,  who  heaia  even  ftbe  jwag  mv 
dwf  <xy,  and  moves  linman  heaita  to  fnllil  die  minislrf  of  im 
love;  and  wlio  by  his  Spirit  is  moving  the  Ameriean  peopla  to 
do  joitlj  to  the  freed  people  of  thia  land,  and  to  make  lepantion 
for  the  oppreflsion  and  wnmg  thej  have  endured  for  ao  many 
generations. 

After  rendering  a  useful  and  excellent  service  as  a  teadier  in 
the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  at  Washington,  she  was  induced  by 
the  cokured  people,  who  greatly  appreciated  her  w<Nrk  for  their 
children,  to  establish  an  independent  school  in  Geoigetown. 
Friends  at  the  North  purchased  a  portable  building  for  a  school- 
house;  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau  ofiered  her  a  lot  of  ground  to  put 
it  on,  but  not  being  in  the  right  locally  she  rented  one,  and  the 
building  was  sent  to  her,  and  has  been  beautifolly  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose.  The  school  has  been  successfully  established,  and 
under  her  excellent  management^  teaching,  and  discipline,  it  has 
become  a  model  school.  Intelligent  persons  visiting  it  are  im- 
pressed  by  the  perfect  order  maintained,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  scholars  in  knowledge  and  good  behaviour. 

Miss  Mann  has  made  many  personal  sacrifices  in  estoblishing 
^^  carrying  forward  this  school  without  government  patitmage 
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or  8a}^rt|  and  the  only  fear  conoeming  it  is  that  the  colored 
people  will  not  be  able  from  their  limited  resources  to  sustain  it. 
It  18  her  wish  to  prepare  her  scholars  to  become  teachers  of  other 
colored  Bchools,  a  work  she  is  amply  and  remarkably  qualified  to 
doy  and  one  in  which  she  would  be  sustained  by  philanthropic 
aid,  if  the  facts  were  known  to  those  who  feel  the  importance  of 
all  sach  efforts  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  country^  in  the  new  position  upon  which  they  have 
^tered  as  free  citizens  of  the  republic. 

Among  the  gratifying  results  which  Miss  Mann  has  found  in 
ibis  work  of  instruction  among  the  colored  people  are  the  rapid 
improvement  she  has  witnessed  among  them^  the  capacity  and 
eagerness  with  which  they  pursue  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  gratitude  they  have  evinced  to  her,  and  the  consciousness  that 
flhe  has  contributed  to  their  wel&re  and  happiness. 

As  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  woman,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
her  fellow-beings,  and  endowed  with  the  best  attributes  of  human 
natore,  Miss  Mann  deserves  the  title  of  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
and  her  life  and  labors  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and 
the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,  and  of  those  who 
bad  no  helper,  will  follow  her  all  the  remainder  of  her  days. 


SARAH   J.   HAGAR. 


T  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  noble  young  woman  thai 
she  should  be  included  in  the  record  of  those  sainted 
heroines  who  fearlessly  went  into  the  midst  of  danger 
and  death  that  they  might  minister  to  the  poor  and 
suffering  fireedmen,  whom  our  victorious  arms  had  emancipated 
from  their  rebel  masters,  and  yet  had  left  for  a  time  without 
means  or  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  new  life  that 
opened  before  them.  To  this  humane  service  she  fireely  devoted 
herself  and  became  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, while  engaged  in  the  arduous  work  of  ministering  to  the 
physical  wants  and  the  (Klucation  of  the  freed  people,  who  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1864,  had  gathered  in  camps  around  Vicks- 
burg,  and  along  the  Louisiana  shore. 

Miss  Hagar  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hagar,  who 
also  was  one  of  the  army  of  heroic  nurses  who  served  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  St.  Ix)uis  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  For  many 
months  they  had  sers'ed  together  in  the  same  hospital,  and  by 
their  faithfulness  and  careful  ministrations  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldier  had  won  the  highest  confidence  of  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission,  by  whose  President  they  were  appointed. 

During  the  fall  of  1863  the  National  Freedmen's  Aid  Com- 
mission of  New  York,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  sent  two  agents,  Messrs.  William  L.  Marsh  and  H.  R. 
Faster,  to  Yicksburg,  to  establish  an  agency  there,  and  at  Xatchez, 
for  the  aid  of  the  freed  people,  in  furnishing  supplies  of  food  and 
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clothing  to  the  destitute,  and  establishing  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  freedmen,  and  for  such  adults  as  could  attend,  and  to  help 
them  in  all  possible  ways  to  enter  upon  the  new  and  better  civi- 
lization that  awaited  them.  In  this  work  the  Western  Sanitary 
Commission  co-operated,  and  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Foster  wrote  to 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  above 
Commission,  to  send  them  several  teachers  and  assistants  in  their 
work.  Among  those  who  volunteered  for  the  service  was  Miss 
Hagar,  who  was  wanted  in  another  situation  in  St.  Louis,  but 
{Hreferred  this  more  arduous  work  for  the  freedmen. 

The  reasons  she  gave  for  her  choice  were,  that  she  was  well  and 
strong,  and  felt  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  freed  people ; 
that  she  had  no  prejudices  against  them,  and  that  while  there  were 
enough  who  were  willing  to  fill  the  office  of  nurse  to  the  white 
soldiers,  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  those  who  would  render  ec^ual 
kindness  and  justice  to  the  black  troops,  and  to  the  freed  people, 
and  therefore  she  felt  it  her  duty  and  pleasure  to  go.  She  was 
aooordingly  commissioned,  and  with  Miss  A.  M.  Knight,  of  Sun 
Prairie,  Wisconsin,  (anotiier  worthy  laborer  in  the  same  cause) 
went  down  the  river  to  Vicksburg,  in  the  winter  of  1864. 

For  several  months  she  labored  there  with  untiring  devotion 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  tlie  colored  people,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Foster.  No  task  was  too  difficult 
for  her  to  undertake  that  promised  good  results,  and  in  danger  of 
all  kinds,  whether  from  disease,  or  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
she  never  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  nor  was  wanting  in  the  re- 
quisite coui*agc  for  that  emergency.  In  person  she  was  above  the 
medium  height,  and  had  a  face  beaming  with  kindness,  and  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon.  Her  mind  had  received  a  good  degree  of  cul- 
ture, and  her  natural  intelligence  was  of  a  high  order.  And 
better  than  all  within  her  earthly  form  dwelt  a  noble  and  heroic 
soul. 

Late  in  April  of  that  year,  she  had  an  attack  of  malarial  fever, 
which  prostrated  her  very  suddenly,  and  just  in  the  proportion 
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that  she  had  been  strong  and  apparently  well  fortified  against 
disease^  it  took  a  deep  hold  of  her  vital  powers^  and  on  the  3d 
of  May;  she  yielded  to  the  fell  destroyer,  and  breathed  no  more. 

The  following  tribute  to  her  character,  is  taken  from  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  in  which  he  commanicated  the  sad  tidings  of  her 
death. 

*'  In  her  death  the  National  Freedmen's  Aid  Association,  has 
lost  a  most  earnest,  devoted,  Christian  laborer.  She  entered  upon 
her  duties  at  a  time  of  great  suffering  and  destitution  among  the 
Freedmen  at  Vicksburg,  and  when  we  were  much  in  need  of  aid. 
The  fidelity  with  which  she  performed  her  labors,  and  the  deep 
interest  she  manifested  in  them  soon  endeared  her  to  us  all.  We 
shall  miss  her  sorely ;  but  the  noble  example  she  has  left  us  wiU 
encourage  us  to  greater  efforts,  and  more  patient  toil.  She  seemed 
also  to  realize  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  work  upon 
which  she  had  entered,  and  the  need  of  Divine  assistance  in  its 
performance.  She  seemed  also  to  realize  what  sacrifice  might  be 
demanded  of  one  engaged  in  a  work  like  this,  and  the  summons, 
although  sudden,  did  not  find  her  unprepared  to  meet  it  She 
has  done  a  noble  work,  and  done  it  well. 

"The  sacrifice  she  made  is  the  greatest  one  that  can  be  made  for 
any  cause,  the  sacrifice  of  life.  '  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no 
man,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'  Slie  has  gone 
to  receive  her  reward." 

Her  remains  were  brought  to  her  native  town  in  Illinois,  and 
deposited  there,  where  the  blessed  memory  she  has  left  among  her 
friends  and  kindred,  is  cherished  with  heartfelt  reverence  and 
affection. 
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F  the  most  thoroughly  unselfish  devotion  of  an  earnest 
and  gifted  woman  to  the  interests  and  welftre  of 
a  despised  and  down-trodden  race^  to  the  manifest 
injury  and  detriment  of  her  own  comfort^  ease^  or 
pecuniary  prospects,  and  without  any  hope  or  desire  of  reward 
other  than  the  consciousness  of  having  been  their  benefactor,  con- 
stitutes a  woman  a  heroine,  then  is  Mrs.  Griffin  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  heroines  of  our  times. 

Of  her  early  history  we  know  little.  She  was  a  woman  of 
refinement  and  culture,  has  always  been  remarkable  for  her 
energy  and  resolution,  as  well  as  for  her  philanthropic  zeal'  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  beginning  of  the  war  found  her  a 
widow,  with,  we  believe,  three  children,  all  daughters,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Of  these  daughters,  the  eldest  has  a  position  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  a  second  has  for  some  time  assisted  her 
mother  in  her  labors,  and  the  youngest  is  in  school.  Mrs.  Grif- 
fin was  too  benevolent  ever  to  be  rich,  and  when  the  freedmen 
and  their  families  began  to  concentrate  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  on  Arlington  Heights,  across  the  Potomac,  she  sought 
them  out,  and  made  the  effort  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  At 
that  time  they  hardly  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  permanently 
fiee  or  not,  and  massed  together  as  they  were,  their  old  slave 
habits  of  recklessness,  disorder,  and  over-crowding  soon  gained 
the  predominance,  and  showed  their  evil  effect  in  producing  a 
fearful  amount  of  sickness  and  death.     They  were  not,  with 
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comparatively  few  exceptionSj  indolent ;  but  they  had  natunilly 
]apf§e<l  into  the  eiisyj  slovenly  metbods,  or  rather  want  of  method 
of  the  old  slave  lift,  and  a  few  were  doing  the  greater  [lart  of 
what  waiS  done.     They  were  mere  children  in  capaeityj  will  and 
]>crsovenince,     Mrs.  Griffin,  with  her  intensely  energetic  natim?, 
doon  efiected  u  change.     Order  took  the  placw  of  disorder,  under 
her  direction  i  new  cabins  were  built^  neatn^s  and  system  main- 
tuined,  till  their  good  effk'sts  were  so  appurent,  that  the  &eedtuen 
voluutiirily  pursued   the  conrse  advised   by  their   teacher  and 
friend;  all  who  were  able  to  do  any  work  were  providetl  as  &r  s^ 
|K)ssible  M  ith  employment,  and  schools  for  ihe  children  in  the 
day  time,  and  for  adults*  in  tho  evenings  wer*}  Ci^tablisbetL     In 
this  good  work  nht^  receive*!  material  assistance  fn:>m  that  devote  I 
ytimxg  Christian   now  gon**   k>   his  rest,  the   hite  Cornel iuii?   M, 
Wellcss.     After  awhile,  the  able-bodied  men  were  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  the  stronger  and  healthier  women  provided  with  sity- 
altoiis  in  many  in^stanct^  at  the  North,  and   the  children,  and 
Ibeble,  decrepit  men  and  women,  could  not  perlbrm  work  cnougli 
for  their  maintenance.     Mrs*  Griffin  began  to  solicit  aid  for  them, 
and  carried  them  through  one  winter  by  the  aissistanee  she  was  able 
to  collect,  and  by  what  she  gave  from  her  own  not  over-full  pmnse. 
Some  land  was  now  allotted  to  tliem,  and  by  the  utmost  diligeooe 
they  were  enabled  to  provide  almost  entirely  for  themselves,  till 
autumn ;  but  meantime  the  Act  of  Emancipation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  drawn  thither  some  thousands  of  people  of 
color  from  the  adjacent  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     -^11 
looked  up  to  Mrs.  Griffin  as  their  special  Providence.     She  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  better  for  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find 
places  and  work  in  the  Northern  States,  than  to  remain  there, 
where   employment    was   precarious,  and    where   the  excessive 
number  of  workers  had  reduced  the  wages  of  such  as  could  find 
employment.     She  accordingly  commenced  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, to  obtain  from  persons  at  the  North  in  want  of  ser- 
vants, onlers  for  such  as  could  be  supplied  from  the  colored 
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people  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Having  completely 
systematized  the  matter,  she  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  nearly  two 
years  past,  of  leaving  Washington  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  a 
company  of  colored  persons,  for  whom  she  had  obtained  situations 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  or 
smaller  cities,  l)aying  their  fare,  providing  them  with  food  on  the 
joamey,  and  at  its  termination  until  she  could  put  them  into  the 
fiimilies  who  had  engaged  them,  and  theu  returning  to  make  up 
another  company.  The  cost  of  these  exjxMlitions  she  has  providc»d 
almost  entirely  from  her  own  means,  her  daughters  who  have  im- 
bibed their  mother's  spirit,  helping  as  far  as  possible  in  this  noble 
work.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  she  found  that  notwithstanding 
all  for  whom  she  could  provide  situations,  there  were  likely  to  \w 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  colored  ])ersons,  freedmen  and 
their  families,  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution  before  the  1st  of 
December,  and  she  published  in  the  Washington  and  other 
papers,  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  to  help.  The  Freedmen's 
Bureau  at  first  denied  the  truth  of  her  statements,  but  further 
investigation  convinced  them  that  she  was  right,  and  they  were 
wrong,  and  Congress  was  importuned  for  an  appropriation  for 
their  necessities.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  api)ropriated, 
and  its  distribution  left  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  It  would 
have  been  more  wisely  distributed  had  it  been  entrusted  to  Mrs. 
GMffin,  as  she  was  more  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  condition 
and  real  wants  of  the  people  than  the  Bureau  could  be.  Mrs. 
Grriffin  has  pursued  her  work  of  providing  situations  for  the 
freedmen,  and  watching  over  their  interests  to  the  present  time; 
and  so  long  as  life  and  health  lasts,  she  is  not  likely  to  give  it  up. 


MRS.   M.   M.   HALLOWELL. 


HE  condition  of  the  loyal  whites  of  East  Tenneasee 
and  Northern  Alabama  and  Greorgia,  deservedly  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  loyal  North. 
No  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
proved  their  devotion  to  the  Union  by  more  signal  sacrifices, 
more  patient  endurance,  or  more  terrible  sufferings.  The  men 
for  the  mere  avowal  of  their  attachment  to  the  Union  flag  and 
the  Constitution  were  hunted  like  deer,  and  if  caught,  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  Most  of  them  managed,  though  with  great  peril, 
to  escape  to  the  Union  army,  where  they  became  valuable  sol- 
diers, and  by  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  their 
skill  in  wood -craft  rendered  important  service  as  scouts  and  pio- 
neers. Whenever  they  escaped  the  Rebels  visited  them,  their 
houses  were  plundered,  their  cattle  and  other  live  stock  seized, 
and  if  the  house  was  in  a  Rebel  neighborhood  or  in  a  secluded 
situation,  it  was  burned  and  the  wife  and  children  driven  out 
penniless,  and  often  maltreated,  outraged  or  murdered.  If  they 
escaped  with  their  lives  they  were  obliged  to  hide  in  the  caves  or 
woods  by  day,  and  travel  often  hundreds  of  miles  by  night,  to 
reach  the  Union  lines.  They  came  in,  wearied,  footsore,  in  rags, 
and  often  sick  and  nearly  dead  from  starvation.  When  they 
reached  Nashville,  or  Knoxville  after  it  came  into  our  possession, 
they  were  in  need  of  all  things;  shelter,  food,  clothing,  medicine 
and  care.  A  few  of  them  were  well  educated;  the  majority  were 
illiterate  so  far  as  book  knowledge  was  concerned,  but  intelligent 
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and  thoughtful  on  the  subject  of  loyalty  and  the  war;  not  a  few 
were  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  fiituity  by  their  sufferings,  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  distinct  consciousness  of  what  vras  occur- 
ring around  them.  Nashville  and  Knoxville  a  little  later,  Mem- 
phis, Cairo,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville  swarmed  with  these  poor 
loyal  people,  and  efforts  were  made  in  each  city  to  aid  them.  In 
the  Northern  cities  large  contributions  of  money  and  clothing 
were  made  for  their  relief.  In  Boston,  Edward  Everett,  ever 
ready  to  aid  the  suffering,  gave  the  great  influence  of  his  name, 
88  well  as  his  personal  efforts,  (almost  the  last  act  of  his  well-spent 
life)  in  raising  a  liberal  fund  for  their  help.  In  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  other  cities,  efforts  were  made  which  resulted  in 
large  contributions.  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hallowell,  a 
lady  of  high  position  and  great  energy,  appealed  to  the  public  for 
aid  for  these  unfortunate  people,  and  Governor  Curtin  and  many 
other  State  and  National  official  personages,  gave  their  influence 
and  contributions  to  the  work.  A  large  amount  of  money  and 
eboreB  having  been  collected,  Mrs.  Hallowell  and  a  committee  of 
ladies  from  Philadelphia  visited  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chatta- 
IHX^  and  Huntsville  to  distribute  their  stores  in  person.  The 
journey  undertaken  early  in  May,  1864,  was  not  unattended  with 
danger;  for,  though  Greneral  Sherman  had  commenced  his  great 
march  toward  Atlanta,  Forrest,  Morgan  and  Wheeler  were  ex- 
erting themselves  to  cut  his  communications  and  break  up  his 
oonnection  with  his  base.  Along  some  portions  of  the  route  the 
guerrillas  swarmed,  and  more  than  once  the  cars  were  delayed  by 
reports  of  trouble  ahead.  The  courageous  ladies,  however,  pushed 
finward  and  received  from  the  generals  in  command  the  most 
hearty  welcome,  and  all  the  facilities  they  required  for  their  mis- 
sion. They  found  that  the  suffering  of  the  loyal  refugees  had  not 
been  exaggerated;  that  in  many  cases  their  misery  was  beyond 
description,  and  that  from  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  the  want  of 
suitable  shelter,  and  the  prevalence  of  malignant  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  scarlet  fever  and  the  otlicr  diseases  which  usually  prevail 
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among  the  wretched  and  starving  poor,  very  many  had  died^  and 
others  could  not  long  snrvive.  Th^  distributed  thdr  stores 
freely  yet  judiciously,  arranged  to  aid  a  home  and  &rm  for  Befo- 
gees  and  Orphans  which  had  been  established  near  Nashville,  and 
to  render  future  assistance  to  those  in  need  at  Knoxville,  Chattar 
nooga,  dice,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Hallowell  vis- 
ited them  again  in  the  autumn,  and  continued  her  labors  for  them 
till  after  the  dose  of  the  war.  The  Home  for  Befhgees  and 
Orphans  near  Nashville,  fcnrmed  a  part  of  the  battle  ground  in 
the  siege  and  battles  of  Nashville  in  December,  1864,  and  was 
completely  ruined  for  the  time.  Some  new  buildings  of  a  tem- 
porary character  were  subsequently  erected,  but  the  dose  of  the 
war  soon  rendered  its  further  occupation  unnecessary. 

Mrs.  Hallowell's  earnest  and  continued  labors  for  the  rcfhgooi 
drew  forth  firom  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  East  Tennessee 
letters  full  of  gratitude  and  expressive  of  the  great  benefits  she 
had  conferred  on  them.  Colonel  N.  G.  Taylor,  representative  in 
Congress  from  East  Tennessee,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  and  writers  in  the  West,  among  others,  addressed  her  an 
interesting  and  touching  letter  of  thanks  for  what  she  had  done 
for  his  persecuted  and  tried  constituents,  from  which  we  quote  a 
single  paragraph. 

"Accept,  my  dear  madam,  for  yourself  and  those  associated 
mth  you,  the  warmest  thanks  of  their  representative,  for  the 
noble  eflTorts  you  have  been  and  are  making  for  the  relief  of  my 
poor,  afflicted,  starving  people.  Most  of  the  men  of  East  Ten- 
nessee are  bleeding  at  the  front  for  our  country  (this  letter  was 
written  before  the  close  of  the  war)  whilst  their  wives  and  little 
ones  are  dying  of  starvation  at  home.  They  are  worthy  of  your 
sympathy  and  your  labor,  for  they  have  laid  all  their  substance 
upon  the  altar  of  our  country  and  have  sacrificed  everything  they 
had  for  their  patriotism.^' 


OTHER    FRIENDS    OF    THE    FREED- 
MEN   AND    REFUGEES. 


N  many  of  the  preceding  sketches  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  labors  of  ladies  who  had  been  most  dis- 
tinguished in  other  departments  of  the  great  Army 
work,  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen,  or  the  Refugees. 
Mrs.  Harris  devoted  in  all  five  or  six  months  to  their  care  at 
Nashville  and  its  vicinity.  Miss  Tyson  and  Mrs.  Beck  gave 
their  valuable  services  to  their  relief.  Miss  Jane  Stuart  Woolsey 
was,  and  we  believe  still  is  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen 
in  Richmond  or  its  vicinity.  Mrs.  Governor  Hawley  of  Con- 
necticut was  among  the  first  to  instruct  them  at  Fernandina  and 
Hilton  Head.  Miss  Gilson  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
year  of  her  service  in  the  army  to  the  freedmen  and  the  hospital 
for  colored  soldiers.  In  the  West,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Starr,  while 
Matron  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Memphis,  bestowed  a  large 
amount  of  labor  on  the  Refugees  who  were  congregated  in  great 
numbers  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  the  wife  of  the  gal- 
lant Christian,  General  Fisk,  exerted  herself  to  collect  clothing, 
money  and  supplies  for  the  Refugees,  black  and  white,  at  Pilot 
Elnob,  Missouri,  and  distributed  it  to  them  in  person.  Mra.  H. 
F.  Hoes  and  Miss  Alice  F.  Royoe  of  Wisconsin,  were  very  active 
in  instructing  and  aiding  the  children  of  Refugees  at  Rolla,  Mis- 
souri, in  1864  and  1865.  Mrs.  John  S.  Phelps  established  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  other  ladies  a  scliool  for  the  children  of  Refugees 
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at  Springfield,  MiflBoori,  and  Mn.  Mary  A.  Whitaker,  an  exeelkrt 
and  efficient  teacher,  had  charge  of  it  for  two  yean. 

At  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Soott,  large  and  well  oonduoled 
schools  for  the  children  of  Befugees  and  Fieedmen  were  esfed>- 
lished,  and  several  teachers  employed,  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Kettie 
C.  Constant,  at  Leavenworth,  winning  a  very  high  r^atation  ftr 
her  fiuthfulness  and  skill  as  a  teadier. 

The  Western  Sanitary  Oommission,  the  National  Freedmen\i 
Belief  Association,  Belief  Societies  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago^  SL 
Louis  and  elsewhere,  and  later  the  American  Unicm  ConunisBioii, 
were  all  engaged  in  labor  for  either  the  Freedmen  or  the  Befii- 
gees  or  both. 

All  these  organisations  employed  or  supported  teachers^  and  afl 
worked  in  remarkable  harmony.  At  Vicksburg  the  Westeni 
Sanitary  Commission  sent^  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Miss  O.  D« 
Chapman  of  Exeter,  Maine,  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for  the 
children  of  Befugees,  of  whom  there  were  large  numbefB  there. 
Miss  Chapman  served  very  faithfully  for  some  months,  and  then 
was  compelled  by  her  fiiiling  health,  to  return  home.  The  Com- 
mission then  appointed  Miss  Sarah  E.  M.  Tjovejoy,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Owen  Lovcjoy,  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  It  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  in  the  South,  and  was  conducted  with 
great  ability  by  Miss  Lovejoy  till  the  close  of  the  War. 

The  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  had,  at  the  same 
time,  a  school  for  Freedmen  and  the  children  of  Freedmen  there, 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Sheffield,  a  most  faithful  and  accomplished 
teacher  from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  in  charge  of  it.  The 
climate,  the  Rebel  prejudices  and  the  indiflFerenoe  or  covert  oppo- 
sition to  the  school  of  those  from  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  made  the  position  one  of  great  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility; but  Miss  Sheffield  was  fully  equal  to  the  work,  and 
continued  in  it  with  great  usefulness  until  late  in  May,  1866, 
when  finding  herself  seriously  ill  she  attempted  to  return  North, 
but  on  reaching  Memphis  was  too  ill  to  proceed  &rther,  and 
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died  there  on  the  5th  of  Jane^  1865,  a  martyr  to  her  fiuthftil- 
ness  and  zeal. 

In  Helena,  a  Refugee  Home  was  established  by  the  Western 
Sanitary  Ck>mmi8siou,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Coombs,  a  benevolent  and 
excellent  lady  of  that  town,  placed  in  charge  of  it.  At  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  the  Nashville  Refugee  Relief  Society,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Fogg,  established  a  Refugees' 
Home  which  was  aided  by  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  the 
Philadelphia  ladies,  and  other  associations.  At  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  was  another  Home  which  did  good  service.  But  the 
most  extensive  institution  of  this  description,  was  the  Refugee 
and  Freedmen's  Home  at  St.  Louis,  occupying  the  Lawson  Hos- 
pital in  that  city,  and  established  by  the  Western  Sanitary  Com- 
mission with  the  co-operation  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society, 
and  the  Ladies'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Weed  was  its  efficient  matron,  and  was  supported  by  a  si»£P  of 
six  or  seven  assistants  and  teachers.  Over  three  thousand  Refu- 
gees were  received  and  aided  here  in  the  six  months  from  February 
to  July,  1865,  and  both  children  and  adults  were  taught  not  only 
elementary  studies  but  housework,  cooking  and  laundry  work; 
the  women  were  paid  moderate  wages  with  which  to  clothe  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  were  taught  some  of  the  first  les- 
sons of  a  better  civilization.  In  the  superintendence  of  this  good 
work,  Mrs.  Alfred  Clapp,  the  President  of  the  Ladies'  Union 
Aid  Society,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crawshaw,  an  active  member  of  that 
Society,  Mrs.  Lucien  Eaton,  the  President  of  the  Ladies'  Freed- 
men's Association,  and  Mrs.  N.  Stevens,  one  of  the  managers  of 
that  Society,  were  assiduous  and  faithful. 

There  were  great  numbers  of  other  ladies  equally  efficient  in 
the  Freedmen's  Schools  and  Homes  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
their  work  was  mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  Freedmen's 
Relief,  and  subsequently  of  the  American  Union  Commission, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  from  them  accounts  of  the  labors  of 
particular  individuals.     The  record  of  the  women  who  have  la- 
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Wy  ftiid  not  a  few  of  tliem  to  tbe  loss  of  their  bealtb 

Uveg  in  work  which  was  in  some  res^pects  even  more  repuki^  e 

Ihe  natural  senfiibiliUds  than  that  in  the  hospLtalB^  if  smalWr 

EUniberB,  is  not  Jt^s  litmorafjle  than  that  of  their  sigters  in  the 
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PART  V. 

UDIES  DISTINGUISHED  FOR  SERVICES  IN  SOLDIERS'  HOMES.  VOL- 
UNTEER REFRESHMENT  SALOONS.  ON  GOVERNMENT 
HOSPITAL  TRANSPORTS,  ETC. 


MRS.  O.  E.  HOSMER. 


T  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Hosmer,  was  residing  with  her  family  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Hers  was  by  no  means  a  vague  pa- 
triotism that  contented  itself  with  verbal  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  her  country's  cause  and  defenders.  She  believed 
that  she  had  sacrifices  to  make,  and  work  to  do,  and  could  hope 
for  no  enjoyment,  or  even  comfort,  amidst  the  luxuries  of  home, 
while  thousands  to  whom  these  things  were  as  dear  as  to  herself, 
had  resolutely  turned  away  from  them,  willing  to  perish  them- 
selves, if  the  national  life  might  be  preserved. 

Her  first  sacrifice  was  that  of  two  of  her  sons,  whom  she  gave 
to  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  army.  Then,  to  use  her  own 
words,  "feeling  a  burning  desire  to  aid  personally  in  the  work,  I 
did  not  wait  to  hear  of  sufferings  I  have  since  so  often  witnessed, 
but  determined,  as  God  had  given  me  health  and  a  good  husband 
to  provide  for  me,  to  go  forth  as  a  volunteer  and  do  whatever  my 
hands  found  to  do.''  Few  perhaps  will  ever  know  to  the  full 
extent,  how  much  the  soldier  benefited  by  this  resolve. 

To  such  a  spirit,  waiting  and  ardent,  opportunities  were  not 
long  in  presenting  themselves.  Mrs.  Hosmer's  first  experiences, 
away  from  home,  were  at  Tipton,  and  Smithtown,  Missouri.  This 
was  early  in  the  winter  of  1862,  only  a  few  months  afl«r  the 
commencement  of  the  War ;  but  as  all  will  remember  there  had 
already  been  desperate  campaigns,  and  hard  fighting  in  Missouri, 
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and  there  were  the  usual  conMqoeneea^  devaatetioo,  want  and  aa(^ 
fering  to  be  met  on  all  sides. 

At  this  time  the  eflfecte  of  that  beneficent  and  emiyllent  inslita- 
tion,  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Comnussion,  had  not  been  fell 
at  all  points  where  need  existed;  fiir  the  fidd  was  Ymsk,  and  even 
with  the  wonderful  charities  of  the  great  Northwest,  ponriifg 
into  its  treasury  and  store-houses,  with  a  powerfol 
and  scores  of  willing  hands  and  brains  at  oomn 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  assume  dbat  soit  of  omnipfeseDoe  ^ 
afterward  caused  it  to  be  found  in  all  {daces  where  battles ' 
foi^t,  or  hoq[ntals  erected,  or  men  suflfaed  from  the  < 
of  war,  throughout  that  great  tmrilory. 

Mtsl  Hosmer  found  the  hoq[ntaIs  at  Tipton  and  Snuthtown  m 
the  worst  possible  condition,  and  the  men  suflering  tat  aimoBt 
everything  required  for  their  oomfbcL  This^  under  the  cbcnm- 
stances,  caused  no  surprise,  for  medical  storea  were  nos  wemSbf 
available  at  points  so  remote.  But  Mrs.  Hosmer  had  the  plem- 
ure  of  causing  a  large  box  of  Sanitary  stores  and  oomforts  to  be 
sent  them  by  the  kind  and  efficient  agent  at  Sc  Louisy  which  she 
h^l[^  to  dUtribuce.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  leave  them  in  t 
much  more  comtbrtable  o^nditioa. 

On  her  return  to  Chicago*  a  number  of  influential  ladies  resid- 
ing there,  formal  an  assc^eiation  to  which  the  name  of  the  **  Ladies' 
War  Committee'*  was  given.  Mis.  Hcemer  was  appointed  secre- 
tary q£  this  or^iranixation. 

This  adffoctacion  was  very  usefiil  and  efficient,  and  met  daily  to 
work  for  the  soldiersw  p&rticularly  in  making  up  garments  for  the 
Regiments  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicaga. 

When  th^se,  the  Eigfaty-cighih  and  Sevaity-ceeood  lUinoiB 

BegimentSw  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Battery*  pinieipat^d  in 

any  battle,  thi^  voianteered  to  go  and  kok  afier  the  wxMinded. 

"I"^  first  volunteers  wt^re  fent  out  u^Kku  this  charitable  misaon 

»  battle  of  Scone  Riwr.  aS:ur  the  Isc  of  JancAry.  1S63, 

■»  Iaklic<^  Mr^  HcifrCicr  and  Mriw  Smith  Tingk-tm  |ifi>. 
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oeeded  to  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  with  a  large  quantity  of  sup- 
plies. They  remained  there,  in  constant  and  unwearied  attend- 
ance upon  the  large  number  of  wounded  from  this  important 
battle,  for  nine  or  ten  weeks. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  at  that  time  in  Chicago,  and 
well  remembers  the  return  of  these  ladies  from  this  errand  of 
mercy,  and  the  simple  pathos  of  the  report  they  then  made,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  of  their  work  and  their  stewardship  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them  by  that  body  for  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  use  of  the  wounded. 

As  these  ladies  were  the  first  volunteers  upon  the  ground,  they 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  medical  director  and  surgeons, 
and  their  services  at  once  rendered  available  both  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  delicacies  for  the  sufferers,  and  in  personal  attendance 
upon  them.  Here  Mrs.  Hosmer  met  with  a  most  singular  and 
tonohing  incident.  A  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  1^, 
and  taken  prisoner,  had  his  leg  amputated  by  a  Rebel  surgeon. 
He  was  afterwards  recjiptured,  and  being  found  in  a  dreadful 
and  dangerous  condition,  had  to  suffer  a  second  amputation.  It 
was  only  by  the  closest  and  best  of  care  that  there  remained  a 
possibility  that  his  life  might  be  saved;  and  this  the  surgeon  in 
charge  requested  of  Mrs.  Hosmer. 

On  approaching  his  be<l,  Mrs.  Hosmer  was  almost  painfully 
struck  by  his  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  her  sons,  while  he 
was  at  the  same  instant,  bewildered  and  excited  by  discovering  in 
her  an  equally  strong  likeness  to  the  mother  he  was  never  to  see 
again. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  accidental  likeness  caused  a 
strong  bond  of  feeling  between  those  till  that  moment  utter 
strangers.  The  soldier  begged  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  lady 
mother,  and  she  was  only  too  glad  to  minister  to  him  as  she 
hoped  some  kind  soul  might  do  to  the  son  he  resembled,  should 
an  hour  of  need  occur.  She  found  him  to  be  an  educated  and 
intelligent  young  man.     She  did  for  him  all  she  could,  and 
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furnished  with  good  warm  mealsi  and  with  lodging  for  tiie  mAf 
to  the  extent  of  its  acoommodations.  This  was  entirety  sustained 
and  carried  on  by  the  ladies  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Hosmer  often 
passed  entire  days  and  nights  there,  in  these  labors  of  love. 

After  the  battle  of  Chiekan>auga  she  again  felt  it  a  duty  attd 
privil^e  to  proceed  to  the  field,  on  a  mission  <^  merqr.  Her 
friend,  Mrs.  Tinkham,  again  accompanied  h^.  As  tbcFfr  neared 
Chattanooga,  they  were  unfortunately  taken  prison^s.  Thejr 
suffered  much  fatigue,  and  many  privations,  bat  no  oth^ar  iU- 
treatment,  though  they  were,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  great  diUigor 
from  the  shells  which  were  exploding  all  about  ihc^n*  They 
were  however  soon  recaptured,  and  proceeded  on  Aeir  way. 

Having  lost  their  supplies,  however,  they  found  tiiey  could  be 
of  little  service.  Provisions  were  very  scarce,  as  in  &ot  weare  all 
necessaries,  both  for  the  wounded  and  well.  Therefore,  being 
provided  with  an  escort,  they,  slowly  reti^aoed  th^r  way,  and, 
After  a  disastrous  and  &tiguing  journey,  Qirived  in  Chicago,  com- 
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pletely  worn  and  exhausted,  and  without  the  cheering  inflnenoe 
of  the  oonficioufineas  of  having  aooomplished  much  good  by  their 

From  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  trips  to  Cairo, 
.lo  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  there,  Mrs.  Hosmer  remained 
in  Chicago,  laboring  for  the  soldiers  at  the  ^^Home''  and  '^Best,'' 
^iintil  the  close  of  the  year,  1864.  The  ^^Northwestern  Sanitary 
vmd  Soldiers'  Home  Fair^''  was  then  in  contemplation,  and  was 
|b»;take  place  in  June,  1865.  Mrs.  Hosmer  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  qf 
the  organization,  which  had  the  mammoth  &ir  in  charge. 

In  pursuance  of  the  objects  in  view,  she  then  went  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  solicit  donations  of  money  and  articles  for 
the  &ir.  Thinking  she  could  materially  aid  the  object,  by  visit- 
ing hospitals,  and  giving  her  testimony  that  supplies  were  still 
needed,  she  paid  particular  attention  to  this  part  of  her  duty,  and 
Visited  nearly  every  hospital  jfrom  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  She 
had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  about  five  thousand  dollars  in 
money  for  the  fair,  besides  obtaining  a  variety  and  large  amount 
of  valuable  articles  for  sale.  She  also  had  the  pleasure  of  caus- 
ing supplies  to  be  sent,  at  tliat  time,  to  points  where  they  were 
much  needed. 

She  was  at  Yicksburg  when  five  thousand  emaciated  wrecks 
of  manhood  from  the  prisons  of  Andersonville  and  Catawba, 
were  brought  thither  to  be  exchanged,  and  often  visited  their 
camp  and  aided  in  distributing  the  supplies  so  greatly  needed. 

Many  a  time  her  kind  heart  was  bursting  with  pain  and  sym- 
pa^y  for  these  suffering  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  tortured 
and  starved  till  already  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  But  she  was 
to  see  still  greater  horrors,  when,  as  the  culmination  of  their  fate, 
the  steamer  Sultana,  on  which  their  homeward  passage  was  taken, 
exploded,  and,  she,  being  near,  beheld  hundreds  who  had  escaped 
the  sufferings  of  the  prison  pens,  drawn  from  the  water,  dying  or 
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dead,  drowned  or  scalded,  in  that  awful  accident     As  she  says, 
herself,  her  heart  was  nearly  broken  by  this  dreadful  sight 

Mrs.  Hosmer  returned  to  Chicago,  and  did  not  cease  her  laUm 
until  the  Soldiers'  Rest  was  closed,  and  the  war  ended.  For 
about  four  years  she  gave  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  few 
have  aooomplished  more  real,  earnest  and  persistent  service. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Hosm^  has  become  a  resident 
of  New  York,  though  she  is,  at  this  present  writing,  established 
at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  charge  of  a  sick  son,  who  seeks  die 
rejovery  of  his  health  in  that  bracing  climate. 


MISS  HATTIE  WISWALL. 


ISS  HATTIE  WISWALL  entered  the  service  as 
Hospital  Nurse,  May  1,  1863.  For  the  first  five  or 
six  months  she  was  employed  in  the  Benton  Barracks 
Hospital  at  St.  Louis.  At  that  time  the  suffering  of 
our  boys  in  Missouri  was  very  great,  and  all  through  that  sum- 
mer the  hospitals  of  St.  Louis  were  crowded  to  overflowing. 
From  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  were  lying  in  Benton  Bar- 
racks alone.  Men,  wounded  in  every  conceivable  manner,  were 
firequently  arriving  from  the  battle-fields,  and  our  firiend  went 
through  the  same  experience  to  which  so  many  brave  women, 
firesh  from  the  quiet  and  happy  scenes  of  their  peaceful  homes, 
have  been  willing  to  subject  themselves  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 
Sensitive  and  delicate  though  she  was,  she  acquired  here,  by  con- 
stant attention  to  her  duties,  a  coolness  in  the  presence  of  appal- 
ling sights  that  we  have  rarely  seen  equaled  even  in  the  stronger 
seXy  and  which,  when  united  with  a  tender  sympathy,  as  in  her 
case,  makes  the  model  nurse.  The  feeling  of  horror  which 
shrinks  from  the  sight  of  agony  and  vents  itself  in  vapid  excla- 
mations, she  rightly  deemed  had  no  place  in  the  character  of  one 
who  proposes  to  do  anything.  So  putting  this  aside  she  learned 
to  be  happy  in  the  hospital,  and  consequently  made  others  happy. 
Never  in  our  observation  has  this  first  condition  of  success  in 
nursing  been  so  completely  met.  It  became  so  intense  a  satisfac- 
tion to  her  to  lessen,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  the  misery  of  a 
sick  or  wounded  soldier  that  the  horror  of  the  case  seemed  never 
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to  oocar  to  her.  It  was  often  remarked  tbat  ^Miss  Hatlae  was 
never  quite  so  happy  as  when  administering  medicine  or  dressing 
a  wound** 

From  Benton  Barradcs  she  was  ordered  in  the  autumn  of  186S 
to  Nashville^  Tennessee,  where  she  remained  a  short  time  and 
was  then  cH^dBred  to  VictBbptfg,  MlHWsrippi,  to'  asrist  in  oonducting 
a  Soldiers*  Home.  Here  she  remained  until  the  dose  of  the  war. 
How  fidthfully  she  disoharged  her  duties,  first  as  assistant  and 
then  as  principal  MatroUi  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
guestB  who  were  entertuned  there  during  her  stajr  know,  and  iStm 
living  can  tesdfy.  Her  position  finr  much  of  fte  time  was  an 
extremely  reeponsible  and  laborious  one,  the  capacities  of  Ae 
Home  being  sometimes  extended  to  the  accommodation  of  auc 
hundred  men,  and  avenging,  finr  nearly  the  wliole  period  of  her 
stay,  two  hundred  daily.  The  multiplicity  of  duties  in  the  charge 
of  the  household  aflhirs  of  such  an  institution,  with  the  uncer- 
tain assistance  to  be  fi>nnd  in  such  a  place,  may  be  better  imag" 
ined  than  told.  Under  her  satisfitctCNy  management  the  YiokB- 
burg  Home  acquired  an  enviable  reputation,  and  was  tiie  fi&vorite 
stopping-place  on  the  river.  The  great  difficulty  in  conducting  a 
Soldiers'  Home  in  time  of  war,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been 
connected  with  one,  is  to  keep  it  neat  and  clean,  to  have  the  floors, 
the  tables,  the  beds  sufficiently  respectable  to  remind  the  soldier 
of  the  home  he  has  left.  Nothing  but  ceaseless  vigilance  could 
do  this  at  Vicksburg,  as  men  were  constantly  arriving  from  filthy 
camps,  and  still  filthier  prisons,  covered  not  with  greenbacks  but 
with  what  was  known  there  as  the  rebel  "currency.**  But  on 
any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  beds  that  filled  the  dormitories  of 
this  Home  our  most  fastidious  reader  could  have  slept  in  peace 
and  safety;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  bill  of  fare  was  mostly 
limited  to  the  army  ration,  could  have  set  down  at  any  of  the 
tables  and  enjoyed  a  meal. 

The  good  work  of  Miss  Wiswall  in  Vicksburg  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Soldiers*  Home.     She  did  not  forget  the  fiieedmen, 
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bat  was  true  to  the  teacIuDgs  of  her  ancles,  the  great  and  good 
Lovejoys.  Of  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  people  she  had  oppor- 
tanity  to  see  much,  and  often  did  her  sympathies  lead  her  beyond 
the  sphere  of  her  ordinary  duties,  to  carry  food  and  clothing  and 
Hoedicine  to  such  as  were  ready  to  perish. 

In  these  charities,  which  were  extended  also  to  the  white  refu- 
gees, Miss  Wiswall  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  direct  line  of  her 
daty,  the  work  she  had  set  out  to  do.  The  needs  of  the  loyal 
soldier  took  precedence  in  her  mind  of  all  others.  No  service  so 
delighted  her  as  this,  and  to  none  was  she  so  well  fitted. 

We  remember  after  the  calamitous  Red  River  expedition,  boat- 
load aftjer  boat-load  of  the  wounded  were  sent  up  to  Vicksburg. 
Ab  soon  as  they  touched  the  shore,  our  ftiend  and  her  compan- 
ions met  the  poor  fellows  stretched  upon  the  decks  und  scattered 
through  the  cabins  and  around  the  engines,  with  words  of  wo- 
manly cheer,  and  brought  the  delicacies  and  refireshments  pre- 
pared by  thoughtful  hands  at  home.  Many  a  brave  man  will 
remtember  to  his  dying  day  how  he  shed  tears  of  joy  at  sight  of 
the  first  true  Northern  woman's  face  that  met  him  after  that  toil- 
some, disastrous  march. 

At  length  a  boat-load  of  the  severely  wounded  were  about  to 
be  sent  up  the  river  to  Northern  hospitals,  or  on  furlough  to  go 
to  their  homes.  The  surgeon  in  charge  desired  the  aid  of  a  com- 
petent lady  assistant;  and  Miss  Wiswall  obtained  temporary 
leave  of  absence  to  accompany  him  and  help  take  care  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Her  influence,  we  were  told,  was  inspiriting  to  all  on 
board.  She  was  once  more  in  hospital  and  entirely  at  home.  At 
Oairo,  where  a  portion  of  the  wounded  were  discharged,  she  took 
charge  of  an  officer,  whose  limb  had  been  amputated,  and  saw 
him  safely  to  his  home  in  Elgin,  Illinois.  Making  her  ftiends 
in  Chicago  a  brief  visit,  she  returned  to  her  duties  at  Yicksburg, 
where  she  remained  until,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Soldiers' 
Home  was  discontinued  about  the  1st  of  June,  1866. 


MRS.   LUCY   E.   STARR. 


N  an  early  period  of  the  civil  war  this  heroic  w<Hiian 
left  her  home  at  Griggsville,  Illinois,  came  to  St  Louis 
and  offered  her  services  to  the  Western  Sanitary  Com* 
mission  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospitals.  She  was  already 
known  as  a  j^rson  of  excellent  Christian  character^  of  education 
and  refinement  of  real  practical  ability,  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
defgyman^  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  patriotic  sym- 
pathy towards  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field.  Her  services  were 
gladly  accepted,  and  she  entered  at  once  upon  her  duties  as  a 
nurse  in  the  Fifth  Street  Hospital  at  St.  Louis,  which  was  in 
ohargo  of  the  excellent  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgcn,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  that  city. 

For  nearly  two  years  Mrs.  Starr  served  as  nurse  in  this  hosj>i- 
taU  havinii  charge  of  one  of  the  special  diet  kitchens,  and  minis- 
tering with  her  own  hands  to  the  sick  and  wounded  inmates.  In 
tIu^^  s*Tvii\^  the  great  kindness  of  her  manners,  the  cheerful  and 
hojvtul  sj>irit  that  animated  her,  the  words  of  sympathy  and  en- 
iNHin^gi^nient  she  gave  her  patients,  and  the  efficiency  and  excel- 
loiuv  v^f  everything  she  did  won  for  her  a  large  measure  of  esteem 
and  ixn\tidenct»,  and  made  her  a  favorite  nurse  w^ith  the  authori- 
tu^  of  the  hospital,  and  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  receivwl 
her  uuiustmtions  and  care.  Small  in  stature,  it  was  wonderful 
how  uuu*h  labor  she  was  able  to  accomplish,  and  how^  she  was 
iuj^lai uihI  by  a  soul  full  of  noble  purposes  and  undoubting  faith. 

lu  the  autumn  of  1863  Mrs.  Starr  wiis  needed  by  the  Western 
1i$ 
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Sanitary  Commission  to  take  the  position  of  Matron  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Memphis,  to  have  charge  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  institution,  and  to  extend  a  true  hospitality  to  the 
many  invalid  soldiers  going  on  fiirlough  to  their  homes  or  return- 
ing to  the  hospitals,  or  to  their  regiments,  paissing  through  Mem- 
phis on  their  way.  The  number  thus  entertained  sometimes 
reached  as  high  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  day.  The  av- 
erage daily  number  for  two  years  and  a  half  was  one  hundred  and 
mx.  When  the  Home  was  first  opened,  and  before  it  was  much 
known,  the  first  guests  were  brought  in  by  Mrs.  Grovemor  Har- 
vey, of  Wisconsin,  who  found  them  wandering  in  the  streets, 
sadly  in  need  of  a  kind  fiiend  to  give  them  assistance  and  care. 
Sometimes  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  O.  E.  Waters,  would  have 
from  twenty  to  thirty  discharged,  furloughed  and  invalid  soldiers 
to  aid,  in  collecting  their  pay,  procuring  transportation,  many  of 
whom  he  found  lying  on  the  hard  pavements  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  bluff  near  the  steamboat  landing,  in  a  helpless  condition, 
with  no  friend  to  assist  them.  The  object  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
was  to  take  care  of  such,  give  them  food  and  lodging  without 
charge,  make  them  welcome  while  they  stayed,  and  send  them 
rgoicing  on  their  way. 

In  the  internal  management  of  this  institution,  and  in  the  kind 
hospitality  extended  to  the  soldiers  Mrs.  Starr  was  doing  a  con- 
genial work.  For  two  years  she  filled  this  position  with  great 
fidelity  and  success,  and  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  those  who 
placed  her  here,  and  of  all  who  were  the  guests  of  the  Home. 
At  the  end  of  this  service,  on  the  closing  of  the  Home,  the  Su- 
perintendent in  his  final  report  to  the  Western  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, makes  this  acknowledgment  of  her  services : 

"  It  would  not  only  be  improper  but  unjust,  not  to  speak  of 
the  faithfulness  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  excellent  and  much 
esteemed  Matron,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Starr.  Her  mission  has  been 
full  of  trials  and  discouragements,  yet  she  has  patiently  and  un- 
complainingly struggled  through  them  all;  and  during  my  fre- 
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lin  the  thounand^  of  tins  elass  of  dE^tittibe  people  wh^  had  con- 

ugregated  in  the  vicinity  of  Mempkis;  visitied  them  for  waeka 
ultnust  daily*  and  m  the  bngntig^  of  Mr.  Waters'  report^  '^aid- 

>  ministered  to  the  nkk  with  her  own  hands,  g^u^  ^^  pallet  to 
pal  let  J  ^ving  noiimhing  ibod  and  medleLn^  to  many  helplese  and 
£^«iidlee6  bdnge/* 

Thus  she  oi>nttnued  lo  be  a  worker  for  the  sti£p€^ring  soIdieTS  of 

[^e  Union  amiy  trom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
when  peaee  hnd  w>m«,  d<? voted  herself  to  the  poor  and  sufiennf 
refugees  and  fiv'e<lnirTij  wliom  the  war  had  driven  from  tlinir 
homeeand  re^ooed  ti»  niiBeiy  and  want,  lirith  a wond^rfitl  fortb* 
lade,  enduranoe  and  h^tnam  ^e  persevered  in  het  fidthfolneBB  tb 
the  end,  and  through  the  future  of  her  life  on  earth  and  in  hesven^ 
ihoee  whom  she  has  eomforted  and  relieved  of  tiheir  aonowB  and 
distreeses  will  constitute  finr  her  a  crown  of  rgoiemg,  and  tiiei^ 
tears  of  gratitade  will  be  the  brigfateat  jewds  in  her  diadenu 
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HIS  lady,  like  her  friend,  Miss  Abby  W.  May,  of 
Boston,  though  a  woman  of  extraordinary  attainments 
and  culture,  and  an  earnest  outspoken  advocate  of  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  before  the  War,  is  ex- 
tremely averse  to  any  mention  of  her  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
soldiers,  allying  that  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
tile  sacrifices  of  those  humbler  and  unnamed  heroines,  who  in 
their  country  homes,  toiled  so  incessantly  for  the  boys  in  blue. 
We  have  no  desire  to  detract  one  iota  of  the  honors  justly  due  to 
these  noble  and  self-sacrificing  women;  but  when  one  is  called  to 
a  position  of  more  prominent  usefulness  than  others,  and  performs 
her  duties  with  great  ability,  system  and  perseverance,  though  her 
merits  may  be  no  greater  than  those  of  humbler  and  more  obscure 
persons,  yet  the  public  position  which  she  assumes,  renders  her 
service  so  far  public  property,  that  she  cannot  with  justice,  refuse 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  such  public  action  or  the  sacrifices 
it  entails.  Holding  this  opinion  we  deem  it  a  part  of  our  duty 
to  speak  of  Miss  Bradford's  public  and  official  life.  With  her 
motives  and  private  feelings  we  have  no  right  to  meddle. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn.  Miss  Bradford's  first  public  service  in 
connection  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  was  in  the  Hospital 
Transport  Corps  in  the  waters  of  the  Peninsula,  in  1862.  Here 
she  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Elm  City,  and  after- 
ward of  the  Knickerbocker,  having  as  associates  Mrs.  Bailey, 
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Mi88  Helen  L.  Gilson,  Miss  Amy  M.  BnMlky,  Mrs.  Bmlesdery 
Miss  Gardner  and  others. 

Miss  Bradley  was  presently  caUed  to  Wadiington  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Sanitary  Commission^  to  take  charge  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  then  being  established  there,  and  Miss  Bradford  busied 
herself  in  other  Relief  work.  In  February  following,  Miss 
Bradley  relinquished  her  position  as  Matitm  of  the  Home,  to 
enter  upon  her  great  work  of  reforming  and  improving  the  R^i- 
dezvous  of  Distribution,  which  under  the  name  of  "Camp  Mis- 
ery,'' had  long  been  the  opprobrium  of  the  War  Department,  and 
Miss  Bradford  was  called  to  succeed  her  in  charge  of  die  Soldien^ 
Home  at  Washington.  Of  the  efficiency  and  beneficence  of  her 
administration  here  for  two  and  a  half  years  there  is  ample  tes^ 
mony.  Thoroughly  refined  and  ladylike  in  her  manners,  thane 
was  a  quiet  dignity  about  her  which  controlled  the  wayward  and 
won  the  respect  of  all.  Her  executive  ability  and  adminiatrstive 
skill  were  such,  that  throughout  the  realm  where  she  presided, 
everything  moved  with  the  precision  and  quietness  of  the  most 
perfect  machinery.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  display, 
but  everything  was  done  in  time  and  well  done.  To  thousands 
of  the  soldiers  just  recovering  from  sickness  or  wounds,  feeble  and 
sometimes  almost  disheartened,  she  spoke  words  of  cheer,  and  by 
her  tender  and  kind  sympathy,  encouraged  and  strengthened  them 
for  the  battle  of  life;  and  in  all  her  intercourse  with  them  she 
proved  herself  their  true  and  sympathizing  friend. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Miss  Bradford  returned  to  private 
life  at  her  home  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 


UNION  VOLUNTEER  REFRESHMENT 
SALOON  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


E  have  already  in  our  sketch  of  the  labors  of  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Lee,  one  of  the  most  eflBcient  workers  for 
the  soldiers  in  every  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
given  some  account  of  this  institution,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  philanthropic  organizations  called  into  being  by  the 
War,  as  in  the  sketch  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Ross  we  have  made  some 
allusions  to  the  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment  Saloon,  its  rival  in 
deeds  of  charity  and  love  for  the  soldier.  The  vast  extent,  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  persevering  patience  and 
fidelity  in  which  these  labors  were  performed,  demand,  however, 
a  more  than  incidental  notice  in  a  record  like  this. 

No  philanthropic  work  during  the  war  was  more  thoroughly 
free  from  self-seeking,  or  prompted  by  a  higher  or  nobler  impulse 
than  that  of  these  Refreshment  Saloons.  Beginning  in  the  very 
first  movements  of  troops  in  the  patriotic  feeling  which  led  a  poor 
man  *  to  establish  his  coffee  boilers  on  the  sidewalk  to  give  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  to  the  soldiers  as  they  waited  for  the  train  to  take 
them  on  to  Washington,  and  in  the  generous  impulses  of  women 
in  humble  life  to  furnish  such  food  as  they  could  provide  for  the 
soldier  boys,  it  grew  to  be  a  gigantic  enterprise  in  its  results,  and 
the  humble  commencement  ere  long  developed  into  two  rival  but 
not  hostile  organizations,  each  zealous  to  do  the  most  for  the  de- 
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ienclen  of  their  ooontiy.  Yezy  early  in  the : 
of  larger  means  and  equally  eaznest  qrmpaUiietf  wero  attiMted  to 
it,  and  one  of  diem,  a  thorough  patriot^  Samuel  B.  Falei^  Esq^ 
gave  himself  wholly  to  it  fi>r  fi>ar  and  a  half  yean.  The  infeerat 
of  the  oommonify  was  excited  also  in  the  laboin  of  dwae  hnmUe 
men  and  women,  and  the  enterprise  seldf»kladttd  lor  iwda;  the 
aealons  and  earnest  Chainnan,Mt,AiadBanow%  and  OoneqpoDd' 
ing  Seoretary^Mr.  lEVedes,  of  the  Union  Volunteer  Befreeihmenl  Sa- 
loon,  took  good  care  of  that  part  of  the  wwk,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Cooper 
ftnd  his  associates  did  the  same  for  the  Coqper  Shop  Saloon. 

Ample  provision  was  made  to  give  the  regimentB  the  bsMfitcf 
a  bath  and  an  ample  repast  at  whatever  hour  of  day  or  n^ht 
they  might  come  into  the  city.  In  the  four  and  a  half  yean  at 
their  labon,  the  Volunteer  Befreshment  Saloon  &d  between  ei|^ 
hundred  tihonsand  and  nine  hundred  thousand  soldien  and  ex- 
pended about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money,  aside  Scorn 
suppUeB.  The  Cooper  Shop  Saloon,  closing  n  litUe  earlier,  fed 
about  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  expended  nearly  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  Both  Saloons  had  hospitals  attached  to  them 
for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  Union  Volunteer  Befiresh- 
ment  Saloon  had,  during  the  war,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  patients, 
the  Cooper  Shop,  perhaps  half  that  number. 

But  noble  and  patriotic  as  were  the  labors  of  the  men  connected 
witli  these  Saloons,  they  were  less  deserving  of  the  highest  meed 
of  praise  than  those  of  the  women  who,  with  a  patience  and  fidel- 
ity which  has  never  been  surpassed,  winter  and  summer,  in  cold 
and  heat,  at  all  hours  of  night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  at  the  boom 
of  the  signal  gun,  hastened  to  the  Befreshment  Saloons  and  pre- 
pared those  ample  repasts  which  made  Philadelphia  the  Mecca  to 
which  every  soldier  turned  longingly  during  his  years  of  Army 
life.  These  women  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  middle  and 
humbler  walks  of  life;  they  were  accustomed  to  care  for  their  own 
households,  and  do  their  own  work;  and  it  required  no  small  de- 

e  of  self-denial  and  patriotic  zeal  OQ  their  part,  after  a  day  of 
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tibe  hoosekeeper's  never  ending  toil,  to  rise  from  their  beds  at 
midnight  (for  the  trains  bringing  soldiers  came  oftener  at  night 
ijian  in  the  day  time),  and  go  through  the  darkness  or  stormy  a 
. considerable  distance,  and  toil  until  after  sunrise  at  the  prosaic 
work  of  cooking  and  dish-washing. 

Of  some  of  these  noble  women  we  have  the  material  for  brief 
sketohes,  and  we  know  of  none  more  deserving  a  place  in  our 
record. 

Mbs.  Eliza  O.  Plukmeb  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  of 
revolutionary  stock,  bom  in  1812,  and  had  been  a  widow  for 
jieorly  twenty-five  years*  Though  possessed  of  but  little  prop- 
^ejrtyy  she  had  for  many  years  been  the  friend  and  helper  of  the 
poor,  attending  them  in  sickness,  and  from  her  scanty  purse  and 
by  her  exertions,  securing  to  them  a  decent  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian burial  when  they  were  called  to  die.  At  the  very  commence 
ment  of  the  War,  she  entered  into  the  Refreshment  Saloon  enters 
prise  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  that  never  flagged.  She  was 
particularly  devoted  to  the  hospital,  and  when  the  accommodations 
of  the  Union  Volunteer  Befreshment  Saloon  Hospital  were  too 
limited  for  the  number  who  needed  relief,  as  was  the  case  in  1862, 
she  received  a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  cases  of  sick  or 
wounded  soldiers  into  her  own  house,  and  nursed  them  without 
any  compensation  till  they  recovered.  At  the  second  &ir  held 
by  the  Saloon  in  June,  1863,  she  was  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  feeding  the  soldiers  as  well  as  attending  the  fair;  and 
oflen  remaining  at  her  post  till  long  afler  midnight.  In  July 
and  August,  1863,  she  was  constantly  engaged  in  nursing  the 
wounded  from  Grettysburg,  who  crowded  the  Saloon  Hospitals  for 
some  time,  and  in  supplying  the  needs^of  the  poor  fellows  who 
passed  through  in  the  Hospital  Cars  on  their  way  to  Northern 
hospitals.  For  these  she  provided  tea  and  toast  always,  having 
everything  ready  immediately  on  their  arrival.  These  excessive 
labors  impaired  her  health,  and  being  called  to  nurse  her  aged 
blind  mother  during  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  her  strength  fiiiled 
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mod  the  Bank  fapidlj,  and  died  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1863. 
The  soldier  has  lost  no  more  earnest  or  ftithfal  friend  than  she. 

Mbs.  Maby  B.  Wade,  a  widow  and  now  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  hot  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  perBeveranee,  was 
thronghont  the  whole  four  and  a  half  years,  as  constantly  at  her 
poBt^  as  fiuthfhl  and  as  efficient  as  any  of  the  Execntive  Oommit- 
tee  of  the  Saloon.  Sufiiering  fiemn  slight  lameness^  she  literally 
hobbled  down  to  the  Saloon  with  a  cane,  by  night  or  day;  bnt 
she  was  never  absent  Her  kind,  winning  and  motherly  ways 
made  her  always  a  great  &vorite  with  the  soldiers,  who  always 
called  her  Mother  Wade.  She  is  a  woman  of  rare  conscientioiis- 
ness,  tmthfulness  and  amiability  of  character.  She  is  a  native 
of  Sonthwark,  Philadelidiia,  and  the  widow  of  a  sea-captain. 

Mbs.  Ellen  J.  Lowby,  a  widow  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  was  in  the  banning  of  the  War  a 
woman  of  huge  and  powerful  firame,  and  was  surpassed  by  none 
in  ftithfulneai  and  dBdency,  but  her  labors  among  the  wounded 
fiom  GetUdmig  acrioiisly  injured  her  health,  and  have  rendered 
her,  prohaMya  permanent  invalid;  she  suflered  severely  from 
tT|>hoid  frv^T,  hikI  hor  life  ^vas  in  peril  in  the  summer  of  1 864. 

Mk^  Mari.;aret  Boyer,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  the  wife 
ot*  a  ?«i-«i|Kain»  bui  in  ver}'  humble  circumstances,  and  advancvtl 
in  y^-ar^  was  als^^  one  of  the  faithful  untiring  workers  of  the 
I'uivMi  SaKvn*  but  like  3Irs.  Lowry,  lost  her  health  by  her  eare 
of  the  iWctj^sbuT^  wounded,  and  those  from  the  great  battles  of 
iirantV  Oampaiirn. 

Mk$w  l^fetsvuiJL  GnovER  and  Mrs.  Green,  both  women  about 
*i\tv  wars  v>t'  ace,  were  constant  in  their  attendance  and  re- 
afeariabN  6iuhtul  in  their  services  at  the  Saloon.  Our  record  of 
ih^^  rxtttari^blo  women  of  advanced  age  would  be  incomplete 
^iiU  ^v  v^ttui  Mks.  Mary  Grover,  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  Mrs. 
^vii.vH  tVMiNiiU^N  and  Miss  Sarah  Holland,  all  noble,  per- 
^'V^t^  ^mk)  vdioiont  nurses,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  work. 
JSv'C  ^^w  tl^  younger  women  lacking  in  skill,  patience  or  activ- 
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ity.  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Barrows,  wife  of  the  Chairjnan  of  the  Saloon, 
though  blessed  with  more  ample  means  of  usefulness  than  some 
of  the  others,  was  second  to  none  in  her  untiring  energy  and  per- 
sistency in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  both  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  Saloon.  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Smith,  whose  excessive  labors  have 
nearly  cost  her  her  life,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cassedy,  Mrs.  Kate  B. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Field,  Mrs.  Elmily  Mason,  Mrs.  Anna 
A.  Elkinton  and  Mrs.  Hannah  F.  Bailey  were  all  notable  women 
for  their  steady  and  efficient  work  in  the  hospitals  and  Saloon. 
Of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lee  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Amanda  Lee,  we 
have  spoken  elsewhere. 

Miss  Catharine  Bailey,  Mrs.  Eliza  Heln^bold,  Mrs.  Mary 
Courteney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Horton  and  Misses  Grover,  Kridcr 
and  Field  were  all  useful  and  active,  though  their  duties  were  less 
severe  than  those  we  have  previously  named. 

The  Cooper  Shop  Saloon  was  smaller  and  its  work  conse- 
quently less  severe,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  labors  of  Miss  Ross, 
in  its  hospital  proved  too  severe  for  even  her  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  she  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  blessed  marigm  ia 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Others  there  were  in  that  Saloon  and  liofr- 
pital,  who,  by  faithfUl  labor,  patient  and  self-denying,  toil,  and 
great  sacrifices,  won  for  themselves  an  honorable  place  in  that 
record  which  the  great  day  of  assize  shall  reveal.  We  may  not 
know  their  names,  but  God  knows  them,  and  will  reward  them  for 
tjieir  deeds  of  mercy  and  love. 
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N  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  temij  Mrs.  Bitrelow 
has  not  been  connected  witli  Soldiers'  Honn^  either  m 
Wafihington  or  olseMliere;  yet  there  are  few  if  any 
ImAks  in  the  eountry  who  have  taken  m  many  sick  or 
wounded  soldiers  to  their  own  housesj  and  have  made  tiieri]  *W 
hoaae  there,  as  she.  To  hnndreds,  if  not  thoussiiids,  of  the  ^Idlere 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  name  of  *^  Aunty  Bigelow/'  the 
title  by  wliieli  she  was  univei'sally  known  among  the  ^Ick  and 
wonndeil  soldiei^s^  is  as  earefully,  and  quite  as  gratetully  chenshi'd 
as  the  name  of  their  commanders,  ilrs.  Bigelow  is  a  native  of 
Washington,  in  which  city  she  has  always  residcih  She  was 
never  able,  in  consequence  of  her  family  duties,  to  devote  herself 
exclusively  to  hospital  work,  but  was  among  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  friendly  aid  to  the  sick  soldier.  She  was,  in  1861, 
a  daily  visitor  to  the  Indiana  Hospital  in  the  Patent  Office  Build- 
ing, coming  at  such  hours  as  she  could  spare  from  her  hoDW 
duties ;  and  she  was  always  welcome,  for  no  one  was  more  skill- 
ful as  a  nurse  than  she,  or  could  cheer  and  comfort  the  sick  better. 
When  she  could  not  come,  she  sent  such  delicacies  as  would  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  invalid  to  the  hospital.  Many  a  soldier  re- 
members to  this  day  the  hot  cakes,  or  the  mush  and  milk,  or  the 
custard  which  came  from  Aunty  Bigelow's,  on  purpose  for  him, 
and  always  exactly  at  the  right  time.  Mrs.  R.  K.  Billing,  a  near 
relative  of  Mrs.  Bigelow,  and  the  mother  of  that  Miss  Rose  M. 
Billing  whose  patriotic  laboi's  ended  only  with  her  life — ^a  life 
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freely  sacriiied  for  the  relief  of  our  poor  returned  prisoners  from 
Andersonville,  as  related  in  our  sketch  of  the  Annapolis  Hospital 
Corps, — was  the  co-laborer  of  her  kinswoman  in  these  labors  of 
love.  Both  were  indefatigable  in  their  labors  for  the  sick  soldiers; 
both  knew  how  to  make  "that  bread  which  tasted  exactly  like 
mother^s'*  to  the  convalescent  soldier,  whose  feeble  appetite  was 
•  not  easily  tempted ;  and  both  opened  their  houses,  as  well  as  their 
hearts  to  these  poor  suffering  invalids,  and  many  is  the  soldier 
who  could  and  did  say:  "I  don't  know  what  would  have  become 
of  me  if  I  had  not  met  with  such  good  friends.*' 

Mrs.  Bigelow  became,  ere  long,  the  almoner  of  the  bounty  of 
many  Aid  Societies  at  the  North,  and  vast  quantities  of  supplies 
passed  through  her  hands,  to  the  patients  of  the  hospitals ;  and 
they  were  always  judiciously  distributed.  She  not  only  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  with  these  societies,  but  wrote  regularly 
to  the  soldier-boys  who  had  been  under  her  care,  after  they  re- 
turned to  their  regiments,  and  thus  retained  her  influence  over 
them,  and  made  them  feel  that  somebody  cared  for  them,  even 
when  they  were  away  from  all  other  home  influences. 

Besides  these  labors,  which  were  seemingly  sufficient  to  occupy 
het  entire  time,  she  visited  continually  the  hospitals  about  the 
city,  and  always  found  room  in  her  house  for  any  sick  one,  who 
came  to  her  begging  that  he  might  "come  home,"  rather  than 
go  to  a  boarding-house  or  to  a  hospital.  Three  young  officers, 
who  came  to  her  with  this  plea,  were  received  and  watched  over 
till  death  relieved  them  of  their  sufferings,  and  cared  for  as  ten- 
derly as  they  could  have  been  in  their  own  homes ;  and  those  who 
came  thither  were  nursed  and  tended  till  their  recovery  were 
numbered  by  scores. 

To  all  the  hospital  workers  fix)m  abroad,  and  the  number  was 
not  few,  her  house  was  always  a  home.  There  was  some  unap- 
propriated room  or  some  spare  bed  in  which  they  could  be  accom- 
modated, and  they  were  welcome  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  for 
which  thoy  were  laboring.     Had  she  jwssessed  an  ample  fortune, 
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thh  kitulDcss^  tKough  liouonible,  might  not  have  lK?en  so  note- 
wortbjj  hut  her  houae  was  small  and  her  means  far  from  ample, 
111  the  mkhi  of  th^e  abundant  labors  for  the  soldiers^  she  wns 
called  to  \ms8.  through  deep  affliction^  in  tfi€  illness  and  death  of 
hiT  huslmud ;  but  ^he  suflTered  no  personal  sorrow  to  eo  absorb 
her  interL-st  as  to  make  her  unmindful  of  her  dear  hospital  and 
home-work  for  the  soldiers*  This  was  continued  unfaltoringly  m 
lotig  as  there  wus  occasion  for  it 

Fewj  if  any,  of  the  *'  \\^omen  of  the  War/*  have  been  or  have 
dtf^*rved  to  Ije,  more  generally  beloved  by  the  soldiers  and  by  all 
true  hospital-workers  than  Mrs.  Bigelow- 


MISS    SHARPLESS  AND   ASSOCIATES. 


HAT  the  Hospital  Transport  service  was  under  the 
management  of  the  Sanitary  Commission^  we  have  else- 
where detailed^  and  have  also  given  some  glimpses  of 
its  chaotic  confosion,  its  disorder  and  wretchedness  un- 
der the  management  of  government  officials,  early  in  the  war. 
Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Surgeon -Gteneral  Hammond, 
and  his  successor,  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  there  was  a  material 
improvement ;  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  Grovemment 
Hospital  Transports  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  well  ordered 
Gteneral  Hospital.  There  was  not,  indeed,  the  complete  order 
and  system,  the  thorough  ventilation,  the  well  r^ulated  diet,  and 
the  careful  and  systematic  treatment  which  marked  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  hospitals,  for  these  were  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent impossible  on  shipboard,  and  especially  where  the  changes 
of  patients  were  so  frequent. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  seventeen  months,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war,  the  United  States  Steamship  Connecticut  was 
employed  as  a  hospital  transport,  bringing  the  sick  and  wounded 
from  City  Point  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  later,  closing 
up  one  after  another,  the  hospitals  in  Virginia  and  on  the  shores 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  transferring  their  patients  to 
convalescent  camps  or  other  hospitals,  or  some  point  where  they 
could  be  put  en  route  for  home.  On  this  steamship  Miss  Hattie 
R.  Sharpless  commenced  her  labors  as  matron,  on  the  10th  of 
Hay,  1864,  and  continued  with  only  a  brief  intermission  till 
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September  let,  1865.  She  was  eo  novice  in  hospital  work  when 
she  assumed  this  positioD,  A  nati%'e  and  resident  of  Bloonidburg, 
Cohiijabia  County,  Pa.,  B.he  had  first  entert^  ujjon  her  duties  as 
nui'se  in  the  Army  in  July^  18*i2,  wheu  in  connection  %nth  Miss 
Rijse  M.  Billinju:  and  Miss  Belle  Robinson ^  the  hitter  bi*ing  also  a 
PcnnsylvaniaUj  she  eornmcnoctl  ho^^ntal  work  at  Fredericksbnrgp 
Subsequently,  with  her  as^<>date,  she  was  at  the  Falls  Chnrch 
Hospital  and  at  Antietain,  and  we  believe  also  at  Chauoellors- 
ville  and  Gett)^burg.  She  is  a  lady  admimbly  adapted  to  the 
hospital- work ;  teiideUj  iaithfulj  consciontions,  unsellish,  iie\%T 
resting  while  she  could  minister  to  the  suffering,  and  happiest 
when  she  eonld  do  most  ibr  those  in  her  care.  During  her  eer\ide 
on  the  Connecticut,  tliirt\*-tJiree  tbou^nd  sick  jind  wounded  raeu 
were  conveyed  on  that  stcfinicr  to  hospitals  in  Wacihingtou,  Alex- 
andrta,  Baltimore  and  other  points.  Constant  and  ^ntle  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties,  with  a  kind  and  ii'  pofijsible  a  cheering 
word  for  each  poor  sufferer  j  and  skillful  and  a^^  id  nous  in  provid- 
ing ibr  them  every  needed  comfort  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
she  proved  hen=!clf  a  tj^ue  Christian  heroine  in  the  extent  and 
spirit  of  her  labors,  and  sent  joy  to  the  heart  of  many  who  were 
on  the  verge  of  despair. 

Her  religious  influence  upon  the  men  was  remarkable.  Never 
obtrusive  or  professional  in  her  treatment  of  religious  subjects, 
she  exhibited  rare  tact  and  ability  in  bringing  those  who  were  in 
the  possession  of  their  reason  and  consciousness  to  converse  on 
their  spiritual  condition,  and  in  pointing  them  affectionately  to 
the  atoning  Sacrifice  for  sin. 

In  these  works  of  mercy  and  piety  she  was  ably  seconded  by 
her  cousin  J  Miss  Hattie  S.  Reifsnyder,  of  Catawissa,  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,  a  lady  of  very  similar  spirit  and  tact,  who  was  with 
her  for  about  eiglit  months;  and  subsequently  by  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Case,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  who  succeeded  Miss  Reifenyder,  and 
entered  into  her  work  in  the  same  thorough  Christian  spirit. 

Miss  W,  F,  Harris  is  a  native,  and  was  previous  to  the  war,  a 
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resident  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  She  was  a  faithful  worker 
through  the  whole  war,  literally  wearing  herself  out  in  the  service. 
She  commenced  her  work  at  the  Indiana  Hospital,  in  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  After  the  closing  of 
that  hospital,  she  transferred  her  service  to  Ascension  Church 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  early  in  1863,  to  the  Carver  Haspital, 
both  in  Washington,  where  she  labored  with  great  assiduity  and 
fidthfulness.  Early  in  May,  1864,  she  was  appointed  to  service 
on  the  Transport  Connecticut,  where  she  was  inde&tigable  in  her 
service,  and  manifested  the  same  tender  spirit,  and  the  same  skill 
and  tact,  as  Miss  Sharplcss.  Of  less  vigorous  constitution  than 
her  associates,  she  was  frequently  a  severe  sufferer  from  her  over 
exertions.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Hospital  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  at  that  hospital  and  at  Winches- 
ter continued  her  service  faithfully,  though  amid  much  pain  and 
weariness,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Though  her  health  was  much 
shattered  by  her  labors  she  could  not  rest,  and  has  devoted  her- 
self to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Freedmen  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  A  gentleman  who  was  associated  with  her 
in  her  service  in  the  Carver  Hospital  and  afterward  on  the  Trans- 
port Connecticut,  says  of  her:  "I  know  of  no  more  pure-minded, 
unselfish  and  earnest  laborer  among  all  the  women  of  the  war 
that  came  under  my  notice.'' 


PART  VI. 


LADIES  DISTINGUISHED  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

CAUSE. 


MRS.    ANNIE    ETHERIDGE. 


O  woman  attached  to  a  regiment,  as  vivandiSre^  canti-' 
nUrCj  or  jMe  du  regiment  (we  use  the  French  terms 
because  we  have  no  English  ones  which  fully  corres- 
pond to  them),  during  the  recent  war,  has  won  so  high 
and  pure  a  renown  as  Annie  Etheridge.  Placed  in  circumstances 
of  peculiar  moral  peril,  her  goodness  and  purity  of  character  were 
80  strongly  marked  that  she  was  respected  and  beloved  not  only 
by  all  her  own  regiment,  but  by  the  brigade  division  and  corps 
to  which  that  regiment  belonged,  and  so  fully  convinced  were 
the  oflBoers  from  the  corps  commander  down,  of  her  usefulness 
and  faithfulness  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,  that  at  a  time  when 
a  peremptory  order  was  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
that  all  women,  whatever  their  position  or  services  should  leave 
the  camp,  all  the  principal  field  officers  of  the  corps  to  which  her 
regiment  was  attached  united  in  a  petition  to  the  general-in- 
chief,  that  an  exception  might  be  made  in  her  &vor. 

The  greater  part  of  Annie  Etheridge's  childhood  was  passed 
in  Wisconsin.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  property, 
and  her  girlhood  was  passed  in  ease  and  luxury ;  but  as  she  drew 
near  the  age  of  womanhood,  he  met  with  misfortunes  by  which 
he  lost  nearly  all  he  had  possessed,  and  returned  to  her  former 
home  in  Michigan.  Annie  remained  in  Wisconsin,  where  she  had 
married,  but  was  on  a  visit  to  her  father  in  Detroit  at  the  out* 
break  of  the  war,  and  joined  the  Second  Michigan  Regiment 
when  they  departed  for  the  seat  of  war,  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a 
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daughter  of  the  r^ment,  in  attending  to  its  sick  and  wounded. 
When  that  regiment  was  sent  to  Tennessee  she  went  to  the  Third 
Regiment  in  which  she  had  many  friends^  and  was  with  them  in 
every  battle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  When  their  three 
years'  service  was  completed,  she  with  the  re-enlisted  veterans 
joined  the  Fiflh  Michigan.  Through  this  whole  period  of  more 
than  four  years'  service  she  conducted  herself  with  such  modesty 
and  propriety,  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  patriotisifl*and 
courage,  that  she  was  a  universal  iavorite  with  the  soldiers  as 
well  as  officers. 

She  was  in  the  skirmish  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  subsequently 
in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  where  she  manifested  the  samd 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  characterized  her  in  all  her 
subsequent  career  in  the  army.  She  never  carried  a  musket, 
though  she  had  a  pair  of  pistols  in  her  holsters,  but  seldom  or 
never  used  them.  She  was  for  a  time  during  the  winter  follow- 
ing engaged  in  hospital  service,  and  when  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  went  to  the  Peninsula,  during  the  Chickahominy  cam- 
paign she  was  on  a  hospital  transport  with  Miss  Amy  M. 
Bradley,  and  rendered  excellent  service  there.  She  was  a  very 
tender  and  careful  nurse,  and  seemed  to  know  instinctively 
what  to  do  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  She  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria with  her  regiment,  and  was  with  them  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1862.  Early  in  this  battle 
she  was  on  a  portion  of  the  battle-field  which  had  been  warmly 
contested,  where  there  was  a  rocky  ledge,  under  shelter  of  ^*llich, 
some  of  the  wounded  had  crawled.  Annie  lingered  behind  the 
troops,  as  they  changed  position,  assisted  several  poor  helpless 
fellows  to  this  cover  and  dressed  their  wounds.  One  of  these 
was  William of  the  Seventh  New  York  Infantry,  a  noble- 
looking  boy,  to  whose  parched  lips  she  had  held  the  cooling 
draught,  and  had  bound  up  his  wounds,  receiving  in  return  a 
look  of  unutterable  gratitude  from  his  bright  blue  eyes,  and  his 
faintly  murmured  "God's  blessing  on  you,"  when  a  shot  from 
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the  rebel  battery  tore  him  to  pieces  under  her  very  hands.  She 
discovered  at  the  same  moment  that  the  rebels  were  near,  and 
almost  upon  her,  and  she  was  forced  to  follow  in  the  direction 
taken  by  her  regiment.  On  another  portion  of  that  bloody  field, 
Annie  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  soldier  binding  up  his 
wounds,  when  hearing  a  gruff  voice  above  her,  she  looked  up  and 
to  her  astonishment  saw  Greneral  Kearny  checking  his  horse 
beside  her.  He  said,  "That  is  right;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
helping  these  poor  fellows,  and  when  this  is  over,  I  will  have 
you  made  a  regimental  sergeant  ;'^  meaning  of  course  that  she 
should,  receive  a  sergeant's  pay  and  rations.  But  two  days  later 
the  gallant  Kearny  was  killed  at  Chantilly,  and  Annie  never 
received  the  appointment,  as  has  been  erroneously  asserted. 

At  Chancellorsville  on  the  2d  of  May,  1863,  when  the  Third 
Corps  were  in  such  extreme  peril,  in  consequence  of  the  panic  by 
which  the  Eleventh  Corps  were  broken  up,  one  company  of  the 
Third  Michigan,  and  one  of  the  sharp-shooters  were  detailed  as 
skirmishers.  Annie,  although  advised  to  remain  in  the  rear 
accompanied  them,  taking  the  lead ;  meeting  her  colonel  however, 
he  told  her  to  go  back,  as  the  enemy  was  near,  and  he  was  every 
moment  expecting  an  attack.  Very  loth  to  fall  back,  she  turned 
and  rode  along  the  front  of  a  line  of  shallow  trenches  filled  with 
our  men ;  she  called  to  them,  "  Boys,  do  your  duty  and  whip  the 
rebels.''  The  men  partially  rose  and  cheered  her,  shouting 
"Hurrah  for  Annie,"  "Bully  for  you."  This  revealed  their 
position  to  the  rebels,  who  immediately  fired  a  volley  in  the 
direction  of  the  cheering;  Annie  rode  to  the  rear  of  the  line, 
then  turned  to  see  the  result ;  as  she  did  so,  an  officer  pushed  his 
horse  between  her  and  a  large  tree  by  which  she  was  waiting, 
thus  sheltering  himself  behind  her.  She  looked  round  at  him 
with  surprise,  when  a  second  volley  was  fired,  and  a  Mini^  ball 
whizzing  by  her,  entered  the  officer's  body,  and  he  fell  a  corpse, 
against  her  and  then  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  an- 
other ball  grazed  her  hand,  (the  only  wound  she  received  during 
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the  war),  pierced  her  dress,  the  skirt  of  which  she  was  holding, 
and  slightly  wounded  her  horse.  Frightened  by  the  pain,  he  set 
off  on  a  run  through  a  dense  wood,  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  so  rapidly  that  Annie  feared  being  torn  from  her  saddle 
by  the  branches,  or  having  her  brains  dashed  out  by  violent  con- 
tact with  the  trunks.  She  raised  herself  upon  the  saddle,  and 
crouching  on  her  knees  clung  to  the  pommel.  The  frightened 
animal  as  he  emerged  from  the  woods  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
the  Eleventh  Corps,  when  his  course  was  soon  cheeked.  Many 
of  the  men,  recognizing  Annie,  received  her  with  cheers.  As  she 
was  now  at  a  distance  from  her  regiment,  she  felt  a  strong  impulse 
to  see  and  speak  with  Greneral  Berry,  the  commander  of  her 
division,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted.  Meeting  an  aid, 
she  asked  where  the  Greneral  was.  "  He  is  not  here,"  replied  the 
aid.  "  He  is  here,"  replied  Annie ;  "  He  is  my  Division  General, 
and  has  command  on  the  right  to-day.  I  must  see  him."  The 
aid  turned  his  horse  and  rode  up  to  the  General,  who  was  near  at 
hand,  and  told  him  that  a  woman  was  coming  up  who  insisted 
on  seeing  him.  "  It  is  Annie,"  said  General  Berry,  "  let  her 
come;  lot  hor  conic,  I  would  risk  my  life  for  Annie,  any  time." 
As  .she  approached  from  one  side,  a  prisoner  was  brought  up  on 
the  other,  said  to  be  an  aid  of  General  HilTs.  After  some  wonls 
witli  him,  and  receiving  his  sword,  the  General  sent  him  to  the 
rear;  and  after  giving  Annie  a  cordial  greeting  and  some  kind 
words,  he  put  tlie  prisoner  under  her  cliarge,  directing  him  to 
walk  by  her  horse.  It  was  her  last  interview  with  the  brave 
General.  Early  the  next  morning  he  was  slain,  in  the  desperate 
fight  for  the  possession  of  the  plank  road  past  the  Chancc^llor 
House.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hospital,  Annie,  working  as 
usual  among  the  wounded,  discovered  an  artillery  man  badly 
injured  and  very  much  in  need  of  her  assistance.  She  bound  up 
his  wounds  and  succeeded  in  having  him  brought  to  the  hospital. 
The  batt<ries  were  not  usually  accompanied  by  surg<^ons,  and 
their  men  were  often  very  much  neglected,  when  wounded,  as  the 
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In&ntry  Surgeons  with  their  hands  full  with  their  own  wounded 
would  not,  and  perhaps  oould  not,  always  render  them  speedy 
assistanoe.  A  year  later  Annie  received  the  following  letter, 
which  was  found  on  the  body  of  a  Lieutenant  Strachan,  of  her 
division,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  early  battles  of  Grant's 
campaign. 

Washikotoh,  D.  C,  January  14th,  1864. 

Annie — Dearest  Friend:  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  ere  I  go. 

You  were  the  only  one  who  was  ever  kind  to  me,  since  I  entered  the  Army. 
At  Chancellorsville,  I  was  shot  through  the  body,  the  ball  entering  my  side, 
and  coming  out  through  the  shoulder.  I  was  alAO  hit  in  the  arm,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  hospital  in  the  woods,  where  I  lay  for  hours/ and  not  a  surgeon 
would  touch  me;  when  you  came  along  and  gave  me  water,  and  bound  up  my 
wounds.  I  do  not  know  what  regiment  you  belong  to,  and  I  don't  know  if  this 
will  ever  reach  you.  There  is  only  one  man  in  your  division  that  I  know.  I 
will  try  and  send  this  to  him ;  his  name  is  Strachan,  orderly  sergeant  in  Sixty- 
third  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

But  should  you  get  this,  please  accept  my  heartfelt  gratitude;  and  may  GK)d 
bless  you,  and  protect  you  from  all  dangers;  may  you  be  eminently  successful 
in  your  present  pursuit.  I  enclose  a  flower,  a  present  from  a  sainted  mother;  it 
ia  the  only  gift  I  have  to  send  you.  Had  I  a  picture,  I  would  send  yon  one; 
bat  I  never  had  but  two,  one  my  sister  has ;  the  other,  the  sergeant  I  told  yon 
of;  he  would  give  it  you,  if  you  should  tell  him  it  is  my  desire.  1  know  noth- 
«ing  of  your  history,  but  I  hope  you  always  have,  and  always  may  be  happy; 
and,  since  I  will  be  unable  to  see  you  in  this  world,  1  hope  I  may  meet  you'in 
that  better  world,  where  there  is  no  war.  May  God  bless  you,  both  now  and 
ibrever,  is  the  wish  of  your  grateful  friend, 

Georqe  H.  Hill, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

During  the  battle  of  Si)ott8ylvania,  Annie  met  a  numl)er  of 
soldiers  retreating.  She  expostuhited  with  them,  and  at  last 
shamed  tliem  into  doing  their  duty,  by  offering  to  lead  them  back 
into  the  fight,  which  she  did  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
She  had  done  the  same  thing  more  than  once  on  other  battle- 
fields, not  by  flourishing  a  sword  or  rifle,  for  she  carried  neither; 
nor  by  waving  a  flag,  for  she  was  never  color-bearer;  but  by 
inspiring  the  men  to  deeds  of  valor  by  her  own  example,  her 
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courage;  aud  her  presence  of  mind.  On  the  Ist  or  2hd  of  Jone^ 
wlien  the  Second  Corps  attacked  the  enemj  at  Deep  Bottom, 
Annie  became  separated  &om  her  r^ment,  and  with  her  usual 
attendant;  the  surgeon's  orderly,  who  carried  the  "pill  box"  (the 
medicine  chest),  she  started  in  search  of  it,  and  before  long,  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  fact,  she  had  passed  beyond  the  line  (^ 
Union  pickets.  Here  she  met  an  officer,  apparently  reeonnoiter- 
ing,  who  told  her  she  must  turn  back,  as  the  enemy  was  near; 
and  hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  when  their  skirmishers 
suddenly  appeared.  The  officer  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horge 
and  fled,  Annie  and  the  orderly  following  with  all  speed,  and 
arrived  safe  within  our  lines.  As  the  Rebels  hoped  to  surprise 
our  troops,  they  did  not  fire  lest  they  should  give  the  alarm;  and 
to  this  &ct  Annie  probably  owed  her  escape  unscathed. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1864,  in  one  of  the  battles  for  the 
possession  of  Hatcher's  Run  and  the  Boydtown  Plank  Road,  a 
portion  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  in  what  the  soldiers  called  the  "  Bull 
Ring."  The  regiment  to  which  Annie  was  attached  was  sorely 
pressed,  the  balls  flying  thick  and  fast,  so  that  the  surgeon  advised 
her  to  accompany  him  to  safer  quarters;  but  she  lingered,  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  render  assistance.  A  little  drummer 
boy  stopped  to  spe^ik  to  her,  when  a  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell 
against  her,  and  then  to  the  ground,  dead.  This  so  startled  her, 
that  she  ran  towards  the  line  of  battle.  But  to  her  surprise,  she 
found  that  the  enemy  occu])ied  every  part  of  the  ground  held  a 
few  moments  before  by  Union  troops.  She  did  not  pause,  how- 
ever, but  dashed  through  their  line  unhurt,  though  several  of  the 
chivalry  fired  at  her. 

So  strong  was  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  her  courage  and 
fidelity  to  her  voluntarily  assumed  duties,  that  whenever  a  battle 
was  to  be  fought  it  was  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that 
"  Gentle  Annie"  (so  the  soldiers  named  her)  would  be  at  hand  to 
render  assistance  to  any  in  need.     Greneral  Birney  never  per- 
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formed  an '  act  more  heartily  approved  by  his  entire  oommand, 
than  when  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  he  presented  her  with 
tlie  Kearny  cross. 

At  the  close  of  the  war^  though  her  health  had  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  her  varied  and  trying  experiences,  she  felt  the  necessity 
of  engaging  in  some  employment,  by  which  she  could  maintain 
herself,  and  aid  her  aged  father,  and  accepted  an  appointment  in 
one  of  tlie  Grovemment  departments,  where  she  labors  assiduously 
for  twelve  hours  daily.  Her  army  experiences  have  not  robbed 
her  of  that  charming  modesty  and  diffidence  of  demeanor,  which 
are  so  attractive  in  a  woman,  or  made  her  boastful  of  her  adven- 
tures. To  these  she  seldom  alludes,  and  never  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  that  she  thinks  herself  in  the  least  a  heroine. 
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HOUGH  her  attentions  and  efibrts  have  had  a  specific 
direction  widely  different,  for  the  most  part,  fix)m  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  women,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  coontry  and  its 
defenders,  few  have  been  more  actively  and  energetically  em- 
ployed, or  perhaps  more  usefully,  than  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch.  To  her  efforts,  persistent,  untiring,  self-sacrificing,  almost 
entirely  does  the  Nation  owe  the  organization  of  the  National 
Military  Asylum — a  home  for  the  maimed  and  permanently  dis- 
abled veterans  who  gave  themselves  to  the  cause  which  has  so 
signally  triumphed. 

Delphine  P.  Baker  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Grafton  County, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1828,  and  she  resided  in  New  Eng- 
land during  her  early  youth.  Her  father  was  a  respectable 
mechanic  of  good  family,  an  honest,  intellectual,  industrious  man, 
of  sterling  principle  and  a  good  member  of  society.  Her  mother 
possessed  a  large  self-acquired  culture,  a  mind  of  uncommon 
scope,  and  a  vivid  and  powerful  imagination.  She  was  in  a  large 
degree  capable  of  influencing  the  minds  of  others,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  }X)wer  of  leadership. 

These  qualities  and  traits  of  both  parents  we  find  remarkably 
developed  in  the  daughter,  and  to  them  is  doubtless  largely  due 
the  successful  achievement  of  the  great  object  of  her  later  labors. 
A  feeling,  from  some  cause  always  cherished  bv  her  mother,  until 
it  became  an  actual  belief,  that  her  child  was  destined  to  an  ex- 
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traordinaiy  career^  was  so  impressed  npon  her  daughter's  mind^ 
and  inwrought  with  her  higher  being  as  to  become  a  controlling 
impulse.  It  is  easy,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Miss  Baker^  to 
mark  the  influence  of  this  fixed  idea  in  every  act  of  her  life. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Miss 
Baker  had  devoted  herself  to  the  inculcation  of  proper  ideas  of 
Ihe  sphere  and  culture  of  woman.  She  belonged  to  no  party,  or 
clique,  had  no  connection  with  the  Women's  Kights  Movement, 
but  desired  to  see  her  sex  better  educated,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fullest  mental  development.  To  that  end  she  had  travelled 
in  many  of  the  Western  States,  giving  lectures  upon  her  fiivorite 
subject,  and  largely  influencing  the  public  mind.  In  this  employ- 
ment her  acquaintance  had  become  very  extensive. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  Miss  Baker 
was  residing  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  enjoying  a  respite  firom  public 
labors,  and  devoting  herself  to  her  family.  But  she  soon  saw 
that  there  was  much  need  of  the  efibrts  of  woman — a  great  deal 
to  be  done  by  her  in  preparing  for  the  sudden  emergency  into 
which  the  nation  had  been  plunged.  Government  had  not  at 
hand  all  the  appliances  for  sending  its  newly  raised  forces  into 
the  field  properly  equipped,  and  women,  who  could  not  wield  the 
bayonet,  were  skillful  in  the  use  of  another  implement  as  sharp 
and  bright,  and  which  just  at  that  period  could  be  as  usefully 
brought  into  action. 

The  devoted  labors  of  the  women  of  Chicago  for  the  soldiers, 
have  long  since  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  war.  In  these 
Miss  Baker  had  her  own,  and  a  large  share.  She  collected 
materials  for  garments,  exerted  her  influence  among  her  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintances  in  gathering  up  supplies,  and  providing 
for  the  yet  small,  but  rapidly  increasing,  demand  for  hospital 
comforts.  She  took  several  journeys  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
ministered  in  the  hospitals,  and  induced  others  to  enter  upon  the 
same  work.  Perceiving,  with  a  quick  eye,  what  was  most  needed 
in  the  hastily-arranged  and  half-furnished  places  to  which  the 
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sick  and  wounded  were  consigned,  she  journeyed  backward  and 
forward,  gathering  up  fix>m  the  rich  and  well-disposed  the  needed 
articles,  and  then  conveying  them  herself  to  those  points  where 
they  were  most  wanted. 

Not  in  strong  health,  a  few  months  of  such  indefatigable  labors 
exhausted  her  strength.  She  returned  to  Chicago,  but  her  ardent 
spirit  chafed  in  inaction.  After  a  time  she  resolved  to  commence 
a  literary  enterprise  in  aid  of  the  object  she  had  so  much  at  heart, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1862  she  announced  the  forthcoming  publi- 
cation of  the  "National  Banner,"  a  monthly  paper  of  sixteen 
pages,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the 
volunteer  soldiery  of  the  United  States. 

After  publishing  in  Chicago  a  few  numbers  of  this  very  reada- 
ble paper,  she  removed  it  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  its  publi- 
cation was  for  some  time  continued.  It  was  then  transferred  to 
New  York. 

The  National  Banner  did  not  meet  with  all  the  success,  its 
patriotic  object  and  its  real  literary  excellence,  demanded.  Dar- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  war  it  was  not  published  with  complete 
regularity,  owing  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  lack  of  pecuniarv 
means.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Among  other  things  it  kept  eonstantly  before  the  peo- 
ple the  great  object  into  whieh  Miss  Baker  had  now  entered  with 
all  the  ardor  and  the  persistence  of  her  nature. 

This  object  was  the  founding  of  a  National  Home  for  totally 
disabled  volunteers  of  the  Union  service,  and  included  all  who 
had  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  nation  become  iucouipe- 
tent  to  provide  for  their  own  wants  or  those  of  their  families. 

For  years,  with  a  devotion  seldom  equalled,  and  a  self-sacrifice 
almost  unparalleled,  Miss  Baker  gave  herself  to  this  work.  She 
wrote,  she  travelled,  she  enlisted  the  aid  of  her  numerous  friends, 
she  importuned  the  Executive,  Heads  of  Departments,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  She  gave  herself  no  rest,  she  flinched  at  no 
privations.     She  apparently  existed  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  liv- 
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ing  for  her  object,  and  in  almost  total  self-abn^ation  she  encoun- 
tered opposition,  paralyzing  delays,  fiilse  promises,  made  only  to 
be  broken,  and  hypocritical  advice,  intended  only  to  mislead. 

Hopeful,  unsubdued,  unchanged,  she  at  last  saw  herself  nearing 
success.  The  session  of  1865  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  repeated 
promises  of  reporting  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum 
had  been  broken*  But  at  length  her  almost  agonized  pleadings 
had  their  effect.  Three  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affiiirs,  in  the  Senate  introduced  the  bill.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Military  and  Naval  Asylum  for  the 
totally  disabled  of  both  branches  of  the  service. 

In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  session 
the  bill  did  not  probably  meet  the  attention  it  would  have  done 
under  other  circumstances.  But  it  was  well  received,  passed  by 
a  large  vote  of  both  houses,  was  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  became  a  law  before  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

The  bill  appointed  one  hundred  corporators  who  were  to  organ- 
ize and  assume  the  powers  granted  them  under  its  provisions,  for 
the  immediate  foundation  of  the  proper  establishment  or  estab- 
lishments, for  the  reception  of  the  contemplated  recipients  of  its 
benefits.  The  fund  accrued  from  military  fines  and  unclaimed 
pay  of  members  of  the  service,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  use 
of  the  Asylum  as  soon  as  a  corresponding  sum  was  raised  by 
public  gifib. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  organization,  the  meeting 
of  the  corporators  for  that  purpose  was  appointed  for  the  day 
afterward  so  mournfully  conspicuous  as  that  of  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  our  assassinated  President.  Amidst  the  sad  and  angry 
excitement  of  the  closing  scenes  of  that  terrible  tragedy,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  convene  a  sufficient  number  of  the  corpo- 
rators (although  present  in  the  city)  to  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.     The  opportunity  thus  lost  did  not  recur, 
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mnA  tlioitgb  aD  effort  wme  dumIc  to  ^itl^tiite  proxks  for  aettial 
members  of  tlie  body,  il  was  iinimeceBe^Mj  and  aa  ot^aaization 
MBS  not  efiacted* 

Thus  B  year  dragged  its  slow  lerigtb  along.  Miss  Bnker  was 
btuty  en  totting  her  Bi)here  of  inHueiice — eocoimtering  and  ovei^ 
Qotning  oppodtion  and  olMtac'Ies,  endeavoring  to  gi^curi^  inxipcra- 
tioni  and  In  securiag  aW  per^nal  poese^on  of  tbe  property  at 
Point  Lookoot,  Alaryland^  whicb  she  believed  to  be  a  donmble 
Site  for  tbe  Asylum.  Her  object  in  tbis  was  tlmt  she  miglit  hold 
this  property  until  the  organization  wsa  efiededj  and  It  might  be 
legally  transferred  to  the  corporators. 

Point  Lookout  was  a  watering-placse  previous  to  tbe  war.  The 
hospital  property"  tliere  eon^l^  of  three  hundred  acre^  of  hmJ, 
otxsupying  the  point  whieh  divide  the  moutli  of  the  Potomac 
River  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  tlie  eonduenee  of  tlie  former  witJi 
the  Bay.  One  or  more  large  hotels,  numerous  cottages  and  otJ*er 
buildings  remaiued  from  the  days  of  peaoe*  Tbe  Government 
also  ^tablished  therCj  during  the  war,  Hammond  General  Ho^ 
pttal  with  it6  extensive  baildinirSj  and  a  stockade  and  encampment 
for  prisoners.  Tbe  air  is  salubrious,  the  land  fertile,  a  supply  of 
exoellent  water  brought  from  neighboring  heights,  and  an  exten- 
sive oyster-bed  and  a  fine  beach  for  bathing,  add  to  its  attractions. 
Believing  tbe  place  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Asylum,  Miss  Baker  desured  to  secure  the  private  property  to- 
gether with  a  grant  from  the  Grovemment  of  that  portion  which 
belongs  to  it  She  succeeded  in  securing  the  latter,  and  in  delay- 
ing the  contemplated  sale  of  the  former. 

A  change  being  imperatively  demanded  in  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, efforts  were  immediately  commenced  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  effect  this  purpose.  Again  the  painfrd,  anxious 
delays,  again  the  wearisome  opposition  were  encountered.  But 
Miss  Baker  and  the  movement  had  friends — and  in  the  highest 
quarters.  Her  efforts  were  countenanced  and  aided  by  these,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  session  of  1866  approached  its  close  that  the 
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amended  bill  was  reached^  and  the  votes  of  both  Houses  at  last 
placed  the  whole  matter  on  a  proper  footings  and  in  competent 
hands. 

With  Major-Greneral  Butler  at  the  head  of  the  Managing 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  successful  commencement  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Board  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  best  men  of  the  Nation — men,  some  of  them  unequalled 
in  their  various  spheres.  The  United  States  will  soon  boast  for 
its  disabled  defenders  Institutions  (for  the  present  management 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  Homes  at  several  points),  fully 
equal  to  those  which  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  erected 
for  similar  purposes.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1866-7  Miss 
Baker  succeeded  in  consummating  the  purchase,  and  tender  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Asylum  of  the  Point  Lookout  property. 

The  labors  of  Miss  Baker  for  this  purpose  are  now  ended.  She 
retires,  not  to  rest  or  idleness,  but  still  to  lend  her  efforts  to  this 
or  any  other  great  and  worthy  cause.  She  has  no  official  connec- 
tion with  the  organization  which  controls  the  destiny  of  the 
Asylum.  But  it  will  not  cease  to  be  remembered  in  this  country 
that  to  her  efforts  the  United  States  owes  in  great  part  all  that,  as 
a  nation,  it  has  done  for  the  men  who  have  thus  given  all  but 
life  itself  to  its  cause. 


MRS.  S.  BURGER  STEARNS^ 


UT'"^rff  ti 


HIS  lady  is  a  native  of  New  York  dtj%  where  fhe  re- 

eided  for  the  first  ^ven  years  of  lier  life.     In  1844 

her  pirente  removed  to  MichigaUj  where  she  hae  lived 

ever  si  nee,  receiving  her  educatiou  ait  the  best,  schools, 

imd  q^Godio^  muL^h  time  in   |>rcpnntttoTi  for  y  okusi^ieal  €f>iirso  Jit^ 

dbe  State  Unhremly.    She  wa9^weyie»rt  wi^oUm^  ^'^ 

4gnied  adnumon  theie^  <m  the  ground  c£  expediencjr;  and  finally. 

eptered  the  State  Normal  School  where  she  graduated  with  high 
honors. 

She  soon  after  became  Mrs.  Steams,  her  husband  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Literary  and  Law  Departments  of  the  Michigan 
University.  But  choosing  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  entered  the  army  as  First  Lieutenant,  afterwards 
rising  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Mrs.  Steams  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the  work  of  lectur- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Aid  movement,  and  did  extensive,  and  much 
appreciated  services  in  this  direction.  From  time  to  time  she 
visited  the  hospitals,  and  leamed  the  details  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  the  necessities  required  there ;  in  that  way  rendering  herself 
peculiarly  competent  for  her  chosen  field  of  labor.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  accomplishing 
much  good,  and  laboring  with  much  acceptance. 
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ARBARA  FRIETCHIE  was  an  aged  lady  of  Freder- 
ick,  Maryland,  of  (Jerraan  birth,  but  intensely  patriotic. 
In  September,  1862,  when  Lee's  army  were  on  their 
way  to  Antietam,  "StonewalP'  Jackson's  corps  passed 
through  Frederick,  and  the  inhabitants,  though  a  majority  of 
them  were  loyal,  resolved  not  to  provoke  the  rebels  unnecessarily, 
knowing  that  they  could  make  no  effectual  resistance  to  such  a 
large  force,  and  accordingly  took  down  their  flags ;  but  Dame 
Barbara  though  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  could  not  brook  that 
the  flag  of  the  Union  should  be  humbled  before  the  rebel  ensign, 
and  from  her  upper  window  waved  her  flag,  the  only  one  visible 
that  day  in  Frederick.  Whittier  has  told  the  whole  story  so  ad- 
mirably that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  transfer  his  exquisite 
poem  to  our  pages.     Dame  Barbara  died  in  1866. 

BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn. 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Bound  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  trees  fruited  deep. 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 
Tu  tlie  eyed  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 
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On  tiuift  pUmnt  mom  of  Hm  eaily  hH 
WImb  Lm  maidied  ofwr  the 


Ow  the  Bjomrtnini  wimttUg  dowi^ 
Hone  end  Ibol^  iato  FnAeickk  loim.- 

Fbr^  flegi  wiOi  tlinir  iillTer  8tar% 

Hepped  in  the  moniiiig  wind:  tiie  109 
Of  noon  looked  down,  end  §kw  not  OM. 

Up  me  old  Beiliem  IMeloiiie  ^Mn, 
Bowed  nitii  her  Ibonoore  jeen  end  ten ; 

Bravert  of  all  in  Fnteidc  tow1^ 

She  toek,iqp  the  flpgtiie  men  haoled  down;  r^ 

in  W  cMlo-wbidMr  fte  itnif  (Ae  eel* 
T^ihow  tfant  one  heeft  wee  k^  yel^ 

Dp  ti»  etrMJt  «HM  tiae^teM  lMal» 
aicMweUXeekeon  ildii^  aheed* 

iJ^nder  his  sloached  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced ;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"  Halt  T' — ^the  dust-brown  ranks  Htood  fasty 
"  Fire !"— out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash : 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  stafi* 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

''  Shoot,  if  70U  must,  this  old  graj  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word: 
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"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 

Dies  like  a  dog !    March  on !"  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet : 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  toet 
Over  tlie  heads  of  the  rebel  host 

Ever  itfl  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night 

Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  mort. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave. 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  I 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Bound  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  I 


MRS.  HETTY  M.  McEWEN. 


I BS.  MoEWEN  k  an  aged  woman  of  illTaahville,  Ten- 
neaxe,  €£  vevolutionaiy  stock,  hAving  had  six  uncles  in 
the  levolntionaiy  war,  four  of  whom  fell  at  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain.    Her  husband,  Oolonel  Robert 
^  H.  McEh¥en,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  his  &ther  had 

^  been  in  the  revolution.    Her  devoti<m  to  the  Union,  like  that  of 

p  most  <£  those  who  had  the  blood  o£  our  revolutionaiy  &theis  in 

^  their  veins  is  intense,  and  its  preservaticm  and  defense  were  the 

olgects  of  her  greatest  concern.  Making  a  flag  with  her  own 
hands,  she  raised  it  in  the  first  movements  of  seoessioDy  in  Nash- 
ville, and  when  through  the  treachery  of  Isham  Harris  and  his 
oo-conspirators,  Tennessee  was  dragged  out  of  the  Union,  and  the 
secessioDists  demanded  that  the  flag  should  be  taken  down,  the 
brave  old  couple  nailed  it  to  the  flag-staff,  and  that  to  the  chim- 
ney of  their  house.  The  secessionists  threatened  to  fire  the  house 
if  it  was  not  lowered,  and  the  old  lady  armed  with  a  shot-guu, 
undertook  to  defend  it,  and  drove  them  away.  She  subsequently 
refused  to  give  up  her  fire-arms  on  the  requisition  of  the  traitor 
Harris.  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper  has  told  the  story  of  the  rebel 
efforts  to  procure  the  lowering  of  her  flag  very  forcibly  and 
truthfully : 

HETTY  McEWEN. 
Oh  Hetty  McEwen  I  Hetty  McEwen  I 
^•e  What  were  the  angry  rebels  doing. 

That  autumn  day,  in  Nashville  town, 
They  looked  aloft  with  oath  and  frown. 
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And  saw  the  Stan  and  Stripes  wave  high 
Against  the  blue  of  the  sunny  skj ; 
Deep  was  the  oath,  and  dark  the  frown, 
And  loud  the  shout  of  "  Tear  it  down  1'' 

For  over  Nashville,  far  and  wide, 
Rebel  banners  the  breeze  defied, 
Staining  heaven  with  crimson  bars ; 
Only  the  one  old  "Stripes  and  Stars" 
Waved,  where  autumn  leaves  were  strewing, 
Bound  the  home  of  Hetty  McEwen. 

Hetty  McEwen  watched  that  day 
Where  her  son  on  his  death-bed  lay ; 
She  heard  the  hoarse  and  angry  cry — 
The  blood  of  "76"  rose  high. 
Out-flashed  her  eye,  her  cheek  grew  warm. 
Up  rose  her  aged  stately  form ; 
From  her  window,  with  steadfast  brow, 
She  looked  upon  the  crowd  below. 

Eyes  all  aflame  with  angry  fire 

FlnRhed  on  her  in  defiant  ire, 

And  once  more  rose  the  angry  call, 
"Tear  down  that  flag,  or  the  house  shall  fall  I" 

Never  a  single  inch  quailed  she, 

Her  answer  rang  out  firm  and  free : 
"  Under  the  roof  where  that  flag  flies. 

Now  my  son  on  his  death-bed  lies; 

Born  where  that  banner  floated  high, 

'Neath  its  folds  he  shall  surely  die. 

Not  for  threats  nor  yet  for  suing 

Shall  it  fall/'  said  Hetty  McEwen. 

The  loyal  heart  and  steadfast  hand 
Claimed  respect  from  the  traitor  band ; 
The  fiercest  rebel  quailed  that  day 
Before  that  woman  stem  and  gray. 
They  went  in  silence,  one  by  one — 
Left  her  there  with  her  dying  son, 
And  left  the  old  flag  floating  free 
Cer  the  brayest  heart  in  Tennessee, 


And  into  NashTille,  Buell,  then, 
Marched  wkh  «  hundred  thousand  men. 
With  wmying  flags  and  rolling  dmma 
Past  the  heroine's  hoose  he  oomes ; 
He  checked  his  steed  and  bared  his  head, 

*'  Soldiers !  salute  that  flag,"  he  said  ; 

"  And  cheer,  boys,  cheer ! — give  three  times  three 
For  the  brayest  woman  in  Tennessee  F* 
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lARBARA  FRIETCHIE  and  Hettie  McEwen  were 
not  the  only  women  of  our  country  who  were  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the  National  Flag. 
Mrs.  Effie  Titlow,  as  we  have  already  stated  elsewhere, 
displayed  the  flag  wrapped  about  her,  at  Middletown,  Maryland, 
when  the  Rebels  passed  through  that  town  in  1863.  Early  in 
1861,  while  St.  Louis  yet  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  Secessionists  were  not  in  the  majority, 
Alfred  Clapp,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  that  city,  raised  the  flag  on  his 
own  house,  then  the  only  loyal  house  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  on 
that  street,  and  nailed  it  there.  His  secession  neighbors  came 
to  the  house  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  taken  down. 
Never!  said  his  heroic  wife,  afterwards  president  of  the  Union 
Ladies'  Aid  Society.  The  demand  was  repeated,  and  one  of  the 
secessionists  at  last  said,  "Well,  if  you  will  not  take  it  down,  I 
will,''  and  moved  for  the  stairs  leading  to  the  roof.  Quick  as 
thought,  Mrs.  Clapp  intercepted  him.  "You  can  only  reach  that 
flag  over  my  dead  body,"  said  she.  Finding  her  thus  determined, 
the  secessionist  left,  and  though  frequent  threats  were  muttered 
against  the  flag,  it  was  not  disturbed. 

Mrs.  Moore  (Parson  Brownlow's  daughter)  was  another  of 
these  fearless  defenders  of  the  flag.  In  June,  1861,  the  Rebels 
were  greatly  annoyed  at  the  sturdy  determination  of  the  Parson 
to  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  his  house;  and  dele- 
gation aftier  delegation  came  to  his  dwelling  to  demand  that  they 
should  be  lowered.    They  were  refused,  and  generally  went  off 
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in  a  rage.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  nine  men  from  a  Louisiana 
regiment  stationed  at  Knoxville,  determined  to  see  the  flag 
humbled.  Two  men  were  chosen  as  a  committee  to  proceed 
to  the  parson's  house  to  order  the  Union  ensign  down.  Mrs. 
Moore  (the  parson's  daughter)  answered  the  summons.  In 
answer  to  her  inquiry  as  to  what  was  their  errand,  one  said,  rudely : 

"  We  have  come  to  take  down  that  d — d  rag  you  flaunt  fix>m 
your  roof — the  Stripes  and  Stars.'' 

Mrs.  Moore  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  within  the  door,  drew 
a  revolver  from  her  dress  pocket,  and  leveling  it,  answered: 

"Come  on,  sirs,  and  take  it  down!" 

The  chivalrous  Confederates  were  startled. 

"Yes,  come  on!"  she  said,  as  she  advanced  toward  them. 

They  cleared  the  piazza,  and  stood  at  bay  on  the  wall. 

"  We'll  go  and  get  more  men,  and  then  d— -d  if  it  don't  come 
down!" 

"  Yes,  go  and  get  more  men — ^you  are  not  men !"  said  the  heroic 
woman,  contemptuously,  as  the  two  backed  from  the  place  and 
disappeared. 

Miss  Alice  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Maria  Taylor,  of 
New  Orleans,  a  young  lady  of  great  beaut}'  and  intelligence,  pos- 
sessed much  of  her  mother's  patriotic  spirit.  The  flag  was 
always  suspended  in  one  or  another  of  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Taylor^s 
dwelling,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  searches  made  by  the 
Rebels  it  remained  there  till  the  city  was  occupied  by  Union 
troops.  The  beauty  and  tiilent  of  the  daughter,  then  a  young 
lady  of  seventeen,  had  made  her  very  popular  in  the  city.  In 
18G0,  she  had  made  a  presentation  speech  when  a  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  New  Orleans  Fire  Companies.  In  May, 
1861,  a  committee  of  thirteen  gentlemen  called  on  Mrs.  Taylor, 
and  informed  her  that  the  ladias  of  the  district  had  wrought  a 
flag  for  the  Crescent  City  (Rebel)  regiment  to  carry  on  their 
march  to  Washington,  and  that  the  servieqp  of  her  daughter 
Aliexi  were  required  to  make  the  presentation  speech.     Of  course 
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Mrs.  Taylor's  consent  was  not  given,  and  the  committee  insisted 
that  they  mtid  see  the  young  lady,  and  that  she  must  make  the 
presentation  address.  She  was  accordingly  called,  and  after 
hearing  their  request,  replied  that  she  would  readily  consent  on 
two  conditions.  First,  that  her  mother's  permission  should  be 
obtained;  and  second,  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  wave 
around  her,  and  decorate  the  arch  over  her  head,  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  committee,  finding  that  they  could  get  no  other 
terms,  withdrew,  vexed  and  mortified  at  their  fidlure. 

Mrs.  Booth,  the  widow  of  Major  Booth,  who  fell  contending 
against  fearful  odds  at  Fort  Pillow,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody 
massacre,  a  few  weeks  after  presented  the  blood-stained  flag  of 
the  fort  which  had  been  saved  by  one  of  the  few  survivors,  to 
the  remnant  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Major  Booth's  raiment, 
then  incorporated  with  the  Sixth  United  States  Heavy  Artillery, 
with  these  thrilling  words,  "Boys,  I  have  just  come  from  a  visit 
to  the  hospital  at  Mound  City.  There  I  saw  your  comrades, 
wounded  at  the  bloody  struggle  in  Fort  Pillow.  There  I  found 
the  flag — ^you  recognize  it!  One  of  your  comrades  saved  it  from 
the  insulting  touch  of  traitors.  I  have  given  to  my  country  all 
I  had  to  give — my  husband — such  a  gift !  Yet  I  have  freely 
given  him  for  freedom  and  my  country.  Next  to  my  husband's 
cold  remains,  the  dearest  object  left  to  me  in  the  world,  is  that 
flag — the  flag  that  waved  in  proud  defiance  over  the  works  of 
Fort  Pillow  I  Soldiers  I  this  flag  I  give  to  you,  knowing  that 
you  will  ever  remember  the  last  words  of  my  noble  husband, 
*  never  mrrender  the  flag  to  traUora!'" 

Colonel  Jackson  received  fi^m  her  hand— on  behalf  of  his 
command — ^the  blood-stained  flag,  and  called  upon  his  regiment 
to  receive  it  as  such  a  gift  ought  to  be  received.  At  that  call,  he 
and  every  man  of  the  raiment  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
solemnly  appealing  to  the  Grod  of  battles,  each  one  swore  to 
avenge  their  brave  and  &llen  comrades,  and  never,  never  mrrender 
the  flag  to  traiiars. 
97 
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■  liKtii^      ..iMiwi 


HE  Qumber  of  ^kmmmlm  metimSfy  htmwfMB  in  die 
WET,  or  who^  tbaq^  gtettnDjr  sUndin^iiMgimaDliM 
nurses  and  viv^k^Higm,  at  tites  tt^^ged  in  die«ot»i 

coiifliet  wa^  madi  iiuiijer  liuni  is  genefaBjr  ampposej^ 
IBid  cmbraetf  petBoos  df^iA  nida  of  B(ide%r.  fSiMi  tvlK>  tmtk 
:irli8tef«r  caofl^  iriieiiier  tomtnoB^  love  iir  pilriettan,  snd  di 
lliMe  bad  ilieir  mlbfliieey  doiiDfid  ^  Jiide  aMm  and  ooiioMiei 
liidar  flex,  aie  Inodlf  entilidl  to  a  plai^ 
iii  not  seek  to  be  known  as  ^wMittibat  pmfened  to  fiw  ftr 
nMH;  bnt  aside ftomtheae  theie  were  note  few  m^,  wiftoirt 
abandoning  the  dress  or  prerogatives  of  their  sex,  yet  performed 
skillfully  and  well  the  duties  of  the  other. 

Among  these  we  may  name  Madame  Turchin,  wife  of  General 
Turchin,  who  rendered  essential  service  by  her  coolness,  her 
thorough  knowledge  of  military  science,  her  undaunted  courage, 
and  her  skill  in  command.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
officer,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  camps,  where  she  was 
the  pet  and  favorite  of  the  regiment  up  to  nearly  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Greneral  Turchin,  then  a  subordinate  officer  in  that 
army.  When  the  war  commenced  she  and  her  husband  had  been 
for  a  few  years  residents  of  Illinois,  and  when  her  husband  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  she  prepared 
at  once  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  During  the  march  into  Ten- 
nessee in  the  spring  of  1862,  Colonel  Turchin  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  for  some  days  was  carried  in  an  ambulance  on  the  route. 
770 
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Madame  Turchin  took  command  of  the  regiment  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  while  ministering  kindly  and  tenderly  to  her  husband^ 
foiled  his  place  admirably  as  commander  of  the  regiment.  Her 
administration  was  so  judicious  that  no  complaint  or  mutiny  was 
manifested,  and  her  commands  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
promptness.  In  the  battles  that  followed,  she  was  constantly 
under  fire,  now  encouraging  the  men,  and  anon  rescuing  some 
wounded  man  from  the  place  where  he  had  fallen,  administering 
restoratives  and  bringing  him  off  to  the  field-hospital.  When, 
in  consequence  of  the  "Athens  affidr,"  Colonel  Turchin  was 
court-martialed  and  an  attempt  made  by  the  conservatives  to  have 
him  driven  from  the  army,  she  hastened  to  Washington,  and  by 
her  skill  and  tact  succeeded  in  having  the  court-martial  set  aside 
and  her  husband  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Greneral,  and 
confounded  his  accusers  by  bringing  his  commission  and  the  order 
to  abandon  the  trial  into  court,  just  as  the  ofiScers  comprising  it 
were  about  to  find  him  guilty.  In  all  the  subsequent  campaigns 
at  the  West,  Madame  Turchin  was  in  the  field,  confining  herself 
usually  to  ministrations  of  mercy  to  the  wounded,  but  ready  if 
occasion  required,  to  lead  the  troops  into  action  and  always  mani- 
festing the  most  perfect  indifference  to  the  shot  and  shell  or  the 
whizzing  minie  balls  that  fell  aix)und  her.  She  seemed  entirely 
devoid  of  fear,  and  though  so  constantly  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire  never  received  even  a  scratch. 

Another  remarkable  heroine  who,  while  from  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  was  yet  faithful  and  unwearied  in  her  labors  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  soldiers  who  were  wounded  and  who  not  unfrequently 
took  her  place  in  the  ranks,  or  cheered  and  encouraged  the  men 
when  they  were  faltering  and  ready  to  retreat,  was  Bridget 
Divers,  better  known  as  "  Michigan  Bridget,"  or  among  Sheri- 
dan's men  as  "  Irish  Bidd;^"  A  stout  robust  Irish  woman,  she 
accompanied  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry  regiment  in  which  her 
husband  was  a  private  soldier,  to  the  field,  and  remained  with 
that  regiment  and  the  brigade  to  which  it  belonged  until  the  close 


ulllieimr.    Shebeeuiie  vtiSlmoim*aa^^ 

wnmAA    OoomUtaaafyjrhm  mmA&r  ^lAkmiAe  kaovr  M  ^ 

mBtiism,^iAef  mnnAig  Im  if  hi  imntfy  ivM^dedy'die  wM 

kke  Us  i^MO  add  %^  as  bnvefy^is  tihie  best;   Is  two  iodtt^ 

iad  poAaqps  BMM^  die  nOied  hihI  eiMiiiSigeS  ral^^ 

na  Dioti|^  inflDi  w  hbhijui  «d  tneir  potroopi  mm  inimtg  m  pv^ 

iraillsf  a  defeat.   OOwr  u^iliaadee  o#  1i^^ 

aee  dins  zdhiKtod  liy  Mm.  IL  ML  Ho^^ 

«*  Ik  one  of  SheridaaVgfaiid  xaida,  dm^ 
iribelHott^  die^  Ha  iiaaal,  lodcr  witii  the  t>odn  n^t  and  daj  waat-^ 
mg ciait.tmmlhofaa^nii^^  fiom  exhaoslioii.   Ia 

a  aeteie  eavahy  mq^igeiiMiiiy  m  irfiid^ 

iwil  per^  W  oolmpd  mis  ivoimdedy  and  liar  captam  kflled.  9ie 
accbmpaiiied  die  htmat  fo  die  feari  wbete  ahe  miniateied  ftrlilB 
aeedsy  and  when  placed  m  ilie  oais^  bound  to  Gtjr  P(^t  Hoqpi- 
laky  sbe  femained  with  Um^  ghring  aU  (he  tdief  in  tier  powi^i 
on  thai  &%ung  Jonmejr,  althoo;^  ha»elf  almost  edianaied, 
having  been  withont  sleep  four  dajrs  and  nights.  After  sedng 
her  colonel  safely  and  comfortably  lodged  in  the  hospital^  she 
took  one  night's  rest,  and  returned  to  the  front.  Finding  that 
her  captain's  body  had  not  been  recovered,  it  being  hazardous  to 
make  the  attempt,  she  resolved  to  rescue  it,  as  "  it.  never  should 
be  left  on  rebel  soil."  Se,  with  her  orderly  for  sole  companion, 
she  rode  fifteen  miles  to  the  scene  of  the  late  conflict,  found  the 
body  she  sought,  strapped  it  upon  her  horse,  rode  back  seven  miles 
to  an  embalmer's,  where  she  waited  whilst  the  body  was  em- 
balmed, then  again  strapping  it  on  her  horse,  she  rode  several 
miles  further  to  the  cars  in  which,  with  her  precious  burden  she 
proceeded  to  City  Point,  there  obtained  a  rough  coffin,  and  for- 
warded the  whole  to  Michigan.  Without  any  delay  Biddy  re- 
turned to  her  Regiment,  told  some  officials,  that  wounded  men 
had  been  left  on  the  field  from  which  she  had  rescued  her  Cap- 
tain's body.    They  did  not  credit  her  tale,  so  she  said,  "  Famish 
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me  some  ambulances  and  I  will  bring  them  in."  The  convey- 
ances were  given  her,  she  retraced  her  steps  to  the  deserted  battle- 
field, and  soon  had  some  eight  or  ten  poor  sufferers  in  the  wagons, 
and  on  their  way  to  camp.  The  roads  were  rough,  and  their 
moans  and  cries  gave  evidence  of  intense  agony.  While  still 
some  miles  from  their  destination,  Bridget  saw  several  rebels  ap- 
proaching, she  ordered  the  drivers  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
endeavoured  to  urge  her  horse  forjvard,  but  he  baulked  and  re- 
fused to  move.  The  drivers  becoming  alarmed,  deserted  their 
charge  and  fled  to  the  woods,  while  the  wounded  men  begged 
that  they  might  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
suffer  in  Southern  prisons.  The  rebels  soon  came  up,  Bridget 
plead  with  them  to  leave  the  sufferers  unmolested,  but  they 
laughed  at  her,  took  the  horses  from  the  ambulances,  and  such 
articles  of  value  as  the  men  possessed,  and  then  dashed  off  the 
way  they  came.  Poor  Biddy  was  almost  desperate,  darkness 
coming  on,  and  with  none  to  help  her,  the  wounded  men  beseech- 
ing her  not  to  leave  them.  Fortunately,  an  officer  of  our  army 
rode  up  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  soon  sent  horses  and  as- 
sistance to  the  party.'' 

When  the  war  ended,  Bridget  accompanied  her  regiment  to 
Texas,  from  whence  she  returned  Avith  them  to  Michigan,  but  the 
attractions  of  army  life  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  she 
has  since  joined  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  regular  army  stationed 
on  the  plains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Kady  Brownell,  the  wife  of  an  Orderly  Sergeant  of  the  First 
and  afterwards  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  Infantry,  who,  like 
Madame  Turchin  was  born  in  the  camp,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Scottish  soldier  of  the  British  army,  was  another  of  these  half- 
soldier  heroines ;  adopting  a  semi-military  dress,  and  practicing 
daily  with  the  sword  and  rifle,  she  became  as  skillful  a  shot  and  as 
exj)ert  a  swordsman  as  any  of  the  company  of  sharp-shooters  to 
which  she  was  attached.  Of  this  company  she  was  the  chosen 
color-bearer,  and  asking  no  indulgence,  she  marched  with   the 
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■^ea,  canyiog  the  flag  and  iiartioipatrng  in  the  battle  as  bravely 
SB  any  of  her  comrade-  In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run^  she  stood 
by  her  colors  and  maintained  herpjsition  till  all  her  rcg^iinent  and 
several  others  had  retreatedj  and  came  very  near  falling  into  the 
hiuid!^  of  the  enemy.  She  wa^  in  the  expedition  of  General 
Burnside  to  Roanoke  Island  and  Newljern  and  by  her  coolness 
and  intrepidity  saved  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  from  beiBg  fired 
uiwn  by  our  own  troops  by  inktake*  Her  hu^liand  was  s*even?ly 
wounded  in  the  engagi^ment  at  Ncwljern,  and  she  re^^ued  him 
from  hh  position  of  danger  and  ha%nng  made  htm  as  et>mfortable 
BE  possible  attempted  to  rescue  others  of  the  wounded,  bi^th  rebel 
and  Union  troops*  By  some  of  the  rebels,  both  men  and  women, 
she  was  grossly  insulted,  but  she  persevered  in  her  efforts  to  help 
the  wounded,  though  not  without  some  heart-burnings  for  thtir 
taunts.  Her  husband  recovering  very  slowly,  and  Ixang  finalljr 
pronounoed  unfit  for  service,  she  returned  to  Rhode  Island  with 
him  after  nursing  him  carefully  for  eightaen  months  or  more,  and 
received  her  discharge  from  the  array. 

There  were  very,  probably,  lu&uy  others  of  this  ckbas  of  lit^iT^uicb 
who  deserve  a  place  in  our  record ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
asoertaining  the  particulars  of  their  history,  and  in  some  cases 
they  failed  to  maintain  that  unsullied  reputation  without  which 
courage  and  daring  are  of  little  worth. 


THE   WOMEN  OF   GETTYSBURG. 


HOSE  who  have  read  Miss  Georgiana  Woolsey's  charm- 
ing narrative  ^'  Three  Weeks  at  Grettysburg,"  in  this 
volume,  will  have  formed  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
women  of  Gettysburg  than  of  the  men.  There  were 
some  exceptions  among  the  latter,  some  brave  earnest-hearted 
men,  though  the  fiirmers  of  the  vicinity  were  in  general  both 
cowardly  and  covetous ;  but  the  women  of  the  village  have  won 
for  themselves  a  high  and  honorable  record,  for  their  faithfulness 
to  the  flag,  their  generosity  and  their  devotion  to  the  wounded. 

Chief  among  these,  since  she  gave  her  life  for  the  cause,  we 
must  reckon  Mbs.  Jennie  Wade.  Her  house  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  Oak  Ridge  and  Seminary  Hill,  and  was 
directly  in  range  of  the  guns  of  both  armies.  But  Mrs.  Wade 
was  intensely  patriotic  and  loyal,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  the  battle,  that  terrible  Friday,  July  3,  she  volunteered  to 
bake  bread  for  the  Union  troops.  The  morning  passed  without 
more  than  an  occasional  shot,  and  though  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
she  toiled  over  her  bread,  and  had  succeeded  in  baking  a  large 
quantity.  About  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  began  that  fearful  artillery 
battle  which  seemed  to  the  dwellers  in  that  hitherto  peaceful 
valley  to  shake  both  earth  and  heaven.  Louder  and  more  deaf- 
ening crashed  the  thunder  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  cannon, 
but  as  each  discharge  shook  her  humble  dwelling,  she  still  toiled 
on  unterrified  and  only  intent  on  her  patriotic  task.  The  rebels, 
who  were  nearest  her  had  repeatedly  ordered  her  to  quit  the 
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premises^  but  she  steadily  refused.  At  length  a  shot  from  the 
rebel  batteries  struck  her  in  the  breast  killing  her  instantly.  A 
rebel  officer  of  high  rank  was  killed  almost  at  the  same  moment 
near  her  door^  and  the  rebel  troops  hastily  constructing  a  rude 
coffin^  were  about  to  place  the  body  of  their  commander  in  it  for 
burial^  when,  in  the  swaying  to  and  f5ro  of  the  armies,  a  Union 
column  drove  them  from  the  ground,  and  finding  Mrs.  Wade 
dead,  placed  her  in  the  coffin  intended  for  the  rebel  officer.  In 
that  coffin  she  was  buried  the  next  day  amidst  the  tears  of 
hundreds  who  knew  her  courage  and  kindness  of  heart 

Miss  Carrie  Shead6,  the  principal  of  Oak  Ridge  Female 
Seminary,  is  also  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  record  for  her  cour^ 
age,  humanity  and  true  womanly  tact.  The  Seminary  buildings 
were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  original  battle-field  of 
the  first  day's  fight,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day's  conflict,  after 
the  death  of  General  Reynolds,  the  Union  troops  were  driven  by 
the  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Seminary  itself,  and  most  of  thcni  swept  past  it.  The  Ninety- 
seventh  New  York  volunteer  infantry  eommanded  on  that  day 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterwards  General  Charles  Wheeloek, 
were  surrounded  bv  the  enemy  in  the  Seminary  grounds,  and  after 
repeated  attempts  to  break  througli  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  were 
finally  eompelled  to  surrender.  Miss  Sheads  who  had  given 
her  pupils  a  holiday  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  suddenly 
found  herself  transformed  into  the  lady  superintendent  of  ahosj)i- 
tal,  for  the  wounded  were  brought  to  the  Seminar}^,  at  once  re- 
ceived Colonel  Wheeloek  and  furnished  him  with  the  signal  for 
surrender.  The  rebel  commander  demanded  his  sword,  but  the 
colonel  refused  to  give  it  up,  as  it  was  a  gift  of  friends.  An  alter- 
cation ensued  and  the  rebel  offieer  threatened  to  kill  Colonel 
Wheeloek.  Mr.  Sheads,  Miss  Carrie's  father,  interposed  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  collision,  but  was  soon  pushed  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  rebel  olfieer  again  presented  his  pistol  to  shoot  his 
prisoner.     Miss  Sheads  now  rushed  between  them  and  remon- 
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strated  with  the  rebel  on  his  inhumanity,  while  she  urged  the 
colonel  to  give  up  his  sword.  He  still  refused,  and  at  this  moment 
the  entrance  of  other  prisoners  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rebel 
officer  for  a  few  moments,  when  Miss  Sheads  unbuckled  his  sword 
and  concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  unnoticed  by  the  rebel 
officer.  Colonel  Wheelock,  when  the  attention  of  his  foe  was 
again  turned  to  him,  said  that  one  of  his  men  who  had  passed 
out  had  his  sword,  and  the  rebel  officer  ordered  him  with  the 
other  prisoners  to  march  to  the  rear.  Five  days  after  the  battle 
the  colonel,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the  rebels,  returned  to 
the  Seminary,  when  Miss  Sheads  returned  his  sword,  with  which 
he  did  gallant  service  subsequently. 

The  Seminary  buildings  were  crowded  with  wounded,  mostly 
rebels,  who  remained  there  for  many  weeks  and  were  kindly 
cared  for  by  Miss  Sheads  and  her  pupils.  The  rebel  chief  under- 
took to  use  the  building  and  its  observatory  as  a  signal  station 
for  his  army,  contrary  to  Miss  Sheads*  remonstrances,  and  drew 
the  fire  of  the  Union  army  upon  it  by  so  doing.  The  buildings 
were  hit  many  times  and  perforated  by  two  shells.  But  amid 
the  danger.  Miss  Sheads  was  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  in  her 
ordinary  duties,  and  soothed  some  of  her  pupils  who  were  terrified 
by  the  hurtling  shells.  From  the  grounds  of  the  Seminary  she 
and  several  of  her  pupils  witnessed  the  terrible  conflict  of  Friday. 
The  severe  exertion  necessary  for  the  care  of  so  large  a  number 
of  wounded,  for  so  long  a  period,  resulted  in  the  permanent  injury 
of  Miss  Sheads'  health,  and  she  has  been  since  that^  time  an  in- 
valid. Two  of  her  brothers  were  slain  in  the  war,  and  two  others 
disabled  for  life.  Few  families  have  made  greater  sacrifices  in 
the  national  cause. 

Another  young  lady  of  Grettysburg,  Miss  Amelia  Harmon,  a 
pupil  of  Miss  Sheads,  displayed  a  rare  heroism  under  circum- 
stances of  trial.  The  house  where  she  resided  with  her  aunt  was 
the  best  dwelling-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg,  and  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  village,  on  Oak  or  Seminary  Ridge.    During 
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die  figlitiiig  CO  Wcdnesdar  « the  fir^t  dsr  of  the  battlelf  ix  iw  fcr 
a  time  CbraUr  oompied  br  tJie  Unko  slmp-dioocefls  viio  fired 
upoo  tiie  rebek  from  it.  Towaris  erauBg  the  UnioB  noofi^ 
baving  retreated  to  Cemeuay  HilL  tlie  boose  came  into  possesacn 
of  tbe  leb^,  vbo  hade  tbe  £uiuly  leave  it  m  tbey  aeie  about  to 
bom  it,  in  con^oeDce  of  it&  baring  been  Q?ed  as  a  fcrt.  Mi*e 
Hannon  and  ber  aont  both  protestied  against  this,  explaining  that 
the  oocopatioo  nas  forciUe  and  not  with  their  oondent.  The 
joong  lad  V  added  that  her  mother,  not  now  living,  wm?  a  Sooth- 
cm  woman,  and  that  she  should  blosh  for  ber  paienta^  if  Soodiera 
men  woold  thus  fire  the  boose  ofdefengelcg  females,  and  deprive 
them  of  a  home  in  the  midst  of  battle.  One  of  the  rebek. 
opon  this,  approached  ber  and  pn^need  in  a  ooofidential  way. 
that  if  §be  woold  prove  that  she  was  not  a  renegade  Soothenier 
by  borrahing  for  the  Soothem  Confideracy,  be  woold  ^ee  what 
ooold  be  done.  ^  Never  f  was  the  indignant  reply  of  the  tmly 
loval  girl,  ^  bom  the  boose  if  yoo  will !  I  wiU  never  do  that* 
while  the  Union  which  has  protected  me  and  my  friemls,  exirta." 
The  rebel-  at  once  fir^  the  hoose,  and  the  brave  girl  and  her 
aunt  made  their  way  to  the  home  of  friend-,  njnninjr  the  irauiitiet 
of  the  tire  of  )xjxh  arraie^.  and  b>th  were  ^uKt^e^iuently  unwrtirkd 
in  their  labors  for  the  woiind^<L 


LOYAL  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


E  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  those 
whose  labors  had  been  conspicuous,  and  especially  Mrs. 
Sarah  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Grier, 
Mrs.  Clapp,  Miss  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Phelps,  Mrs. 
Shepard  Wells,  and  others.  There  was  however,  beside  these,  a 
large  class,  even  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  rebellion,  who  not  only 
never  bowed  their  knee  to  the  idol  of  secession,  but  who  for  their 
fidelity  to  principle,  their  patient  endurance  of  proscription  and 
their  humanity  and  helpfulness  to  Union  men,  and  especially 
Union  prisoners,  are  deserving  of  all  honor. 

The  loyal  women  of  Richmond  were  a  noble  band.  Amid 
obloquy,  persecution  and  in  some  cases  imprisonment  (one  of  them 
was  imprisoned  for  nine  months  for  aiding  Union  prisoners)  they 
never  faltered  in  their  allegiance  to  the  old  flag,  nor  in  their  sym- 
pathy and  services  to  the  Union  prisoners  at  Libby  and  Belle 
Isle,  and  Castle  Thunder.  With  the  aid  of  twenty-one  loyal 
white  men  in  Richmond  they  raised  a  fund  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  to  aid  Union  prisoners,  while  their  gifts  of  cloth- 
ing, food  and  luxuries,  were  of  much  greater  value.  Some  of 
these  ladies  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  rebels,  and 
finally  driven  firom  the  city,  but  no  one  of  them  ever  proved 
false  to  loyalty.  In  Charleston,  too,  hot-bed  of  the  rebellion  as 
it  was,  there  was  a  Union  league,  of  which  the  larger  proportion 
were  women,  some  of  them  wives  or  daughters  of  prominent 
rebels,  who  dared  everything,  even  their  life,  their  liberty  and 
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their  social  position,  to  render  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Union 
soldiers,  and  to  &cilitate  the  return  of  a  government  of  liberty 
and  law.  Had  we  space  we  might  fill  many  pages  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of  these  noble  women.  Through  their  assistance,  scores  of 
Union  men  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape  from  the  prisons, 
some  of  them  under  fire,  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  often 
afler  almost  incredible  sufferings,  to  find  their  way  to  the  Union 
lines.  Others  suffering  from  the  frightful  jail  fever  or  wasted  by 
privation  and  wearisome  marches  with  little  or  no  food,  received 
from  them  food  and  clothing,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
existence  till  the  time  for  their  liberation  came.  The  negro 
women  were  far  more  generally  loyal  than  their  mistresses,  and 
their  ready  wit  enabled  them  to  render  essential  service  to  the 
loyal  whites,  service  for  which,  when  detected,  they  oflen  suffered 
cruel  tortures,  whipping  and  sometimes  death. 

In  New  Orleans,  before  the  occuimtion  of  the  city  by  the  Union 
troops  under  General  Butler,  no  woman  could  declare  herself  a 
Unionist  without  groat  personal  peril ;  but  as  we  have  seen  there 
w-ere  those  who  risked  all  for  their  attachment  to  the  Union  even 
then.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  by  no  means  the  only  outspoken  Union 
woman  of  the  city,  though  she  may  have  been  the  most  fearless. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Don  Carlos,  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  the 
city,  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  decided  Union  w^oman, 
and  after  its  occupation  by  Union  troops  was  a  constant  and  faith- 
ful visitor  at  the  hospitals  and  rendered  great  service  to  Union 
soldiers.  Mrs.  Flanders,  wife  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Flanders,  and 
her  two  daughters.  Miss  Florence  and  Miss  Fanny  Flanders  were 
also  well  known  for  their  persistent  Unionism  and  their  abundant 
labors  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Carrie  Wolfley, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Kirchner,  Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  Bryden,  Mrs.  Bamett  and 
Miss  Bennett,  Mrs.  Wibrey,  Mrs.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Hodge,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Howell,  Mrs.  Charles  Howe  of  Key  West,  and 
Miss  Edwards  from  Massachusetts,  w^ere  all  faithful  and  earnest 
workers  in  the  hospitals  throughout  the  war,  and  Union  women 
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when  their  Unionism  involved  peril.  Miss  Sarah  Chappell,  Miss 
Cordelia  Baggett  and  Miss  Ella  Galh^her,  also  merit  the  same 
commendation. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  do  honor  to  those  loyal  women  in  the 
mountainous  districts  and  towns  of  the  interior  of  the  South. 
Our  prisoners  as  they  were  marched  through  the  towns  of  the 
South  always  found  some  tender  pitying  hearts,  ready  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  comfort,  if  it  were  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  for 
their  parched  lips,  or  a  com  dodger  slyly  slipped  into  their  liand. 
Oftentimes  these  humble  but  patriotic  women  received  cruel 
abuse,  not  only  fix)m  the  rebel  soldiers,  but  from  rebel  Southern 
women,  who,  though  perhaps  wealthier  and  in  more  exalted  social 
position  than  those  whom  they  scorned,  had  not  their  tenderness  of 
heart  or  their  real  refinement.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  history,  even  among  the  fierce  brutal  women  of  the  French 
revolution,  any  record  of  conduct  more  absolutely  fiendish  than 
that  of  some  of  the  women  of  the  South  during  the  war.  They 
insisted  on  the  murder  of  helpless  prisoners ;  in  some  instances 
shot  them  in  cold  blood  themselves,  besought  their  lovers  and 
husbands  to  bring  them  Yankee  skulls,  scalps  and  bones,  for 
ornaments,  betrayed  innocent  men  to  death,  engaged  in  intrigues 
and  schemes  of  all  kinds  to  obtain  information  of  the  movements 
of  Union  troops,  to  convey  it  to  the  enemy,  and  in  every  mani- 
festation of  malice,  petty  spite  and  diabolical  hatred  against  the 
flag  under  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  its  defenders,  they  at- 
tained a  bad  pre-eminence  over  the  evil  spirits  of  their  sex  since 
the  world  began.  It  is  true  that  these  were  hot  the  characteristics 
of  all  Southern,  disloyal  women,  but  they  were  sufficiently  com- 
mon to  make  the  rebel  women  of  the  south  the  objects  of  scorn 
among  the  people  of  enlightened  nations.  Many  of  these 
patriotic  loyal  women,  of  the  mountainous  districts,  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  our  escaping  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  Union 
scouts  who  were  in  many  cases  their  own  kinsmen.  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Browne,  the  Tribune  correspondents  so  long  im- 
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prisoned^  have  given  due  honor  to  one  of  this  class,  '^  the  nameleeg 
heroine"  as  they  call  her,  Miss  Melvina  Stevens,  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  who  from  the  age  of  fourteen  had  guided  escaping 
Union  prisoners  past  the  most  dangerous  of  the  rebel  garrisons 
and  outposts,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  East  Tennes- 
see, at  the  risk  of  her  liberty  and  life,  solely  from  her  .devotion 
to  the  national  cause.  The  mountainous  r^ions  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, Northern  Alabama  and  Northern  Greorgia  were  the  home 
of  many  of  these  loyal  and  energetic  Union  women — women,  who 
in  the  face  of  privation,  persecution,  death  and  sometimes  out- 
rages worse  tlian  death,  kept  up  the  courage  and  patriotic  ardor 
of  their  husbands,  brothers  and  lovers,  and  whose  lofty  self- 
sacrificing  courage  no  rebel  cruelties  or  indignities  could  weaken 
or  abate. 


MISS   HETTY  A.  JONES.* 


MONG  the  thousands  of  noble  women  who  devoted 
their  time  and  services  to  the  cause  of  our  suffering 
soldiers  during  the  rebellion  there  were  few  who  sacri- 
ficed more  of  comfort,  money  or  health,  than  Miss 
Hetty  A.  Jones  of  Roxborough,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  D.D., 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Lower  Merion  Baptist  Church,  and 
a  sister  of  the  Hon.  J.  Richter  Jones,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  who  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  near  Newbern,  N.  C,  in  May, 
1863,  and  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  Jones,  a  revo- 
lutionary chaplain,  eminently  patriotic. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  Miss  Jones  freely  gave  .of 
her  means  to  equip  the  companies  which  were  organized  in  her 
own  neighborhood,  and  when  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  her 
brave  oldest  brother,  although  for  a  time  shocked  by  the  occur- 
rence, she  at  once  devoted  her  time  and  means  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  suffering.  She  attached  herself  to  the  Filbert 
Street  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  thither  she  went  for  weeks 
and  months,  r^ardless  of  her  own  comfort  or  health.  Naturally 
of  a  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  she  carried  these  qualities 
into  her  work,  and  wherever  she  went  she  dispensed  joy  and 


*  The  sketch  of  Miss  Jones  belonged  appropriately  in  Part  IT.  bat  the  map 
terials  for  it  were  not  received  till  that  part  of  the  work  was  printed,  and  fpt 
are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  inserting  it  here. 
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gladness,  and  the  sick  men  seemed  to  welcome  her  presence. 
One  who  had  abundant  means  of  observing,  bears  testunonv  to 
the  power  of  her  brave  heart  and  her  pleasant  winning  smile. 
He  says,  ^'I  have  often  seen  her  sit  and  talk  away  the  pain,  and 
make  glad  the  heart  of  the  wounded."  Nor  did  she  weary  in 
well-doing.  Her  services  at  the  hospital  were  constant  and  effi- 
cient, and  when  she  heard  of  any  sick  soldier  in  her  village  she 
would  visit  him  there  and  procure  medicine  and  comforts  for 
him. 

In  the  fidl  of  1864  she  accompanied  a  friend  to  Fortress 
Monroe  to  meet  his  sick  and  wounded  son,  and  thus  was  led  to 
see  more  of  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  patriots.  On  returning 
home  she  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  the  front,  and  although 
dissuaded  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  she  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  go,  and  accordingly  on  the  2d  of  November,  1864,  she 
started  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  to  City  Point,  Va.,  the  Head- 
quarters of  General  Grant.  The  same  untiring  enei^,  the 
same  forgetfulness  of  self,  the  same  devotion  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  were  exhibited  by  her  in  this  new  and  arduous  field  of 
labor.  She  became  attached  to  the  Third  Division  Second  Corps 
Hospital  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  once  secured  the 
wtirm  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

She  continued  lier  work  with  unremitting  devotion  until  the 
latter  part  of  November,  when  she  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy, 
caused  no  doubt,  by  her  over  exertions  in  preparing  for  the  soldiers 
a  Thanksgiving  Dinner.  On  her  partial  recovery  she  wrote  to 
a  friend,  describing  her  tent  and  its  accommodations.  She  siiid  : 
**  When  I  was  sick,  I  did  want  some  home  comforts ;  my  straw 
bed  was  very  hard.  But  even  that  difficulty  was  met.  A  kind 
lady  procured  some  pillows  from  the  Christian  Commission,  and 
sewed  them  together,  and  made  me  a  soft  bed.  But  I  did  not 
comj)lamy  for  I  was  so  much  better  off  than  the  sick  boys^  The 
italics  are  ours,  not  hers.  She  never  put  her  own  ease  before  her 
care  for  "the  sick  boys." 
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She  not  only  attended  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  the  soldiers, 
but  she  was  equally  interested  in  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  was 
wont  to  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  Commission.  Her 
letters  home  and  to  her  friends,  were  full  of  details  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  her  heart  overflowed  with  Christian  love  as  she  spoke  of 
the  brave  soldiers  rising  in  scores  to  ask  for  the  prayers  of  God's 
people. 

She  continued  her  labors,  as  &r  as  possible,  on  her  recovery, 
but  was  unable  to  do  all  that  her  heart  prompted  her  to  attempt 
She  was  urged  by  her  friends  at  home  to  return  and  recruit  her. 
strength.  In  her  brief  journal  she  alludes  to  this,  but  says, 
"  Another  battle  is  expected ;  and  then  our  poor  crippled  boys 
will  need  all  the  care  that  we  can  give.  God  grant  that  we  may 
do  something  for  them !" 

Two  days  after  writing  this,  in  her  chilly,  leaking  tent,  she  was 
prostrated  again.  She  was  unwilling  at  first  that  her  family 
should  be  made  uneasy  by  sending  for  them.  But  her  disease 
■soon  began  to  make  rapid  and  alai'ming  progress.  She  consented 
that  they  should  be  summoned.  But  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1864,  the  day  after  this  consent  was  obtained,  she  passed  away  to 
her  rest.     Like  a  faithful  soldier,  she  died  at  her  post. 

She  was  in  early  life  led  to  put  her  trust  in  Christ,  and  was 
baptized  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  her  father,  on  confession  of 
her  faith.  She  continued  from  that  time  a  loved  member  of  the 
Lower  Merion  Baptist  church.  In  her  last  hours  she  still  rested 
with  a  calm,  child-like  composure  on  the  finished  work  of  Christ. 
Though  called  to  die,  with  none  of  her  own  kindred  about  her, 
she  was  blessed  with  the  presence  of  her  Lord,  who,  having  loved 
his  own,  loves  them  unto  the  end. 

Her  remains  were  laid  beside  those  of  her  &ther,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Baptist  church  at  Roxborough,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  the 
30th  of  December,  1864.  A  number  of  the  convalescent  soldiers 
from  the  Filbert  Street  Hospital  in  the  city,  with  which  she  was 
connected,  attended  her  funeral ;  and  her  bier  was  borne  by  four 
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of  those  who  had  so  &r  recovered  as  to  be  able  xo  perforin  this 
last  office  for  their  departed  friend. 

Her  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  those  who  knew  her 
best,  and  tears  oflen  shed  over  her  grave  by  the  brave  soldiers 
whom  she  nursed  in  their  sickness. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Filbert  Street  Hospital^  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  her  death^  met  and  passed  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  high  esteem  and  reverence  for  her  who  had  been  their 
fiuthful  and  untiring  friend,  and  deep  sympathy  with  her  friends 
in  their  loss. 


FINAL   CHAPTER. 
THE  FAITHFUL  BUT  LESS  CONSPICUOUS  LABORERS. 


O  abundant  and  universal  was  the  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  nation  that  the 
long  list  of  heroic  names  whose  deeds  of  mercy  we 
have  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  gives  only  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  woman's  work  in  the  war.  These  were  but 
the  generals  or  at  most  the  commanders  of  regiments,  and  staff- 
officers,  while  the  great  army  of  patient  workers  followed  in  their 
train.  In  every  department  of  philanthropic  labor  there  were 
hundreds  and  in  some,  thousands,  less  conspicuous  indeed  than 
these,  but  not  less  deserving.  We  r^ret  that  the  necessities  of 
the  case  compel  us  to  pass  by  so  many  of  these  without  notice, 
and  to  give  to  others  of  whom  we  know  but  little  beyond  their 
names,  only  a  mere  mention. 

Among  those  who  were  distinguished  for  services  in  field,  camp 
or  army  hospitals,  not  already  named,  were  the  following,  most  of 
whom  rendered  efficient  service  at  Antietam  or  at  the  Naval 
Academy  Hospital  at  Annapolis.  Some  of  them  were  also  at 
City  Point ;  Miss  Mary  Gary,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  her  sister, 
most  faithful  and  efficient  nurses  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as 
worthy  doubtless,  of  a  more  prominent  position  in  this  work  as 
many  others  found  in  the  preceding  pages,  Miss  Agnes  Gillis,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Guest,  of  Buffitlo,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Maria  Josslyn, 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Miss  Ruth  L.  Ellis,  of  Bridgewater,  Mbbb*, 
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MiflB  Kate  P.  Thompson,  of  Roxbiiry,  Mass.,  whose  labors  at 
Annapolis^  have  probably  made  her  permanently  an  invalid,  Miss 
Eadora  Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Miss  Sarah  Allen,  of  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  Miss  Emily  Gove,  of  Pern,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Caroline 
Cox,  of  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y.,  first  at  David's  Island  and  after- 
-ward  at  Beverly  Hospital,  N.  J.,  with  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Miss 
Charlotte  Ford,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Miss  Ella  Wolcott,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.^  who  was  at  the  hospitals  near  Fortress  Monroe, 
for  some  time,  and  subsequently  at  Point  Lookout. 

Another  corps  of  faithful  hospital  workers  were  those  in  the 
Benton  Barracks  and  other  hospitals,  in  and  near  St.  Louis.  Of 
some  of  these,  subsequently  engaged  in  other  fields  of  labor  we 
have  already  spoken  ;  a  few  others  merit  special  mention  for  their 
extraordinary  faithfulness  and  assiduity  in  the  service;  Miss 
Emily  E.  Parsons,  the  able  lady  superintendent  of  the  Benton 
Barracks  Hospital,  gives  her  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  excel- 
lent spirit  of  the  following  ladies ;  Miss  S.  R.  Lovell,  of  Gales- 
burg,  Michigan,  whose  labors  began  in  the  hospitals  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  in  1864  was  transferred  to  Benton  Barracks, 
but  was  almost  imraediately  prostrated  by  illness,  and  after  her 
recovery  returned  to  the  Tennessee  hospitals.  Her  gentle  sym- 
pathizing manners,  and  her  kindness  to  the  soldiers  won  for  her 
their  regard  and  gratitude. 

Miss  Lucy  J.  Bissell,  of  ^leremee,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 
offered  her  services  as  volunteer  nurse  as  soon  as  the  call  for 
nurses  in  1861,  was  issued  ;  and  was  first  sent  to  one  of  the  regi- 
mental hospitals  at  Cairo,  in  July,  1861,  afterward  to  Bird's  Point, 
where  she  lived  in  a  tent  and  subsisted  on  the  soldiers'  rations,  for 
more  than  a  year.  After  a  short  visit  home  she  was  sent  in 
January,  1863,  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  Paducah,  Ky., 
where  she  remained  till  the  following  October.  In  February,  1 864, 
she  was  assigned  to  Benton  Barracks  Hospital  where  she  continued 
till  June  1st,  1864,  except  a  short  sickneas  contracted  by  hospital 
service.     In  July,  1864,  she  was  transferred  to  Jefferson  Barracks 
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Hospital  and  continued  there  till  June,  1865,  and  that  hospital 
being  closed,  served  a  month  or  two  longer,  in  one  of  the  others, 
in  which  some  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were  still  left.  Many- 
hundreds  of  the  soldiers  will  testify  to  her  untiring  assiduity  in 
caring  for  them. 

Mrs.  Arabella  Taunehill,  of  Iowa,  after  many  months  of  as- 
siduous work  at  the  Benton  Barracks  Hospital,  went  to  the  Nash- 
ville hospitals,  where  she  performed  excellent  service,  being  a 
most  conscientious  and  faithful  nurse,  and  winning  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  all  those  under  her  charge. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  Smith,  of  Chelsea,  111.,  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
in  the  army,  had  acquitted  herself  so  admirably  at  the  Post  Hos- 
pital of  Benton  Barracks,  that  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  General 
Hospital,  who  had  formerly  been  surgeon  of  the  Post,  requested 
Miss  Parsons  to  procure  her  services  for  his  ward.  She  did  so, 
and  found  her  a  most  excellent  and  skillful  nurse. 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Gray,  of  Illinois,  had  also  a  husband  in  the 
army ;  she  was  a  long  time  at  Benton  Barracks  and  was  one  of 
the  best  nurses  there,  an  estimable  woman  in  every  respect. 

Miss  Adeline  A.  Lane,  of  Quincy,  111.,  a  teacher  before  the 
war,  came  to  Benton  Barracks  Hospital  in  the  Spring  of  1863, 
and  after  a  service  of  many  months  there,  returned  to  her  home 
at  Quincy,  where  she  devoted  her  attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  sent  there,  and  accomplished  great  good. 

Miss  Martha  Adams,  of  New  York  city,  was  long  employed 
in  the  Fort  Schuyler  Hospital  and  subsequently  at  Benton 
Barracks,  and  was  a  woman  of  rare  devotion  to  her  work. 

Miss  Jennie  Tileston  Spaulding,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  was  for  a 
long  period  at  Fort  Schuyler  Hospital,  where  she  was  much 
esteemed,  and  aftier  her  return  home  busied  herself  in  caring  for 
the  families  of  soldiers  around  her. 

Miss  E.  M.  King,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  was  a  very  &ithf<ll 
and  excellent  nurse  at  the  Benton  Barracks  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Juliana  Day,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Naab* 
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imiy  Mrs.  L.  D.  Aldrich^  Mrs.  Honghtony  Mm.  Sarah  A.  Bartoni 
Mrs.  Olive  Freeman,  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Shattack,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Brm*- 
dell,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Morris,  Miss  Fanny  Marshall,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
A.  Nichols,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Reid,  Mrs.  Reese,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stetlar, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Dykeman,  Misses  Marian  and  Clara  McClintook, 
Mrs.  Sager,  Mrs.  Peabody,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hagar,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hickox, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Campbell,  Miss  Deborah  Doogherty  and  Mrs.  Ferris. 
As  in  other  cities,  many  ladies  of  hi^  social  position,  devoted 
themselves  with  great  assiduity  to  voluntary  visiting  and 
nursing  at  the  hospitals.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Channcey  L 
Filley,  wife  of  Mayor  Fill^,  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson,  wife  of 
General  Anderson,  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Fremont,  wife  of  General 
Fremont,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  wife  of  General  Fisk,  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Webber,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Clark,  Mrs.  John  Campbell,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  CoKzens,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Davis,  Miss  8.  F.  McCracken, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Debenham,  since  deceased.  Miss  Susan  Bell,  Miss 
Charlotte  Ledergerber,  Mrs.  S.  0.  Davis,  Mrs.  Hazard,  Mrs.  T.  D. 
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Edgar,  Mrs.  Gteorge  Partridge,  Miss  E.  A.  Hart,  since  deceased, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Nelson,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Holden,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Baily, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Barker,  Miss  Bettie  Brodhead, 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Post,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Page,  Miss  Jane  Patrick,  since  de- 
ceased, Mrs.  R.  H.  Stone,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Ward, 
Mrs.  Washington  King,  Mrs.  Wyllys  King,  Miss  Fales,  since 
deceased. 

The  following  were  among  the  noble  women  at  Springfield,  III., 
who  were  most  devoted  in  their  labors  for  the  soldier  in  forward- 
ing sanitary  supplies,  in  visiting  the  hospitals  in  and  near  Spring- 
field, in  sustaining  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  that  city,  and  in  aiding 
the  families  of  soldiers.  Mrs.  Lueretia  Jane  Tilton,  Mids  Cath- 
arine Tilton,  Mrs.  Lueretia  P.  Wood,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Latliam,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Halbert,  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  J.  D.  B.  Salter,  Mrs.  John 
Ives,  Mrs.  Mary  Engleman,  Mrs.  Paul  Selby,  Mrs.  8.  H.  Melvin, 
Mrs.  Stoueberger,  Mrs.  Schaums,  Mrs.  E.  Curtiss,  Mrs.  L.  Snell, 
Mrs.  J.  Nutt  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Reynolds.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Beunison, 
of  Quincy,  111.,  was  also  a  faithful  hospital  visitor  and  friend  of 
the  soldier.  Mrs.  Dr.  Ely,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  efficient  iti 
every  good  work  throughout  the  war,  and  at  its  close  the  active 
promoter  and  superintendent  of  a  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans, 
near  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  deserving  of  all  honor. 

Miss  G^rgiana  Willets,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a  faithful  and 
earnest  helper  at  the  firont  firom  1864  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
deserves  especial  mention,  as  do  also  Miss  Molineux,  sister  of 
General  Molineux  and  Miss  McCabe,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who 
were,  throughout  the  war,  active  in  aiding  the  soldiers  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  Miss  Sophronia  Bucklin,  of  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  an  untiring  and  patient  worker  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  also  deserves  a  place  in  our  record. 

Cincinnati  had  a  large  band  of  noble  hospital  workers,  women 
who  gave  freely  of  their  own  property  as  well  as  their  personal 
services  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  soldier.  Among 
these  were,   Mrs.  Crafts   J.  Wright,   wife  of  Colonel   Crafts 
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i|.  W^rigiit,  wus  among  the  first  hofipttal  vbiters  of  tbe  c^tv^ 
Ami  was  uuwearie<l  in  ht*r  ufforte  to  prgvule  oomforta  for  the 
solilicrB  in  the  general  hospluils  of  thedty  Jte  well  m  for  the  sick 
or  vvoundecl  soldiers  ul'  her  hiiaband^s  regiment  in  the  field-  Mi^- 
C  W,  Starbuekj  Mi^.  Peter  Gibsion,  Mrs.  William  Woods  and 
Mi^.  Culdwell^  were  also  active  in  visiting  the  hctt-^pit^k  and  g^va 
iai^ly  to  the  aoitliers  who  were  siok  there.  Miss  Penfield  atj<l 
Mrs,  Eltzub^^tli  S,  CoiusU>ck,  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  C*  E,  Russell,  uf 
Detroit,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Dajiie,  of  Wis<%>n3in  and  tlie  ^li^&Ma^ 
Rex  ford  J  of  lUinoiSj  were  remarkably  effieient,  not  only  in  ttie 
hosjntak  ut  home,  but  at  the  front,  where  they  ware  long  engag«?d 
in  (^string  for  the  soldiers. 

From  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y,,  Miss  ElijGabeth  L,  Porter^  sifter  of 
tile  late  gallant  Colonel  Peter  A,  Portt*r,  went  t*j  the  Btvltmiurb 
liospitalfi  and  for  nineteen  months  devoted  her  tim&  iuid  her 
ample  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  soldiers,  with  an  aasidnity 
whieli  has  rendered  her  an  invalid  ever  since. 

In  Louiiiville,  Ky,,  Mry,  Menefee  and  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  ProteBtant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky,  were  tlie  leaders  of  a  faithful  band  of  hospital  visitors 
in  that  city. 

Boston  was  filled  with  patriotic  women;  to  name  them  all 
would  be  almost  like  publishing  a  directory  of  the  city.  Mrs, 
Lowell,  who  gave  two  sons  to  the  war,  both  of  whom  were 
slain  at  the  head  of  their  commands,  was  herself  one  of  the 
most  zealous  laborers  in  behalf  of  the  soldier  in  Boston  or 
its  vicinity.  Like  Miss  Wormeley  and  Miss  Gilson,  she  took  a 
contract  for  clothing  from  the  government,  to  provide  work  for 
the  soldiers'  families,  preparing  the  work  for  them  and  giving 
them  more  than  she  received.  Her  daughter.  Miss  Anna  Lowell, 
was  on  one  of  the  Hospital  Transports  in  the  Peninsula,  and  ar- 
rived at  Harrison's  Landing,  where  she  met  the  news  of  her 
brother's  death  in  the  battles  of  the  Seven  Days,  but  burying 
her  sorrows  in  her  heart,  she  took  charge  of  a  ward  on  the  Trana* 
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port  when  it  returned,  and  from  the  summer  of  1862  till  the 
close  of  the  war  was  in  charge  as  lady  superintendent,  of  the 
Armory  Square  Hospital,  Washington.  Other  ladies  hardly  less 
active  were  Mrs.  Amelia  L.  Holmes,  wife  of  the  poet  and  essayist, 
Miss  Hannah  E.  Stevenson,  Miss  Ira  E.  Loring,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers.  Miss 
Mary  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  served  for  a  long  time  with  her 
friend.  Miss  Anna  Lowell,  at  Armory  Square  Hospital,  Washings 
ton.  Miss  Louise  M.  Alcott,  daughter  of  A.  B.  Alcott,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  and  herself  the  author  of  a  little  book  on  '^  Hospital 
Scenes,"  as  well  as  other  works,  was  for  some  time  an  efficient 
nurse  in  one  of  the  Washington  hospitals. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  organization  of  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  those  ladies  who  gave  the  impulse 
which  during  the  whole  war  vibrated  through  the  souls  of  those 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  there  are  very 
many  eminently  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  record.  A  few  we 
must  name.  Mrs.  Heyle,  Mrs.  Ide  and  Miss  Swayne,  daughter 
of  Judge  Swayne  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  all  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  did  an  excellent  work  there.  The  Soldiers' 
Home  of  that  city,  founded  and  sustained  by  their  efforts,  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Seward,  of  Utica,  was 
inde&tigable  in  her  efforts  for  maintaining  in  its  highest  condition 
of  activity  the  Aid  Society  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Cowen  was 
similarly  efficient  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Miss  Long,  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  was  the  soul  of  the  efforts  for  the  soldier  there,  and  her  Ikbors 
were  warmly  seconded  by  many  ladies  of  high  standing  and 
earnest  patriotism.  In  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Farr  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  coadjutors  of  those  ladies  who  managed 
with  such  wonderfiil  ability  the  affiiirs  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  NorAem  Ohio,  at  Cleveland.  To  her  is  due  the  origi- 
nation of  the  Alert  Clubs,  associations  of  young  giris  for  the  pur- 
l)06e  of  working  for  the  soldiers  and  their  fiimilies,  which  rapidly 
spread  thence  over  the  country.     Never  flagging  in  her  efforts  fixr 
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iIk"  Alliens  Mrs.  Fan*  exerted  a  powerful  and  almost  electric  in- 
inoiMV  over  the  region  of  which  Norwalk  is  the  centre. 

Equally  efficient^  and  perhaps  exerting  a  wider  influence,  was 
the  S^wetaiy  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  at  Peoria,  111.,  Miss 
\faiT  E.  Bartlett,  a  lady  of  superior  culture  and  refinement,  and 
indo&tigablc  in  her  exertions  for  raising  supplies  for  the  tsoldiers, 
fJNmx  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Western  Sani- 
tary Commission  had  no  more  active  auxiliary  out  of  St.  Louis, 
than  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Peoria. 

Among  the  ladies  who  labored  for  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen, 
Miss  Sophia  Knight  of  South  Reading,  Mass.,  deserves  a  place. 
AtW  spending  five  or  six  months  in  Benton  Barracks  Hos- 
pital (May  to  October,  1864)  she  went  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and 
engaged  as  teacher  of  the  Freedmen,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Western  Sanitary  Commission.  Not  satisfied  with  teaching  the 
colored  children,  she  instructed  also  the  colored  soldiers  in  the 
fort,  and  visited  the  jxjople  in  their  homes  and  the  hospitals  for 
aick  and  wounded  colored  soldiers.  She  remained  in  Natchez  un- 
til May,  1865.  In  the  following  autumn  sheaccepted  an  appoint- 
miMit  from  tlie  New  England  Freed  man's  Aid  Society  as  teacher 
of  the  Freedmen  in  Soutli  Carolina,  on  Edisto  Island,  where  slie 
riMnained  until  July,  18G6;  she  then  returned  to  Boston,  wliere 
siie  is  still  engaged  in  teaching  freedmen. 

r>ut  time  and  space  would  botli  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  to 
put  on  record  the  tithe  of  names  wliich  memory  recalls  of  tliosi* 
whose  labors  and  sacrifices  of  health  and  life  for  the  cause  of  the 
nation,  have  been  not  less  heroic  or  noble  than  those  of  the  soldiers 
whom  they  have  sought  to  serve.  In  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
brance their  names  and  their  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  are  all  in- 
scribed, and  in  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  when  that  record  shall 
l)c  proclaimed  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  an  assembled  universe, 
it  will  be  their  joyful  j)rivilege  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the 
Supreme  Judge,  the  welcome  words,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
Oiio  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
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